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AN ENGLISH WORKMAN’S RECOLLECTIONS 
OF PARIS IN 1848. 

At the dose of the year 1847, want of emj)loyment, 
coupled with the information that the jjarticuhir branch 
of my trade in whidi I was mostly employed w»as un- 
known in Paris, itidueed me to leave my wife and four 
1 little ones in our native village near the western suburbs 
of Jiondon, and set out for the Freiieh metropolis. My 
voyage, which was a stormy one, was marked by no- 
thing of importance besides ray forming an acquaint- 
auc.c with a young sailor named George Uargues, who, 
being of French extraction on the father s side, had 
friends in I’aris whom he was now to visit after a sepa- 
ration of eighteen years. My conversation with this 
young man in the vessel and in our Roulogne hotel led 
I me to feel a deep interest in him ; and finding that his 
j finances were low, T offered liiiri the loan of a sovereign, 
I which with some difficulty he accepted. We arrived in 
i Paris together at six o’do(!k on New-Year’s morning, 

I and drove to the residence of my companion’s brother, 
in an upper llocjr of a largo house in the Kiic de la 
I ff.'irpe. J. was kindly received by the family, consisting 
• of .lames Marguea, a young owertcr, of handsome figure, 
i but a .strong dash of melancholy in his countenance; 
' and his wife, a delicate-looking person, who, like him- 
i self, spoke good English. It being a fete day, James 
; dressed himself in his best clothes, and conducted us to 
' some of the gayest scenes in Paris, as the garden of the 
Luxembourg, and the Cliuinps Elysces, with all of 
which 1 w'as of course much pleased. 

We returned in the evening to dinner, when I found 
a party assembled for the purpose of merrymaking. 
My host introduced me to M. Vachettc, his brother-in- 
law, whose wife, 1 gladly found, could likewise converse 
in the lOnglish tongue. It was afterwards explained to 
me that tfio two sisters w^ere the daugliters of a de- 
ceased gentleman ; and that, after vainly emicavouring 
to support tliernselves by tuition, they had been fain to 
avail themselves of offers of marriage from a couple of 
honest workmen. These men, however, found that 
elegant accomplishments, such as music, painting, and 
language, but badly comyensate for the more homely 
ones of cooking and cleaning. 

The evening passed very cheerfully away, and the 
kind-hearted James insisted upon my spending a few^ 
days with him, while a lodging was prepared for me 
at his brother-in-law’s, M. Vachette, who resided iu 
the Rattignolles. In the course of a few days I re- 
moved to my lodgings, and then set out, iu company 
with George, in quest of what had brought me to Paris 
— employment. The first few days we met with no 
success, it being difficult to convince, i-ne French dyers 
that .the English way of fln^i^hing was superior to their 
own. At length, when 1 had almost despaired of ob- 


taining any employment in Paris, and was seriously 
meditating my return to England, wc fortunately en- 
tered the shop of IMessrs Jolly and Plane, iu the Rue 
St 

Findil% one of the partners within, I exhibited my 
book of patterns, which seemed to take his eye very 
much. He asked me a few questions, and then gave 
me something to do, by way of obtaining a specimen 
of my w’ork. I returned with it the next day, and w'jis 
at once engaged at *30 francs [about 24s.] per w’Cek, with 
promises of an advance being made as w'ork became 
more plentiful. The next day 1 entered into my new 
oc(;ui)ation, and found myself an olyect of no small 
curiosity to my fellow- work men, and no small diversion 
to a bevy of young girls and workwomen at work in 
an adjoining room ; but all were courteous and obliging, 
and I never w'as subjected to those cruel mockeries 
and insults to which wc too frequently subject the un- 
fortunate foreigner w’hom chance may throw among us. 

In the establishment of Messrs Jolly and Rlane there 
were employed nearly sixty individuals, the greater 
number being females, as, from the low wages given in 
Paris, it w^ould be impossible to maintain a family 
without the joint labour of both man ami wdfe, who 
therefore kiiow^ but few of the comforts of domestic j 
life as comi)ared with us in England. The meal times ' 
in this establishment strangely varied with those in Eng- | 
land. We commenced work at six in the morning, and i 
w'ent to breakfast at eleven. At the expiration of oijo | 
hour, labour was resumed until seven in the eveuing, at ! 
which hour work for the day was done, and W'e all went | 
to dinner, and for my own part with a very good appe- ! 
tite. I am not disposed to set this system up as an ex- 
ample, as I am convinced, from experience, that nature 
requires recruiting more than twice a dxiy, when a 
person’s occupation is at all laborious. I am disposed 
to come to the conclusion, that the employer loses in 
the end when wages are not sufficient to procure the 
necessary food to keep up a man’s stamina. I am 
sure, from actual observation, that ten Englishmen 
would perform tho work of fifteen Frenchmen in the 
same space of time. Doubtless the reader may think 
me rather prejudiced ; but I am ready to admit, lit the 
same time, that my countrymen, with the same quan- 
tity and description of food, would perform even less 
work than the Frenchmen. 

It was my custom to take my dejeuner, or f leveu 
o’clock breakfast, at a cuij^mc houvyeols in the Rue 
Royal, close bj^ the Rue St Martin, where I had ample 
opportunity of making observations on the mode of 
living usually adopted by the Parisian workpeople, as 
the house was much frequented by that class, being the^ 
cheapest in the quarter. The dCjeuncr usually consisted 
of a basin of very poor soup, with a spoonful of any 
vegetable that you might choose to have put into it, 
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doubtless to impart a richness to the appearaooe, if it 
did not add much to the flavour. For this dish the 
charge is tivo sous : after which it is uqnal to have some 
very doubtful beef, with a few more vegetables, the 
charge being four sous ; and then, indeed, if money is 
plOntifhl, you may indulge in a glass of wine, or some 
d^ed fV’uit, cooked or not, according to taste, fbr two 
sous more. It is worth remarking that all the wine 
and spirituous liquors are very cheap in Paris) the chief 
drink of the poorer classes is water to botli breakfast 
and dinner, some few mixing with it a little wine. The 
dinner consists of nearly the same, with little variety, 
unless you choose roast meat instead of boiled. At both 
meals it is customary to eat a large quantity of bread. 

The Parisian workmen take much more pride in 
their appearance than tlie English. It has lieen the 
subject of notice with many that few untidy or ragged 
persons are to bo met with in the streets ; and 1 ob- 
served^ that most of my fellow-workmen kept a work- 
ing suit at the factory, which they cliariged night and 
morning. 

I soon- became accustomed to manners and habits 
which had been at first rather strange to me. I found 
my master very kind and affable with all his work- 
people, treating them more as liis equals than his de- 
pendents ; and I think in return lie enjo^^ed the respect 
and esteem of all who had the happiness to serve 
■ under him. The whole of the-peoplc in his establish- 
ment seemed to live on the best of terms with each 
other, and all were kind and obliging to me. The 
laughter of light hearts, and the merry song, sounded 
loud and often through the factory. 

The first few weeks passed pleasantly enough. Mon- 
sieur and Madame Vachette did all that lay in their 
power to render my situation at their home comfort- 
able ; and from the kindness of Madame Vachette, who 
had once been a teacher of the English language, I soon 
made considerable progress in my French studies. My 
evenings were chiefly spent in company with my friend 
George, at the lodgings of his brother, -who always re- | 
ceived me with the greatest of hospitality— sometimes, j 
I was even fearful, with more than their limited means ! 
justified. The frost at this time was very intense, the 
Seine being in some places completely blocked up w ith 
ice. Towards the middle of February the weather be- 
came mild and genial. Trade, wnich had received some 
check from tlie frost, began to revive. I found full em- 
ployment for botJi time and money, as it was necessary j 
that part of n)y wages should go towards the support i 
of my little ones at home. ! 

It was about tliis time that I first heard of the pro- , 
posed banquet, the forbidding of which ultimately cost i 
Louis Philippe his throne, ami led to much bloodshed and 
disorder. On the ever-meraorablc morning of Tuesday 
the 22(1 of February, I was proceeding as usual to my 
employment, when on reaching the Tloulevards, I found 
groups of workmen and others reading the olficial pro- 
clamation prohibiting the meeting. The crowds seemed 
very much excited, aivd gave vent to their feelings in loud 
and angry exelaroations. At the guard-liouse, instead 
of the one solitary sentinel, the whole front ivas occu- 
pied by the military, all armed aud reaily to act at a 
moment’s warning. On reaching my place of work, I 
foupd those who had arrived before me clustered in 
groups, discussing the probable events of the day. 

Nothing of any note attracted my attention during 
the morning, beyond vague and contradictory reports 
of bopflicts between the troops and the people. At 
elev^, I went as usual to breakfast, when I was some- 
what startled by observing a large tumultuous assem- 
blage enter liue St Martin from the Boulevards. The 
ftn wvrier en blouse, bore a piece of 
red staffs as a substitute for the terrible 

and for the first time 1 heard the French 
H#>rme r The progress t>f this mob, 
ftl3H^K >n-marked hx any species of wanton outrage 
observe, spread consternation and alarm 
«^wotigh all the neighbourhood. 1 was somewhat amused 
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by observing a perfumer who lived nearly opposite re- 
moving, with all possible despatch, the royal arms from 
the front of his shop. 

On returning to my work, I found the shop closed, 
and all the workpeople departed, as now indeed were 
all the shops in the street On reaching the Boule- 
vards, I found everywhere immense assemblages of 
people, and great excitement. The shops were closed 
the wliole length of the Boulevards, from the Porte St 
Martin to the Madeleine, and thousands of heads, pro- 
truded from the windows, all very evidently expecting 
a something to confirm or ease tlieir apprehension. I- 
proceeded dowm Rue Royal to the Place de Concorde. 
Ilerc I found a strong military force of liorse and foot 
I next visited the Rue ^ Honored. Here things wore 
a more serious aspect Some onmibii.ses and cabriolets 
had been overturned in several place-s, the stones bad 
been removed, and an attempt made to form a barricade. 

A troop of dragoons were employed to keep tlie 
mob from assembling together. They used the flat of 
their swords, with no very great delicacy of touch, on 
all who chose to disobey tlieir commands. Much ill- 
feeling here exhibited itself between the soldiery and 
the people. The noise of drums now struck my ear : it 
was the rappel beating for the Gnjrde Nationale, strongly 
guarded both in front and rear. A miniber of young 
men and boys followed, singing the 'Marseillaise’ and | 
' Mourir pour la Patrie.’ Finding the angry fetfling far 
from subsiding, I deemed it mo.st prudent to return 
homewards ; so made the best of my way to the Battig- 
nollcs. 

The next morning I found but few shop.*! open. The 
guardhouses along the line of the Boulevards, and 
especially by Portes St Martin and St DeniSC were oc- I 
eupied by strong detachments of troops. On reaching ! 
ray workshop, I found but few of the hands assembled ■ 
for work. The shop, however, was opened, and I began 
my daily occupation. It was between nine and ten 
in the morning that my attention was attracted by a ; 
strange hubbub and confusion in the courtyard, imme- ! 
diately under my window. Several persons riKshed in i 
from the street, evidently in a state of great terror and 
alarm. The porter of the house immediately closed 
the outer gates of the courtyard. Doors were opened 
and slammed with great violence; the sound of niany 
footsteps hurrying to and fro, the quick shutting of 
windows, and the lium aud confusion of many voices, 
produced a strange din. | 

Presently a young girl, who was usually occupied 
in the front shop, ente^red my room, and with hurried 
accents begged that I would assist in shutting up the 
shop, as most of the men were absent. On descending 
into the street for that purpose, I found the jicople run- : 
ning in all directions, pursued by a troop of mounted 
munifdpHl guards, who laid about them with their 
swords without mercy. I liad scarcely closed the last 
shutter when the municipals reached the spot opposite 
our shop, anU I was glad to make a hasty retreat. 
When tile shop was secure, I went to work again, the 
noise still increasing : drums beating, men shouting, 
women screaming, with crashing of tiniher, and break- : 
ing of glass. But presently I heard the sharp crack of , 
carbines, with louder cries and screams, mingled with ; 
yells of defiance and savage , impreeations. Gradually ! 
the noise became fainter, and soon all was pretty quiet. 

Finding all my fellow- workmen were gone, 1 was 
reluctant to continue alone; and my curiosity being 
somewhat excited by the occurrences of the morning, I 
struck work, and descended into the street, which I 
found now completely deserted, except by the military ; 
strong detachments of which held it at both ends. 
They ifilowed me to pass through them into Rue 
Royal, where I found the mob had constructed a bar- 
ricade, which the spldiers were now busily employed in 
destroying. A vast crowd occupied this street, and all 
the streets adjoinipg. Mb^jiy of them were armed with 
such weapons as most readily came to hand— as thick 
bludgeons, pitchforks, hatchets, and sledge-hammers. 
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Bars of iron wrenched from railings were general ; but 
I observed severa} with muskets and pistols. 

A few paces farther on I saw a crowd surrounding 
some object on the ground, and singing the eternal 
‘ Monrir pour la Patrie.* On looking through the 
- throng, a melancholj spectacle presented itself: ex- 
tended on its back lay the corpse of a young man 
covered with mud and gore. 

The people seemed very much excited, and I mo- 
mentarily expected to sec a renewal of hostilities. 
The turmoil, however, had not taken away my 
appetite; and I knew, from certain inward. signs, that 
the breakfast-hour was either at liand or past. So, 
after some hard knocking, I induced Monsieur Macqurle, 
mine host, to open his door, and prevailed on him to 
allow me to breakfast. On Attempting to return up the 
Kuo St Martin, 1 was repulsed by point of bayonet, so 
I passed through a short passage which connects it 
with the Kue St Denis. This I found also occupied by 
troops. I gained the Boulevards by another route. On 
arriving at the guardliouse of the Boulevard des Bonnes 
Nouvelles, I saw a mob advancirig with drums beating 
in front and flags flying. 

There was a strong body of the municipal guards at 
this spot, with a regiment of the line. Thu soldiers 
formed right across the Bonlevard, and seemed deter- 
mined to resist the ai»j)roauhing multitude, who, by 
their glittering bayonets, appeared well armed. The 
head of the column halted; a short consultation was 
held, and then the column wheeled off, crying ‘Vive 
la Ruforme,* and singing the never-dying ‘ Mourir pour 
la Patrie.* 

I had promised on the Sunday evening previous to 
visit my friend George at the apartments of his brother, 
M. Bargiies, in the Rue de la Ilarpc; and us 1 had a 
wish to know bow matters stood in that quarter, 1 
determined to keep my ap]iointment. Accordingly I 
proceeded thither by the way of the Rue Poissonniere, 
croKSsing the Seine at the Pont Newf. 1 ob«(Tved a 
sharp fusillade g<uug on at Pont au Change, the next 
bridge, while troops were crowding to that point from 
every direction. The firing soon ceased, and the people 
gave way. At this moment a fresh body of military, 
who, by their appearance, had just entered Paris from 
some distance, passed along the quais. They consisted 
of lancers, dragoons, ami horse artillery, with riflemen, 
and several regiments of the line. Both men and horses 
seemed dreadfully fatigued, being covered with mud, 
looking wet and miserable. 

All the bridges and quais were swarming with troops 
— light horse, dragoons, and cuirassiers — who were in- 
cessantly employed in dispersing the numerous groups, 
who took every opportunity of assembling together, 
and venting their displeasure in loud ouUaies against 
the ministry, mingled with ‘ Vive la Ligne!' — ‘ Vive la 
]{e forme I ’ — ‘ A has Guizot ! ’ 

On reaching the apartnieflts of M. Bargiies, in the Rue 
de la Harpe, I found my landlady, Mujhime Vacliette, 
there, in great anxiety respecting lier husband, from 
whose well-known republican principles she dreaded 
some harm would befall him. 

James, who was a thorough Communist, spoke in 
raptures of the approaching struggle, buf lamented the 
blood that must necessarily be spilt before France could 
break the chains that ybouiid her liberties. Like the 
best part of those misguided' men, he thought the wild 
theories of Socialism and Communism capable of afford- 
ing lasting happiness and prosperity to all the human 
family, and worthy of any sacrifice for their promotion ; 
although I am sure no one possessed a better heart, 
nor more of the milk of human kindness, than James 
Bargues : showing how fearfully a false philosophy may 
distort the best of natures. 

His brother George not being within, I offered my 
protection to Madame Vachette in our way to the 
Battignolles, as we should have tr pass through the 
thickest of the tumult; Battignolles being about 
four milea distant from the Rue Je la Haipe. On reach- 



ing the Quai de TEcole, an ofllcer, dressed in a general’s 
uniform, mounted on a sufierb horse, halted before a 
crowd who had assembled tlierc ; taking off his hat, he' 
bowed to the populace, and then cried in a loud voice, 
‘The ministers are changed 1’ This was received with 
acclamations, and seemed to give universal satisfaction ; 
at least so far as my own observations went. 

On reaching my home in Rue de TEcluse in tlie 
Battignolles, everybody seemed anxious for information 
respecting things in Taris ; and all now fondly hoped, 
as tlie Guizot ministry were fallen, that the disorders 
would quiet down. 

After dinner, it being rather late, for we had waited 
the coming of M. Vachette, I was engaged in writing a 
letter to my friends, when George entered and infonned 
us that the people were storming and destroying the 
Barrier Clichy, an office in the wall of Pari.s, wliere the 
octroi, or duties on provisions, are collected on their 
passing into Paris. I ran down into the street, when I 
hear^ttemendons firing in the direction of the Boule- 
variil^ Capneines. Three distinct volleys followed 
each oilier in rapid succession. 'J’he people in the streets 
stood still amazed. All ir)quired, but none could tell 
tlie cause that led to the firing. I ran through B;ir4:ier 
Clichy, which 1 found in the possession of the people, 
and then dow'ii Kne d’Amstenlam towards the Made- 
leine, and on reaching the Boulevard des ('apiicines, 1 
found all in uproar and confusion ; people were liiirry- 
ing to and fro uttering cries of verigeanee. The soMieVs 
I had fired on the mob before the Hotel of the Minister 
I of Foreign Affairs, and great mirubera were killed and 
I wounded. Two men were earryitig the body of a female 
in their arms; her long hair hung dow'n w^et with blood ; 
some others placed the dead in a cart, following it with 
torches and iron bars, which they had torn up in their 
I fury. They formed a sort of procession, their numbers 
I augmenting every moment. A wild frenzy seemed to 
I animate them. As they proceeded onward, numbers 
sung, in a low mournful strain, ‘Mourir pour la 
Patrie;* but soon the song of death was chanted to a 
'wild cry for vengeance, ‘IVIorfc a Guizot!* ‘Vive la 
Republiquel* 

Leaving this column to pursue their mournful march, 
I returned to the Barrier Clichy by the Rue de la 
Chaussce d’Antin, and in the Riie (fiichy cviff}' lamp 
w’^as broken and extinguished ; all the shops closed ; and 
it presented a singular contrast, by its loneliness, to the 
scene that was noAv going on in the Ihmievard. T had 
just reached the Barrier. A mob, composed chiefly of 
young men and hoys, armed with clubs and axes, came 
through : they halted opposite a gunsmith’s named 
Rozvy, in the Rue Clichy : in a few minutes the door 
and shutters were dashed in, and all the arms plundered. 
They were engaged in distributing the guns, swmrds, 
&c. among themselves, when the sound of horses* feef 
at a sharp trot came from outside the Barrier, and 1 
could distinguish through the gloom the form of an 
officer, followed by tw’o dragoons, galloppmg dowu^the 
street Crack — hang — hang went several guns at their 
heads ; with what effect I did not observe, as the night 
was very dark. The sound of a bullet whistling through 
the air at no groat distance from my head made mo 
think it most prudent to beat a retreat ; so I returned 
to my lodgings, where I found my landlord liad arrived 
before me, and thus allaying his wife’s fears for his 
safety. 

I retired to bed, and, strange to say, slept soundly. 
I awoke about my usual time, dressed, and descended 
into the streets, more with the intention of gratifying 
my curiosity than the idea of being able to get to iiiy 
work, \ 

At the Barrier I found a regiment of the line on 
guard: I passed through them to the Rue Boulogne, 
when I beheld two men bqating the rappel on their 
drums, followed by about twenty others en blouse, with 
guns. As I prixieeded farther into Paris, I heard drums 
beating in all directions, bells tolling, and the sound of 
the pi^axe and crowbar. At the church of *our Lady 



de the people vere dragging: down the iron 

railing in front, and removing the atones in the street. 

Proceeding onwards, I saw barricades forming about 
every hundred yards right and left of fne. A captain 
oNhe National Guards endeavoured to persuade them 
to desist ; but they refused. The rapptl was beating in 
lUl quarters : everywhere National Guards, singly or 
in parties, were hastening to their jdaces of ren- 
dezvous, clambering on the best way they could, for 
march they could not, the road was now so dreadfhlly 
cut up. I would beg my reader to imagine Cheepside 
in London strewn with broken glass, bottles, pots, and 
iron railings, diligences, omnibuses, carts, wagons, 
wheelbarrows, and watering-carts, planks and scafibld- 
poles, with ladders, barrels, buckets, and articles of 
household furniture, in fact everytliiiig a mob can lay 
their hands on ; and they then ‘may form some notion 
of the scene wiiicli all the principal thoroughfares in 
Paris presented on that day. 

On reaching the bottom of the Rue du Paubourg 
Montmartre, I was stopped by the people, who were 
constructing a very strong barricade, and desired to 
assist. This 1 had no particular wish to do, as I knew 
not how long before it might be the scene of a san- ; 
guinary struggle. Tlie method pursued in constructing | 
tliese street defences was nearly in all cases the same. 
Where any street vehicles could readily be obtained, 
they were used in preference to other materials ; but as 
these things were now nearly used up, the mob had no 
resource but that of paving-stones. 

A hand of labourers formed line across the street, 
with crowbars, pickaxes, or bars of iron, with which 
they loosened the stones. These were rapidly taken up 
by another line, who passed them ou to a third, and so 
on to the barricade. By these means a barricade was 
formed in an incredibly short space of time. My station 
being nearest to the barricade — for they had selected 
me, on account of my being taller than most of them, 
to place the stones on the top— I took the opportunity 
of passing over to the other side, and finally gave them 
the slip. 

On Beaching the Boulevards, I found all the fine 
trees cut down, and placed across tlie road. Every- 
where were traces of the destructive activity of the 
preceding night Advancing towards Porte St Denis, 

1 passed a very large body of trf>op8. Dragoons dis- 
mounted, standing by their liorscs ; troops of the line, 
with their scarlet trousers covered with mud ; rificnien 
in their dark-green uniforms ; and artillery standing by 
their guns. With the exception of the military, I was 
alone on the Boulevard, and tiie sound of my own foot- 
steps sounded painfully on my ear ; for the silence of 
death reigned amidst thousands, all standing still and 
motionless as statues. A long line of watch - fires 
were smouldering, round which they had evidently 
bivouacked ; and tlie men looked pale and spiritless 
with excessive fatigue. At the farther extremity of 
tliii^ body of soldiery were placed several pieces of 
cannon, pointed towards Porte St Denis. My heart 
sunk within me, and tears started in niy eyes, as I 
thought how soon they might be used in the destruc- 
tion of my fellow-creatures. I never shall forget the 
sensations those murderous engines of war occasioned 
within me. 

After passing these troops, and arriving at Porte St 
Denis, I found an enormous barricade. 1 climbed over, 
and was made prisoner in an instant. Again I was set 
to work, as they were forming four massive barricades 
at this point— one across Rue St Denis, one in the 
Faubourg, and the two others across the Boulevard. My 
condition at this moment iins not to be envied: sur- 
rounded by savage-looking men, armed to the teeth, in 
the inidst, of stone waU^ while opposite the one 
on employed several pieces of cannon 

weiejpphied. Their murderous - looking muzzles, 
cra|n|il' grape, ready in a moment to pour de- 
Op all opposed to them, made me feel any- 


At this work I was kept, as nigh as I can guess, about 
four hours, lifting great stones above my head. At 
length I sank down upon a heap of stones, perfectly 
overpowered by fati^ie, although my fcllow-labonrers 
worked on with undiminished zeal. . Perhaps I did not 
enter into the spirit of the thing so much as they did, 
for I never shall forget the activity displayed by all 
classes. The man of evident wealth, in morning-gown 
and slippers, worked side by side with the labourer in 
blouse and sabots. All seemed actuated by the same 
indomitable zeal, and perfect order and good-will seemed 
to exist aniong them. . 

A respectably. attired individual came up to me and 
inquired in a compassionate tone if I was not fatigued. 

I showed him my hands, torn and bleeding, my lieated 
brow dripping with perspmation, and my soiled and 
muddy dress. He entered a wine-shop, and gave me a 
bottle of wine and a small loaf, which I very thankfully 
received, and quickly devoured. 

Presently I heard a great beating of drums, and on 
looking over the barricade, saw a body of military ap- 
proaching from the Faubourg, their glittering bayonets 
extending as far up the Faubourg as I could well see. 

The barricades were manned in a moment, and my 
heart beat furiously within my bosom. I thought of ; 
England, of home, my pretty cottage, my wife and four | 
little ones. I cast a despairing look around, but no ‘ 
chance of escape this time. Still the drums advanced, ; 
beating thunders, and then the troops halted ; the noise ; 
of the drums ceased, and then came a moment of intense i 
excitement. A parley took place between tlie troops i 
and the people. One orator spoke at great length, and I 
evidently very much to the purpose, although I could ! 
not understand half of what he said ; but it ended by | 
the soldiers giving up their arms to the people. This 
w'as scarcely finished, when another body of ‘National 
Guards came up. A National Guard, who w'as with 
the people, stood on a broken i>illar, and waved his hut 
on the point of his bayonet. The men came nisliing 
over the barricade, and boldly fraternised with tliii 
peo|>le. • 

The mob, now mingled with the National Guards, 
formed line on the Boulevard between Porte St Denis 
and Porte St Martin. Nearly all now had muskets, 
although many were armed with every species of wea- 
pon. Sonic had evidently furnished themselves from 
the theatres and old curiosity shops ; some were armed 
cap-a-pie, like the knights of old ; some witli Indian w’ar 
clubs and tomahawks. Among other things, I recog- 
nised a very large sword which I remembered seeing ex- 
posed for sale as the sword of the executioner of Paris. 

A cry now burst from many lips of * Au.x Tuilcries ! 
Aux Tuilcries !’ They formed column, with drums at 
their head, and began a scrambling march over the 
numerous barricades down Rue St J^cnis. 

I had read, when a boy, of the awful and sanguinary 
struggle attending the tHkin% of that abode of royalty j 
and BO, sufreriiiB' my curiosity to get the better of pru- 
dent fears, I followed the throng, who advanced beating 
their drums, and roaring in chorus the ‘ Marseillaise,* 
particularly the words, ‘ Aux arrnes, citoyens ! ’ varying 
it, however, with the eternal ' Mourir pour la Patrie.* 

They took the direction of the Tuilcries, by the way 
of Rue Thevenot, crossing Rue Petite Carreau, to the 
Place des Victoires. At tiiis plgce they halted, in order 
to induce a body of National Guards assembled there to I 
join them. ' i 

There was here a general inspection of the revblu- I 
tionary irregulars. Those who had no ammunition 
were supplied by those who had : a captain of the 
National Guard took the command ; the revolutionary 
forces formed line, and marched and countermarched 
round*the place. They were now a formidable-looking j 
body— truly picturesque in their blouses and caps — ' 
their beards and savage -looking moustaches adding 
much to the effect, with their now half-military cos- 
tume, for Kvernlwore dr^ons* helmets, or the steel 
cap of days long past. The masquerade rooms had 
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evidently supplied much to the adornment of many of 
this motiey assembly. 

Now again thundered the druma^ and again a thou- 
sand voices roared the ‘ Marseillaise,* commencing with 
‘ Aliens enfans do la patrie;* but many preferred be- 
ginning with the finish, and shouting at the top of their 
voices * Aux armes, citoyens !’ and by way of variety, 
gave a few lines of the * Ghor des Girondistes*— 

* Mourir pour la patrie, 

C’e«t le sort lo phu beau, lo plus digno d’envio 1 * 

for they seldom got over those lines. 

‘ Aux armes ! Aux armes ! Aux Tuilerics ! ’ shouted 
a thousand voices; and so to the Tuilerics they went, 
and 1 followed. 

On reaching the back oP the Falais Royal, a short 
street separated me from the main body of the insur- 
gents, When suddenly I heard the discliarge of a single 
gun, and then anotiier, and another. This was suc- 
ceeded by a dead silence; and the few persons who 
were iu the street stopped short, and turned pale, as I 
daresay I did myself. This lull of a few short moments 
was succeeded by n deafening roar, produced by tlie 
discharge of some hundreds of muskets, with a proxi- 
mity so close, that the smoke whirled in white wreaths 
over my head. At this moment a youth, wdio could not 
screw his courage to the shooting point, proffered me 
his gun. 1 politely declined the oiler. Then suc- 
ceeded an irregular firing, which gradually increased 
ill strength every moment. Then another, and another 
heavy discharge, fully convinced me that the people 
were engaged in regular battle with the military. 

Gradually the excitement overcame iny fears, and 
my pulse, though quick, beat more regularly. Wish- 
ing to obtain a view of the action, 1 passed into the 
Hue dc Valois, formed on one side by the Palais 
Royal. At the end of this street the people were 
firing over a barricade, at what or whom, the volumes 
of smoke prevented me seeing. One party, with 
sledge-hammers and crowbars, were busily engaged 
in forcing the iron gates of the Palais Jvoyal, while 
others amused themselves by breaking the plate-glass 
windows wdth stones and oyster- shells. The lower win- 
dows, which were defended by strong iron bar.s were 
battered in, bars, stonew'ork, and all, and the mob en- 
tered. This part of the building, I imagined, must have 
been used as a store, from the immense quantity of 
wearing apparel that was throwm out and burned in the 
street. Prom one window' w'as thrown an iiumeiise 
qtiantity of bedding, which w'as likewise heaped on the 
fiaines, until the heat became insupportable, and the 
smoke all but blinding. Some, indeed, set fire to the 
building itself, which others extinguished, much, liuw'- 
Gver, to their own personal risk. 

As the fighting continued, 1 lost all sense of danger, 
and soon found myself close to the barricade which ran 
across the Rue de Valois, from the Palais Royal to a 
wine-shop opposite. 

On looking across the square in wlAeh stands the 
fuyade of the Palais Royal, I found that the firing on 
the part of the military proceeded from a guardhouse 
called the Chateau d’£au. On a terrace that ran across 
the front of this building were stationed three ranks of 
municipal guards, while immediately below them stood 
a body of the troops of the line, the whole joining in 
keeping up a constant fire. 

The scene at this moment was one of great excite- 
ment. The fiash 1 flash t of the musketry through the 
white smoke from tlie terrace and every window of the 
guardhouse, the beating of drums, waving of flags, and 
brandishing bf swords and pikes, all conspired to deaden 
the sense of danger, although the sound of the balls 
striking the barricade, or whistling over my head, bade 
me remember that 1 was witnessing a real battle. 

As: yet I had seen no one hit on our side of the bar- 
ricade; but suddenly a young man who stood rather 
al^ye me on the barricade fell backwards among the 
stones and rubbRU M my fi^t. His teeth were firmly 


fixed in his under lip, and his eyes distorted by a fearful 
squint In a moment the blood came bubbling through 
a small purple spot in liis foroliead, and his features 
were soon covered with the sanguine dye. His whito 
shirt was also soaked with blood, which ran in a puddle 
among the broken stones. lie was soon picked up and 
carried away, and I could not refrain my tears at the 
sight. 

In a few moments another fell, shot through the 
shoulder. His gun fell from his hands : and then what 
possessed me 1 do not know, for my excitement was 
more than can be well imagined, but 1 had taken the 
gun of the wounded man before I had given myself a 
moments time to consider, and immediately bang went 
my piece over the barricade ! A Garde Nationale sup- 
plied me with some cartridges, and from that moment 
1 took my place among the defenders of the barricade. 

Although I could never boast of a great share of 
courage, yet at this moment all thoughts of danger, of 
hon^wile, children, were all forgotten in the fierce 
deimpbjpf battle. It was like skating on very doubt- 
ful ice^ we all know it is dangerous, but yet all 
think they will escape the drowning. 

The battle began about twelve o’clock, and it was 
now nearly one. The people had now possession of the 
Palais Royal, and the houses on tbe other corner of the 
street, from which they fired on the troops below. 

Some fought very bravely, standing on the top of the , 
barricade, loading now, firing then. Others, almost on 
their hands and knees when under the barricade, would 
rise up and fire, retiring to load. Some indeed stood 
at the corner of a street some distance up, and fired off 
their pieces there, which greatly added to the danger 
of tiiose who held the barricade. 

Every time the soldiers tired very heavily, a panic 
would seize some of the combatants, and these would 
make off, to.take up a safer position high up the street. 
A little man, who was armed only with a sword, behaved 
very bravely. lie rallied the faint-hearted, stamped 
and swore, and, followed by a few as desperate as him- 
self, leaped over the barriesado. They were received 
with a deadly discliarge, and many a poor fellow rolled 
over in the mud. The few who were left standing 
came rushing over the barricade. A panic seized the 
rest, and some ran out of the street altogether. 

Rut although foilc'd in their first attempt, again they 
rushed over tlie barricade, again to meet with tiie same 
repulse, and n>any with their deaths. It was now in- 
fleed a hideous scene. The dying and the dead lay 
lieaped together in pools of blood. Their slirieks and 
groans rose into the air, mixed with the frantic, yells 
and horrid imprecations of the mob ; .the muskets kept 
up a deafening roar, and their red tiaslies streamed in- 
cessantly through the stilling sulphurous smoke. The 
faces of the combatants were distorted with rage, and 
many /ought on, luuiigled and bleeding, till they could 
no longer stand to load and tire. 

About this time an officer, whom I afterwards learned 
to be General Lamoriciere, rode into the square : both 
horse and rider rolled instantly into the mud. The 
general rose wounded, I believe, and made his escape. 

A captain of the Garde Nationale, the same 1 think 
who first led the insurgents, now stood on the barricade 
waving his sw^ord, and inciting the mob to charge. He 
was shot through the body, and fell on the other side. 
But the mob rushed from three barricades at the same 
time, two being across Rue St Honorc, and engaged in 
deadly combat, hand in hand, with the soldiers. A 
deadly discharge came from every window of the po.st, 
while louder yells, and cries of agony and rage, mixed 
in wild and savage din witli unceasing roar of the 
guns. 

As 1 did not choose to pass over the barricade myself, 

I could not well distinguish what was doing at this 
moment, from the mingled forms of the combatants, 
and the blinding smoke from a quantity of straw, which, 
plundered from the royal stable, was on fire iu front of 
the guardhouse* Several men passed, me with trusses 
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mailt in the human heart, biit which no mere persuasion 
of judgment or prejudice can utterly extinguish. While 
thus in the dawn of a revival in the spirituel in art, and 
when society is looking back, as with a sigh, to tlie long 
and needless abasement of the beautiful, an author has 
stepped forward to enlighten us respecting many of 
l^hose things which helped, in the olden time, to invest 
religion with poetry, and which, though possibly in 
themselves worthless, tended in some degree to impart 
a charm to the realities of existence. The work of 
Mrs Jameson, to which we refer,* is professedly con- 
nected with the arts of the sculptor and painter ; but 
it likewise, from necessity, embraces much of the le- 
gendary lore on which artists ilmnded their creations, 
and in this respect it may hp said to be a useful hand- 
maid of history. At all events, the book will not be per- 
used without pleasure by those whose fancy is inclined 
to soar towards the cpndnes of the spiritual world. It 
treats of the origin of devotional legends, of emblems 
and attributes of general application ; angels, arch- 
angels, and hierarchies ; apostles, fathers, and saints — 
the whole illustrative of art, and particularly of church 
decoration. Let us exemplify sohie of these interesting 
subjects. 

Any one on entering one of the fine old cathedrals of 
England, will not be less struck with the general gran- 
deur of clfect, than curious as to the meaning of a 
variety of emblematic objects. In one or more of the 
gorgeously-painted windows he will see figures of the 
apostles : one depicted as holding a key ; another with 
a sword in his hand ; a third holding a book ; and so on. 
Now, whence the origin of these fancies ? From w'hat 
source has the artist learned to drape the figures, and 
give each his suitable appointments? Again he sees that 
certain figures representing saints are invested with a 
halo of glory round the head. Ilow did this idlk origi- 
nate? Again he observes that the representations of 
those beatific beings, angels, are furnished with large 
and feathery wings, while, as in the case of the demon 
which the archangel Michael is seen trampling under 
foot, the wings are those of a bat. On these, and other 
j curiosities of archajology, the work before us offers ex- 
planations which canUot but suggest many interesting 
views of mental progress. I’erhaps the most pleasing 
part of the production is the autlidris disquisition on 
angels. ‘ There is something,’ says she, ‘ so very attrac- 
tive and poetical, as well as soothing to our helpless 
finite nature, in all the superstitions connected with 
the popular notion of angels, that we cannot wonder at 
their prevalence in the early ages of the world.’ To 
quote from Spenser : — 

* How oft do they their silver bowers leave. 

And come to succour us that succoiu' want ? 

ITow oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skies, like flying pursuivant, 

Against foul hends, to aid us militant ? 

They for us fight, they watch and duly w'urd, 

And then briglit squadrons round about us iilant. 

And all for love, and nothing fur reward ! * 

Oh why should heavenly God to men have such regard ! ' 

After referring to the principal notices of angels, and 
their attributes, iu Scripture, the author refers to the 
belief in angels which anciently prevailed in the East, 
and the treatment of the subject by different schools of 
painters. As messengecs and as choristers, angels have 
been depicted in the most lovely forms ; but little, it is 
observed, has' been done to illustrate their functions as 
gimrdtans. On this neglect Mrs Jameson has Bome 
happf observations. * They are the deputed guardians 
of i^i jiisAand innocent. Bt Raphael is the prince of 
iho ghardi^^ The Jews held that the angels 

iepulipd angels. The fathers 

of ^he GhWsidan Church taught tha human being, 
^ to that of hiMeath, is ac^ 

' r ah to watch over him. 

I to i^ioh of a good and an evil 
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angel ; but the early Christians supposed us to be at- 
tended each by a good angel only, who undertakes that 
office, not merely from duty to God, and out of obe- 
dience and great humility, but as inspired by exceeding 
charity and love towards his human charge. It w'ould 
require the tongues of angels themselves to recite all 
that we owe to these benign and vigilant guardians. 
They watch by the cradle of the new-born babe, and 
spread their celestial wings round the tottering steps 
of infancy. If the path of life be ditficiilt and thorny, 
and evil spirits work us shame and wo, they sustain us ; 
they bear the voice of our complaining, of our suppli- 
cation, of our repentance, up to the foot of God’s throne, 
and bring us back in return a pitying benediction, to 
strengthen and to cheer. Wlien passion and temptation 
strive fur the mastery, they encourage us to resist; 
when we conquer, they crown us ; when w^ falter and 
fail, they compassionate and grieve over us ; when we 
are obstinate in polluting our own souls, and perverted 
nofiL^iy in act, but in will, they leave us ; and wo to 
thenPi^at are so left! But the good angel does not 
quit hiFcharge until his protection is despised, rejected, 
and utterly repudiated. Wonderful the fervour of their 
love — wonderful their meekness and patience, who 
endure from day to day tlie spectacle of the unveiled 
Imrnan heart with all its miserable weaknesses and vani- 
ties, its inordinate desires and selfish purposes ! Con- 
stant to us in death, they contend against the powers 
of darkness for the emancipated spirit. . . . When at 
leiig(h the repentant soul is sufiiciently purified, the 
guardian angel bears it to the bosom of the Saviour.* 

This may be wild, according to the world’s notion, 
but we Cfinfess we are. sufficiently poetical to embrace 
the belief in almost its litoral sense. It gives us comfiirt 
to know that a messenger of God — a spirit of Divine 
grace — is watchful over our temporal concerns. Better 
at least for mankind that they should possess so con- 
fiding a fiuth, than that they trampled the spiritual 
altogether umler foot. 

With respect to legendary art as .applied to repre- 
sentations of the saints and fathers of the church, it is 
instructive to observe how circumstances and appear- 
ances have led to niytlis, wliieh ultimately obtained 
universal credence. The human mind longing after 
the infinite and marvellous, ignorant of the principles 
which produce the ordinary phenonicna of nature, has 
been prone to mytlis ; and indeed all knowledge may 
be said to pass through the mythic stage. A myth is 
a story of the niarvellous and preternatural, such as the 
history of the heathen gods ; but it is frequently asso- 
ciated with local appearances, whicli are supposed to be 
accounted for by its details. Every village has its myth.'* 
If there be a huge mound of earth, which nobody knows 
the origin of, it is said to be the grave of a giant, who 
lived in these parts long ago. If thecc l)e two round 
holes in the face of a rock at the distance of perhaps a 
foot from each other, they are Samson’s span. If there 
be a row of large boulder stones on a moor, these Were 
laid down by a celebrated wizard. Such are familiar 
examples of the wn///i. The pictures of the fathers are 
half mythic. St Jerome was reputed to he as bold as a 
lion ; this talk of his lion-like character was expanded 
into a story, in which a lion performs a part; and the 
saint is acconliugly always painted in company with a 
lion. Here is the myth: — * We read in the legendary 
history of St Jerome, proceed^ our authoress, ‘ that one 
evening, as he sat within the gates of his monastery at 
Betlilehem, a lion entered, limping, as in pain ; and all 
the brethren, when they saw the lion, fled in terror. 
But Jerome arose, and w^t forward to meet him, as 
though he had been a guesii; and the lion lifted up his 
paw, and $t Jerome, on examining it, fomid that it was 
Wounded by a thorn, which he extracted ; and ho tended ■ 
the lion till he was heeded. The gratei^l beast remain^ ; i 
With his and Jerome conflded to ium : 

tasjc pf gttardlng kn ass which wc^ employe^ 
ing flrewpod ftom the occiisioh, 

Ihildhg gPh^ ass was at pasting: smhb 
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roer^ants passing by carried away the latter, and the 
ll<^, after searching for hipd in vain, returned to the 
monastery with drooping head, as one ashamed. St 
Jerome, believing that he had devoured ^his companion, 
commanded that the daily taslc of the ass should be 
laid upon the lion, and that the fagots should be bound 
on his back; to which he magnanimously submitted,* 
until the kss was recovered ; which was in this wise : 
One day the lion, having finished his task, ran hitlier 
and tiiither, still seeking his companion; and he saw 
a caravan of merchants approaching, and a string of 
camels, which, according to the Arabian custom, were 
led by an ass ; and when the lion recognised his friend, 
he drove the camels into the convent, and so terrified 
the merchants, that they confessed the theft, and re- 
ceived pardon from St Jerome.* 

The stories of patron saints overcoming huge serpents 
and fiery dragons are all myths, founded on the dis- 
covery of saurian remains of a large size. The skeleton 
of a marvellously large reptile is found somewhere, and 
forthwith an imaginary hero called St George is mounted 
on a charger, and kills tlie terrible creature with his 
spear. We are, however, half sorry for having to un- 
veil these popular myths ; and recommending Mrs 
Jameson's fascinating book to the perusal, and not too 
prosaic judgment of our readers, we conclude with a 
very pretty myth, founded on tlie reputed bodily 
strength of St Christopher : — 

VChristophcr was of the land of Canaan, and the 
name by which he was there known was Offero.^ He 
was a man of colossal stature, and of a terrible aspect, 
and being proud of his vast bulk and strength, he was j 
resolved that he would serve no other than the greatest 
and the most powerful monarch that existed. So he 
travelled far and wide to seek this greatest of kings ; 
and at length he came to the court of a certain monarch 
who was said to exceed in power and riches all the i 
kings of the earth, and he ofTerod to serve him. And I 
the king, seeing his great height and strength — for j 
surely, since the giant of Gath, tliere had been none I 
like to him— entertained him with joy. 

‘ Now it happened one day, as Christopher stood by 
the king in his court, there came a minstrel who sung 
before the king, and in hi.s story there was frequent 
mention of the devil, and every time the king heard the 
name of the Evil Spirit he crossed himself. Christopher 
inquired the reason of this gesture, but the king did not 
answer. Then said Christopher, “ If thou tellest me not, 

I leave thee ! *’ So the king told him. ** I make that 
sign to preserve me from the power of Satan, for I fear 
lest he overcome me and slay me.” Tljcn said Christo- 
pher, ** If thou fearest Satan, then thou art not the most 
powerful prince in ttie world: thou hast deceived me. 

1 will go seek this Satan, and him will 1 serve; for he 
is mightier than tliou art." So he departed, and he 
travelled far and wide ; and as he crossed a desert plain, 
he beheld a great crowd of armed men, and at their 
head marched a terrible and frightful being, with the 
air of a conqueror ; and be stopped Christopher on his 
path, saying, ** Man, where goest thou?" And Christo- 
pher answered, I go to seek Satan, because he is the 
great^t prince in the world, and him would I serve.** 
Then tile other replied, “I am lie: seek no farther.” 
Theu Christopher bowed down before him, and entered 
bU eer vice ; ' aud they travelled on together. 

vhen had journeyed a long long way, 
tlj^i^a^e to a place where four roads met, and there 
we wayside. Wheu the Evil One mw 
seized with feiM^i and trembled yio- 
sfiwVlihd he turned hapk. and xhade a great circuit 
Chrittpi^ he was asto- 

thou done So?^”*‘^d 
^eii said Christopher; If 
: So, being: :thuS'Con* . 

that'cross^died' Jesus 
must .trembie''.«nd;fiy,'". 
tor ;'I. and. 


whom thou fearest, must be more potent than thou 
art ! 1 will go seek him, and him will I serve 1 " So he 
left the devil, and travelled fiir and wide, seeking Christ ; 
and having sought him for many days, he came to the 
cell of a holy hermit, and desired of him that he would 
show him Christ. Then the hermit began to instruct 
him diligently; and said, “ This king whom thou seekestM 
is indeed the Great King of heaven and earth ; but if 
thou wouldst serve Him, lie will impose many and hard 
duties on thee. Thou must fast often." And Christo- 
pher said, 1 will not fast ; for surely if I were to fast, 
my strength would leave me.** “ And thou must pray I ’* 
added the hermit. Said Christopher, ** 1 know nothing 
of prayers, and. I will not be bound to such a service." 
Then said the hermit, Knowest thou a certain river, 
stony, and wide, and deep, and often swelled by the 
rains, and wherein many iieople perish who attempt to 
pass over?" And he answered,/*! know it.” Then^ 
said the hermit, ** Since thou wilt neither fast nor pray,' 
go to that river, and use thy strength to aid and to save 
those who struggle with the stream, and those who are 
about to pcrisli. It may be that this good work shall 
prove acceptable to Jesus Christ, whom thou desirest i 
to serve, and that he may manifest himself to thee!" j 
To which Christopher replied joyfully, “ Tliis I can do. I 
It is a service that pleasetli me well ! ** So he went, as 
*^he hermit had directed, and he dwelt by the side of 
the river ; and liaviug rooted up a palm-tree from the 
forest — so strong lie was and tall — he used it for a staff* 
to support and guide liis steps, and lie aided those who 
were about to sink, and the weak he carried on his 
shoulders across the stream ; and by day and by night 
he was always ready for his task, and failed not, and 
vras never wearied of helping those who needed help. 
So the thing that he did pleased our Lord, who looked 
down u^ii him out of heaven, and said within himself, 

** Behold this strong man, who knoweth uofc yet the 
wav to worship me, yet hath found the w'ay to serve 
me!" 

* Now when Christopher had spent many days in this 
toil, it came to pass one night, as he rested himself in 
a hut he had built of boughs, lie heard a voice which 
called to him from the shore : it was the plaintive voice 
of a chihl, and it seemed to say, ** Christopher, come 
forth and carry me* over 1" And he rose forthwith and 
looked out, but saw nothing ; then he lay down again ; 
but the voice called to him in the same words a second 
and a third time ; and the third time he sought round 
about with a lantern ; and at length he beheld a little 
child sitting on the hank, who besought him, saying, 

“ Christopher, carry me over this night.” And Chris- 
toifiier lifted the child on his strong shoulders, and took 
his staff and entered the stream. And the waters rose 
higher and higher, and the waves roared, and the winds 
blew; and the infant on his shoulders became heavier, 
and still heavier, till it seemed to liim that he must 
sink under the excessive weight, and he began to fear ; 
but nevertheless^ taking courage, and staying his totter- 
ing steps with his palm stafiT, he at length reached the 
opposite bank; and when he had laid the child down, 
safely and gently, ho looked upon him with astonish- 
ment, and he said, ** Who art thou, eliild, that hath 
placed me in such extreme peril? Hod I carried the 
whole world on my shoulders, the burden bad not been 
heavier !” And the child replied, “ Wonder not, Chris- 
toplier, for tliou hast not only borne the world, but Him 


thou serve in this thy work of diarity; and behold I 
have accepted thy service ; and ih testimony I 
have accepted thy service and thee, plant skff in 
the ground, and it shall mit fortb leaves i^d 
OhristopheT did so; and^^ W eta# 

palm-tree itt the season, and ivai oovertf irilSi o|isters 
of dates ; but the mlr^tdotb had & 

Ghristopher fell on liis faces, and Oonfeilfid M 

.stop^:Chrjs^^/ .v;; ■ 

OfiTero, the bearer, added the prefin 


fbFining the word Christopher. The legend has been j 
finely illustrated by Albert Durer, who represents 
Ciiristopher wading through a dee^ river, leaning on a 
staff, and carrying the infant Saviour on his shoulders. 
Hy a superadded myth, St Christopher is the helper of 
those who struggle with dangers and difficulties. 

A CHAPTER ON ODD PEOPLE. 

* Yes, sir,' said Dr Johnson once in reply to a remark 
of Boswell; ‘every man who has brains is eccentric, 
because he sees and thinks for himself ; and if he. did 
not, minds would be all cut with compasses, and no 
rational man could endure society.* Doubtless the 
leviathan of literature, as both friends and enemies 
called him in his day, had learned, by means of his 
proverbial love of * a good talk,’ how much social life 
is enlivened by occasional obliquities of taste, and even 
of judgment. 

‘ Defend me from pattern ladies and men of rule!* 
was the petition of a rather unruly poet, in which 
many who arc not poets will be found to concur, for 
there seems a natural association between dulncss and 
uniformity. Yet the widest deviations from received 
ideas, as regards external matters, are not always made 
by the ablest thinkers. All the w^orld has heard, and 
probably by this time got tired, of the eccentricities of 
genius. They have been largely reported, and still 
more largely imitated, particularly those of the discre- 
ditable kind, since it was found out that great wit was 
allied to madness. Numbers who could never reach 
the former have adopted the latter as its nearest rela- 
tion, forgetful that they were affecting only wliat had 
disgraced their betters, and too frequently that which 
would have disgraced any grade of mind. 

But the age for such affectations, even of the harm- 
less order, is past ; eccentricity is now known to be one 
of the liabilities, not the consequence, of genius, and has 
been most prominently displayed in those who had no 
genius at all. 

These arc smoothing-down days, and peculiarities 
appear above the surface more rarely than they did in 
less polishing times; but uncelebrated oddities may 
still be en(!ountered in every by-way and corner of life. 
The upland hamlet, the rural village, or the small 
country town, can generally boast a Miss or Mr 
Whimsy of its own, whose out-of-the-way sayings and 
doings will return among the pleasures of memory to 
some of its scattered denizens in far-off scenes and 
years. Even in great cities, where the perpetual 
though changeful currents of business and society are 
calculated to wear away the angularities of minds and 
manners, it is wonderful in wliat perfSetiou they still 
exist 

The first Charles Mathews used to describe three 
mea^ brotbers, all men of business in New York, who 
alwaya had their garments made double the fitting size, 
in order to save time and trouble in case their respec- 
tive corporations should increase, an occurrence which 
app^red probable to them alone. The residents of 
another busy st^t in t|iat sam western city, about 
tweptjf years ago, may recollect an old man whose 

was a bachelor 

S and, Strange io say, no iniser, 

lusted as his b«rn att^dimt 
^ of housekeeping, and never ad- 
mit!^ special ambi^ 

of: 'Vonicn.- 
said old boy had be^ siijghted 
<br' days ; 


perhaps the story originated only in conjecture, but the 
advocates of woman's rights and mission would have 
■been astonished at the legion of wrongs he could 
muster up when denouncing fehiale tyranny, under 
which he affirmed the whole creation groaned. No 
misfortune, great or small, ever happened to any man 
within his knowledge w'hich he could not trace, by a 
most elaborate process of reasoning, to some female 
hand. And one of his chief doctrines was. that no man 
could admit one of the fair (by courtesy) within the 
walls of his domicile and escape absolute slavery. To 
preserve his own liberty, therefore, this original phi- 
losopher superseded the ladies in actual service, from 
stitching shirts to making tea. He is said to have 
acquired extraordinary proficienesy, particularly in the 
former; art, and always boasted to his friends that he 
was one independent man. 

Lin ife rB in the state of celibacy are popularly bo- 
liev^^U^ be more addicted to eccentricity than the 
wedded of mankind; on which belief a minutely inge- 
nious pbilosopficr once suggested the inquiry, * Whetlier 
being single was the cause of their singularity, or vice 
versa?* Certain it is that the special characteristics of 
the New York bachelor could exist in no other condi- 
tion ; yet it may be hoped that all the single are not 
singular, especially as some odd actors are occasionally 
found among the doubly-blessed. 

I knew a married lady whose peculiar taste in dress 
formed the standing topic of conversation to the fairer 
portion of a country parish. She had been an heiress 
in a small way, and could therefore command some of 
the sinews of fashion ; but slie said no milliner should 
ever dictate to her, for she had an original fancy, and 
would nut be put in uniform. This resolution she kept 
with the zeal of a patriot ; never was the regimentalism 
of costffme more defied than in the cut of her garments, 
while the boasted originality was displayed in an ar- 
rangement of colours, and an adaptation of materials, 
wliich set at naught all toilet regulations. Her fa- 
vourite winter attire was a white ilaunel cloak lined 
with scarlet. She delighted in tartan boots ; and when 
I last heard of her, she had just horrified the ladies of 
the neighbourhood by triinraing her bonnet with broad- 
cloth. 

Perhaps the most ordinary and unobtrusive form of 
eccentricity is favouritism with rcgard.to certain articles. 
There was a man of rank some years ago in Paris, 
known to his acquaintances by the soubriquet of ‘the 
shoe-gatheffer,’ from his habit of heaping up boots and 
shoes, new and old, till a large room in his residence 
was necessarily set apart for the purpose of containing 
them ; and he was said rarely to have passed a shop of 
the kind without ordering home an additional supply. 

A clergyman of my native village took a similar de- 
light in wigs ; and a hundred and fifty ‘ time defiers,’ as . 
a London wit designated those articles, were sold by 
auction on the good man’s premises after his death. 
The rarest instance of this, description I ever knew was 
that of a farmer whose enthusiasm rested on pots. He 
bought them, large and small, on every possible pretext, 
to tim confusion of the kitchen-maid and Uie .annoyance 
of his helpmate ; till the latter, having a small taste of 
the Tar^r in her compositiioii, at len^^h decl|ired war 
aiif^nst and ey^tually won the day so far, 

that, on occasional visits to the nearest 

market town, she wont to shout after him the fol- ; 
lowing a^UratibOr ^M^ pots home 

yonl* Her injtUicUOii was generally obeyed, : 

ladyr might hot be p w 
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a Bupernutberary dram warmed the former’i fancy, it 
would BometimeB revett to the ancient channel, and he 
hl^ been known to deposit a pot or two pt a neighbour- 
ing oottage, as the dread of probable consequences oc- 
curred with the sight of his own chimney smoke. 

Some persons are eccentric in their curiosity, and a 
troublesome kind of oddity it is at times to their neigh- 
bours, as they ard apt to ask all manner of inconvenient 
questions. A family dispute, a lost situation, or a 
failure in business, is among their chosen subjects; 
and by way of securing authentic information, they 
midre a point of applying to the parties most concerned, 
It was a genius of this order wlio, when Talleyrand Was 
dismissed from office by the Emperor, sent him a long 
letter explicitly detailing all the reports in circulation 
against him, and concluding with a polite request to be 
informed which of them was true. A similar character 
on our own side of the British Channel one day mis- 
taking Tyrone Power for a captain of his acquaintance 
who had just quitted the service under equivocal circum>^ 
stances, seized the comedian by the button at Charing 
Gross, with, * Oh, Captain Blake, 1 was sorry to hear it 
•— *pon my honour I was— but were you actually ca- 
shiered for cowardice?* 

‘ I have not the honour to be Captain Blake, sir,* said 
Power, still led along by the button j ‘ and when you 
meet that gentleman, 1 advise you not to press the 
question.’ 

‘ Why,* said the blunt of brain, ‘ couldn’t he tell me 
best?* 

‘ Ah yes, my dear fellow,* responded Power benevo- 
lently t * but he might kick you ! * 

Probably the most eccentric expression of grief re- 
corded is that of Madame du Dcifand, of Walpole noto- 
riety, who, being informed in the midst of a large i)arty 
that, one of her intimate friends had died some hours 
before, ejaculated, ‘ MChtt ! I shall not be able to take 
any supper!’ 

Ec^ntric prejudices are comparatively common : one 
occasionally meets with individuals who regard the use 
of auimal food as the cause of all ills that flesh is heir 

to ; and a gentleman, formerly residing in Kent, put his 
confldenoe entirely in turnips as their universal remedy: 
Constitutional antipathies or affinities, unaccountable 
as they are in themselves, would perhaps account for 
these notions, as well as for those eccentric preferences 
of siglits, sounds, and odours, which ‘are otherwise in- 
explicable. Persons have been known to dislike the 
smell of roses, and rather prefer that of garlic ; others 
have relished the rasping of a file; and tlie Dutch 
doctor, who saw nothing in all Paris to admire but the 
shambles, has doubtless brethren in many lands. 

There are, however, peculiarities of taste which have 
their origin in the higher ground of our nature, and 
belong to minds of a finer fabric. Charles Lamb con- 
fisssed that he admired a squint, because a girl to whom 
he had been attached in early life squinted prodigiously ; 

: and a lady of my acquaintance once thought a club-foot 
interesting, from similar recollections. It is strange 
l^w seldom eccentricity takes on elevating or even an 
i : W form ; odd ways are rarely those of pleasant- 

j ; i^Ss» or i»ace either; tbo^^ many of the world’s not- 
; Abliw havfe ind^ as stalls recorded by better 

I ; W pftges than mine. It is not .always 

i from his neighbours, but 

obsti- 

1 virtuosi' he found 

' to learn '^not^only': the 

' " fo-encoun- 

in all companies, sometimes created most ludicrous 
annovanoe to the parties interrogate^, though I cannot 
recollect an instance of her getting beyond the great 
grandfather. 

It has been observed that singular tastes and habits are 
less frequently found among the working-dasses than in 
the superior ranks ; the pressing necessities of life gene- 
rally requiring the utmost exertions of the former in 
continuous labour, leave them neither time nor means 
for indulging in . peculiarities. There is no scope for 
eccentricity in such circumstances ; yet where the bent 
is strong, it will make room for itself. Some yeara 
ago a northern town of England, once famous in Bor- 
der history, and now of some importance on one of 
our great railway lines, received an addition to its in- 
habitants, whose mode of conducting his pilgrimage 
through life, considering the path in which he jour- 
neyed, was something original. He was a roan about 
thirty, tall, handsome, and of that sort of air generally 
known as genteel, on which point his singularity seemed 
to rest. l*he man avowed himself to be a native of 
London ; his business was the sale and manufacture of 
muffins ; and no one, so far as I heard, thought of in- 
quiring after his name. He lived in a small cottage in 
the suburbs of the town, to which neither assistant, at- 
tendant, nor visitor was known to have been admitted. 
There he made his muffins, and thence he issued to 
supply his various customers as regularly as the English 
breakfast-hour came round. But no London exquisite, 
prepared for a lounge in Bond Street or the Park, could 
appear with more fashionably-cut coat; faultless hat, or 
more stainless linen ; from the polish of his boots to the 
whiteness of his gloves he was a perfect Brurnniel, 
always excepting the basket over his arm, which, how- 
ever, was ingeniously contrived to resemble that usually 
carried by anglers. Out of that array he was never 
seen on tlic street. How it could be obtained or 
kept in order was a daily renewed wonder. People 
said there was a very different dress worn at the cot- 
tage ; and all the tailors of the town affirmed he made 
his own garments, as to t))e business of none had he 
given the smallest addition. His 'solitary leisure vras 
spent in cleaning gloves, brushing up matters gene- 
rally, and disciplining a couple of shirts ; for that morn- 
ing-sally was the joy of his life, and to be occasionally 
mistaken for a gentleman dandy, his only aim and re- 
ward. This devoutly-wished-for consummation he at- 
tained at times, and one instance of it served to amuse 
the townspeople, to whose knowledge it came, for many 
a day. The daughter of a respectable merchant who 
had just returned from a London boarding-school, with 
a large importation of airs, and a profound admiration 
for everything showy and useless, chanced to meet the 
incomparable recluse on the first of her morning walks. 
The young lady came home overflowing with what slie 
called the romantic circumstance of a distinguished 
young nobleman actually coming to rusticate in such 
a place on pretext of angling in the celebrated salmon 
river. She knew he was Frederick Beaucliamp, the 
brother of her particular friend Lady Theresa, daughter 
of the Earl of — — , who had introduced him to her just 
before leaving school. He had looked very mueh at 
her : she woifid bow to him on the next occasion. 

True to her resolution, she sallied forth on the follow- 
ing day after an hour’s extra dressing, and encountered 

1 the object of her soUoitpde on his usual morning rpiiiida 
Miss took the opportunity of saluting him in the 
crowded street before two ^erly acquaintances, and 
her nod was most gm^ returned. > : 

1 *H6 cannot reeoUeot me, 1 am sq gmmV 

said:8he:ina;lotid'WliiNj^r,'... 

* Do you knem Mm ?* inqufr^ 

.company;;-':. 

^ jrei P tespona^ 

. Her; ' 
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mid the^ are saiU to have preserved and transmitted 
in tiiia iriauDer most of the old and popular romances 
ofEnrope. 

tto progress of the press, comparatively slow as it 
has been in Italy, has long since superseded this pro- 
fession, as it is probable the advance oi the school- 
ihaster will that of the letter- writer, which is still a 
tolerably remunerative business in the southern divi- 
sion of the continent. About the middle of the last 
century it had attained its zenith in Paris, and many of 
the chief practitioners kept regular ofSexis, with nume- 
rous clerks, appointed, according to their abilities, for 
the different orders of epistles, the composition of wliich 
they were expected to manage as well as the penman- 
ship. Thus one was in the application line, which pro- 
vince included all letters of inquiry addressed to public 
offices, and those of people in search of situations. Next 
came the friendly division : it comprehended all cor- 
respondence with relatives or mere acquaintances. But 
the principal and most laborious was the love depart- 
ment, which required a double supply of hands. A 
facility in the imitation of different handwritings was 
an acknowledged recommendation to this employment, 
and its confidential secrecy was respected even by the 
police of the period. 

It is worthy of remark that the professed letter- 
writer never appeared among the trades of England, in 
those very times of education so graphically described 
by a popular poetaster — 

* "When not a man fn twenty Bcoro 

Knew how to make his mai'k.* | 

The nearest approach to it was the occupation of a 
small number then called clerks, but generally poor un- 
beneficed clergymen, or ill-provided students, residing 
in large towns, who were employed to write news-letters, 
or summaries of the current intelligence, to tlie more 
curious of the ^ nobility when abroad or in the country : 
their vocation flourished chiefly in the Elizabethan age, 
at the close of which it began to wane before that great 
adjunct of modem life — the newspaper j but some re- 
mains of it arc observable in the time of the Protec- 
torate, and it does not seem to have been totally extinct 
at the Revolution. 

There are still older and equally superannuated trades 
that figure in the records of what may be called Eng- 
land's rustic times. One of thcr' (and a contrast it is 
to the last-mentioned) was that of a pewterer. The 
manufacture of pewter -ware appears to have been 
almost peculiar to England, and was esteemed an afiair 
of national pride and profit about the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, when the guild of pewterers was 
incori>orated in the city of Tx)ndon, and a law, dic- 
tated by the narrow policy of the age, prohibited under 
severe penalties any who understood the art and mys- 
tery of pewter-making from going l>eyond the four seas 
of Britain, or taking tlie son of an alien as an appren- 
tice, on any pretext whatever. It is strange to look on 
the old disused plates and flagons which may yet be 
seen in some out-of-the-way farm-house— the only rem- 
nants of oiice bright and ample rows— and think on 
how many subjects public opinion has changed, as well 
as on pewter, since parliament passed that statute. 

A trade in many respects contemporary with the pew- 
iereri, was that known as a woman’s tailor ; for singular 
as it may sound, the dressmakers of our female ancestprs 
>; h^^ Cntitely to the rougher sex. Whether this 
ATfUatigpineDt originated in the fashions of former times, 

; l same substantial materials for the 

^ of both lord and lady, dividing their 

and fine liirb^cloths e<luaUy 
f cdmpaAtively sman difference of 

; was owing to a practical paradox 

'that 'wliich^ o^pies- 
in. ouF ^i'nmdeni 

. ' slimiiMr ' distaht'i'fdr^ our. "discayeryi ' but iltO'' 

prosper - till .the be^. 
viditeu.las 'ta^o^£[a^ttla 


Maria, introduced at once that article of dress palled 
tlie mantua, and its feminine fabricator, as a French 
improvement, to the ladies of her court ; on which ac- 
count the. term mantuamaker was applied to needle- 
women in general, almost to our own times. Shakspearc, 
in one of his dramas, introduces a disciple of the art 
referred to, in terms which indicate how low a place the 
kirtle-making man held in popular respect 

A branch of female industry which rose with his de- 
cline, has long since merged in the complicated duties 
of the laundress ; but in the latter days of Elizabeth, 
few professions in England were more remunerative, 
than that of a starclier. Stiffness was then the order of 
dress; and a divine of the period complains that tlie 
court starcliers were more esteemed and better paid 
than the court chaplains. ^ How far that preposterous 
preference may have weighed with the pulpit, it is not 
fbr us to decide ; but sundry sermons were preached 
against starch: yet in the reign of Charles 11. it ap- 
pears that the apprentice fees required by a professor of 
the art wci^ L.IO for boiling, and L.5 for putting on — 
a smart sum, as money was then, estimated. 

An observant statist has remarked that the only 
trade which has bcicome extinct in Kcotland for many 
centuries, is that of the professional beggar or blue- 
gown, a humble but significant feature of his times. 
One of the most primitive and longest -perpetuated 
trades is that of the gem-scckcr of Bohemia, the rocks 
of that mountainous and yet wild country being 
known to contain a great variety of stones valued hy 
the jeweller. Tlie opal, jasper, anil amethyst, are found 
imbedded Jii their crevices; and in the search for 
these the gem-seeker spends his days. He goes into 
the wdlds a solitary man, like the chamois-hunter of the 
Alps ; hut carrying, in lieu of his rifle and ammunition, 
a chisel, a hauirnor, and a small v'ooden mallet stuck 
in his belt, from which bangs a pouch to contain the 
gems. He is generally of the peasant class, and not 
particularly regular in his habits, a too frequent accom- 
paniment of uncertain earnings, which those of the 
gem-seeker must be; but as a class, their patience and 
skill in tracing out the objects of tlicir search are said 
to be almost incredible ; and there arc current a thou- 
sand tales of fortunate men who bought lands and built 
castles with the proceeds of a single day’s discovery. 
However, these stories generally date from distant 
times. 

Popular superstition or credulity has given ground 
for several singular and soinctinies profitable trades ; 
such as the rain-makers of Africa, the serpen t-eh.*irmers 
of India, and the fortune-tellers, dream-readers, and^ 
finders of stolen goods, so trusted in Europe's dkrkcr 
days, and still known through some lowly represen- 
tatives in its backward corners. It is, however, con- 
solatory to think tliat so few really useful trades have 
been lost or superseded in the course of ages, compared 
with the many avenues of exertion opened by an in- 
creased demand for the conveniences and refinements 
of life. Strangt it is, too, in spite of the familiarity 
consequent on everyday recurrence, to reflect how 
many of the employments of mankind are full of risk 
and danger: the diver, the miner, and the fireman, 
have dreadful trades, as well as the <ohe that gathers 
samphire.* They are indeed, to quote from a Ger- 
man pliilosopher, 'ennobled by utility;* and as the 
buteher remarked of his own ungentle craft, * some- 
body must do it.' l>oubtleB8 the teconciling^ower of 
habit may be largely reckoned on; and in this portion 
of the curtosities of trade, an honest Savoyard’s. expe- 
rience, though belonging te the last, century, seams to 
deserve a place for its singtdierity. He had h^n 
to leave his native Valleys in se^h of wnrk, and could 
find none but tiiat of making woOden 
l^eneh peasants among whom be settUdf l^ 
time the sabots Bttoh as the l^voyard made 
fashion, and then he betook himself to the 
chimneys. ^ Some years afbir a' uddd was ih the 
d&tiiot, imd the Sorojrerd^ 
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varying matfceM with his second profession; when he 
went down a shaft, the worthy man was wont to thank 
his stars that it was not up a flue ; and when on the 
sooty ascension, his thanksgivings were equally fervent 
. that ho was not going down to the mine ; but he always 
assured his friends that neither of them yras so bad as 
the making of sabots. 

The whole area of the province contains about 300,000 
square miles, or upwards of 190,000,000 acres; but the 
actual location does not exceed 7,000,000 acres, and 
even in this there is included a (ionsiderable portion of 
unavailable land. Of the available land, 470,000 acres 
have been purchased ; but the extent of country^ occu- 
pied by sheep and cattle stations is not known. Agri- 
cultural operations have increased so rapidly within 
the last few years, that the produce far ^exceeds the 
wants of the settlers ; and the flour which' in 1839 was 
L.120 a ton, is now from L.12 to L.13. Live-stock has 
increased in a similar ratio ; the numlier of sheep being 
now about 1,000,000, with an annual increase of 200,000; 
whereas in 1844 the number assessed was only 35.5,700. 
Even before this prosperous course began — that is, in 1843 
— the discovery of rich mines gave a powerful imp\ilse 
to the rise of the colony ; but the mineral thus opened 
to the industry of the inhabitants is looked upon by our 
author rather as an auxiliary than as the main cause 
of th^turn of their fortunes. The copper ores of Aus- 
trallllj^e more valuable in the Swansea market than 
those dl^ny other region ; but the necessity of sending 
them thither for smelting — owing to the want of coal, 
and the scarcity of wood near the mines — is the great 
drawback upon the rising fortune of the colony. The 
Burra Burra mine, liowever, in 1847 paid three divi- 
dends to its proprietors, amounting to 200 per cent, on 
the subscribed capital. 

Proceeding into the interior from the coast towards 
the north, the features of tiie country become exagge- 
rated ; and in the midst of vast deserts, we arrive at 
extensive oases of woods and pastures. The author’s 
geological theory is, that the continent of Australia was 
at one time an archipelago, but that the land covered 
by the sea was suddenly raised to its present level by 
igneous agency. The country sinks from the north 
and north-east towards the south and south-west, and 
in this direction tliere came, during the convulsion re- 
ferred to, a rush of waters, which, being divided by in- 
terposing obstacles, sought the sea on one side by the 
channel of the river Uarling, and on the other by the 
great Australian bight. This hypothesis accounts fur 
various appearances our traveller observed on the sur- 
face of the country. He supposes that the two parts of 
the country, in the direction of the torrent, were origi- 
nally separated by water ; and that there will still be 
found the traces of this separation in one or more inland 
seas. Cajitaiii Sturt’s expedition, however, was limited 
in its object. lie was absolutely forbidden to conduct 
his party through the tropical regions to the Gulf of 
Carpentaria, but was directed to ascertain the existence 
or non-cxistcncc of a chain of hills supposed to trend 
from the north-cast to the south-west, and form a great 
natural division of the continent. This chain may be 
considered, from the result of liis inquiries, to have no 
existence ; but he did not quite reach the tropic, and 
was 150 miles to the cast of the centre of the conti- 
nent. 

In his dreary journey he passed through successive 
deserts of sand, earth, and stones. The first was per- 
haps the most tormenting, the travellers being lost in 
small basins or hollows, from which they were unable 
to see to any distance. There was no grass for their 
horse, no water. ‘We were then in one of the most 
gloomy regions that man ever traversed. The stillness 
of death reigned around us ; no living creature w*as to 
be beard. Nothing visible inhabited that dreary desert 
bttt the ant ; even the fly shunned it ; and yet its y ield-^ 
ing surface was marked all over with the traces of 
native dogs,* Day after day they continued traversing 
this wretched country, uqiible to see a mile in any 
dilution. They at length reached a small round hill, 
which they eagerly aseended ; but ‘ there was no appa- 
rent change; rot the bimsii in the distance was darker 
than that hearer to us, ais if plains succeeded the sandy 
desert we had pe^d ever;. The whole landscape, hp^^; , i ; ; 
;eV#, "was on© h£ the most' gloomy eharaeter, and 
found myself obliged to turalTam it in disappoiiifcmgpt* ;; 

CENTRAL AUSTRALIA. 

It is strango that the immense island, or small conti- 
nent, of Australia, although bordered with hritish co- 
lonies, should be still in great part a land of darkness 
and mystery, similar to "those expanses on which, 
when figured in their maps, our ancestors used to write 
the words ierta incognita. But so it is. Repeated at- 
tempts have been made to explore its interior ; but 
to the present moment we cannot tell whether this 
portion of the British dominions contains such inland 
seas as we find in Amcricii, or is laid out in almost 
interminable deserts of sand, earth, or stones. Captain 
Sturt, one of the most persevering and enterprising of 
the Australian pioneers of science, has just published a 
narrative of his explorations ; and although he is far 
from solving the enigma, w'c think it maj'^ be well to 
relate briefly what he has really accomplished, and thus 
to put our readers in possession of the question as it 
at present stands.’*' 

There is little doubt that South Australia is the 
point from which the expedition must set out which is 
destined to bring the whole region within the pale of 
geographical science ; that is to say, it must draw a 
line, south and north, from the eastern angle of the 
great Australian bight to the Gulf of Carpentaria, 
crossing the tropic of Capricorn. The farthest point 
gained by Captain Sturt was 24“ 40' south latitude, or 
a little more than half-way between the head of the 
bight and that of the gulf. His account of this ad- 
venturous journey wants compactness. If it were 
merely rough, we should like it all the better ; but its 
redundancy in unimportant details brings forward un- 
pleasantly the want of literary style and 'artistical 
keeping, and will perhaps render the captain’s audience 
fewer than his labours deserve. 

South Australia, the starting-point, is, as our readers 
know, a rather flourishing settlement, placed about the 
middle of the southern side of the island or continent, 
between l*ort Rliilip on the east, and Swan River colony 
on the west, and extending northwards into the interior 
to the 2r)th parallel of latitude. On the sea-board there 
is plenty of good anchorage, and several secure and ca- 
pacious harbours ; and Port Adelaide forms an excellent 
shipping entrepot for the capital, which stands at a 
distance of six miles from the sea. The city contains 
a population of about 10,000 souls, with chuiches and 
schools on a respectable scale, and shops overfiowihg 
with almost every article of European produce, gene- 
rally at a very trifling advance on hom^rices. 

A considerable part of the province is well wooded 
for some distance inland; hut the trees decrease in 
number as you proceed towards tlie north, till at length 
the country is laid out in open downs. The proportion 
of unavailable land is, in Captain Sturt’s opinion, 
greater than that of good land ; indeed ho thinks the 
quantity of the latter very limited in proportion to the 
earteiit of the territory. Its quality, however, has been 
hitherto under rather than over-estimated; and the 
province is, upon the whole, well fitted for a rural pea- 
santry, and calculated to support likewise by its agri- 
cdltdral {Inducts Iwri^ masses of a mining and manu- 
faeturihg mputation. The average crop of wheat is ' 
u^%rds pr tv^nty-fiire bushels to the acre on the better 
smtf; but Si some localities it exceeds forty ; and it has 

AusWnlift, By, 
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As te M 1 ooul(3t judge, we passed about a mile b^tod 
the Sdth parallel.* 

We shall now, hy way of a change, introduce the 
reader to the Stony Desert. *On travelling over the 
plain, we found it undulating, with shining hollows, in 
which it was evident water sometimes collects. The 
Stones, with whicl^ the ground was so thickly covered 
as to exclude vegetation, were of different lengths, from 
one inch to six. They had been rounded by attrition, 
were coated Vi th oxide of iron, and evenly distributed. 
In going over this dreary waste, the horses left no track, 
and that of the cart was only visible here and there. 
From the spot on which we stopped no object of any 
kind broke the line of the horizon : we were as lonely 
as a ship at sea, and as a navigator seeking for land, 
only that we had the disadvantage of an unsteady com- 
pass, without any fixed point on which to steer. The 
fragments covering this singular feature were all of the 
same kind of rock, indurated or compact quartz, and 
appeared to me to have had originally the form of 
parallelograms, resembling both in their size and shape 
the shivered fragments l 3 ring at the base of the northern 
ranges, to which 1 have already had occasion to call 
attention.’ 

Another extraordinary feature followed — the Earthy 
Desert ; * resembling in appearance a bonndless piece of 
ploughed land, on which floods had settled and sulisided. 
The earth seemed to have once been mud, and then 
dried. Over this field of earth we continued to advance 
almost all day, without knowing whether wc were get- 
ting still farther into it or working onr way out. About 
an hour before sunset, tin's point was settled beyond 
doubt by the sudden appearance of some hills over the 
line of the horizon, raised above their true position by 
refraetion,* These hills, however, soon disappeared; 
and when reached the next day, they proved to be 
merely lofty ridges of sand. *It is. a remarkable fact 
that here, on the northern side of tne desert, and after 
an open interval of more than fifty miles, the same sand 
ridges should occiir, running in, parallel Ijnes at the 
same angle as before, into the very heart of the interior, 
as if they absolutely were never to teriiiinate. Here, 
on both sides of us, to the eastward and to the west- 
ward, they followed ea(jh other like the waves of the 
sea in endless succession, suddenly terminating, as I 
have already 'observed, on the < R8t plain into which 
they ran. What, I will ask, was I to conclude from 
these facts ? — that the winds had formed these remark- 
able accumulations of sand, as straight as an arrow 
lying on the ground, without a break in them for more 
than ninety miles at a stretcli, and which we had al- 
ready followed up for hundreds of miles — that is to say, 
across six degrees of latitude? Ko; winds may indeed 
have assisted in shaping their outlines, but I cannot 
think that these constituted the originating cause of 
their formation. They exhibit a regularity that water 
alone could have given ; and to water, I believe, they 
plainly owe their first existence. It struck me then, 
and calmer reflection confirms the impression, that the 
whole of the low interior I had traversed was for- 
merly a sea^l^d, since raised from its submarine posi- 
tion by natural though hidden causes; that when this 
prpoess of^ elevation so changed the state of things as 
to make a continuous continent of that which had 
heeii an archipelago of islands, a Current would have 
pMteed acrou central parts of it, the direction of 
paraUel to the sandy riilges, and 
^j^uently from east to west, or nearly so-^Mni also 
dip of the interior, as I shall else- 

M irther think that the line of the Stony 
owest of the interior, the current 
i%e^ aionk it with 1^ and 

the >hn4y ridges now 
r hevO ^^ented the^^ fhrmatioh at 

;Up:oheit^ 

oilSbns of the joum^ the 

Iti efihOts eyeiy iKnre^^ boxes 


had been drawn, and the horn handles of our instru- 
ments, as well as our combs, were split into fine laminm. 
The lead dropped out of our pencils ; our signal rockets 
were entirely spoiled ; our hair, as well as the wool on 
the sheep, ceased to grow ; and our nails had become 
as brittle as glass. The flour lost more than 8 per 
cent of its original weight, and the other provisions in 
a still greater proportion.* One day the wanderers of 
the desert saw a number of small black specks in the 
upper air, which increased every nioment in size, till 
presently they found themselves surrounded by hun- 
dreds of the common kite, stooping down to within a- 
few feet of them, and then turning away after a steady 
gaze. The binis had doubtless wondered in their turn 
what the small black specks were that moved, as if 
at random, upon the bosom of the desert, and had come 
down merely to satisfy their curiosity. They had, 
however, a formidable aspect ; and as some of them, on 
approaching close, threw themselves back, as if to avoid 
contact, and opened their beak and spread out their 
talons, the travellers could not help fearing the result 
of a combat with so numerous a body if the visit should 
really prove to be hostile. 

On another day their attention was attracted by a 
black and solitary object on a little rising ground in 
front, of their camp. The dogs flew towards it, and 
were seen worrying some creature, notwithstanding a 
brave resistance. This was a human being, a native of 
the desert, half-dead with hunger and thirst. * Whence 
this solitary stranger could have come from we could 
not divine. No other natives approached to look after 
liim, nor did he show anxiety for any absent com- 
panion. His composure and apparent Bolf-posscssion 
were very remarkable, for he neither exhibited astonish- 
ment nor curiosity at the novelties by which he was 
surrounded. His wJiole demeanour was thuf of a calm 
and courageous man, who, finding himself placed in 
unusual jeopardy,, had determined not to be betrayed 
into the slightest display of fear or timidity.* 

Generally spcakitig, the natives they met in the more 
remote regions took to flight on being observed, and 
exhibited in other respects the greatest awe of the 
Europeans. Sometimes, however, they were of a very 
different character, as may be seen in tlie following 
interesting family group. ‘Their families generally 
were on the opposite side of the river, but one man had 

I his /udret and two children on our side of it. My atten- 
j tion was drawn to him from his j^rseverance in cutting 
' a bark canoe, at which lie laboured for more than an 

hour witliout success. Mr Browne walked with me to 
the tree at which he was working, and I found that his 
only tool was a stone tpmaliawk, and that with such an 
implement lie would hardly finish his work before dark. 

I I therefore sent for an iron tomahawk, which I gave 
to him, and with wdiicb he soon had the bark cut | 
and detached. He then prepared it for launching by 
puddling up its ends, and putting it into the water ; 
placed his luhca and an infant child iii it, and giving 
he^ a rude spear as a paddle, pushed her away from 
the bank. She was immediately followed by a little 
urchin, who was sitting on the* bank, the canoe being 
too fra^le to receive him. But he evidently doubted 
his ability to gain the opposite bank of the Hver ; and 

it was most interesting to mark the anxiety of both 
parents as the little fellow struck across the foaming 
current. The mother kept close beside him in the 
canoe, and the father stoc^ on the bank enoouraginig 
his little son. At length they all landed in samty, 
when the native came to retuSii the t^tbahawki^^ic^^^ 
he understood to have only lent; to him. How- 
ever, I was too much pleai^ I had 

witnessed to deprive him of r ^ did i ever seiS a 
man more deUgnted thkn l^ was 
the totnahawk, the valttb and shjperibSity 
had solatdy proved, was 

me f<^ HI he eyed^ H wjpii indhtte sattiiSeitei khd 

l;heh tutidhg romid^^ the 

hi« family oa the (^j^te hSaW BmetloaSi native 
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camps were highly picturesque. Their denizens sat up 
to a late hour at night; the women employed in beat- 
ing between two stones tlie seed for cakes, with a noise 
resembling that of the working of a loom factory, and 
tlie men moving about from hut to hut. ‘ The whole 
encampment, with the long lino of fires, looked exceed- 
ingly pretty; and the dusky figures of the natives 
standing by them, or moving from one hut to the other, 
had the effect of a fine scene in a play. At eleven all 
was still, and you would not have known that you were 
in such close contiguity to so large an assemblage of 
people.’ 

Captain Sturt speaks very favourably of the Austra- 
lian savages ; but even from his account their civilisa- 
tion would appear to be hardly possible. In the schools 
of the settlements the native* boys and girls are taught 
to read, vrrite, and cipher as well as European children 
of the same age ; but here their capacity of receiving 
instruction ends. An appeal to any higher department 
of intellect is always vain. They desert the schools, 
and betake themselves to their ancestral wilds; and 
notwithstanding all the efforts of philanthropy, not the 
slightest improvement has been made in the social 
condition of the race. Captain Sturt thinks that if the 
children experimented upon were separated entirely 
from tlieir parents .and tribe, the result might be dilfe- 
rent ; but it may be a question whether we are autho- 
rised to sever in this way the bonds of nature, eveu for 
the presumed good of the individuals themselves. 

The results of the expedition, as we have said, go far 
towards proving that there is no mountain range in the 
interior of Australia, but that, on the contrary, its 
central regions are nearly on the sea level, and its 
northern and southern coasts as completel}’’ seijarated 
by deserts as if an ocean rolled between them. Captain 
Sturt still thinks there must be an inland sea; but he 
has no hope of any fertile country being discovered. 
‘ Although I did not gain the direct centre of the con- 
t?nent,’ says he modestly, in concluding some geiieriil 
remarks, • there can be very little doubt as to the cha- 
racter of the country round it. The spirit of eiiterpris«.e 
alone will now ever lead any man to gain it, but the 
gradual development of the character of the yet unex- 
plored interior will alone put an end to doubts and 
thcones on the subject. The desert of Australia is not 
more extensive than the deserts in other parts of the 
world. Its character constitutes its peculiarity, and 
that may lead to some satisfactory conclusion as to 
how it was formed, and by what agent the sandy ridges 
which traverse it were thrown up. I would repeat, tliat 
I am diffident of my own judgment, and that I should 
l)e indebted to any one better acquainted witli the nature 
of these things than I am to point out wffiereiu I am in 
error.’*. 

Before concluding, it will he proper to advert shortly 
to the other measures that have been taken, or are in 
progress, for exploring the continent. To say nothing 
of Dr Leichhardt’s successful expcditi<m from Moreton 
Bay to Tort Essington, Sir Thomas l^ntchcll, the sur- 
veyor-general, discovered a great river in the interior, 
trending towards the Gulf of Carpentaria, and having 
its embouchure, as he imagined, in that supposed outlet 
for the drainage of the region. He pursued the river, 
whicli he named the Victoria, for ten days, through a 
splendid country, covered with luxuriant pasturage. 
> That th^ river/ says he* ‘is the most ' important of 
Australia^ increasing as it does by successive tributaries, 
and not a mere product of distant ranges, admits of no 
dbpdt^l and tke downs and plains of Central Australia, 
tlurOj^gh it flows* seem sufficient to supply the 
world anlinid food.' To ascertain the fur- 
oourse of stream, Mr Kennedy, a 
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was deputed ; but his account was by no means favour- 
able to the sanguine views of the surveyor -general. 
The Victoria, instead of continuing to trend towards the 
north, turned to the south-west, and was then divided 
into several branches, * spreading over a depressed and 
barren waste, void of trees or vegetation of any kind, 
its level surface being only broken by small doones of 
red sand, like islands upon the dry bed of an inland 
sea, which I am convinced at no distant period did exist 
there.* This river appears to be identical with Cooper’s 
Creek, discovered by Captain Sturt, and, in his opinion, 
is cither lost in the Stony Desert, or terminates tlirough 
it in the conjectured inland sea. 

Dr Leichhardt in the meantime set out about a year 
ago on a journey from Moreton Bay to Swan Biver, in 
wliich he will traverse the continent in a transverse 
direction from that of Captain Sturt, from east to west, 
having a distance before him of more than .5000 miles 
in a direct line. He had already made an attempt in 
the same course, but was obliged to return, his party 
beimj^iSAbleJ by the ague, and the loss of all their. 
animaW:;;JVe cannot expect to have news of this adven- 
ture for a year to come; but after all, the most favour- 
able result we can expect from it is the gratifi(*ation of 
scientific curiosity. As a grazing and agricultural 
region, Australia has already been sufficiently dis- 
cussed ; and the unoccupied tracts of New South Wales 
alone would of themselves allbrd an almost boundless 
field for the industry of Europe. ‘ The only thing to be 
regretted,’ says Captain Sturt, ‘ is, that the want of an 
industrious^population keei)s it in a state of nature, 
and that the thousands who are here (in England) ob- 
taining but a precarious subsistence, should not evince 
a more earnest desire to go to a country where most as- 
suredly their condition would be changed for the better.’ 


ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

Tins striking process of which wo arc now' to give some 
account, alfords a beautiful example of the adantation 
of purely scientific knowledge to the details of productive 
industry. Not many years have elapsed since electricity 
w'.as looked upon as a mysterious agency, more to bo nro- 
Bccuted as a subject of speculative science, than as alForuing 
means for obtaining practical results afiplicablo to the pro- 
duction of articles of taste and utility in our arts and 
manufactures. Now the case is different; and for such 
ends tlie agency of clectro-pilv.anism, one of tlio branches 
of the parent science, is in daily requisition. 

Professor Daniell having constructed what ho called his 
* Constant Galvanic Battery,’ found that, by the peculiar 
action of the galvanic current, the copiK’r contained in the 
solution of Buiphate of copper, used as one of the exciting 
liquids, w’as deposited in a thin film on the sides of the 
vessel containing it, and that a fac-simile of any projec- 
tion or indentation thereon w tis at the same time faithfully 
given in the metallic deposit. 

Mr Spencer of l/iverpool, Mr Jordan of London, and 
Professor Jacobi of Petersburg, aware of the above fact, 
almost simultaneously, and without any comniunication 
with each other, conceived the idea that the cironmstanoe 
might be taken advantage of in producing fac-siniiles of 
medals, engravings, &o.; and with this view instituted 
experiments, wdiich proved the interesting fact, that im-. 
passions might be taken in copper of any article preitared 
for its reception, by suspending it in a solution; pf sulphate 
of copper, and causing a galvanic current to pas^ through it. 
By a natural train of thought, certain persons weteled to try 
wheth^ the more valuablo metals, as silver or gold, could 
be defk>8ited by galvanic agency. It was lett forihe Messrs 
Elkington of Birmingham, by a very ibxtenrive course of 
expenments, to pMve' the perfect pogribility of the plan, 
which formed the subject of the patents gifted to them 
fov improvements in eleotr^typln^ or electro-metallurgy. 
B^ore dotalliim a few of the curiosities of this wondemil 
procUsB, vre wiR briefly explain the mode of operating. To 
ob^iu fao-siI»iles Cf cflmviugB In copper, the following ap- 
^ratns is i^hnixed;-^A*hhx dirided into two portions py 
a porous paj^ltioh Is pi^ded ; and^^i^^ one of these cells the ; 
Cbpper-plato is susii^ded hy ^ attached to a metmUiU j 
rod Btret(dflhg « 0 wsh the month of; the box, and 
other a zinc plito; of smafles si»o than the copper, 
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SCOTCH CAUTION.. 

It lias become a settled point that the people of Scot- 
land are remarkable for a cold and cautious temper. 
Has it never occurred to any of the multitudes who 
receive and repeat this doctrine, that it is strangely at 
issue with a vast proportion of the facts known regard- 
ing the Scottisli people? We make no apology for 
briefly discussing the subject, because it is manifestly a 
curious circumstance that a people should generally act 
in contradiclion of one of their most notable attributes. 

A potent English monarch had, at the close of the 
tlurtoenth century, by craft and force completely cstab- 
lishcvl a right of dominion over this poor little northern 
country. A private gentleman rose in rebellion. The 
ptiople for years supported him in a guerilla warfare, 
which scarcely was blessed with a hoi)e of success. 
Wallace at length came to the end tViat might have 
been expected. He was put to death by, the ungene- 
rous usurper. Within two years, one of the claimants 
of the crown, who might have continued to be a great 
lord under Edward, is found taking up the same dan- 
gerous game. In the whole series of transactions which 
followed, down to the battle of Bannockburn, there is a 
show of almost every quality on the part of Bruce and 
the Scots c.i'ccpt caution. 'I’hat battle itself would have 
never happened, if Bruce had not been a romantic 
knight rather than a politic king, for it was obviously 
impolitic for a leader with thirty thousand troops to 
meet an enemy with a hundred thousand in the open 
field. 

Throughout the almost incessant wars, external and 
internal, in which the Scotch were engaged for two 
hundred years after this period, there is no trace of a 
Fabian policy : all is headlong ardour. A pretty young 
French queen, wishing to make a diversion against the 
king of England, with whom lier husbaiM was at war, 
sends a ring to the king of Scotland, with a request 
that would ride three miles into English ground for 
her sake. The Scottish monarch, though a married 
man above forty years of age, immediately invaded 
England under this call. In a few weeks,* while resting 
with his army on a Northumbrian hill, he saw an 
English onhy deploying over a bridge to fight him. A 
politic man would liave attacked it when half oyer, and 
beaten it ; James WAe toq galk^^ to take any such ad- 
i lost his life, along 
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seems as a simple reckless child in comparison. Wlicre 
was Scottish caution on the day of Pinkie fight ? In 
the connection^ the affairs of Elizabeth and Mary, on 
which side li^^ astuteness, and on which the impul- 
siveness? Were the Walsinghams, the Wottons, and 
the Burleighs, a set of frank heedless Englishmen, allow- 
ing themselves to be tricked by the cold calculating 
ministers of the beauteous queen of Scots ? 

The national attribute is brought into a strong light 
in tlie affair of the Covenant. Thu king, with England 
at Jus back, attempts little changes in the ecclesiastical 
arrangements of Scotland. In the month of May IG39, 
this cold-blooded people present themselves in arms on 
Dunse Law, to bide the w'orst which that great monarch 
could bring against them. England had by that time 
some grievances of her own to bear; but it was the 
cautious Scotch who first took to pike and gun for the 
good cause. The affair ends for the meantime in a 
capitiilation ; but next year, on a fine day in the month 
of August, this cool-headed people, once more in 
arms, are seen crossing the Tweed at Coldstream, 
ill order to fight Charles on his own ground. Their 
whole c.onduct throughout the civil w^ar is the oddest 
possible for a cautious people. After all they had 
suffered from Charles, twenty thousand of them fol- 
low'ed the poor Duke of Hamilton to Uttoxeter, with 
a vain hope of redeeming their niihappy monarch from 
the bondage of the sectnrieij. Not content with thus 
knocking their heads against Cromwell, they must, two 
years after, defy him and rexinblican England for the 
sake of Charles II. Their attack on Oliver at Dunbar, 
their march to Worcester, are most extraordinary 
doings for a people eaten up by the spirit of selfish cal- 
culation. Never certainly was caution more whimsically 
shown, or more inappropriately rewarded. 

It was the fate of Scotland in the next reign to be 
put under a church estabUslmicnt w'hich represented 
the opinions of only a handful of the people, but which 
w'as supported by a powerful and merciless government. 
The peasantry of a single county rose in rebellion, and 
fell in scores under the bullets of Dalyell. The peasantry 
of another county, some years later, exposed them- 
selves in the same way to the sabres hf Claverliouse. 

A thousand of these calculating people w*ere offered 
liberty if they would say ‘ God save tlie king ~ the al- 
teruatiye being Barbadoes and Maryland. Stoiuige for 
a Cautious people, they refused, cold strand of 
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fitrangfe to think of thom as spocimens of a nation who, 
#l&ile allowed to have tolerably clear heads, are yet set 
: i^wn a# generally distinguished by frigid hearts ! 

The two rebellions in behalf of the exiled House of 
Stuart will or course appear as notable illustrations of 
this national torpor of feeling, In 1745, the Scotch 
Jacobites came out in thousands to the open field, 
braving for their principles loss of rife and possessions ; 
while the English Jacobites, equally engaged, remain 
quietly at home, and read of Prince Charlie’s progress 
in the newspapers. Even of the Welsh, hotheaded as 
they are reputed to be, not annan draws his sword. It 
is pleasant for a Scotchman to think of eighty his 
/cautious' countrymen getting themselves hanged at 
Carlisle, Preston, and Kennington Common, for daring 
to rank themselves up against King George and his 
army ; many of them declaring, too, with their last 
breath, that, if it were to do over again, they would do 
it The affair of 1745 was almost the only occurrence 
for a century after the accession of the House of Hanover 
that forcibly attracted the attention of the English to 
Scotland ; and strange to say, it presents this so-called 
oaiitious people in an attitude purely romantic, auda- 
cious, and unwise. 

After ages of war and "civil broils, the Scotch be- 
thought thcmselyeSi at the close of the seventeenth 
century, of applying their energies to commerce. The 
first ventures of so cautious a people one would have 
expected to be on an exceedingly moderate scale in pro- 
portion to their resources. All the circumstances ought 
to have been marked by prudence and forethought. 
What was the actual fact? — a plan of extraordinary 
boldness, for an entrepot at Darien, involving a capital 
of four hundred thousand pounds, being about half of 
the whole circulating medium in the country. The 
total destruction of their expeditions, and the perdition 
of their money, bear strong witness indeed to the 
natiouai attribute! About tliat time, who was the 
Scotsman most conspicuous in England? — was he a 
paragon of caution? It was William Paterson, who 
projected the Bank of England^one of the most ad- 
venturous beings perhaps that ever breathed. Twenty 
years later, Prance was thrown into an extraordinary 
ferment by a new bank, on which canr.j to be engrafted 
a scheme for colonising Louisiana. The projector was 
a foreigner, a daring schemer in monetary matters. So 
successfully did lie impart his enthusiasm to others, that 
people of all ranks flocked to convert their actual capital 
into his paper. A stranger entering the Hue Quiri- 
quempoix at that crisis would have found a hunchback 
making a good livelihood by letting out his back as an 
extempore desk on which the transfers of an imaginary 
stock were negotiated. If introduced at court, he would 
have found the sou of the projector admitted to the 
circle of noble youths who were privileged to join in 
the dances of the young king. Strange to say, the man 
who produced the universal madness in Paris, to be 
followed by an equally universal ruin, was a member of 
that nation so celebrated for its cautious calculations : it 
was Jolin Law, a native of Edinburgh. Banking, it i 
will be said, has been conducted cautiously and success- 1 
jbhy In Scotland. Not so fast. The Success of Scotch 
bauldhg 'iqrose in reality from a feature of incaution, a 
large issue of n 0 tei. ^ But for the smallness of the coun» 
allowing each man to know something of another's 
i^rsi and the general probity of the men engaged in 
iaaue of /notes so mu^ beyond the means 
immediate would have 
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issued notes like a snow-drift, and gave large quantities 
of them out to individuals to be put into circulation in 
different parts of the country, and accounted for at cer- 
tain periods. These notes used to come back for payment 
at the central office, before their various circulators had 
accounted for them. Anybody with a coat on bis back 
and a little brass on his forehead could get a bill dis- 
counted with Douglas, Heron, and Company. It is told 
that there was a back-going fanner about the Pentland 
HUls, who, having exhausted all his friends and neigh- 
Ixmrs, and being reduced to desperation, was told that 
money w'as to be got almost without ceremony at a 
house in the Canongate. He came with a bill for L..'jO, 
accepted by one of his ploughmen, and had the money 
in his hand as quickly as 'if it had been only change for 
a guinea. He packed it slowly* up in his pocket, strode 
to the door, and there turning coolly about, said pretty 
audibly, ‘ Pnith, billies, this canna gang on lantf /’ The 
damage to the shareholders, who were of all classes, 
was dreadful. Sir Walter ^ott speaks with a bitter 
grudge of the loss incurred by his father through 
Douglas, Heron, and Company's bank ; yet we observe 
the old gentleman stands in the list for only L.5()() of 
stock. Mr Islay Campbell, the most successful advo- 
cate of his time, told a friend that it would have been 
better for him never to have made one penny by his 
profession, than to have made a venture in tliat bank. 
Some men paid quotas of loss every now and then 
during the greater part of their lives; and, as we are 
assured only a very few years have elapsed since the 
books were finally wound up, it is not imjirobable tliat 
in some instances the suficrings from Douglas, Heron, 
and Company’s bank extended through three genera- 
tions. 

Any one living in Scotland at the present day, and 
looking round him with the eye of a man of the world, 
would be at no loss, we believe, to discover such 
examples of things done under false calculations, or no 
calculations at all, as would leave him a good deal at a 
loss to account for the character which the people have 
acquired on the score of caution. He would not see 
what are called 'fast men* in great numbers; but of 
heedless speculators and half-crazy projccjiprs he would 
find no lack. However strange it may sound in on 
English ear, there are plenty of rash and thoughtless 
people in Scotland. We really must claim to have our 
fair proportion of folly as well as our neighbours. Only 
inquire into family histories : where is there one with- 
out its wayward member, who is continually coming 
back upon them ruined and undone* to be once more 
set up in the world, or once more and finally shipped 
off for the colonies ? Ask in the share-market— look 
into the Cazette-^inspect the shipping list at Glasgow. 
Hopes you will everywhere find as rife as fears. On 
all sides ruin bears its part beside success. One does 
not hear much now-a-days of such a spirit among reli- 
gious people aj| that which fills the history of the six- 
t^ntb and seventeenth century with wonders. Yet 
only in 1843, about' a third part of the established 
clergy of Scotland abandoned their livings on a point 
of conscience. Other people, ourselves amongst the 
number, are at a loss to understand their reasons; 
opppsito partisans try to extenuate the matter In 
various ways. In plain truth, whatever might be the. 
merits of the prompting cause, it was an astonishing 
example of self-sac^ffioe, one Whicdi any penple might 
be proud to have in their bittory* and which, we 
ventnre to say^ thev Wh nation wlU y^ bO proud to 
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trose cautious at Kilsyth, or Dundee at Killiecrankie? 
Was Eletchcr of Salton cautious when he killed Dare 
at Torquay ? Burns proclaims in his verse that * pru- 
dent cautious self-control is wisdom’s root ;* but, him- 
self, ‘ o’er fast for thought, o’er hot fca; rule,* could never 
practise the maxim. Scott looked a prudent man till 
near the end of his days, when it was found that not a 
son of the Muses in their most reckless times had acted 
more inconsiderately than he. A hardy ardour and 
enthusiasm seems to belong to the whole of the great 
men of our country. Caution is tho last peculiarity 
which a biographer would attribute to tliem. 

How, then, comes it that the Scotch, with such a his- 
tory, obtain such a character ? We cannot undertake 
to solve the mystery to universal satisfaction ; but w'c 
see a few peeps of daylight through it. Tho Scotch, in 
the ordinary aflairs of life, exhibit a tolerably clear 
intellect ; they do not rush into acts and situations with 
the precipitancy of the Irish. But there is nothing ex- 
traordinary about them in this r(!spect. The English, 
however, whose judgment on the point is the subject of 
debate, see their neighbours in two limited aspects. 
Tliey cither sec the northern adventurer plodding his 
way among a people richer than himself, and anxious to 
n»ake up by prudence for his original want of means ; or 
they thcrnRelvcs come as mercantile travellers into Scot- 
land, Reeking to press off all sorts of English goods upon 
such shopkeepers as they think trustworthy. The Scotch 
trader has to be on tluj defensive both against tho trad- 
ing sharpness of the English, and against taking an 
j over-quantity of their goods, all of wliicli he knows must 
be paid for. He tlierefore presents a somewhat hard 
and slow manner to the cmpresacment of his visitor. 
Tlie Scotch are accordingly, as a nation, judged by the 
English from a few specimens,- who are either unfair 
representatives of the mass, or are presented in circum- 
stances so peculiar, that their actual character is not 
represented. It is like judging tho people of Italy from 
the wandering image-venders, or the people of France 
from the conduct of the actors in the Theatre FranQais. 
It gets, however, a sj)eciou8 sort of sanction from the 
fact, that the Scotch do liear themselves with something 
like an average degree of prudence amongst the nations ; 
and 80 it passes. The English, meanwhile, have no more 
idea of the style of living and dealing pursued by the bulk 
of the Scotch people, than they have of the menage of an 
Esquimaux, or perhaps less. The many who live in an 
open-handed and elegant manner, the still greater num- 
ber who live in comfort, the generous charities supported 
in the large towns, the sacrifices made by the poorest 
under the influence of their higher sentiments, remain 
totally unknown, and therefore enter not into the ac- 
count. If these remarks do not explain the mystery, 
then we despair of it, and must leave it as a problem 
to be solved by wiser beads than ours. R. C. 


AN ENGLISH WOBKMAN’S 1JECo£lECTIONS 
OP PABIS IN 1848. 

pECOND ANI> CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Avter the Revolution, business of all kind^ seemed to 
have m^ved a decided check. Work at M. Jolly’s 
was not resumed for more than a week, and theu only 
OR short time* Thousands walked the streets without 
ady emidoyniefit at all, excepting planting trees of 
liberty, ^which they did at every possible place, amid 
great flttug ef lruns and other rejoicings. M. Yachette, 
my liiu#)rd, waS ehe 'whb sUAbred much from the late 
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Bailly, Roland, Brissot, and other Girondins, and so' 
ably contended for now by Lamartine^ He saw with 
pain the wide spread of Communism, , His wufe, a 
woman of good education, and much natural talent, 
seemed in a continual melanclioly, as if under some 
foreboding fear that she could not contend with. 

About this time my friend George, finding his hopes 
of obtaining employment in Paris at an end, was com- 
pelled reluctantly to quit the bosom of his family, and 
to go to sea once more. James Bargucs, his brother, 
who was a man of excellent disposition, and a sincere 
lover of his species, hadsfor his abilities been chosen 
secretary of one of the most violent democratic clubs, 
and was himself imbued with a corresponding quantity 
of their enthusiasm and folly. 

The first act of the Parisian workmen was, by threats 
held out to their employers, to expel all the English 
employed in Paris ; and indeed, as I afterwards found, 
this was pret^ general throughout France. The only 
excuse I cjjj^tfnd for this conduct, was the misery and 
destitutioil%^ were sufiering tliemselves. This gave 
rise to muclraitteriiess of feeling on the part of my 
countrymen, and not without cause. It was a sad blow 
for the keepers of English houses in Paris, as they were 
nearly all obliged to close their shox^s and follow their 
customers. 

My own work continued very slack for some time 
after the Uevolution ; but I had the pleasure of observ- 
ing that the branch of the business in which I was ein- 
j>loyed gradually increased, which I attributed to the 
sux)eriority of the English method over the French. 
Accordingly, as the BX)ring advanced, 1 found full em- 
ployment, occasionally even working five quarters in 
the day, though trade in general was extremely dull. 
Still no symptoms appeared of the wretchedness of the 
majority of the working-classes. The xieople, every- 
where decently clad, laughed, looked hapjiy, and siuig 
their songs with that guieli du emr for which the Pa- 
risian stands unrivalled. 

On the 16th of April, there was a great Communist 
demonstration ; the rappel was* beating in all quarters of 
Paris- The day passed without any particular disturb- 
ance ; but it caused trade, which was slowly reviving, 
again to languish. I found every such popular demon- 
stration followed by a corresponding depression in busi- 
ness j for the rich, alarmed by the constant marching of 
immense bodies of men, beating their eternal drums, 
were rapidly leaving Paris, tJms rendering employment 
still more scarce^ and the masses still more discontented. 
To provide for tho wants of the working-classes, the 
Ateliei's Natio7iaux were instituted, which, to my think- 
ing, was a fatal mistake on the part of the government, 
as a comxdete systcmi of organisation was at once framed, 
which, as was afterwards shown, was fully taken advan- 
tage of. 

On the 20th took place the Festival of Fraternity, 
which exhibited no extraordinary feature besides the 
astonishing length of the line of troops whicdi passed 
in review before the members of the Provisional 
Government. It was generally believed after this 
fete that trade would revive ; but those who thus 
fondly hoped, were doomed to disappointment. Trade 
in all branches, instead of getting better, got worse. 
Theiusands of discontented aud hungry men roamed 
through the streets, by their threatening appearance 
making bad worse. I was particularly struck with 
the appearance of poof James Bargues and his wife, 
whom I had not seen for some time Although 
in theit dress there was an evident struggle between 
prid^^ and poverty, and ho Me of distress cairie from 
th^dips, yet their pale and Annished looks told how 
muieh they ha^ suffered. Od this oOddafon the conver- 
sation flatufillly to the ekUiidg state of things 

In Paris, and rather a hot discussion ensued betweeii ; 
thd- two i that the ' 
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I Ihe vhole Idaihe on tW Communists, whp, by their con- 
•taht had rained the triide of P^is. It ended 

by. M. Vachcttc commanding James ^icaye the room, 
wfateh he did, never again to cross the threshold. I 
wes mneh grieved^ on laccount of the two sisters, that 
politics should thus part friends, and diiderent opinions 
engender such bitter feelings. 

^ As summer approached, the weather became delight- 
nil. I had heard and rend of sunny Prance. Her poets 
had apostrophised her bright blue skies, and sung in 
raptures of her corn-fields and vineyards: I found the 
pictum not overdrawn. Tii# sky was bright and beau- 
tifully clear for many weeks together. Prom tlie ab- 
sence of smoke, there was a particular freshness in tlie 
air, by which the intense heat of the sun was much re- 
Ui^ed. The Boulevards now swarmed with people, 
especially on Sundays, which here is a kind of fete- 
day, instead of being set apart for religious observance. 
Jugglers, tumblers, and showmen lined the path; bands 
of music sounded in the air ; Mdiile all kinds of vehicles 
crowded along the road. In the evening, the cafes were 
filled with company, thousands being seated outside in 
the cool of the evening, enjoying the soothing fragrance 
of the cigar and sipping their coffee, and tiie ladies their 
sugared water. The Boulevards outside of Paris were, 
if possible, more gay, Prom the uumcrous cafes, ball- 
rooms, and summer -gardens, the sound of song and 
revelry met the ear, instead of the more decent tolling 
of the Sa])bath-bcll. 

On the 15th of May Paris was again thrown into a 
state of ferment by the .attack of the Communists on the 
National Assembly. Some of my shopuiatcs I knew to 
be adherents of Barbes, Blanqui, and the other Com- 
munists i and I noticed their absence on this ]jarticular 
morning. Tiie drum beat the rappel^ and again shops 
were shut, and the streets filled with military. I has- 
tened down to the hall of the National Assembly, the 
front of which was guarded by a troop of dnigoons, 
while immense numbers of tlie Garde Nationalo were 
hastening down the quais. 

I was standing nearly opposite tlie Chambers when 
Lamartine and Ledru-ltollin left the Assembly on. 
horseback. A thousand voices cried, * Vive Lamartine! * 
and a few, ‘Vive Lcdru-Xlollin 1* Many pressed feX*- 
ward to shake the former by the hand. I, wMimg to 
have that honour, pressed forward with the rest,^ and 
. grasping his hand a little too tightly I fear, cried at the 
top of ray voice, * yive Lamartine ! ' 1 felt as if it was 
something to have shaken hands with the then greatest 
man ill all Prance. 

The fete of Concord followed quickly afterwards : it 
j was a most splendid affair, but failed to produce the 
contentment which was expected of it. As for myself, 

I had no great reason to complmu : my w'ork still in- 
creased, and I fondly lioped that 1 might be allowed to 
remain many years in tlie land of my adoption ; my 
master was kind and iudulgen^ using me more as an 
equal that was in partnership with him than as a W'ork- 
inan employed by him ; my shopmates were courteous 
and obliging ; the climate I felt to he delightful ; all 
. puhllo places were free *, and the manners of the people 
aiidh at made me blush for the ignorance and rudeness 
■ji’^ofmyi'pwn. 

ifi business l>eing so cheering, I resolved 
i i a little home^ and send for my famili'; | 

?V put this resolution into ef^t, 

I ! next five 
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my wife, dirseting her to sell to the best advantage our 
household ^ods at home, and likewise a small business 
which hod formed the chief support of my family. It 
was with great reluctance that I informed Monsieur and 
Madaifie Vacliette of my intention to leave tlidm, as they 
had treated me with uniform kindness, and I knew my 
money, trifling as it was, was now an oliQcct with them. 

Upon further consideration, seeing the dijffieulties my 
wife would have to encounter on her journey with four 
young children, I thought it would be better for me to 
ask a week’s holiday, and fetch them from Pngland 
myself. A week previous to my intended departure, 
which I had fixed for Sunday the 25th of June, as it 
was the last Sunday I should spend in the Battignolles, 

I went, in company with my landlord and his wife, to 
Versailles, M. Vachette having an uncle residing there. 
On the previous night he had brought home his new 
uniform, and now fur the first time put it on. He had, 
in common with most Prcnch men, a smart military air, 
and, with the help of some padding, made really ahand- 
some figure. So to Versailles we went, and spent the 
day most comfortably, all little imagining how the next 
Sunday would pass. 

1 had noticed every evening, on leaving my work, 
bands of idle fcdlows loitering about the Portes St 
Martin and St Denis. These mobs the military w'crc 
called out several times to disperse; and it was no 
unusual thing to find both horse and foot at the Forte 
St Martin ns I was returning from work. 

On the e vening of Friday the 23d, as I was preparing 
to leave W'ork, I was alarmed by the noise of a sharp 
firing in the street. I quickly dressed, and ran out. 
All was confusion and alarm. Kebcllion again had 
reared its hydra head, and the fair city of Paris was 
about to become an immense slaughter-iiouse. A bar- 
ricade had been formed at the Porte St Martin, before 
which several of the Garde Nationalc hud already 
fallen. 

As I had no wish this time to take any share in 
the movement, I avoided the Boulevard by taking by- 
streets, until I reached the Kue de laChaussee d’Aulin. 
The rappel was now beating in every quarter, and the 
Garde Natiunale mustering in great numbers. Avrned 
men passed me every moment ; but of which party it 
w'as impossible to juilge, as thousands of the Garde 
Nationalo were without uniturms. T rushed across the 
I Boulevard, and then up Hue de la Chaussce d’Aiitin to 
Hue Clichy. I passed through the barrier of that name, 
and reached my lodgings in Hue de TEcluse in safety. 

1 had not been at home many minutes, wlien M. 
Vachette, who worked in the Rue St ITonore, entered. 
The rappel now sounded loudly in tho Battignolles. I 
helped my landlord to equip, belted on his sword and 
cartridge-box,^ and handed him his gun from the corner 
in whicli it was usually kept. He shook me by file 
! hand, kissed his wife, and then departed. 

1 endeavoured to calm the agitation of Madame 
Vachette, by assuring her that ^t was nothing but an 
ordinary ^meuie, of which several had lately taken 
place. So, wishing madarae good -night, I took my 
lamp, and retired to my chamber. 

At daybreak I was awoke by something jarring my 
window, which, from the heat of the wither, I had left 
trnfastened. Suddenly it shook again, and the boom of 
cannon struck my ear. 1 sprang -from my bed, ajpfl 
threw back my window* The first streaii | 

just began to crimson the easterb sky^; A sharp, quick i 
knockmg at; the vpi# (ff my &n 
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qiient, xninf^led with the rattling of musketiy, until the j 
whole, became one deafening ronri- as the combat was 
more general, and the line of action more extended. | 
1 returned to my lodgings, and found my iioor land- 
lady in a sad -state ; lior anxiety respecting her husband 
and other relations in Paris being very great. She ex- 
pressed her determination to proceed in search of M. 
Vachette, in spite of all dangers that she must neces- 
sarily be exposed to. At her earnest in treaty I con- 
sented to accompany her, knowing that, from the polite- 
ness of the French of all grades towards a female, my 
protection to her was a guarantee for my own safety. 
Avoiding the quarter in which fighting was going | 
on, we reached the Boulevards by the way of Rue 
d’ Amsterdam and the Madeleine. The Boulevards 
were crowded with troops, and several pieces of cannon 
passed on their way to the scene of combat. On mak- 
ing inquiries of an ofilcer as to the station of the legion 
from the Battignolles, he politely informed us that they 
had passed the night in the gardens of the Tnilcries. 
This for the present somewhat calmed poor Madame 
Vachette’s apprehension. 

■\Vft now proceeded to Hue St Honoro, where resided 
her father. The old gentleman very much blamed our 
rashness in venturing out amid such a scene ; so, 
leaving her with her father, I endeavoured to reach 
the Tiiilerics ; but all approach was strictly forbidden. 

I next endeavoured to reach the Rue de la Ilarpo ; but 
even approae.h in that quarter was cut off, either by the 
military, or hy enormous barricades. As I had no wish 
to be again concerned in the making of street defences, 

I in every possible manner avoided corning in contact 
witli t)ic men employed in their construction. Having 
: thus failed in every effort to obtain intelligence, I re- 
j turned to Rue St Honore, and taking Madame Vachette 
I ag').in under my protection, proceeded home. 

Night at length closed upon the long day of Saturday, 
during which the cannon had thundered without in- 
termission ; and when at last the twilight of a short 
night in Juno shrouded the dying and the dead, the' 
sky was crimsoned in many places by the light of con- 
fiagration. Sleep that night visited but few eyes in 
Paris, unless it was the sleep of death, which now 
weighed licavily on thousands who had risen hale and 
hearty with the morning's dawn. 

All night was heard the heavy tramp of armed le- 
gions, and the clattering of horses’ hoofs, with the jingl- 
ing of sabres and accoutrements, as the trooj^s continued 
to pour into Paris ffoin the provinces. On the follow- 
ing day (Sunday) the combat increased in fury, ap- 
prohchiiig still nearer our immediate locality ; and a 
tremendous cannonade being directed on Barriers Roche- 
chouart and Poissonniere, both of which were plainly 
discernible from our windows. 

The sight w'as one of extreme horror. From the 
immense strength of these two positions, the carnage in 
attempting to take them was very great. Notwith- 
standing that the cannon thundered at tl^em from day- 
break till dusk, they still remained in possession of the 
insurgents. I'he streets of the Battignolles were now 
swarming with troops, and the houses filled with the 
dying and the dead. As for poor Madame Vachette, 
she sat the image of despair, rocking her body to and 
fro in mental amny. No food had yet passed her lips. 
AtfeXii we passed a wretched nighti and again the thun- 
dSt of artillery arottsad mo from a sort of dose that I 
l%d fallen fhto towai^e the m As the day 

advanced^ the firiiiig' slackened, and then ceased. The 
^sui^tion was now que^^^^ the silence of death 

; tha Battignditea returhed at night, and 
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I went with her next day to the Hotel-l)ieu, to in- 
quire after him, and the dreadful sights that everywhere 
met our gaze make the heart ache to think of. On 
arriving at the gate of the hospital, we found a melan- 
choly group surrounding it witli pale faces and tearful 
eyes, all anxiously waiting to ascertain the fate of 
near and dear ones. There was a long interval of pain- 
ful anxiety, and then came the dreadful truth : poor M. 
Vachette was numbered with the dead ! He had' died 
of his wounds immediately on his admission. 

His wife, poor soul,- bore this stroke better than I 
expected. No tears this time ; although, wlien the fiital 
truth was made known, a* groan burst from her lips as 
if her very life would leave her body. Her eyes were 
dry and bloodshot with long watching; her lips no 
longer pale, but black and parched, as w^ith fever. She 
begged to see the corpse in a low husky voice, tliat 
showed what ravages grief had already made on a con- 
stitution at all times delicate. Tliosc whose visits have 
only been nSjaliiicd to an hospital under ordinary cir- 
cumstancilir^tn form no idea of the horrors of the 
scene, or IhPfearfiil medley of dreadful sounds that 
struck the car. The low moan of agony, the wild cry 
of some who were delirious, and the still loucler sljrieks 
of those undergoing painful surgical operations, com- 
bined to produce a most appalling efteet. We pass(;d 
through many long lines of poor sufiering wretclies, 
many of whom closed their eyes with no friejid to minis- 
ter to their last w^ants~to wet the parclied lips, to lift 
the aching head or smooth the pillow, or to give up 
with them the last prayer to the throne of mercy. In 
many cases the last sounds that fell on their dying car 
were the wild imprecations and fearful yells that came 
from the lips of a new-made madman, whose disor- 
dered fancy still kept wandering to the scene of the 
late fearful conflict. 

Soon wc were in the hall of death, and a heart-rending 
scene it was- Although some attempt had been made 
to give the dead a decent appearance, yet the majority 
were sadly disfigured with w^ounds and clotted gore. 
The eyes of the wife were quicker than mine, for I was 
occupied in viewing the frightful cuts and slashes that 
some of the bodies exhibited, while many, very many, 
only showed a small blue mark to tell the manner of 
their death. She grasped my arm, as if to prevent her- 
self from falling, stopped short for a moment, and gasped 
for breath. My eyes mechanically followed tlie direc- 
tion of hers ; and there he Jay, poor fellow, still in liis 
uniform— for he was either dead when brought in, or 
died immediately afterwards. Sbe stooped down to kiss 
his pale bloodless lips, the cold contact of which seemed 
to freeze her very heart. She trembled in every limb, 
and her teeth chattered. I bore her unresistingly- away 
from this painful sight, and with a heavy heart returned 
to the Battignolles. 

Being anxious to ascertain the fate of my friends, I 
returned towards the quarter Latin, in wdiich wag situ- 
ated the Rue de la Ilarpe. My journey to this place 
was one of extreme difficulty, for I was stopped and 
searched in every quarter. In some places I had to 
I scramble over higli barricades half destroyed, and then 
wade knee-deep in mud, passing perhaps under build- 
ings that tlireatened every moment to fall and crush 
the luckless passenger. In many places I was repulsed 
and forced back by the military ; and when permitted 
to proceed, onW in company of one or more of the C^rde 
Nationale or Garde Mobile. At length 1 r^at^ed the 
Rue de la Harpe, and mounted the many staljrs to the 
apartment of James Barguesi 1 rang loRiy at the bell. 
Tlie door was opened by hia wife. pn ,«edng me, the 
fii^t word she uttered was, {BlAve ybu brought^^m 
ne#s of ipy husbiChd ^ inquiry, I ffiund that he 

too ha4 absent of Friday. 
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I nbw thought it would be weU to see how mutters 
stood with myself. 1 paSsed those plaeOs where the 
fighting had been thiokest. Everywhere the traces of 
the iharful (K)nflict : were visible. On the Quai aux 
Fleurs, a large clothing establishment, where, a W 
days previous, I had purchased a pair of trousers, was 
DOW riddled with cannon balla 1 crossed Pont Ndtre 
Dame to the Bug St Martin. Our establishment was 
closed, the masters mounting guard somewhere, and no 
one to give me any information. 

Passing through Porte St Martin to the Faubourg, I 
found the traces of the struggle still more evident. 
Barricades half-destroyed continually impeded the pro- 
gress of the passengers. On reaching the house where 
1 had placed my goods, I found it turned into a tem- 
porary guardhouse, and it was occupied by a party of 
the darde Mobile. 1 inquired for the concierge. He 
had disappeared. I asked permission to visit my apart- 
ment. The man on guard shrugged up his shoujders, 
and said I might please myself about that. 1 thanked 
him, and mounted the stairs; when, oh my poor wic- 
nage^ what a wreck 1 My bed and mattress had dis- 
appeared, doubtless for the service of the wounded : my 
drawen-^oubtless the marble top had broken the head 
of some luckless wight in the street below. The last 
of my bedstead was burning on the hearth, cooking 
the mess for the soldiery. I returned to the Battig- 
noHes very low-spirited indeed, and there found a note 
from my employer, recommending me to remain some 
time In England until better days should permit me to 
return to Paris, as he thought London for the present 
presented a better chance of success. So I prepared 
to depart from this city of mourning and desolation. 
Previous to my departure 1 again visited Madame j 
Bargues, in company with her sister. The meeting of 
the two was very affecting. Both were alike bereaved ; 
for my frars were too well-founded: James had been 
taken with the insurgents, and now awaited a court- 
martial in the dungeon of the Tuileries. The rest is 
told in a few words. On my return to England, 1 
found that my wife, acting on my instructions, had 
broken up our little home, and parted with her business. 
So 1 found myself in no enviable situation. But my 
case is not an isolated one of the misery broimht by 
Civil war. W. E. 




SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF EDUCATION. 

MONTAIGJfE — BATICH.* 

Education, according to the idea of it which prevailed 
during the period from the revival of letters to the 
sixteenth century, was confined to a repetition of the 
words and theories of the ancient authors and xdiUo- 
Jsopliers. The object was only to know what they said, 
not what was right. The efforts of Erasmus, of Me- 
laucthon, and, above all, of Luther, and the influence of 
the greater diffusion of knowledge, introduced a more 
extensive course of instruction; and the new school 
boasted thsit tbey taught realities Instead of the pe- 
dantic Y^bidlsm of the old. And yet the difference 
#ai not so greet as was imagined. History and science 
Breie'taiigh^ not for themselves, but with a view to the 
' of the classics, and they were taught on the 

d! authority instead of experiment. As- 
learned without observation of the stars ; 
ty without dissection ; botany without botanising ; 
^was taught from books, implicit frith being 
to the theories of Aristotle, Biny, and Galen ; 
;ispure he^ii; ^Ifr^ she was iniireetigated, was so, 
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prodnced. realists in education alio. The great prin- 
ciple of this school was, to teach things instead of wiwds ; 
and their method, to teach through the understanding 
instead of the memory. Accordingly, the general cha* 
racteristics of the new system, as displayed at its birth, 
may be stated as follows : — They asserts the necessity 
of teaching the arts and sciences, history and modern 
languages— in short, knowledge in general, as well as 
the classics, and maintained the practicability of teach- 
ing both simultaneously. With regard to their method 
of teaching, they attacked the universal domination of 
the Latin language, and took the mother -tongue as 
the foundation of all education ; their spedal objection 
was to the * memory-cramming’ of the old system, 
which, said they, is dead, and useless, since the pupils 
arc made to learn by heart much which they cannot 
understand, and yet that which is understood can alone 
be impressed on the memory. 

Before passing to those individuals Whoso systems 
were tlje direct offspring of the Baconian philosophy, it 
is necessary to advert to a man who, living contem- 
poraneously with Bacon, certainly was not in anyway 
indebted to him for his opinions, and yet whose views 
bear the strongest analogy to those subsequently deve- 
loped by the systematic realists, under the infiucnce of 
the inductive philosophy. This man was Montaigne. 
His remarks, from the very circumstance, perhaps, that 
he had no practical experience of teaching, are as acute 
as they are original; whilst in his writings may be 
found the germ of much whicli was broached long after- 
wards as newly discovered, by authors who were not 
candid enough to own their obligations to the Gascon 
philosopher. As a whole, Montaigne’s idea of education 
was thorouglily realist ; not that his works contain any 
digested system. None of the works of this vivacious 
author can be called systematic, except in their egotism. 
The man himself is the centre on which all his reflec- 
tions turn, and he scatters liis opinions abroad, crude 
jmd unconnected, as they occurred to himself. This 
being the case, we shall not attempt to reduce Mon- 
taigne’s obseryations to any system, but content our- 
selves with quoting such portions of his writings as 
may best illustrate his views. 

* The end of study,* he observes, ‘ is to become wdser 
and bettor, and the object of the tutor should be to 
make his pupil a man of abilities rather than a mere 
scholar.’ Proceeding on this principle, he inveighs 
against the pedantic learning then in vogue. * We take 
pains only to stuff the memory, and leave the under- 
standing and the conscience unfrrnished. We can cx- 
daim, says Cicero, these were the morals of Plato; 
these the very words of Aristotle ; but what do wo 
say ourselves that is our own? Compare in the man 
truly educated one of those college Latinists, who has 
thrown away fifteen or sixteen years in only learning 
to speak. We ore subjected four or five years to learn 
the meaning of words, and .to tack them together into 
clauses; as m&ny more to distribnte one copious dis- 
course into four or five parts; and the remaining five 
years at least to learn succinctly to mix and interweave 
them after a subtle manner.’ And he goes on, as an 
Illustration, to relate a story of his meeting two scholars, 
one of whom being asked, with regard to his companion, 
what gentleman that might be, replied, *He is not a 
gentleman; he is a grammarian, and 1 am a logioiski.* 

* Now, we vtho, on the contrary, do pot aim to form a 
grammarian or a logician, ^ut a genilemkn, leave them 
to misspend their time ; <mr business lies another way ; 
for let oiir pupil be wcill fiiiinilh^ V^Uh ilidngs^ 
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, bin pupil himself to taste things, end to 

choose and distinguish them, sometimes opening the urny 
for him, and sometimes not I'pr if he embraces the 
opinions of Xenophon and ]^ip, in his own conyiction 
these opinions will be ho imiger theirs, but liis. He 
that follows another follows nothing, finds nothing, nay, 
does not seek for anything. To know by rote is no 
knowledge.’ 

Since Montaigne’s plan is thoroughly to inform the 
mind, he insists mucli on the necessity of studying his- 
tory, and ^ecially what we now call the philosophy of 
history.; and he also recommends travelling, and an- 
early acquaintance with, and an interest in, the events 
affd opinions of the day. Since, too, he was to educate 
the whole man, his system comprehends the training of 
the bod^ as well as the mind. Pursuing in everything 
his realist crusade against teaching without experience, 
he "exclaims, * I could wish that Pulnel or Pompey, 
those famous dancing-masters of my time, could have 
taught us to cut capers by only seeing them do it, with- 
out ever stirring from our seats, as these men pretend 
to improve our understanding without exorcising it; 
or that we had learned to ride, handle a pike, touch a 
lute, or sing, witliout the trouble of practice, as these 
pretend to make us think; and speak well without 
exercising either our judgment or our voice.’ In all 
these points wc shall presently see the exact similarity 
of the opinions of Montaigne to those of the systematic 
realists ; and in another point of still more importance 
there is the same agreement — the uselessness and im- 
propriety of harshness. ‘Away with this force, this 
violcrure,’ says he : ‘ youth should be allured to instruc- 
tion, not driven to it, that where their profit is, their 
pleasure may bo also.’ As a last hit at the pedantic 
quibbles of the schools, he asks, * Put what shall our 
young gentleman do if he be attacked with the sophis- 
tical subtlety of some syllogism ? A gammon of bacon 
makes a man drink, drink quenches thirst ; ergo, the 
bacon quenches thirst. Why let him laugh at it, and 
it will be the more discretion to do so than to answer 
it.’ 

Essentially realist as Montaigne was, his writings 
do not appear to have exercised much direct influence 
on the earlier educationists who professed the same 
opinions. The first of the systematic realists was Wolf- 
gang Katich, who was born in Holstein in 1571. His 
general idea will be best understood by a short account 
of his method of teaching Latin, on the analogy of 
which he formed his method of instruction in all 
branches of learning. 

llatich rejected the old system of teaching the gram- 
mar in the first place, and then proceeding to read ; on 
the contrary, he chose Terence, as being the Latin 
author best known by translations, and insisted on 
each play being read once, twice, or even three times 
in German before proceeding to the original. The 
teacher was then to go over the play, act by act, and 
scene by scene, exjilaining the drift and ftieaning thereof, 
as if the translation were in the hands of the class. 
He then went over tlie whole scene, translating word by 
word from the Latin, the pupils listening; a second 
verbal translation was then made, the pupils repeating 
word by word after the teacher ; and lastly, they trans- 
late it themselvM in the same manner, the teacher 
atsiiting theifi in any difficulty. When the author had 
thds ben concluded for the third time, the class pro- 
Ceead to,, the ^ammar (written in Latin), which was 
axpbunde to &eni same manner as that pursued 
Wilh ^eteid&j analdg^^ Germau grammar being 
iportipti of the graminiff 
for eeveral tltnes^ each 
M ^ ^ firom Terence. 

in the 

exerp^ hn thf same p^ncipie wmie 

.pf0ce^,;to- 





The system of classical teaching above described 
presupposes a thorough mastery of the mother ton^e. 
Strange, however, as it may seem, Batich’s original 
plan was, to proceed to Latin a| soon ns the merest 
elements of reading had been acquired in the mother 
tongue, or rather to teach those elements in Latin. 
His disciple Kromayer rejected this doctrine, main- 
taining that pupils must first of all learn German 
thoroughly before applying to Latin or any other 
foreign language, * for as it is absurd to give children 
Latin books until they can read GkTman perfectly, it is 
still worse in the very beginning, before they can read 
at all, to teach them to read in Latin primers.’ With 
this view, Katich’s disciple commenced by teaching to 
read in German, using the Lutheran Bible as his class- 
book. The pupils were taken over their lesson several 
times, word by word, in Ilatich’s fashion, applying the 
grammar in their later perusals ; and it w^as nut till 
they were thorough masters of the reading and gram- 
mar of tbeJ^bther tongue that Latin was attempted. 

PrepOilimS as the attempt to teach the elements of 
reading ahd^pelling in a foreign tongue appears in the 
present day, w^e must remember that the exactly ana- 
logous absurdity of tenchiiig the rudiments of Latin 
grammar by means of books written in that language, 
has only very lately been abandoned in our own schools, 
if indeed it can yet be said to have altogether fallen 
into desuetude, llaticdi’s idea seems to have originated 
in a yet lingering feeling of the far superior importance 
of Latin as compared with the mother tongue. He 
could not divest himself of the old superstition, that 
Latin ought to be the mother tongue of the educated 
man. Montaigne, whose siirewd common sense ought 
to have guarded him against such an error, is liable to 
the same imputation, llo describes, as highly to be 
recommended, the system under which he was himself 
taught. His eccentric father conceived the plan of 
never allowing his son, even in his earliest years, to 
bear or to speak any language but Latin, the result of 
which was that the boy was upwards of six years old 
before he could understand French, although he spoke 
Latin perfectly. To say nothing of the impractica- 
bility of such a system in the vast majority of cases, 
the question of the advantage to he derived still re- 
mains. In Russia, the native language used to be 
considered so vulgar and Inelegant as to he unfitted 
for the use of those of gentle rank ; fashionable people 
were ashamed to own that they understood it, and chil- 
dren were consequently trained from infancy to speak 
French. If all other nations are contented to look 
on their own language with Russian contempt, they 
may take to Montaigne’s system ; but .the reason for 
such a preference has yet to be shown. The same 
observations do not apply, however, to the practice of 
making a foreign language, and especially Latin, the 
foundation on which the rudiments of ^animar are 
taught. The pupil’s familiarity with the idioms of the 
motoer tongue, renders the application and comprehen- 
sion of exact rules in regard to it a perplexing task ; 
whilst, viewed abstractly, apart from the meaning of 
the words, which is of course to be given at the same 
time, there is no more difficulty in explaining a ^am- 
matical principle by means of a language imperfectly, 
that} one thoroughly mastered. On the other hand, to 
say nothing of the superiority, as regards regularity of : 
construction, of the Latin over most modern languiq^es, 
the very unfamiliarity gives each rule, as clearing awaj^ 
an obstacle to translation, an Importonoe otherwise 
unfelt. In the one case, the mothOr tongue has to be 
lei^ed over again ; in the other, each a<ivance made 
gratotnar of a foieiga tongue insensibly throws 
a light u]to^ the oofustrucldatt cl pur own. ’ The. advanr 
tag^ of sj^toP^V of his followers, 

^fare, toat useful teiemiee aiid langaeges can be more !: 
e^l^, expeditio^yi ahii correctly taught, than they 
ever hate been, ' % his method,^ young or 0I4 
a ■ a year, learo' 'M- 

guage as w ttioir 'mptlier tongue ; 


jiipif 





iaikie method is etill better adapted for inetriidtidn' in down tnie principles, ho i^ras not in prabtico trde to 
the arts and sciences, since these ai^, V their own pi^nciples; or, as the Swedisk Chancellor Oxen- 

free from the anomalies wMch have crept into Ian- steirn expressed it, he exposed the evils of the provail- 
guage.* ' ^ V , V ' mg system well enough, but the remedies which he 

'That a siiperncial knowledge of lAnguagcs and science proposed were scarcely adequate to cure them, 
may, by a system of preceptorial repetition such as As the foundation of his system, Ratlch enounces 
Batich’s, be easily pitted up, is true enougli j but it is severalprinciples, most of which are sound enough in 
a very dinerent qu(»tion whether that knowledge will themselves; it is only the application of them to his 
be as thorough and as essentially beneficial as if the method which appears difficult. Thus ho maintains 
pupil had devoted his individual energies to the acqui* that everything must be done according to thb course 
sitioq. Ratic^Js method is neither more nor less than of nature; that only one thing is to be^ttdhipted at a 
a more laborious form of the Hamiltonian system of time ; and that no new thing should be undertaken until 
interlinear translation. The whole labour, with the all which preceded it has. been thoroughly mastered, 
exception of a mere act of memory and attention, de- In each language a particular author is to be chosen, 
vplved on tlie teacher: he was to explain, to expound firom whom that language is to be learned, and others 
everything ; the pupil had nothing to do but to listen are not to be read till this has been completely digested. 

and to follow. The effect of this can scarcely be called . 

questionable. When to the labours of the teacher he 

added the greater part of the labours of the scholar, EXPERIENCES 0? A BARRISTER. 
Katich forgot his own princii)le8, and fell into the very aiAncir assize 

error against which himself and Montaigne declaimed 

so vehemently, of depriving his pupils of all freedom Something more than half a century ago, a person, in 
of thought and mental action. going along llolborn, might have seen, near the corner 
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of thought and mental 


going along llolborn, might have seen, near the corner 


■ For to distract the attention with several things at of one of the thoroughfares which diverge towards 
once, is ns absurd as to try to cook porridge, meat, milk, Russell Square, the respectable-looking shop of a glover 
and fish in tlic same pot* Bat was Ratich’s procedure and haberdasher named James Harvey, a man gene- 
according to the order of nature when he surfeited hia esteemed by his neiglibours, and who was usually 

pupils day after day with translation upon translation j j n x j • x, 1 1 r i t i 

if the ,a4 play by the «ime author ? I, not a change ^ V 

of Study just as necessary a, a change of diet? Would tradesmen, Harvey was originally from the country, 
it be according to the order of nature to keep a school had come up to town when a poor liid to push his 
for eight months on a particular kind of meat or fish, fortune, and by dint of steadiness and civility, and a 
without a piece of bread or drop of milk, as Katich small property left him by a distant relation, he had 
kept his for eight months hammering at Terence? been able to get into business on his own account, and 
Again ; * Too ^eat a reliance on memory is injurious to attain that most important element of success in 

Ixmdon-<a connection.' Shortly after setting up in 
taUgnt ; since, in attaining this one object of remem* , , , . , - , . x. 

bcriiig, the mind is bound down to the word alone, a young woman from liis native 

and no room is left for a consideration of the thing. had been engaged ever since his 

Moreover, the labour itself is unnecessary, there being school-days; and at the time our narrative commences 
a fkr better method of attaining the same object; for be was the father of three children, 
when a thing is by frequent repetition thoroughly pic- James Harvey’s establishment was one of the best 
tured to the understanding, the memory retains it of frequented of its class in the street. You could never 
I itself without any farther trouble.* And so one of his pass without seeing customers going in or out. There 

JO.. ........ « 

is Katich’s wliole system but a committing of transla- to all appearance, a flourishing concern, the 

: tion by heart, with tliis peculiarity, that the teacher is proprietor of the establishment was surprised to find 
brought ip for an immense share of the merely niecha- he was continually pinched in his circumstances, 
nical iabour? No matter what was the amount of business transacted 

In making these observations, it is not to be supposed over the counter, he never got any richer, 
that anything more is intended than to expose the fal- At the period referred to. shopkeeping had not at- 
lacy of Katich s theory--that it is possible ^together to tained that degree of organisation, with respect to 

forming the understanding, and on this point it is im- houses of trade. Iho primitive till was not 3 ct 

possible not to see the force of Ratich’s rules, ‘ First, ^^perseded. Tins was the weak point in Harvey’s 


never i^ad a single author in it, though he be stuffed ^ sublime art of jugglery. , 

i Ml of rulesf A careful and compendious course of ^ pood-natuied and unsuspicious, perhaps also not 
i^Jng will teach the rules and the application of them. ' iKilapt, HarVey was long in discovering how 

^esi ;t^^^ to be taught, neither as the pre- lie '«^as pillaged. Cartwright, the name of the ^rpon 

foundation, but ih'brder to' copfirih who was preying on his employer^ was hot a young mani 
It l Ahd so ^very He wiw between 

hcepin va^tts sitpationsiiWh^e ^ 

liiiljS'liK lie' -eeiw'.lioir.it vks 'flint- 

ireidifti,. fell into- 


::^'that;''oiNj 
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At fongtU all doubt was at an end. detected 'Cart- 
wright in the very act of carrying ,pff gcbda to a con- 
siderable amount. The man was tried at the Old 
Bailey for the offence* but through a technical infor- 
mality in the indictment, acquitted. • 

Unable to find employment, and with a character 
gone, the liberated Uiief became savage, revengeful, 
and desperate. Instead of imputing his fall to his own 
irFegiilaritioB; he considered his late unfortunate em- 
ployer as the chuse of his ruin ; and how he bent all the 
energies of his dark nature to destroy the reputation 
of the man whoin he had betrayed and plundered. Of 
. all the teings self delivered to the rule of unscrupulous 
malignity, with whom it has been my fate to come 
professionally in contact, I never knew one so utterly 
fiendish as this discomfited pilferer. Erenzied with 
his imaginary wrongs, he formed the determination to 
labour, even if it were for years, to ruin his victim. 
I^otliing short of death should divert liim from this 
the darling object of his existence. 

Animated by these diabolical passions, Cartwright 
proceeded to his work, Harvey, he liad too good rea- 
son to know, was in debt to persons who had made him 
advances ; and by means of artfully-concocted anony- 
mous letters, evidently written by some one conversant 
with the matters on whi(!}i he wrote, he succeeded in 
alarming the haberdasher’s creditors. The consequences 
w'ere — demands of immediate payment, and, in spite of 
the debtor’s explanations and promises, writs, heavy law 
expenses, ruinous aacrifices, and ultimate bankruptcy. 
It may seem almost too marvellous for belief, but the 
story of this terrible revenge and its consequences is no 
i fiction. Every incident in my narrative is true, and 
! the whole may bs found in bard outline in the records 
{ of the courts with which a few years ago I was familiar. 

I The humiliated and distressed feelings of Harvey 
I and bis family may be left to the imagination. When 
i he found himself a ruined man, I daresay his mental 
i sufferings were sufficiently acute. Yet he did not sit 
I down in despair. To re-establish himself in business 
j in England app(*ared hopeless ; but America presented 
• itself as a scene wliere industry might find a reward ; 
and by the kindness of some friends, he was enabled to 
make preparations to emigrate with bis wife and chil- 
dren. Towards the end of February he quitted London 
for one of the great seaports, where he w'^as to embark 
for Boston. On arriving there with his family. Mr 
Harvey took up his abode at a principal hotel. This, 
in a man of straitened means, was doubtless impru- 
dent ; but he afterwards attempted to explain the cir- 
cumstance by saying, that as the ship in wdiich he had 
engaged his passage was to sail on the day after liis 
arrival, ho had preferred incurring a slight additional 
exiicnse rather than that his wife— who was now', with 
failing spirits, nursing an infant-^should be exposed to 
coarse associations and personal discomfort. In the 
expectation, however, of being only one night in the 
hotel, Harvey was unfortunately disa^ointed. Ship- 1 
master.**, especially those commanding Siigrant vessels, 
were then, as now, habitual promise -breakers; and 
although each succeeding sun was to light them on 
their way, it was fully a fortnight before the, sliip 
stood out to sen. By that time a second and more dire 
reverse had occumra in the fortunes of the luckless 
'...■■.Harvey.-^- 

Oartwrij^ht, whose appetite for vengeance was but 
Whett^ % Ws first succeed never lost sight of the 
ippyemehtaL of his victim ; and now he had followed 
i i to thq ^ oi bis embarkation, with an eager but 

hlrn some further and 
Aii® {Stealthily he hovered abopt th^ 

. ^.uncqnicidus .object: , 

he afterwards confessed, 

r- Several; 

^ eallihg . at'tho .hotel, in;the. 

:,j:vh6p!S'::e^,::b)t^^ %\it iYremisesir'taking 

r s^R. '.hy.- Mr.HnPTey-br- 
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departure of the emigrants arrived without the slightest 
opportonity occurring for the gratification of his pur- 
poses. The ship was leaving her berth ; most of the 
passengers were on board ; Mrs Harvey and the chil- 
dren, with nearly the whole of the luggage/ were already 
safely in the vessel; Mr Harvey only remained on 
shore to purchase some trilling article, and to settle his 
bill at the hotel on removing his last trunk. Cart- 
wright had tracked him all day ; he could not attack 
him in the street ; and he finally followed him to the 
hotel, in order to wreak his vengeance on him in his 
private apartment, of the situation of which he had 
informed himself. 

Harvey entered the hotel first, and before Cartwright 
came up, he had gone down a passage into the bar to 
settle the bill which lie had incurred for the last, two 
days. Not aware of this circumstance, Cartwright, in 
the bustle which prevailed, went up stairs to Mr Har- 
vey’s bedroom and parlour, in neither of which, to his 
surprise, 4i<\be find the occupant; and he turned away 
discomfitlill^f Passing along towards the chief staircase, 
he perceiySwl, a room of which the door was open, and 
that on tliis table there lay a gold watch and appen- 
dages. Nobody was in the apartment : the gentleman 
wlio occupied it had only a few moments before gone 
to his bedchamber for a brief space. Quick as light- 
ning a diabolical thought flashed through the brain of 
the villain, w'ho bad been baffled in his original inten- 
tions. Uc recollected that he had seen a trunk in Har- 
vey’s room, and that the keys hung in the lock. An 
inconceivably sliorfc space of time served for him to 
seize the watch, to depo.sit it at the bottom of Harvey’s 
trunk, and to quit the hotj^l by a back stair, which led 
by a short cut to tlie harbdir. The whole transaction 
W'as done unpcrccived, and the wretch at least departed 
unnoticed. 

Having finished his business at the bar, Mr Harvey 
repaired to his room, locked liis trunk, which, being of 
a small and handy size, he mounted on his shoulder, and 
proceeded to leave the house by the back stair, in order 
to get as quickly as possible to the vessel. Little recked 
he of the interruption wdiich was to bo presented to his 
departure. He had got as far as the foot of the stair 
with his burden, when he was overtaken by a waiter, 
who dgelared that he was going to leave the house clan- 
destinely without settling accounts. It is proper to 
nicntion that Mr Harvey had incurred the enmity of 
this particular waiter in consequence of having, out of 
his slender resources, given him too small a gratuity on 
the occasion of paying a former bill, and not aware of 
the second bill being settled, the waiter was rather glad 
to have an opportunity of charging him with a fraudu- 
lent design. In vain Mr Harvey remonstrated, saying 
he had paid for everything. The waiter woiihi not be- 
lieve bis statement, and detained him 'till he should 
hear better about it.* 

‘ Let me go, fellow ; I insist upon it,* said Mr Harvey, 
burning with indignation. * I am already too late.' 

' Not a step, till 1 ask master if accounts are squared.* 

At this moment, while the altercation was at the 
hottest, a terrible ringing of bells was heard, and above 
stairs w'os a loud noise of voices, and of feet running to 
and fro. A chambermaid came hurriedly down tlie 
stair, exclaiming that some one had stolen a gold watch 
from No. 17, and that nobody ought to leave the house 
till it was found. The landlord also, moved by the 
hurricane which had been raised, mode his appearance 
at the spot where Harvey was interrupted in his exit., 

* What on earth is all this ndiso about, John?* in* 
quired the landlord of the wait^. : * . 

; • Why, sir, I thought itrrath^: strange, for 
foah to leaye the house by: thb b^fci way, carrying his 
own .pbrtraanteaui and^ was making a little breexe 
about it, fearing he had ript paid his bill, ^ben all of a , 
iudden Sally ruffes ; dow^ &e stair and says as how 
2Sfo: 17 hM i inissed’ bfe, gold and that no one 

rihirald q^fit'tlxe 

' ^ ,17^ ^ military; ■ gentleri^^';;| 


a particttlflriy liigh passion, now showj^ hitiiiolf on 
; tbe sbeoe^ uttering teirible of legal prboeedl&i^ 

^ gainst the house.for the loss he had sustained. 

^Harvey was stupitled and indignant, yet he could 
. : ^ smiling at the pother. *‘^aV said he, 

* have I to do with all this ? I have paid for everything i 
; I am surely entitled to go away if 1 like. Betnembw, 

that if 1 Ipse my passage to Boston, .you shall answer 
;; "for it' 

* I very much regret detaining you, sir, ’ replied the 
keeper of the hotel ; *but you hear there has been a 
robbery committed witliin the last few minutes, and as 
it wUl be proper to search every one in the house, 
surely you; who are on the point of departure, will 
have no objections to be searched first, and then be at 
liberty to go?’ 

There was something so perfectly reasonable in all 
this, that Harvey stepped into an adjoining parlour, 
and threw open his trunk for inspection, never doubting 
that his innocence would be immediately uiauifest. 

^The waiter, whoso mean rapacity had been tlic cause 
of the detention, acted as examiner. He pulled one 
article after another out of the trunk, and at length- 
horror bf horrors I — held up the missing watch with a 
look of triumph and Bcorn ! 

‘ Who put that there?’ cried Harvey in . an agony of 
' mind which can be better imagined than described. 

* Who has done me this grievous wrong ? I know no- 
thing as to how the watch came into my trunk.’ 

No one answered this appeal. All present stood for 
a moment in gloomy silence. 

‘ Sir,* said the landlord to Harvey on recovering 
from his surprise, ‘ I am sojpy for you. For the sake 
of li miserable trifle, you have brought ruin and dis- 
grace on yourself. This is a matter which concerns 
the honour of my house, and cannot stop here. How- 
ever much it is against my feelings, you must go before 
a magistrate.' 

‘ By all means,’ added No. 17, with the importance of 
an injured man. ‘A pretty thing that one’s watch is 
hot safe in a house like this ! ’ 

‘ John, send Boots for a constable,’ said the land- 
lord. 

Harvey sat with his head leaning on his hand. A 
deadly cold perspiration trickled down his br iW. His 
heart swelled and beat as if it would burst. What 
should he do? His whole prospects were in an instant 
bliglited. * Oh God ! do not desert a frail and unhappy 
being : give me strength to face this new and terrible 
misfortune,’ was a prayer he internally uttered, A 
little revived, ho started to his feet, and addressing 
himself to the landlord, he said, * Take me to a magis- 
trate instantly, and let us have this diabolical plot 
unravelled. 1 court inquiry into my character and 
Conduct.* 

‘It is no use flaying any more about it,* answered the 
landlord; ‘here is Boots with a constable, and let us 
all go away together to the nearest magistrate. Boots, 

• carry that trunk. John and Sally, you can follow us.’ 

And so the party, trunk and all, under the constable 
as conductor, adjoifrzied to the house of a magistrate in 
ah i^aceht street. There the matter seemed so clear 
a case bf felony— robbery in a dwelling-house— that 
^ protestations to the contrary, was fully 

:k:C^mltted for trial at the ensuing March assizes, then 
; a^lbW'fla^« dlstimt 

■ 'P^iod "at i whlch- these Incidents ...occurred, I 

on my .flrSf circuits. I.h'ad not.'' 
■; .'.with.- perhape-'riiDiiB.-ihan 'thTee .or 

' lH'.:cases::SO -slightily produc-- .. 
' :;convpelled. .to . study ’:ieobnomy in ' 

! in':lodgin|^ki^Wa^ 

I cottld^^ enjoy ■ 

I 'interruption. ... . 

tiw;: 


chit of the year 17-^t I was sitting in my lod^gi 
perusing a new work on criminal jurisprudehOe, when 
the landladyi after tapping, at the door, entered my 
•room... 

* 1 am sorry to trouble you, sir,’ said she ; * but a 
lady has called to see you about a very distressing law 
case^very distressing indeed, and a very strange case 
it is too* Only, if you could be so good as see her ?' 

‘ Who is she ? ’ 

‘ All I know about it is this : she is a Mrs Harvey. 
She and her husband and cliildren were to sail yesterday 
for Boston. All were on board except the husband; 
and he, on leaving the large hotel over the way, was 
taken up for a robbery. Word was in the evening sent 
by the prisoner to his wife to come on shore with all 
her children and the lugga^ ; and so she came back in 
the pilot boat, and was in such a state of distress, that 
my brother, who is on the preventive service, and saw 
her land, took pity on her, and had her and her chil- 
dren and things taken to a lodging on the quay. As 
my brother knows that we have a London lawyer 
staying here, ho has mlvised the poor woman to come 
and consult you about the case.’ 

‘ Well, ril see what can be done. Please desire the 
lady to step in.’ 

A lady was shortly shown in. She had been pretty, 
and was so still, but anxiety was pictured in her pale 
countenance. Her dress was plain, but not inelegant ; 
and altogether she had a neat and engaging appear- 
ance. 

‘ Be so good ns sit down,’ said I, bowing; ' and toll 
me all you would like to say.’" 

The poor woman burst into tears; but afterwards 
recovering herself, she told me pretty nearly the whole 
of her history and that of her husband. 

Lawyers have occasion to see so much duplicity, 
that I did not all at once give assent to the idea of 
Harvey being innocent of the crime of which he stood 
charged. 

‘ There is something perfectly inexplicable in the 
case,’ I observed, ‘ and it would require silting. Your 
husband, 1 hope, has always borne a good character ? ’ 

* Perfectly so. He was no doubt unfortunate in 
business; but he got his certificate on the first exa- 
niinatimi ; and there are many who would testify to 
his uprightness.’ And here again my client broke 
into tears, as if overwhelmed with her recollections and 
prospects. 

‘ I think I recollect Mr Harvey’s shop,’ said I sooth- 
ingly. * It seemed a very respectable concern ; and we 
must see what can l)c done. Keep up your spirits ; the,. 

only fear I have arises from the fact of J udge A 

being on the bench. He is usually considered severe, 
and if exculpatory evidence fail, your husband may 
run the risk of being — transported.' A word of more 
terrific import, with which I was about to conclude, 
stuck unuttered in my throat, ‘ Have you enqiloyed 
an attorney?’ iiiadded. 

* No ; I have done nothing as yet* but apply to you, 
to beg of you to be my husband’s counsel.’ 

‘Well, that must be looked to. I shall speak to a 
local agent, to prepare and work out the case ; and 
shall all do our utmost to get an , acquittal TormprroF 
I will call on your husband in p^on.* 

Many thanks were ofiered by ^^^tunate lad^, 
and she withdrew. 

i am not goitig to inflict Oil the readet a 
count of this remarkalde trial, vhich turned, as 
ristem would say, on a 

evidence, ’. Along"' ^th '.tlie.: OhMh < ' 

person in hU wny, 1 > 

Botel, .and ' 

' thore dSjEl^.':and'idjtsterM 
'.inhoiMcerr-.did 
: cib' redbOi^^ing 
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proved to the satisfaction of a jury. It was likewise 
most unfortunate that A*~ was to l)e the presiding 
judge. This man possessed great forensic acquire- 
ments, and was of spotless private character ; but, like 
the majority of lawyers of that day— when it was no ex- 
traordinary thing to hang twenty men in a morning at 
Newgate — ^he was a stanch stickler for the gallows as 
the only effectual reformer and safeguard of the social 
state. At this time he was but partially recovered from 
a long and severe indisposition, aiid the traces of recent 
suffering were distinctly apparent on bis pale and pas- 
sionless feature0* . 

Harvey was arraigned in due form ; the evidence was 
gone carefully through ; and everything, so far as I was 
concerned, was done that man could do. But at the 
time to which I refer, counsel was not allowed to ad- 
dress the court -on behalf of the prisoner — a practice 
since introduced from Scotland — and consequently I 
was allowed no opportunity to draw the attention of 
the jury to the total want or any direct evidence of the 
prisoner’s guilt. Harvey himself tried to point out the 
unlikelihood of his being guilty ; but lie was not a man 
gifted with dialectic qualities, and iiis harangue fell 
pointless on the understandings of the twelve -common- 
place individuals who sat in the jury-box. Tlie judge 
; finally proceeded to sum the evidence, and this he did 
emphatically against the prisoner — dwelling with much 
force on the suspicious circumstance of a needy man 
taking up his abode at an expensive fashionable hotel ; 
his furtive descent from his apartments by the back 
stairs; the undoubted fact of tlie watch being found in 
I his trunk ; the improbability of any one putting it 
I there but himself ; and the extreme likelihood that the 
robbery was effected in a few moments of time by the 
culprit, just as he passed from the bar of the hotel to 
I the room which he had occupied. * If,* said ho to the 
jury, in concluding his address, * you can, after all these 
circumstanc.es, believe the prisoner to be innocent of 
the crime laid to his charge, it is more than I can do. 
The thing seems to me as (dear as the sun at noonday. 
The evidence, in short, is irresistible ; and if the just 
and necessary provisions of the law are not enforced in 
such very plain cases, then society will be dissolved, 
and security for property there will bo none. Gentle- 
men, retire and make up your verdict.* 

The jury were not disposed to retire. After com- 
muning a few minutes togetlier, one of them stood up 
and delivered the verdict: it w'as Gidltyf Tiie judge 
assumed the crowning badge of the judicial potentate — 
the black cap; and the clerk of arraigns asked the 
prisoner at the bar, in the usual form, if he had any- 
thing to urge why sentence of death should not be 
passed upon him. 

Poor Harvey ! I durst scarcely look at him. As the 
sonorous words fell on his ear, he was grasping ner- 
vously with shaking hands at the front of the dock. 
Ho appeared stunned, bewildered, as a man but half 
awakened from a hideous drdam miglfi: be -supposed to 
look, lie had comprehended, though he had scarcely 
heard, the Verdict ; for on the instant, the voice which 
but a few years before sang to him by the brook side, 
was ringing through his brain, and he could recognise 
the little pattering feet of his children, as, sobbing and 
dinging to their ahrieking mother’s dress, she and they 
were hurried out of court. The clerk, dter a painful 
tepeeted the solemn formula. By a strong effort 
doomed man mastered H agitation ; his pale coun- 
tehanee lighted up with indignant fire, and firm and 
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now I warn you — and it is a voice fitom the tomb, in 
whose -shadow I already stand, which addressee you — 
that you are about to commit a most cruel and delibe- 
rate murder.’ . 

He paused, and the jury looked into each other’s 
eyes for the courage they could not find in their own 
hearts. The voice of conscience spoke, but was only 
for a few moments audible. The suggestiona that what 
grave parliaments, learned judges, and all classes of 
* respectability’ sanctioned, could not be wrong, much 
less murderous or cruel, silenced the * still, small’ tones, 
and tranquillised the startled jurors. 

* Prisoner at the bar,’ said the judge with lus cold, 
calm voice of destiny, ‘ I cannot listen to such observa- 
tions: you have been found guilty of a heinous offence 
by a jury of your countrymen after a patient trial. 
With that finding I need scarcely say I entirely agree. 

I am as satisfied of your guilt as if 1 had seen you 
commit the act with my own bodily eyes. The cir- 
curdstance, of your being a person who, from habits and i 
educatiCnp^dl^uld have been above committing so base a | 
crime, only ^gravates your guilt. However, no matter j 
who or what you have been, you must expiate your 
offence on the scaffold. The law has very projicrly, for ! 
the safety of society, decreed the punishment of death j 
for such crimes : our only and plain duty is to execute 
that law.’ 

The prisoner did not reply : he was leaning with liis 
elbows on the front of the dock, his bowed face covered 
with his outspread hands ; and the judge passed sen- 
tence of death in the accustomed form. Tlie court 
then rose, and a turnkey placed his hand upon the pri- 
soner’s arm, to lead liim away. Suddenly he uncovered j 
his fiicc, drew himself up to his full height — he was a j 
remarkably tall man — and glared fiercely round upon 
the audience, like a wild animal at bay. * My lord,’ I 
he cried, or rather shouted, in an excited voice. The | 
judge motioned impatiently to the jailor, and strong i 
hands impelled the prisoner from the front of the dock, j 
Bursting from them, he again sprang forward, and his j 
arms outstretched, whilst his glittering eye seemed to | 
hold the judge spell-bound, exclaimed, ‘ My lord,, before ; 
another month lias passed aw^ay, you will appear at the 1 
bar of another world, to answer for the life, the innpeent ! 
life, which God bestowed upon me, but which you have 
impiously cast away as a thing of naught and scorn !’ 
He ceased, and was at once borne off. The court, in 
some confusion, hastily departed. It was thought at ! 
the time that the judge’s evidently failing health had | 
suggested the prophecy to' the prisoner. It only excited j 
a few days’ wonder, and was forgotten. j 

The position of a barrister in such circumstances is ' 
always painful. 1 need liardly say that niy own feel- 
ings were of a very distressing kind. Conscious that 
if the unfortunate man really was guilty, lie was at 
least not deserving of capital punishment, I exerted 
myself to procure a reprieve. In tlie first place I waited 
privately on the judge ; but he would listen to no pro- 
posal for a respite. Along with a number of indivi- 
duals— chiefly of the Society of Friends — 1 petitioned 
the crown for a commutation of the sentence. But 
being unaccompanied with a recommendation from the 
judge, the prayer of our petition was of coarse disre- 
garded : the law, it was said, must take its course. 
How much cruelty has been e^t^rcised under shelter of 
that remorseless expression ! 

1 would willingly pass over the succeeding events. 
Unable to save his life; I endeavoured to sobthe the few 
remaining hours of the doomed convict, and frequently 
visited him in the condemned ceU^ The more l saw of 
him, this deeper grew in^sympathjr in his case, which 
, Va§ that of no yulgat fwn. * I have b^n a most i 
foirturiate man,* sidd one^ d^^^ to the. ‘Adestinyj 
towards rain id and in life has pursued mo. ; 

ml as if desBtidd by God and man V yet I know, pr at 
least wodld persdade myself, that Heaven will 
vindkuite my foul charge* 
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soul revoltg! Great is the crime of those iihbecOe * Cleverly done, though/ Was it not, my iofd?' re- 
iurors and that false and hftrd-hearted ju%e, n^ho thus, joined the ruffian with bitter irony. ‘ The evideoce, 
by ir^^yersible decw;oonaign a fellow-mortal to a you know, was irresistible; the crime as clear as the 
death of violence and di^race. * Oh Qodjf helplmorrhelp sun at noonday ; and if, in such plain cases, the putt and 
me to sustain that bitterj; bitter hour!’ And .then, the necessary law was not enforced, society would be dis- 
poor man would throw himself on his bed and weep. solved, and there would he no security for property 1 
But the parting with his wife and children. ^What These were your words, I thiifk. How on that occasion 
pen can describe that terrible interview! They knelt I admired your lordship’s judgment and eloquence! 
in prayer, their wo - begone countenances suffhsed in Society would be dissolved if an innocent man were 

tears, and with hands clwped convulsively tpgother. not hanged! Ha!— ha I— ha! Capital!— coital I* 

The scene was too barrowing and Sacred for the eye of shouted the feroOious felon with demoniac glee,' as he 
a stranger. I rushed from the cell, and buried myself marked the effect of his words on the countenance Uf 
in my lodgings, whence 1 did not remove till all was the judge. 

over. Next day , James Harvey, a victim of circum- ‘ Itemove the prisoner !’ cried the sheriff. An officer 

stnntial evidence, and of a barbai-oua criminal code, was about to do so; but the iudoe motioned him to 


j perished on the scaffold. desist* His lordship’s features worked convulsively. 

I ^ , He seemed striving to speak, but the w'ords would not 

Three weeks afterwards, the court arrived at a popu- come. 

Ions city in the west of England. It had in the interval ‘I suppose, my lord,* continued Cartwright in low 
visited another assize town, and there Judge A — — had and hissing tones, as the shadow of unutterable despair 
left three for execution. At the trials of these men, grew and settled on his face — ‘ I suppose you know that 
however, I had not attended. So shocked had been my his wife destroyed lierself. The coroner’s jury said she 
feelings with the raournfnl event which had taken place liad fallen accidentally into the water. I know better. 

, that I had gone into Wales for the sake of She drowned herself under the agonies of a broken 

change of scene. After roaming about for a fortnight heart! I saw her corpse, with the dead baby in its 
amidst the wild solitudes of Caernarvonshire, I took the arms; and then I felt, knew, that I was lost! Lost, 
stoge for the city which I knew the court was to visit, doomed to everlasting perdition ! But, my lord ’—and 
and arrived on the day previous to the opening of the here the wretch broke into a howl wild and terrific 
assizes. — shall go down together — down to w^hcrc your 

‘ Well, are we to have a heavy calendar ? * I inquired deserts are known. A — h — li ! that pinches yon, does it ? 
next morning of a brother barrister on entering the Hound of a judge ! legal murderer ! coward ! I spurn 
court. ... and spit upon thee ! ’ The rest of the appalling objur- 

, * Rather light for a March assize,’ replied the impa- gation was inarticulate, as the monster, foaming and 

tient counsel as he bustled onward. ‘There’s Cart- sputtering, was dragged by an officer from the dock. 

Wright’s case— highway robbery— in which I am for Judge A had Vallou forwards on his face, fainting 

the prosecution. He’ll sM'ing for it, and perhaps four and speechless with the violencje of his emotions. The 

awA a4'IiA..O *■ * T .1 — J « T1- > . . 


or five others.* 

‘A good hanging judge, is A 


black cap had dropped from his brow. His hands 
said the under- were stretched out across the bencli, and various inom- 


sheriff, who at this moment joined us, rubbing his Jiera of the bar rushed to his assistance. The court 
hands, as if pleased with the prospect of n few execu- broke up in frightful commotion. 


tioiis. * No chance of the prophecy yonder coming to 
pass I suppose ? ’ 

* Not in the least,* replied the bustling counsel. ‘ He 


Two days afterwards the county paper had the fol- 
lowing announcement : — 

‘Hied at the Royal Hotel, on the 27th instant, 


never looked better. His illness has gone completely Judge A , from an access of fever supervening upon 

off. And this day’s work will brighten him up.’ a disorder from which he had imperfectly recovered.’ 

Cartwright’s trial came on. I had never seen the The prophecy was fulfilled ! 

man before, and was not aware that this was the same 

person M^hom Harvey had incidentally told me he had " ^ 

discharged for theft ; the truth being, that till the last AUSTRALIAN BIRDS, 

moment of lii. existence that unfortunate man had not amoko the contributione to natural ecienco whicli tend 
known how much he had been a gamhee to this wretch’* ;t, boundaries and increase its utility, Mr 

Th^e crime of which the villain now stood aMus^ nmtJlae^“‘1U^aiusl^^^^ 


tenced him to be hanged. An expressum of fiendish and in all their^gorgeous •colours, the feathered iuhabi- 

malignancy ^»med over the haggartl feature* of the tants of our Australian dominions. These interesting 
fninn AS nftkm Ipave to addrass a tow wnvds to tli«i j. . .. 


felon as he askdd leave to address a few words to the countries, already remarkable for phenomena the vci^ 
; ^urk It WB* :^Bnted. Lmmng forwaid, and raising oppoMte of our £uropean experiences— rivers, for cx- 
h is heavy scowling eye* to the judge, he thus began :- ample, which do not discharge themselves into the sea, 
i; • Mjomethmg on my mind, my lord^ d^dful axii quadrupeds with a bill-lare not less noteworthy as 
crirao;r.whJcb,^M I am to die for the eight sbUmgs 1 regards the bird* which inhabit their boundless plains 
took from the fartodr, I may as well confess. You may and tangled forests ^ 

my lord, whom hanged the Mr Gould in his descriptions omits no opportunity of 
II ti* 1 . Ai • i 1 r r J^ornmending the haturiilisation in this country of suck 
Jttdge, bis fea- birds as are likely to smvive the cdiange of cUm^hte 
flushing mmsbn, _ among the resources open to wealth, we think frf 


Mr Gould in his descriptions omita no . opportunity of 
r^ornmending the haturiilisation in this country of suok , 
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native wilds, or that the bird is not introduced into this 
country in sufficient numbers for it to become generally 
known; a more amusing and easily rkept denizen for the 
aviary could not be found.’ Another crow-shrike, the 
Oifmnorkincb organiemn>y has one kind of note when 
hopping on the ground, and one altogether different when 
perched on a tree — a position which it generally takes 
soon after daybreak. It then utters tone after tone 
similar to a hand-oi^n out of tunc, which has led to its 
being named Organ-bird by the settlers. A third, the 
Hill crow-shrike, has so metallic a voice, as to resemble 
the clink of hammers on an anvil heard at a distance. 
The Geopelia cuneata, a species of dove, instead of coping 
as doves in this country, gives utterance to a note said to 
sound like the distant crowing of a cock. Then we have 
one, the shining fly-catcher, which, while creeping about 
in search of food in the dense thickets, croaks like a frog, 
but when on the upper branches of trees, pours forth a 
cheerful note ; on being disturbed, it immediately drops, 
and resumes : the croak. Tho brown fly-catcher has a 
morning, noon, and even song: early in the day it sits 
warbling and chirping ; at noon it soars upwards, as the 
lark, till nearly or quite invisible, singing melodiously 
, during the ascent and descent ; in the evening it perches, 
and again warbles and chirps, in tones, however, different 
from those of the morning. These birds are so pugna- 
cious, that although not larger than a linnet, two of 
them attacked and drove away a crow, which was pro- 
bably considered as an intruder upon their domains. 
The traveller, in his wanderings, occasionally hears an 
inward sound rcs(;mbliiig the drone of a bagpipe, or 
purring of a cat ; this is produced by birds. The 
Ptilmorhynchus inridis^ or cat-bird, while devouring the 
fruits which constitute its food, squalls in an extra- 
ordinary, hut not unfamiliar style. ‘ In comparing it,’ 
observes Mr CJoiild, ‘ to tho nightly concerts of the do- 
mestic cat, I conceive that I am conveying a more per- 
fect i<loa of the note of this species than could be given 
by pages of description. This concert, like that of the 
animal whoso name it bears, is performed either by a 
pair or several individuals ; and nothing more is required^ 
than for the hearer to shut his eyes from the neigh- 
bouring foliage, to fancy biniself surrounded by Loudon 
grimalkins of house-top celebrity.’ The musk duck, an 
almost solitary animal, utters a singular note, ’resem- 
bling the sound caused by a large drop of water falling 
into a deep well.* The author could never force this 
bird to fly ; when disturbed, it invariably dived, and re- 
mained under water a long time, only rising for a hasty 
breath, until all danger was over. 

For a dweller in the northern regions it is difficult to 
imagine the brilliant atmosphere and delicious climate 
of the southern tro])ic ; and when; as in Australia, the 
forests arc tenanted by birds of the most splendid 
plumage, the cfTect, particularly to a stranger, is greatly 
heiglitenod. Multitudes of paroquets, or parrakects, of 
singmlarly beautiful appearance, flit among the branches ; 
some of the pigeons, especially the Pt^impus mperbm, 
arc gorgeously coloured. At times, too, the traveller 
may see a thousand magnificent white cockatoos sporting 
in the dark foliage over his head, and screeching with a 
vivacity almost deafening. Not unfrequently he will 
fancy himself to be near to a sheep-run, as he will hear 
the tinkle -tinkle of the animals’ bells. This sound, 
however, is produced by the elegant bell-bird, whose 
CQlourB~-browD, olive, and yellow— render it a prominent 
pbj^t. It continues this strange note for a long time 
Without intermission; and so much does it resemble a 
shcen-bdl,, OB often to deceive shepherds. When a 
hunarbd or more ore tinkling all at once, the eifect is 
most fiihg^lar. The I)Ucelo gigantea^ or great brown 
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however, owing to the quietude vriih which it passes!' 
through the forest, and the almost noiseless manner in 
which it settles, is seldom detected until it emits its 
extraordinary gurgling, laughing note, which generally 
calls forth some exclamation according to the temper of 
the hearer, such as— “There is our old friend the laughing 
jackasB^” or an epithet of a less friendly character. Not 
unfrequently does its life pay tho penalty of its temerity ; 
for if, as is often the case, the traveller’s larder be ill- 
provided, and his appetite keen, but a few minutes elapse 
before it is roasting over the fire it was lately surveying 
with so much curiosity.* The gurgling laugh of this 
bird may be heard at the beginning, middle, and end of 
the day ; some travellers compare it to a mocking voice, • 
or chorus of wild spirits.' 

Most persons would doubtless prefer a stroll through 
English woods to one in an Australian forest with its 
extraordinary assemblage of sounds : it is fortunate that 
some of the birds are endowed with such melodious 
I>ow;ers compensate for the cacophony of tho others, 
of whii^P^e or two yet remain to be noticed. The 
coach-whip-bird, utters a full ring- 
ing note, terminated abruptly, as by a sharp smack of a 
whip. The voice of the brush wattle-bird resembles tliat i 
of a person retching or vomiting, which sounds have led 
the natives to give it the name (ioo-givar-ruck. Besides 
these, there is a ventriloquist, the crested oreoica; to the 
hunter, the strain of this bird sometinies sounds lery 
remote, while the creature at the time is seated on a 
branch but a few feet above his head. I’rcsently ilie 
note is close by ; and thus it goes on, now near, now dis- 
tant, throwing in at times a stroke of a bell. 

The habits of many Australian birds arc not less 
remarkable than their voices. Tho forests abound in 
mosses which enwrap the trunk, and droop from the ends 
of the branches in masses resembling narrow bags or 
purses a yard or more in length ; sometimes so low as to 
touch the head of the traveller passing underneath. The 
yellow-throated scricornis makes choice of one of these 
dependent clusters for a rcsidciico; and ’although,’ as Mr 
Gould observes, ‘ the nest is constantly disturbed by the 
wind, and liable to be shaken when the tree moves, so 
secure does the inmate consider herself from danger or 
intrusion of any kind, that 1 have frequently captured 
the female while sitting on her eggs, a feat that may 
alw'ays be accomplished by carefully placing tho hand 
over the entrance— that is, if it can be detected,. to eflect 
which, no slight degree of close prying and examination | 
is necessary.* Some of these nests, not to be readied by 
climbing, were obtained by Mr Gould by shooting in two 
the branch to which they are attached. Considerable 
ingenuity is exhibited by the black-capped sitella, which 
makes its nest of pieces of bark, fastened to a branch by 
cobwebs ; this substance, however, is not merely twisted 
round, but ‘ felted on.* When placed in the fork of a 
tree, the nest so closely resembles an excrescence of the 
bark, as to defy, and oi^ten escape detection. Some of the 
robins also construct their nests in the same manner. 
The striated reed-lark builds a dome-shaped nest on the 
ground, hut most artfully concealed by the surrounding 
grass ; and for further security, it' forms a jjassage or 
burrow two or three feet in length, by which it is ap^ 
preached. 

In this country we generally find that during incu- 
bation the male bird sits on a branch near the nest, 
attendant on Its mate, but in Australia the same arrange- 
ment is carried out with an attempt at greater ease 
dr comfort. The yellow-tailed acanthiza, which frequents 
its carelessly-built nest for years in succession, 

often constructs ’ a small cup-sbaped depression, or second 
nest, as it irere, on the topj)r side of the other, and which V 
is said to be either the roosting-place of the male, or j 
where he may sit in ; cpmpi^with the 

female during the task of in The white- , 

headed 08^y, whlih& aliSays builds near water, on a rock,^ 
or at the top of a taU tree, m nest fifteen feef iji. . 
diameterrOf some of whi^^ are as thick as a,iU^’|i 
arm j the m wiih seaweeds The whUtlihg 
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enough, the apotted-sided tmchyAmadim Lt^hami^ chooaee 
the rough sticks forming its base as a site for i^i 6im 
habitation^ Mr Gould took one of these nests with egga 
while the eagle was sitting only a few inches above. 

The districts frequented by particular birds are some- 
times as clearly definable as the boundaries of a country. 
In Australia! the fairy maHin appears never to b# found 
within twenty miles of the coast. This favourite little 
bird generally selects steep river banks as a secure place 
for its domicile. The nest is in the shape of a bottle 
gourd, nine or ten inches long; sometimes thirty or forty 
are built in a cluster, with the necks projecting from the 
! bank, either horizontally or downwards. Seven or eight 
birds work together at a nest ; one remains inside, to 
receive and deposit the clay brought by tho others. The 
rock-warbler, Origma rubriedia^ appears to be of analo- 
gous habits to the bird just mentioned. It is said never 
to visit forests, or to alight on trees, and mostly frequents 
rocky clefts, gullies, and dark caverns by tho water-side. I 
The nest is of an oblong globular bottle shape, fabricated 
of moss and similar materials, and is suspended by its 
long neck to the roof of the cavern, or to overhanging 
pieces of rock, A lateral opening is left for an entrance 
near the bottom ; but hitherto nothing has been ascer- j 
tained with respect to the mode of suspension. Another 
swallow, Dicaeum, forms its nest, purse-like in shape, of 
cotton extracted from the seed-vessels of plants, and sus- 
pends it on the branches of a tall tree. The white- 
rumped wood-swallow takes possession of old nests aban- 
doned by other birds, and reduces them to a prosier size 
for itself, at the same time rendering them snugly warm 
by a soft thick lining. The white-shafted fantail builds 
a nest resembling in shape a long -stemmed footless 
wine-glass. In constructing this nest, the base of the 
cup and lower extremity of the stem arc made to embrace 
two slender twigs of a bush, which hold it in a vertical 
position. One of them thus attached may be seen at 
the British Museum. This is an instance of care in 
fabrication, tho more remarkable when contrasted with 
the want of care among other birds. The nest of the 
black-throated grebe, for example, is nothing more than 
a floating mass of weeds heaped together in a rounded 
form in a pond, with the top just level with the surface 
of the water. The pheasant cuckoo presents a singular 
appearance while sitting with its head and tail project- 
ing from openings opposite each other in iis dome- 
^aped nest, apparently left for the purijose, and probably 
to enable the bird to keep watch while repo.sing. The 
grass-loving sphenoeacus, which attaches its nest to a few 
reeds about two feet above the surface of the water in 
which they grow, linos the structure with feathers, but 
places two of tho lai^est so as to form a sort of canopy, 
and protect the interior from wet. The spotted parda- 
lote (diamond-bird of the colonists) builds in a situa- 
tion altogether different from all others of the genus : 

. instead of trees or bushes, it takes to the> ground, and 
selecting a bank, botes a hole, sloping upward's for several 
feet, and excavates a chamber at the inner end, in which 
its round nest is beautifully built of soft bark, leaving a 
small opening for aiL entran<^. The outer extremity of 
the hole is so artfully concealed, that long watching is 
required in order to be able to detect it. ‘ How so neat 
a structure,’ writes Mr Gould, ‘ as is the nest of the 
: spotted paidalote, should be constructed at the end of a 
ibolfi^here no light can possibly enter, is beyond our com- 
v^jjwheasion, and is one .those wonderful results of in- 
;i;|itinet so often presented to bur notice in the history of 
creation, mthottt our being in anyway able 
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tion. The MalwhitM cyaneus^ or blue wren, undergoes 
a singular transformation: in winter the plumage of 
both male and female is of a reddish brown ; the 
birds are then talne and familiaTt and wander about 
near the houses in country neighbourhoods, in little 
groups of six or eight, ‘ As spring advances, they sepa- 
rate into pairs, tho male undergoing a total transmr- 
mation not only in tho colour, but also in the texture 
of its plumage; indeed a more astonishing chango 
can scarcely be imagined, its plain and unassuming 
garb being thrown off for a few months, and another 
assumed, which for resplendent beauty is hardly sur- 
passed by any of the feathered race^ certainly by none 
but the humming-birds and cotingas of America. Hbr 
is the change confined to tb^ plumage alone, but extends 
also to its habits ; in fact its whole character and nature 
appear to have received a new impulse ; the little crea-' 
turc now displaying great vivacity, proudly showing off 
its gorgeous attire to the utmost advantage, and pouring 
out its animated song unceasingly, until the female has 
completed her task of incubation, and the craving appe- 
tites of its newly-hatched young call forth a new feeling, 
and give its energies a new direction.* The colours of 
this beautiful livery, which is put on in March, and left 
off in August, are a most brilliant blue on a velvety black, 
tipped with a few pencillings of white. Some of the birds 
are so curiously marked, as to have received names from 
the settlers expressive of the peculiarity. The Euryntomus 
Australis is called the dollar-bird, from a round white 
spot seen in each of its wings while Hying. A black 
mark, resembling a V, in the extended wing of the Elanus 
scrip^MS, has produced for it t^e appellation of Letter- 
winged Kite : w'heii both wings Lre spread, the appearance 
is that of a W. 

The name of emu wren is given to the StipHurus 
malach\irus from its loose, lightly-formed, spreading tail 
of six feathers, an appendage w'hich the bird has tho 
I power of bending forwards until it lies horizontally on 
I its back. The whole, tribe of wrens is described as of 
I marvcdlous capabilities for escaping from danger by a 
mode which is not hopping, Hying, or running, but a 
combination of all three. The textile wren, however, 
is the most extraordinarj^ — ‘ Indeed its mode of progres- 
sion on the gi'ound is such as no description can convey 
an accurate conception of, and must be seen to be under- 
stood. 1 cannot compare it,* says Mr Gould, 'with 
anything, unless perhaps wdth the motion of an India- 
rubber ball w'hen thrown forcibly along the ground. 
While stealing from bush to bush with this rapid move- 
ment, it presents an exceedingly droll appearance.* The 
.diving petrel, a bird that frequents the coasts, presents 
another instance of rapidity of movement. Its powers 
of Hight are weaker than those of others of tho same 
specips, but this is compensated for by swiftness. It 
does not fly in steady progression, but with a short quick 
flutter, so near the surface of the sea, that it jirefers to i 
dash through the waves rather than rise over them. 
Such is its celerity, as to have given rise to tho belief 
that it Hies even while under the w^ater. In striking 
contrast to these ^ilc birds is the tawny-shouldered 
podargus, which sits in pairs all day on a branch, j 
wrapped in a lethargic sleep. So profound is the repose, j 
or such the unwillinmieHs of the bird to move, that one i 
has been shot off the branch without disturbing the 
other. 

The varieties of honey-eaters are among the most 
interesting of Australian birds in habits, and app^- 
ance they are peculiarly pleasing. The wattled honey- 
eater, Anlthochoera inawria, is decorated with a splendid 
golden drop hanging from each ean The eucalypti, a 
species of tree abundant in Australia, ai^e the fav<mri 
resort o£ these blirds; their flowers ajce said te 1^ m 
* wi|h every rising sun throughout A pro:* 

vision of nature & apparent m theitcuiiguAof^^^m ^e 
hmiey-eaters: the tip of that vmul W is finiihed 
as a brush, which enabies j^em # ekt)^ 

iaices calices of Howw ; Souio c thi^ ^bli^s 

b^me exoeedingl^ fhi in winter, and 
■ 'Tdwn:.in enosinoiiii. ' q^tRieib.;':;bths^..'.".i 
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gorge themselvea to such an extent with honey, that en 
holding them head downwards when shot, a spoonful of 
the luscious fluid will flow from their mouths. Another 

■ instance of a curious tongue occurs in the Philip-lslaud 
parrot : it resembles the end of a Anger, with the nail on 
the under side, forming a kind of spoon. This bird is 
further distinguished by barking like a dog. 

The bronze cuckoo of Australia oflers an interesting 
- puzzle to naturalists : it deposits its egg in the nest of 
the blue wren. This structure is dome-shaped, with a 
small hole only at the side for entrance; and it is not 
easy to conceiro the inode adopted by the large bird to 
introduce the egg by an opening so dispropbrtioned to 
its size. Wc may add, that the interloper is hatched 
, and reared by his diminutive A)ster-parents with as much 
care and attention as his European congener. Among 
the larger kind of birds, there is an interesting incident 
connected with the Australian crane, a noble bird, 
standing four feet in height. It is said to be easily 
tamed, and being of graceful movcnients, looks well 
walking about a garden or pleasure-grounds. Two of 
these cranes were once kept on the estate of a gentle- 
man near Camden, and * so far attracted the notice of 
a pair of wild birds, as to induce them to settle and 
feed near the' house, make acquaintance with himself 
I and the other members of his establishment, and ho- 

■ coming still tamer, to approach tlie yard, feed fmm his 
: hand, and even to follow the domesticated birds into 
I the kitchen, until unfortunately a servant imprudently 
I seizing at one of the wild birds, and tearing a handful 

; of feathers from its back, the wildness of its disposition 
W’as roused ; and darting forth, followed by its companion, 
it mounted into the air, soaring higher and higher at 
every circle, at the same time uttering its hoarse call, 
which was responded to by the tame birds below. l*’or 
several days did they return and perform the same evolu- 
: tions without alighting, until, the dormant impulses of the 
tame birds being aroused, they also mounted high in the 
! air, winged their way to some far distant part of the 
i country, and never returned to the home where they had 
' been so long fostered.’ Tit is awakening of aboriginal 
instincts has had many parallels among uncultiTated 
! specimens of humanity. 

I We select one more example, as peculiarly illustrative 
of the manifold workings of nature; in fact, while igno- 
rant of the law to which it is to be referred, we may look 
upon it as a freak. The Piilonorhynchus holoserimmy from 
its singular habits, has received tbe name of Satin llower- 
bird; its nest has not yet been discovered; and as, pre- 
viously to Mr Gould’s visit to Australia, it had net been 
described, be took pains to watch the creature in its 
native haunts. This bird, os its name imports, con- 
structs a bower, not for a dwelling, but as a place of 
recreation. Its habitat ap|>ears to be conflned lo tbe 
district of New South Wales, and Mr Gould first saw it in 
the woods at the base of the Liverpool Mountains. The 
bower is usually placed in a retired spot, upder the shade 
of a tree. * The baso consists of an extensive and rather 
convex platform of sticks, firmly interwoven, on the 
centre of which the bower itself is built : this, like the 
platform on which it is placed, and with which it is 
interwoven, is formed of sticks and twi^s, but of a more 
slender and flexible description, the tips of the twigs 
being so arranged as to curve inwards, and nearly meet 
at the top^ In the interior of the bower, the materials 
are so placed that the forks of the twigs are always pre- 
sented outwards, by which arrangement not the slightest 
obstnictipn is offered to the passage of the birds? In 
this w^f &n uTOnue about two feet in length is formed ; 
either bud is d^omted by ^ndy feathers dropped by 
other blriht, inserted between the twigs, and by i^ells 
and bemee laid in a henpr in the interstices of which 
feathers ape flso^ piaced. ‘the propensity of these birds,’ : 
puwnei Mr O pick up and 4y off with any 

aitractibe:^^J'ecl!ii''%^^ knopm ■ to the natives,. that ' 

.■ :■ anjf^small' xaissing. airtielej': 

M the jOf a been adohlieii- 

taWy dr#pad^^^^^ t inyself Ibnnd at 


hawk, of an inch and a-half in length, together with 
some slips of blue cotton rags, which the birds had doubt- 
less picked up at a deserted encampment of the natives.* 

‘ For what purpose these curious bowers are made is 
not yet perhaps fully understood ; they are certainly 
not used as a nest, but as a place of resort for many 
individuals of both sexes, which, when there assembled, 
run through and around the bower in a sportive and 
playful manner, and that so frequontly, that it is seldom 
entirely deserted.’ 

The satin-bower bird is about the size of a crow; its 
purloinings tire for decoration, not for concealment. The 
bowers are made use of for several years, and repaired 
when damaged. The most probable supposition ns to 
their use is, that the birds uso them as a rendezvous 
during pairing-time and the period of incubation. Two 
of these singular structures were brought to Europe by 
Mr Gould; one of them, with all its ornament of shells ! 
and featheriS^ may be seen at tbe British Museuni. | 

Besidei^i^S, there is the spotted bower-bird: the bower ! 
of this spediiL is a foot or more longer than the one j ust 
described ; and the interior is formed of tall grasses, 
which, by the curve of the outer twigs, are bent over till 
they meet. The bottom of the bovver is paved with 
stones, which keep the lower extremities of the grass at a 
proper ’degree of divergence. There is the same accumu- 
lation of ornament as in the former case, half a buslitd of 
shells being not unfrcqiiently found at either end of the 
avenue or run. The whitest and most glittering are 
always chosen, and being collected from long distances, 
must cost tlie bird considerable labour. 

The range of this bird extends far into the interior of 
the country. A third variety, of similar habits, has been 
discovered on the nortli-vv'est coast, a region which as yet 
has been but little visited. 

Our selections comprise but a very small part of the 
feathered races of Australia ; the study of the numerous 
varieties which the country produces would afford a sub- 
ject of inexhaustible interest. What a delightful resource 
for the emigrant in the back settlements, remote from 
society, and withl)ut few books at command ! With tho 
birds of Australia around him, he need never fall into 
tho vices or degradation of idleness. 


WORK AND PAY. 

• , . . TiiEiiE is a secret in this subject of work practically i 
known to multitudes, whicli it yet so happens is seldom ! 
embodied in written or spoken counsel. Tho hardest 
work is not the most slavish or disheartening, and lie who 
effects most has often the greatest share of leisure. To 
illustrate this from tho extremes of the mdustrial scale, 
let us take the leading counsel, or tho accomjdiMhcd ruil- 
w,ay engineer, both of vyborri are working w itli their brains 
almost to the utmost point which the human intellect is 
capable pf reaching. Yet they botli have their luxuries 
and their leisure hours. You meet them in society chat- 
ting, laughing — looking as if they had notliUig to dp ; in 
the touring season you cnoounter them in the Highlands, 
on the Rhine, and yet all tho world is wondering how' they 
got through their hard work. Look now at the hand-loom 
weaver — ^jiale, emaciated, half-fed, half-clad — as Solemn 
and melancholy under the weight of unvarying physical 
affliction as if he had taken a monastic vow, and given away 
all the joys of this world for an ample rcimbursoment in 
futurity. That man knows no rest but the lioors of sleep 
and the sovonth day; every little period he takes from the 
weary monotony of his work is a bit of bread less to him 
and his ohildfen: the demon Hunger has possession of 
him/ and drives him on till lie the; leoui. Yet 

that man never knew what it was to wprk ha^r^nd there 
is the seoiet of all his misery. He fbuhd a monotonous 
easy trade to hta Irandy and m wn evil hour he yielded to 
its sedootions. ; ' If weaverir are wanted? said a witness on 
! the hand-loom in^iry, ^ they may be ttrubk into existence 
In a month : some blanohes may he done by boys and girls, 

[ and what may be done by a hoy, pan never reach above a 

i : New 1 do mamtain that tho eminent lavi^ ; 

I and bnghiw^ many tim^ harder than the hand** 

I lemh weayer Oa they are better jpaid. It is the 
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of work of every kind that a email additibh to the ^xpert- 
' noaa makae a large addition to the remnneraiiotV ai^d that 
the higher the grade, the more marked ie this difference. 
Thlfl arises from the .pumbers gradually deoreasieg the 
further they have ontstrlpped their brethren in exoollenee. 
At the point of skill whioh only three or four men have 
reached out of so many hundreds, there will be little com- 
petition, and high p8.y : when there are services which only^ 
one man can do, he can name his own price. Moreover, 
the general labour market in its widest sense, includjb^ 
efforts both of mind and body, is affected by various acci- 
dents of education, training, and position, which bring to 
some occupations a scale of remuneration much higher than 
the members of others oan liope by any energy to obtain. 
Thus it does not .follow that the scale of income oorros- 
! ponds with the hardness of the work ; but we may take it 
as a general rule, that high pay is not given without some 
service being done for it ; and that the man who can, by 
oourageoiis energy in setting his mind, or liis hands aided 
by his mind, to do some useful act re^jLiiiring skill, will 
reap a reward for his service. 

In fact the groat dragon to be conquered by tlie striigglers 
through tliis world is indolence. It is because he has 
yielded to it, that yonder gray-hcaded gentleman is a clerk 
in a government oRicc, at a hundred and fifty pounds 
a year, instead of making a fortune like his schoolfellow 
the engineer. Ho found the employment set before him — 
nothing to do but to copy pages or add up columns; no 
exertion of thought, no risks of failure, but a secured income 
-^ud he yielded to the temptation. In his case little 
harm . is done : he has food and clothing, and is content. 
But go Rovcral steps farther down. A still easier operation 
than writing and casting accounts has tempted eight hun- 
dred thousand men to follow a trade which less than half 
the number would have supplied ; and no legislation or 
parliamentary inquiry, no private benevolence, no relief 
oommittee, no poor-law, can obviate the devastating result. 
.... Nor is the small remuneration the only evil of the 
humblest and most overstocked occupations. Their fol- 
lowers are the moat acutely sensitive to oscillations in the 
money and labour market, and ever the most liable to be 
deprived of their little bit of bread. Let us just cast a 
thought over tlie manner in which the industrious, careful, 
and energetic members of society occupy theinsclves wdicn 
. hard times come. Some of them retrench their expendi- 
ture ; tliey must of course have still as much as will in 
some way support their families, or they could not do so. 
Others increase their exertions. * It is but moimting a 
thousand additional stairs,* said Dr Arbutlinot, when his 
savings were swept away by the SJouth’Sea sclicmc. Here 
and there, active-minded people are excited to new enter- 
ptlses and conquests over difUculties ; they lay open new 
neldfl of exertion, or work old ones with renewed energy. 

I Tho additional services so called out arc mar\'ellous, and 
j tlie bencficeut effect ,of tho wdiolc operation is, that by 
these exertions trade revives, and prosperity is restored. 

I It is a mistake to suppose that these pressures and oscil- 
lations arise from too much industry. 

' There may be too much production relatively — too many 
railways, too much corn, too many ginghams or satin 
slippers; but if every person is working wliero his sorvlcos 
are required, there cannot be too much industry; and it is 
the tendetioy of tho exertions mkde by aotive men in times 
of trial; to but the quarters in which their labours are 
most useful, md thus restore the equilibrium of the mar- 
ket. A man can seldom turn &om a losing to a gaining 
ocohputloh without doing a benefit, instead of an kijiiry, to 
tl^e c^munity. 

But wiiit can that poor creature do who has been accus- 
I ' iomed only to give fii$ time, and some rotatory bodily 
] : the: service so produced has ceased to be 

i : worth the inorsel ii nsedio bring him ? He cannot reduce 
■ ^ Hg c^imot increase his oxeriious, 

; time,#t vbiiK, and 

^ 'blown 


■<^;:viBendlotbcy,;wlSn^ 

tAjl#d^S^:::'of' yo^ ^eats'cmequehee'i^ 

iidone; 

;■ that" may'-'be;' 

sndiSypWci^ii remnni^tidh: :VIt "is" 

■ thc'Whole^'' 


Ingenuity, skill, judjtaent to make a good choice of a 
calling, and to improve circumstances, arc also requisite. 
A man should see that his work is really useful, and that 
his shop is not superfluous.] 


SWEET LAVENDER. 

I Lavender is the emblem of * distant music ' in tho language of | 
I flowers. 

I *Tis tho sound of distant music, and it comes from o*er the hills, 

I Syreeplng upon tho breezy air by fields and summer rills ; 

I Up, up the valley— homesteads fair and sheltering nooks are passed ; 

* Oh, Lavender — sweet Lavender 1 ' is clearly heard at last. 

And forth she oomes, tho cottage girl, with bosket on her arm. 
Binging loud that summer word, whose name breathes many a 
charm: 

i * Twelve bunches for a single groat,* she adds with plaintive cry : 

I * Oh, Lavender— sweet Lavender ! ’—these treasures who will buy ? 

The village girls will seek the sweets— the faint perfmno-thoy prize ; 
By hoarded treasures, tokens door, the annual gift-flower lies; 

And moiirners seek its pensive hue— it suits well wltli the dead— 

To strew above that breathless form, now Numbering on the bed. 

Oh bear it to the lone churchyard, and find .a nameless mound— 
77icn, drooping mourner, cast these sweets upon the grassy ground ; 
And as the sound steals on the breeze, across the quiet v.alc. 

That well-known music soothes Ihy heart, attuned to sorrow’s tale. 

Perfume the air above the dead, the faithful, happy dead ! 

Comfort and hope, sweet lavender, with healing infliienec shed ; 
TA/jr angel -musie llOaiteth past— on ser.nph’s wings ’tis home— 

The mourner’s heart can hear it oft, though, tempesf-swayed and 


HURRY ANI> HASTE. | 

‘Never do anything in a hurry, Ms the advice given to , 
attorneys and solidtors by Mr Warren. ‘ No one in a i 
hurry can jM>ssibly //«»¥; //is wi/s aboul /lini ; and remcmi>er, j 
tliat in the law there is ever an opponent watching to find | 
you off your guard. You may occasionally bo in haste, hut : 
3'ou need never be in a hurry; take care— resolve— never 
to be so. llcmeuibcr always that others’ iuterosts are ' 
occupying your attention, and suffer by your inadvertciiee 1 
— by that uegligcnce which generally occasions imrry. A 
mail of first-rate busincas talents — one who always looks so j 
calm and tranquil, that it makes oiieVsclf feel cool on a hot ' 
summer's day to look at him— once told me that he had ; 
never been in a hurry but once, and that was for an entire ; 
fortnight, at the commencement of his career. It nearly ■ 
idlled him : he spoiled everything he touched ; he was ; 
always breathless, and harassed, and mistu-able ; but it did 
him good for life : he resolved never again to be in a hurry ; 
— and never was, no, not once, tliat ho could remember, 
during twenty-five years’ practice ! Observe, I speak of ’ 
being him*jed*and flustered-^not qf being in haste, for that j 
is often inevitable ; but then is always seen the superiority | 
and inferiority of different men. You may indeed almost 
define hurry as the condition to wliich an inferior man is ; 
reduced by liaAe. I one day observed, in a committee of i 
tho House of Commons, sitting on a railway bill, tlic chief ! 
secretary of the company, during several hours, while great j 
interests were in jeopardy, preserve a truly admirable cbol- 
I ness, tranquillity^ and temper, conferring on him immense 
advantages. H is suggestions to counsel were tnaaterly, and 
I exquisitely well-tiiiicd ; and by the close of the day he 
had triumphed. “Howls it that one never sees you|n a 
hurry ? ” said I, as we were pacing tho long corridor, on our 
way from tho committed - room. “ Beoanso it’s so ei- 
ponsive,’? he rejiUed with a Significant sihile. I shall 
never forgot that observation, and don’t you,*--- Ifa/Tca 

• //'butiei';'ftw'''0tws- bVetits 'aft ' 
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GIPSY SORCERIES IN THE DECCAN. 
Fhom their llrst appearance in Europe, about the 
middle of the fifteenth century, to the present day, the 
gipsies have been objects of wonder, curiosity, or in- 
terest, from the mystery in which their origin is enve- 
loped, and from the singular manner in which they 
have kept apart from the nations amongst whom they 
wander. They were originally believed to be Egyp- 
tians, but the researches of late years establish the 
probability, if not the certainty, of India being their 
mother country. Their language is found to have no 
affinity with the Coptic ; but it bears a strong resem- 
blance to that of Hindoostan ; and their arrival in 
Christendom followed at no great interval of time 
the period when Timour ravaged and desolated the 
East, practising cruelties on the wretched natives of 
India, which might have very probably induced them 
to emigrate in vast numbers. 

Whether this latter supposition be correct or not, it 
is difficult to determine ; it is, however, a fact that the 
gipsies exist as a distinct and numerous caste in Asia ; 
and during a recent visit to the Deccan, I chanced to 
have an opportunity of seeing a largo tribe of these 
singular outcasts, who came down from the mountains 
to pay a rude homage to the governor, by exhibiting 
liefore him the magic arts which, from far-off ages, 
have been the heritage of their race. 

For this purpose they were assembled outside the 
goveruor’s bungalow at Dahpooree, in a large open 
space, bounded on one side by the broad stream run- 
ning through the garden in which the residence is 
built, and on the other by a hedge of giant jessamine, 
the post of a Hindoo sentinel. The whole population 
of the neighbouring little village was assembled, and 
covered every part of the ground, sitting, after their 
own strange fashion, on their heels, uHd all gaping 
with intense eagerness on the space left near the ver- 
anda for the performances of their admired sorceries. 
Of the simple faith with which they were prepared to 
' witness the spectacle, we had no doubt, both ftom the 
expression of their countenances and our knowledge of 
their extreme superstition; for near our seats stood a 
young Hinddb mbthef, carrying an infant whqse tiny 
axi^eB were tied up in ragSi ^ preserve it ftom the 
e^k^ of the ^evil^e^^ whieii is peculiarly ^neM 
had unlmppily admired 

' .urhic^;:.was;:^ liig^:^- 

^hres#iei; 


grains of incense, muttering at the same time au in- 
cantation. A wicker basket, of about the size used 
to hold A. baby's wardrobe, was then brought for- 
ward, ial^4ur gipsy informed us that it was his in- 
tention to put a baha (youth) into it ; afterwards to 
change him into a pigeon or dove, and make liim ily 
off whithersoever we chose. The trick did not pro- 
mise to be very difficult; but we thought differently 
when wc saw the candidate for the metamorphosis. Ho 
was a tall, fine-looking lad of sixteen or seventeen, 
apparently much too big to occupy the space assigned 
him; but the wizard approacliing, threw him on the 
ground, tied his feet to his hands, and literally doubling 
him together, dropped him into a sort of cabbage-net, 
which he fastened over his bead. He then brought 
him round for us to examine the strange prison ; and 
certainly it appeared a clear case of * 1 can't get out.’ 
He was consigned to the basket, and a cloth thrown 
over him, both of course being much raised and dis- 
tended by the captive they covered. The wizard now 
began a solemn promenade round the basket tb the 
sound of the tom-tom, muttering mysteriously the 
while. By degrees the cloth and basket shrank down, 
growing smaller and smaller, till the latter appeared 
empty; then the lid was gently raised, and the net and 
ligatures thrown out : a second circuit made by the old 
gipsy effected the promised translation, and a white 
pigoon fluttered from the^basket, and directed its flight j 
(as wo desired) to Poonah. The enchanter now affected ! 
great amazement, called on the boy to come forth, ! 
raised and shoofi the basket, and finally producing a 
long naked sword, thrust it with loud cries apparently 
into every crevice of the wicker-work. He then 
turned, and calling in the direction of Poonab, which 
was only seven miles off, was answered from a distance 
by the best ventriloquism I ever hc.'ird.. This was a 
summons for the lad to return. He, or latlier the 
pigeon, obeyed. The basket began to swell again, the 
cloth rose, and the young gipsy sprang forth, leaving 
us in admiration of his wonderful power of self-corn* 
pressibn ; as how he could have folded himself into so 
small a space, we were unable to conceive, uor how he 
avoided the sharp point of the sword. 

The f^cond e^ibitioti was far inore extraordinary, 
and moi» difficult; indeed I could not have believed it, 
had ! not witness^ it myself. A young man stepped | 
ilib Msistan^ of ioqe m 
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lilhLng his eyelids, and rolling the hall of the aye on 
one side in a most extraprdinaiy manneir, he itoonedL 
inserted these coins iqside the lid on % eyes, and oh»ed 
i^ the lid on them; His hands were then bound behind 
him, and raising himself slowly, he actually lifted the 
huge mass ^ lAe eyelida fl^m the ground to tlie level of 
his waist, flow long ho would have continued to hold 
it I cannot teh, for the ladies present were so shocked 
at the really terrible exhibition, that they insisted on 
his being commanded to let it ga He was rewarded by 
a gift of ten rupees. We afterwards inquired if this 
power or art were common amongst the gipsy tribes, 
and were told it was not: being rather rare, and highly 
esteemed by them, the performer always expected an 
extra present from the spectators. Our Parsee ser- 
vant added, that the practice entailed early blindness 
on its possessor. 

A man then seated himself before us, and ordered one 
of his companions to * light the lire,' a , command which 
was immediately obeyed ; the fireplace being actually the 
speaker’s head, ou which they placed a piece of something 
that looked like black mu<C and on it kindled a blaze 
q/£ some height The fire-king, as he called himself, then 
opened his mouth, and received a lump of fire into it, 
from which he puffed volumes of smoke both from his 
mouth and nostrils; and certainly no one could look 
more like the * ^atanai’ he personated than he did, for 
his eyes were large, and glitteringly black and white, 
his features deformed, and his skin swarthy. Then fol- 
lowed the equally common snake-charmers, with their 
huge basket of civilised reptiles. It is perhaps less 
curious to see these creatures move to the monotonous 
music which is supposed to influence them, than to 
examine at leisure, and with impunity, their different 
appearances *, from the frightful cobra de capello, to the 
deadly cobra manilio, the bite of which 1 once narrowly 
escaped by the presence of mind of a young child, who, 
without speaking, pulled me hack at thq moment my 
foot was descending on the step where i t lay. This snake 
exhibition is common all over Indian as well as that 
which followed it— the juggler and his golden balls. 
Some of the gipsy women then advanced to display 
their skill ; but they were anything but interesting 
‘ mogos.’ For the most part they were old,^and very 
uglvi and their cluef cleverness appeared to ^n^iist in 
making a fountain of their nose, from which they 
showered in a continuous stream the water they drew 
into their mouth from a small tube. 

Swordsmen followed, and really displayed the most 
wonderful skill with their weapons. When their 
fencing was concluded, they made a Inige pile of their 
swords, the points being upwards, and leaped over it 
with great agility and boldness. The entertainment 
concluded by severe men breaking cocoa-nuts with 
their heads— a feat which they achieved by throwing 
the huge fruit hi^h into the air, and catching it on their 
skuUs, which^were ciertainly of the thickest, as, though 
they sc^ud^ feiu^^ appear hurt by a 

blow whick shell of the cocea'^nut. By 

the time had fished their employment of nuf- 
kmcldfifi the sun had nearly set, and the hurra sahib, 
altofc ipraeinna commendationB, and a very liberal buck^ 
dismissed her Msjesty*s gipsy lieges, though 
had many exceUeht tricks still 
m however, weary, jmd believed the 

be se too ; theiefore ik^er 
, to thrir great sniprlse, os We wi»e told j for 
hjidbei or dhid& enou^ of 

^klpi&ioits, and lax jj^wem 

'' " tte 



animated, and exciting cries^ Of their skill in palm- 
istry we were unable to judge, as we did not under- 
stand their language ; but we werey told, that- their pro- 
{dietical gifts are very similar to those of the Ei^bpean 
brethren. 

About three or fbur days afterwards, as we were 
returning from a drive, we met the whole tribe on their 
march to the mountains. The road was narrow, 
and the:^ were therefore obliged to move to one side, 
passing in a long-continued and most picturesque file, 
beneath the sweet mimosa-trees that bordered the way. 
One might almost have fancied himself living in the 
age of the Patriarchs, and witnessing the journeyings of 
a people, as he gazed on them. The strong men came 
first, each armed with a, tall staff; then the women, 
bearing their infants on their hips, or leading the young 
children by the hand; old crones and * ancient men’ 
followed, with such cattle as they possessed, and bundles, 
containing, as we supposed, their property. They all 
salaamed us with kindly smiles as they glided by; and 
we watched them with considerable interest for some 
time, the great plain they traversed permitting us to 
see them till they were lost in the dim though brief 
twilight. We never saw the gipsies of the Deccan 
more ; but we have often thought and talked of them, 
and feXrctted that the energies they displayed, and the 
toll by which they must have brought many of their 
performances to perfection, had not l^en more worthily 
employed and better directed. They follow strictly the 
wise injunction, * ir/tuisoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might;’ though unhappily their hand, 
through ignorance, finds little to do that is useful or 
becoming rational beings; and they are thus far ex- 
amples to those who, living in the light of civilisation, 
never exert the capabilities, whether mental or physical, 
which their Creator has bestowed. Many a sluggard 
of our enlightened Europe might thus derive a useful 
lesson from the wild gipsies of Hindoostan. 


A SECOND GLANCE AT MU MACAULAY’S 
HISTORY. 

Mr ^Iacavlay’s book must undoubtedly be what is 
called Uhe book of the season.’ It comes at an opxior- 
tune time; in the midst of the revolutions of so many 
despotic governments, telling the tale of the sober and 
bloodless revolution which we passed through a hun- 
dred and sixty years ago — made sober and bloodless 
because we had never, like the continental nations, 
allowed our early popular institutions to be torn from 
us, and therefore had always something of a time- 
honoured character round which to rally. The wliule 
story of James IL’s reign reads like a drama or a 
romance. It is a fair struggle between two principles, 
with victory or death for the issue. On one side a 
monarch, fiaturally weak, and not very good-hearted, 
driven by bijotry into tyrannical courses, with only 
the frail support of a few profligate statesnien, and a 
sentiment of loyalty which, though tinged wltk super- 
stition, was insufficient to sustain men und^ extreme 
practi^ sufferings and dangers ; on the othier, * a noble 
and puissant nation rptisihg herself, like a strong mau- 
after sleep, and abakiog her invincible locks,* to throw 
off a yoke whose whole merits were of an abstract kiiid, 
but which, in 8U(^ an age, it wiui olmost^M 
OhnUenge;: The very stnig^es 6f the latter j^irty 'wl^ 
their Own prsqudlces A^ intense Intei^ng,^^;!^ 
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respeptable writef) and that theiale amounted to only 
one copy! 

It wbidd require ten times our space to present any 
adequate samples of this narrative ; but even were that 
at our command^ we would still recommend our readers 
to go to the book itself: there only can they obtain a 
thorough idea of the conflict carried on between 1685 
and 1688. Berha^ the most intensely-interesting piece 
of narration is that of Monmouth’s insurrection, and its 
fearfully bloody close. One cannot read without sym- 
pathetic anguish of the vain pleading of this unhappy 
leader for hfl life before an uncle who knew not pity. 
Tlie brutalities of Jcflircys make it impossible not to 
feel a stern pleasure in his own ultimate humiliation 
and wretched end. We still tliink, however, that there 
is wanting in this, as in every other history of the 
period, a suffleient exposition of the causes of idl the 
bad doings of the latter Stuart governments, in the 
terrors from which they were a reaction. We are left 
to wonder at the indignities put on the poor Earl of 
Argyle, which seem the most wanton and uncalled-for 
wickedness. Tlie authors of these indignities felt still 
burning in their bosoms what we know nothing of— 
file recollection of the similar indignities put by a king- 
less, parliament on Montrose — ^which this very earl and 
his father, it was said, had triumphantly witnessed. 
Why did men fool themselves with the doctrine of the 
divine right of kings? Nutliing is without a cause. 
This folly was merely a counteraction against other 
fanatics, who thought they might treat kings as those 
of Israel were treated by the Hebrew prophets and 
people, and who had actually brought one monarch to 
a violent death. Men submitted to the worst tyranny 
of the infatuated James, because they had learned thirty 
years before that there was a worse tyranny in sancti- 
fied brewers and leather-sellers. The king himself had 
seen his father, after many concessions, put to death, 
and the government destroyed. It was still unsettled 
—perhaps it is not yet settled — whether the conces- 
sions or their insufficiency was the cause of the evil. 
A WMser man might have doubted whether he should 
recede or go on. Then it is scarcely possible in our cool 
days to judge of the religious feelings which were the 
immediate animating cause of all movements in those 
times, when the many wonderful and agitating things 
in the Bible were as yet but freshly burst on the 
European mind, and men had not half learned in what 
light they ought to be regarded. Scarcely, we appre- 
hend, could the slncerest Catholic of our day even 
a])proach to a conception of the state of mind of King 
James, with his convictions^ enduring for an hour the 
predominance of the reformed religion. Mr Macaulay, 
with all the amplitude of his information, is here as 
deficient as any of his predecessors. 

The freedom of Mr Macaulay’s sketches of familiar 
things will be relished as a delightful relief to the so- 
briety of political narrative. Dr Robertsgn would have 
been too dignified to descend to such matters— Henry 
would have brought them in with the dryness of a 
catalogue. It is reserved for the historical writer of 
pur age to paint a class of pooplo and a department of 
ihahhers with the unrestrained pencil of La Bruyere 
and Addison. Take, for example, this little bit respect* 
iitg Popish cOuQtxy squire of James II.’s timet — 

^ Excluded, when $ boy, from Eton and Westminster, 
#heti a youth, fbom Oxford and Cambridge, when a 
man, from paipimbnt and from the bench of justice, he 
^f^ly as qui^^ as ike elms of the avenue 

irtieh led. emieifrtd |ra^ 

nfi d^er w ^yhotm^ Me fishing* 

rddaudhi^ Me tobod^^deeupie^^ Mmost 

neighbdtdiii,^ M hie 

terraa Tt# 

: # A 


I pleasant: on the contraiy, he was as keed a sportsman, 
and as jolly a boon companion, as any man who had 
taken the oath of supremacy and the declaration against 
transubstantiation. He met his brother Squires at tlio 
cover, was in with them at the death, and, when the 
sport was over, took them home with him to a venison 
pasty and to October four years in bottle. The oppres- 
sions which he had undergone had not been such as to 
impel him to any desperate resolution. Even when his 
church was barbarously persecuted, his life and pro- 
perty were in little danger. The most impudent false 
witnesses could hatdly venture to shock the common 
sense of mankind by accusing him of being a conspi- 
rator. The Papists whom Oates selected for attack 
were peers, prelates, Jesuits, Benedictines, a busy poli- 
tical agent, a lawyer in high practice, a court physician. 
The Roman Catholic country gentleman, protected by 
his obscuri^,, by his peaceable demeanour, and by the 
good-wil]|ojrthose among whom he lived, carted his 
hay or filn^^s bag with game unmolested, while Cole- 
man and Lalghornc, Whitbread and Pickering, Arch- 
bishop Plunkett and Lord Statibrd, died by the halter 
or the axe.’ 

Our author’s account of the cofibe-houscs of the 
seventeenth century looks more like a paper in Bentley 
or Colburn than a page of a large historical work ; yet 
there can be no doubt that it is as essential to that 
work ns the gravest accounts of parliamentary debates 
and councils of state. * The coflee-house must nut be 
dismissed with a cursory mention. It might indeed at 
that time have been not improperly called a most im- 
portant political institution. No parliament had sat for 
years. The municipal council of the city had ceased 
to speak the sense of the citizens. Public meetings, 
harangues, resolutions, and the rest of the modern 
machinery of agitation, had not yet come into fashion. 
Nothing resembling the modern newspaper existed. In 
such circumstances, the coflec-houses were the chief 
organs through which the public opinion of the metro- 
polis vented itself. The first of these establishments 
had been set up in the time of the Commonwealth by a 
Turkey merchant, who had acquired among the Mo- 
hammedans a taste for their favourite beverage. The 
convenience of being able to make appointments in any 
part of the town, and of being able to pass evenings 
socially at a very small charge, was so great, that the 
fashion spread fast. Every man of the upper or middle 
classes went daily to bis cofiTec-house to learn the news, 
and to discuss it. Every coffee-house had one or more 
orators to whose eloquence the crowd listened with 
admiration, and who soon became, what the journalists 
of our own time have beep called, a fofirth estate of the 
realm. The court had long seen with uneasiness tlie 
growth of this new power in the state. An attempt 
had been made during Danby’s administration to dose 
the cofibe-houses. But men of all parties missed their 
usual places of resort so much, that there was a uni- 
versal outdry- The government did hot venture, ih 
opposition t6 a feeling so strong and general, to enforce 
a regulation of which the legdity might well be ques- 
tioned. Sihoe that time ten years had elapsed, and 
during those years the number and influence of the 
cofiee-hottses had been ebhstiihtly increasing. Foreigners 
remarked that the oofibe-house wais that wkteh espe- 
cially distinguished London from all other cities t ihat 
the coffee-house was the Londoner’s homes ahd that 
those who wished to find a gentleman, c6mmonl|jr‘Rsked 
not whether he lived in Fleet Street or ^aMiy LanOi 
but whether he frec^uented the Gieciah^^^ 

Nobody waaetdu^ 
his pdmy at the bar; Ifet 
Shi drsry ihs^ 

iti hedl-qaaa^ *^ere houses near St 

Jifdses’i Park tmexe the their heads 

^:idi';‘ainmi*ih'th by the:®d|i; 
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fine gentl 6 a»in *0 oroameats— hia embroidered^ i&mt;, hie 
i^iiged glovea*^ upheld hia pauta- 

loQM. The canrereation was in th^t dialect which, 
Ibhg after it bad ceased to be spoken in fashionable 
dir^^ continued in the mouth of Lord Foppington, to 
excite the mirth of theatres. The atmosphere was like 
that of a perfumer's shop. Tobacco in any other . form 
than that of richly-sceiited snuff was held in ab^iiia- 
tion. If any clown, ignorant of tiie usages of the house, 
called for a pipe, the sneers of the whole assembly and 
the abort answers of the waiters soon convinced him 
that he had better go somewhere else. Nor indeed woidd 
he-have had far to go, for, in general, the coffee-rooms 
reeked with tobacco like a guard-room ; and strangers 
sometimes expressed their surprise that So many people 
should leave their own firesides to sit in the midst of 
eternal fog and stench. Nowhere was the smoking more 
constant than at Will's. That celebrated house, situated 
between Coveut Garden and Bow Street, was sacred to 
polite letters. There the talk was about poetical justice, 
apd the unities of place and time. There was a faction 
for Perrault and the moderns, a faction for Boilcau and 
the ancients. One group debated whether the “ Para- 
dise Lost." ought to have been in rhyme. To another, 
an anxious poetaster demonstrated that ** Venice Pre- 
served” ought to have been hooted from the stage. 
Under no roOf was a greater variety of figures to be 
seen— earls in stars and garters, clergymen in cassocks 
and bands, pert templars, sheepish lads from the uni- 
versities, translators, and index-makers in ragged coats 
of frieze. The great press was to get near the chair 
wher^ John Drydcn sat. In winter that chair was 
always in the warmest nook, by the fire ; in summer, 
it stood in the balcony. To bow to him, and to hear 
liis opinion of Racine's last tragedy, or of Rossa's treatise 
on epic poetry, was thought a privilege. A pinch from 
his snuff-box was an honour sufficient to turn the head 
of a young enthusiast. There were coffee-houses w licre 
the first medical then might be consulted. Br John Rad- 
cliffe, who, in the year 1685, rose to the largest practice 
ill liondoii, came daily, at the hour when the Exchange 
was full, £mm his house in Bow Street, then a iashion- 
able part of the capital, to Garraway's, and was to be 
found surrounded by surgeons and apothecaries at a 
particular table. There were Puritan cofT^Miouscs 
where no oath was heard, and where lank-haked men 
discussed election and reprobation through their noses ; 
JoiT; coffee-houses, where dark-eyed money-diaagers 
from Venice and from Amsterdam greeted each other; 
and Popish coffee-houses where, as good Protestants 
believed, Jesuits planned over their cups another great 
fi^re, and cast silver bullets to sboot the king.’ 

Everywhere Mr Macaulay ukes the freedom to intro- 
duce circumstances and associations in a manner new 
to history. We are told that, on the breaking out of 
Monmouth’s rebellion, a play of Dryden’s failed for 
want of atteudauce at the theatre. Persons still living 
have seen the daughter of the servant who waited on 
the Earl of Favershw when he halted to fight Mon- 
tuouth at Sedgem6or.v:: Monmouth left a mistress, whofii 
he considered a« his ^Ife in the sight of Heaven: her 
fiite je totloh^ on with^^^^ skill of the modern literary 
jrtist The unhappy man has perished on Tower Hill, 

, nhd heen the dust of many heroic person- 

; in jf iiA Taota* * Yet a few months, and the 


Hall, we are reminded of the my»t0thm tregiedy ^ebted 
in it in the time of the Tudors^ at narirhted in the notes 
to * Rokeby.’ A historian of the la»t dgie, writing about 
the arrival of the Butch Guards at Whirehalh and hav- 

iiiffier Lord Craven^ would have mentioned Lord Craven 
and nothing more. Mr Macaulay introduces him thus: 
• They were commanded by William, ^arl of Otuven, an 
aged man who, more than fifty years before^ had been 
distiuguished in war and love, who had led the forlbrn- 
hope at Creutznach with such courage, that he had 
been patted on the shoulder by the great Ohiataviis, and 
who was believed to have won from a thousand rivals 
the heart of the unfortunate queen of Bohemia. Craven 
was now in lus eightieth -year ; but time had not tamed 
his spirit.' Such references throw a flood of fresh inte- 
rest on a historical narration. 

Mr Macaulay says — ‘ The press now often sends forth 
in a day a greater quantity of discussion and declama- 
tion about the condition of the working-man, than was 
published during the twenty’-eight years which elapsed 
between the Restoration and the Revolution. But it 
would be a great error to infer, from the increase of 
complaint, that there has been any increase of misery.’ 
He proceeds to show that the agricultural labourers, 
who were four-fifths of the working population, liad 
then four shillings a week, without food, in ordinary dis- 
tricts, and from live to six shillings in the more favoured. 
Wheat was then as dear as now. It was seventy shil- 
lings a quarter in 1661, when the justices at Chelms- 
ford fixed the wages of the Essex labourer at six shil- 
lings in summer, and seven in winter. ‘ These facts,’ 
says our author, ‘ are in perfect accordance with another 
fact which seems to deserve consideration. It is evi- 
dent that, in a country where no man can ^ comjicUed 
to become a soldier, the ranks of an army cannot be 
filled if the government offers much less than the wages 
of common rustic labour. At present, the pay and beer 
money of a private in a regiment of the linje amount to 
seven shillings and sCvenpence a week. This 8tii)end, 
coupled with the hope of a pension, does not attract 
the English youth iu sufficient numbers; and it is found 
necessary to supply the deficiency by enlisting largely 
from among the poorer population of Munster and Con- 
naught. ,The pay of the private foot soldier in 1685 was 
only four Bliillings and eightpence a week ; yet it is cer- 
tain that the government in that year found no difficulty 
in obtaining many thousands of English recruits at very 
short notice. The pay of the private foot soldier in the 
army of the Commonwealth had been seven shillings 
a week — that is to say, as much as a corporal received 
under Charles II. ; and seven shilling^ a week had been 
found sufficient to fill the ranks with men decidedly 
superior to the generality of the people. Gn the wholes 
therefore, it seems reasonable to conclude tha^ in the 
reign of Charles II., the ordinary wages of the peasant 
did not exceed four shillings a week ; but that, in some 
parts of the Icingdoiii, five shillings, six shilling^ and 
during the summer months, even seven shillings, wUre 
paid. At present, a district where a labouring mUn 
earns only seven shillings a week is thought to be iu 
a state shocking to hunianity. The average is i^h 
higher j and in prosperous counties the webkly v^ges 
of husbandmen amount to twelve, fourteen, and eVea 
sixteen shilUngs.* 




n«vapA{wr pleaded their cause. It waa in rude 
rhyme, that their lore aud hatred, their exultation and 
tlieir diatress, found utterance. A great part of their 
history is to be learned only from their ballads. One 
of ^he most remarkable of the popular lays chanted 
about the streets of Norwich and Leeds in the time of 
Charles II. may still be read on the original broadside, 
it is the Tehement and bitter cry of labour against 
capital It describes the good old times when every 
artisan employed in the woollen manufacture lived as 
well as a farmer. But those times were past. Six- 
pence a day now was all that could be earned by hard 
labour at the loom. If the poor complained that they 
could not live on such a pittance, they were told that 
they were free to take it or leave it. so miserable 
a recompense were the producers of wealth compelled 
to toil, rising early, and lying down late, while the 
master clothier, eating, sleeping, and idling, became 
rich by their exertions. A shilling a day, the poet de- 
clares, is what the weayer would have, if justice were 
done. We may therefo^' conclude that, in the gene- 
ration which preceded the llcvolution, a workman em- 
ployed in the great staple manufacture of England 
thought himseU' fairly paid if he gained six shillings 
a week.’ 

It is added™* When we pass from the weavers of 
cloth to II ditlcrent class of artisans, our inquiries will 
still lead us to nearly the same conclusions. During 
scvornl generations, the Commissioners of Greenwich 
Hospital have kept a register of the wages paid to 
diflcrcnt classes of workmen who have been employed 
in the repairs of the building. From this valuable 
record it appears that, in the course of 120 years, the 
daily earnings of the bricklayer have risen from half-a- 
crown to four-aiid-tenpence ; those of the mason from 
lialf’ii-crowu to llve-and-threepencc ; those of the car- 
penter from half-a-crown to Uve-and-flvepence; and 
those of the plumber from three shillings to iivo-aiid- 
sixpqnce. 

* It seems clear, therefore, that the wages of labour, 
estimated in money, were, in 16B5, not more than half 
of wliat they now are ; and theiu were few articles im- 
portant to tlie working-man of whicli the price was 
not, in 1685, more than half of what it now is. Beer 
was undoubtedly much cheaper in that age than at 
present ; meat was also cheaper, but was still so dear, 
that there were hundreds of thousands of families who 
scarcely knew the taste of it. In the cost of wheat 
there has been very little change. Tiie average price of 
the quarter, during the last twelve years of Charles 11., 
was fifty shillings. Bread, thcrefiire, such as is now 
given to the inmates of a workhouse, was then seldom 
seen, even on the trencher of a yeoman or of a shop- 
keeper. The great majority of the nation lived almost 
entirely on rye, barley, aud oats. 

VThe pimduce of tropical countries, the produce of 
the the produce of machinery, was positively 

dearer than at present Among the ocffnmodities for 
which the labaurer would have had to pay higher in 
thrnv hlB posterity pay in 1848, were sugar, salt 
epy^blf candles, soap, shoes, stockings, and generally 
4S^hS;Of elbthhig and all articles of bedding. It may 
M |i4<^ that coats aud blankets w'ould have 
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now affords to the artisan, during tlie whole night a 
secure, a convenient and a brilliantly-lighted walk, was, 
a hundred and sixty years ago, so darlt afiBer suiiset, 
that he would not have been able to see hii hand ; so ill 
paved, that he would have run constant risk of breaking 
his neck; and so ill watched, that he would have been in 
imminent danger of being knocked down and plunder^ 
of his small earnings. Every bricklayer who falls from 
a scaffold, every sweeper of a crossing who is run over 
by a carriage, now may have his wounds dressed and 
his limbs set with a skill such as, a hundred and sixty 
years ago, all the wealth of a great lord like Ormond, < 
or of a merchant-prince like Clayton, could nut have I 
purchased. Some frightful diseases have been extir- ! 
pated by science, and some have been banished by 
police. The term of human life has been lengthened 
over the whole kingdom, and especially in the towns. 
The year 1685 was not accounted sickly; yet in the 
year 16|^|iinore than one in twenty-three of the in- 
habitantMl^ithe capital died. At prc.sent, only one 
inhabitant <ip4;he capital in forty dies annually. The 
difierenco in salubrity between the London of the nine- 
teenth century and the London of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, is very far greater than the difference between 
London in an ordinary season and I^iidon in the 
cholera. 

‘Still moft important is the benefit which all orders 
of society, and especially the lower orders, have derived 
from the mollifying influence of civilisation on the 
national character. The groundwork of that character 
has indeed been the same through many generations, in 
the sense in which the groundwork of the character of 
an individual may bo said to be the same w1um\ he. is a 
rude and thoughtless schoolboy, and^hen he is a refined 
and accomplished man. It is pleasing to reflect that 
the public mind of England has softened while it has 
ripened, and that we have in the course of ages become 
not only a wiser, but also a kinder people. There is 
scarcely a page of the history or lighter literature of 
the seventeentli century which does not contain some 
proof that out ancestors were less humane tliaii tlieir 
posterity. The disciidine of workshops, of schools, of 
private families, though not more efficient than at 
present, was infinitely harsher. Masters, well born and 
bred, were in the habit of beating their servants. Peda- 
gogues knew no way of imparting knowledge but by 
beating their pupils. Husbands of decent station were 
not ashamed to beat their wives. The implacability of 
hostile factions was such as we can scarcely conceive. 
Whigs were disposed to murmur because Stafford was 
suffered to die without seeing his bowels burned before 
his face. Tories reviled and insulted Kussell as his 
coach passed from the Tower to the s&ffold in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields. As little mercy was shown by the populace 
to sufferers of a humbler rank. If an of&nder was put 
into the pillory, it was well if he escaped with, life from 
the shower of brickbats and paving-stones. If he was 
tied to the cart’s tail, the crowd pressed round him, 
imffioring the hangman to give it the fellow well, and 
mtuce him howl. Gentlemen arranged parties . of pt^- 
sure to BrideweU on court days, fot the purpose bf seeing 
the wretched women who beat hemp tiiere whipped, A 
man pressed to death for refusing to plead, ai wpinaii 
burned for coining, excited less sympatdiy than is itbw 
felt for a galled horse or an over-driven on. Fights^ 
compared with which a boxing-match is a relied and 
humane spectacle, were among the iayi^te 'dliimi^ons 
of a Imige part of the town. Muliiftdw 
see; giadiatoiri hack each other , to;>pboek: W 
weapouA and ishouted the 

comoatanhti lost a finger ; Tlie prisons were 

heUs oil of, every 

diieaib. yellow culprits 
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which Im ih our time ^teiided a 
protean to the iliotory chil^^ the Hindoo 
WMoW, to lories into thettotei 

ind water-caekfl ^ eyery enitigrapt ahip, which winces 
at erery lash laid on the back of a drunken soldier, 
arhich yrill pot suffer the tluef in the hulks to be ill-fed 
pr overworl^ and which has repeatedly endeavoured 
to save the life even of the murderer. Jt is true that 
com^sion ought, like all other feelings, to be undmr 
the government of reason, and lias, for want of such 
government, produced some ridiculous dnd some deplor- 
able ef^ts. But the more we study the annals of the 
pi^ the mpire shall we rejoice that we live in a mercifhl 
a^^in an age in which cruelty is abhorred, and in 
^ioh pain, even when deserved, is inflicted reluctantly, 
and from a sense of duty. Every class, doubtless, has 
gained largely by this great moral change ; but the 
class which has gained most is the poorest, the most 
dependent, and the most defenceless.’ 

These are things worth pondering upon by the work- 
ing popidation of bur time, and those who call thein- 
Mves specially their friends. There is a prevailing 
disposition to attribute all the evils endured by the 
humbler class o£ people to political and social evils 
bearing with undue severity upon them, and peculiar 
to the present time. When you tell any man that he 
is subjected to external evils beyond his t)wn control, 
he is extremely apt to overlook those which it depends 
on himself to remedy. It is to be feared that the pre- 
sent manner of addressing the working i)opulation is 
mainly of the Mnd which soothes them with the idea : 
that they are victims who cannot help themselves. The 
very eflbrts everywhere making to furnish them with | 
baths, reading-rooms, superior houses, &c. must help to I 
foster this notion. The consequence is, that the work- 1 
ing population lose the opportunity of doing any good 
for themselves. They live for the day, when, by a 
proper husbanding of their resources, tliey might take 
h far higher place, socially and morally, Uian they do. 
Such facts as those brought out by Mr Macaulay show 
at once how much less evil they now suffer, and how 
much more they might now do for themselves, than at 
any former period. 

we now fairly conclude by jotting off a few pithy 
expressions of opinion on general subjects, which we 
find scattered in Mr Macaulav’s volumes: -*In every 
age, the vilest specimens of human nature are to be 
found among demagogues.’ * The common people are 
sbmetimes Inoonstant, for they are human beings. But 
that they are inconstant as compared with the educated 
classes, witli aristocracies, or with princes, may be con- 
fidently denied. It would be easy to name demagogues 
whose popularity has remained undiminished, while 
sovereigns and parliainents have withdrawn their con- 
fidence from A long succession of statesmen. When 
Swifr had survived his faculties maiw years, the Irish 
populace still ^cpntinned to light bonfires on his birth- 
day, in commemoration of the services which they fan- 
cied that he httd rendexed to his country when his mind 
was in f^V vigour. While seven administrations were 
i^sed tb iH>V)^er, and hurled from it in consequence of 
court intri^i, or of changes in the sentiments of the 
lihlghbr (di^es o|[ society, the profligate Wilkes retained 
. ys h(4d bn the gffectlons of a rahMe whom he pillaged 
fiid ridiculed. Politicians who in 1807 sought to cuity 
liii^rUdth George liliby defending Carbline of Bruns- 
In 1820 to curry frvour with 
by pemccuting hen. But in 1^20, os; in 
whole tmjr of wbrlitt men vrai flmUtlcc% 
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cions. It is undoubtedly by ho means certain that a ‘ 
captain, who has been intrusted with diotiatodal p^^ 
in the hour of peril, will quietly surrender that, power 
in the hour of triumph ; and this is one of the many 
considerations which ought to make meii hesitate long 
before they resolve to vindicate public li^rty by the 
sword. But if they determine to try the chance of war, 
they will, if they are Wise, intrust to their chief that 
plenary authority without which w^r cannot be well 
conducted. It is possible that, if they give him that 
authority, he may turn out a Cromwell or a Hapolepn *, 
but it is umost certain that, if they withhold from him 
that authority, their enterprises wUi end like the enter- 
prise of Argyle.’ 

NOTES ON FERNS. 

Horace speaks of the fern as growing only to be ' 
burnt, and from his age to the present day, men have 
been but too apt to take the superficial reading of the 
remark without applying it economically. Few have 
regarded the fern otherwise than as a beautiful and 
graceful ornament, or a troublesome and obstinate weed, 
according os the romantic or the needful was their guid- 
ing principle. It urould be well that the latter class 
should act more upon the letter of the poet, and tliey 
would probably find themselves well rewarded, not 
merely by ridding their fair fields of the intruding rout, 
but also by a considerable quantity of kelp, which will 
be eagerly sought after by the soapmaker and the glass 
manufacturer ; or they may economically employ the 
ashes so obtained in their own household, after the 
manner of the Welsh and others, who, burning the fern 
when green, make the ashes into balls with a little 
water ; then dry them in the sun, an(i store them up, to ' 
tiike tlie place of soap, for which they form no indilfo- 
rent substitute. 

Again, when the occupier of the said fair fields, or 
it may be of yonder small allotment, newly reclaimed 
from the mountain or moor, has supplied his thrifty 
partner with the magic balls, which, like tlie good fiiiry 
in the old tale, are * to cleanse all they touch,’ he may 
advantageously employ his former enemy (for so a plant 
which in rich soils will extend its roots to a depth 
of six to eight feet may be considered) as an excel- 
lent manure. T^t him cut it when green, and sutler 
it to rot, when he will soon discover its merits as an 
euricher of the soil It yields nearly twice the quantity 
of salts contained in almost any other vegetable, and 
for this reason is particularly applicable to tlie potato, 
never failing, if buried beneath their roots, to pro- 
I duce a good crop. The rootstock of all ferns, tliough 
bitter, salt, and nauseous, is relislied by pigs, and if 
boiled in tbeir mash, or even in water, becomes an ex- 
celient food for them. As that of the bracken 
aout/tna) frequently mats together, and covers acres 
ox unreclaimed ground, it may do great service in 
this way. Newman also mentions, on the autliority 
of Mr Lees, that in the forest of Dean, the young 
shoots of this plant arc cut before the frondf are 
unrolled, and boiled as a mash for pigs, l^is l food 
will keep for a considerable time afrer it hari 
boiled, and it comes into use at a season when the cot- 
tager has some difficulty in supplying hit 
the garden. The roots of /’fsru d^t/ing ani Coinim^ 
wall-fern, if boiled like carrots, are sweet etid whdle-? 
some ; so, savs Gunner, are the young si^ihiH^ts of 
the latter, if boiled and eaten like atp^sins* Ah ekcel- 
leht farina may tie proeuFod from ferii room^ #tiick hot 
ohty fbims an art^ of ffiOd nati^ o| iaii^ 
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it if of courie a food used only in the depths of winter. 
To the Talue of ferns ai litter it is needless to draw 
attention. In Glen Elg, Inverness, the stalks of the 
bracken are used for thatching houses, to which pur- 
pose the whole frond is applied in Wales; but this, 
thouffh less expensive in labour, is far less durable. 

While keeping in view the fern wash-balls, we must 
not omit to mention that the root of the Osmond royal 
{Omm^a regalU) yields a most excellent starch, so that 
the fem^providei mistress of a family need never blush 
for the linen of her household, however poor she may 
otherwise be. The common bracken, and in a less de- 1 
gree all the ferns, arc, from their astringent nature, well 
adapted to the service of the tanner, and on the conti- 
nent are extensively used b% him in the preparation of 
kid and chamois leather. 

The fern was formerly much valued ns a medicine, 
but the discoveries of distant and richer lands have, in 
a great measure lessened the chemical value of many 
of the herbs which grow beneath our less ardent sun. 
The maiden’s hair (^AitianUnii) is much used in coughs, 
sheathing the inflamed and irritable epiglottis. The 
‘capillaire’ of our French neighbours is merely a distil- 
lation of this fern w'ltli orangc-dower water and honey. 
It is, or was, also much used as a confection, or summer 
drink, as all who in their youthful days delighted in the 
talcs of Berguin will testify. 

The anthelmintic qualities of Lastrea filir and 
most of ils congeners, cause them even yc t to form a 
jiart of the hcrhalii>tic Materia Medica of the country- 
women, who particularly esteem them against worms ; 
wliilht the ARptenia^ as their name imports, have been 
highly valued in complaints of the viscera. The elderly 
women in Herefordshire, says Newman, collect 1\ vtil~ 
gate as a remedy for hooping -cough : it is gathered in 
October and November, when full of seed, hung up to 
drv, and when used, boiled with coarse brown sugar. 
It may perhaps he wtU to mention that we have here 
only noticed the true ferns, though the remainder of the 
llliccs arc not w ithout their economical, as w'cll as their 
superstitious intere‘»t, to which wo shall now advert. 

The fern was formerly regarded with superstitious 
reverciK’c, and held to bo endowed with suiiematural 
powers. Nor will this astonish us, w^hen we consider 
that the ancients, in common with the father of na- 
tural history, were unable to discover from whence 
proceeded the numberless young jdants which they 
saw springing up on every side of the parent fern, 
riiny expressly says that the ferns have neither flower 
nor seed;* and it was reserved for a comparatively 
modern age to discover the latter In abundance on the 
backs of the fronds. It is curious to mark how the 
accurate and minute observation of these men was, for 
want of a fow leading principles, rendered subservient 
to the errors of superstition. In all their ingenious 
speculations, they delighted to work out some fancied 
resemblance between the tangible, natural peculiarities 
of their object, and its supposed powers^; and thus, as 
the fruit of the fern iVas invisible, so must it possess 
the power of rendering invisible the fortunate man who 
should And and appropriate it. Of this fancy our early 
poets have given many illustrations. Thus Sbak- 
Speate, ‘ We have the recipe of fern-sced— we walk in- 
visible ’^Beaumont and Fletcher, * Why, did you think 
that ypu Bad Oyges* ring, or the herb that gives invi- 
sMltyi^*«^aud rare Ben Johnson, * I had no medicine, 
sir. to go iuvislbtai no fern-seed in my pocket’ 

Many* douhttsss^ were the attempts to And this 
pbwerm tieaiure s anxiously waa it sought by the for* 
mddeu rorUTi tremblieg criminal, porha^ by the 
trsaoheieoa and dbilfutng mtesman \ but vain was all 
Mr imd disep^tidly they Ita^ up their 
to diseoter nontotities, and make 
themi^yea Mcibte to mortal kens A>r, as Bovgt tells 
iX(k; M weht to midber it md tlie spirits 
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struck his hat and other parts of his body. In flne, 
though he apprehended that he had gotten a quantity 
of it secured iu papers, and a box besides, he found sdl 
empty;’ that is, the seed having been at length dis- 
covered, dark and malignant spirits, enraged at the 
prospect of man appropriating to himself their pecu- 
liar privilege, attacked the daring depredator (perchance 
under the forms of owls and bats), and b(Ac firom him 
his long-sought booty. 

Nor wras invisibility the only boon to be obtained by 
means of the fern-seed: it had other powers, darkly 
hinted at by some, and more openly declared by others : 
in fact it was a most powerful vegetable charm if 
gathered on St John’s (midsummer) Eve, lAore so if the 
night, says Semnius, should prove tempestuous ; and in 
later times, Gerarde speaks much of the uses to which 
superstition had applied the much -sought fern -seed. 
l>io8coridcB, Iraqus, and Schbruhr, speak much and 
niysteriou^ of this plant as a charm against witcdi- 
craft ; ifBlilt Bovet gravely states his conviction that 
these * aro ft the devirs own contriving ; that having 
once ensnared men to an obedience to his rules, ho may 
with more facility oblige them to a stricter vassalage.* 
Even serpents, it is to be supposed, were aware of the 
powers of this liorb, as Pliny tells us that they are 
rarely found under it. In addition to the non-discovery 
of the seed, the ‘ strange figures and unknown letters ’ 
which w'cre seen on cutting the stem across, had their 
influence on tlic susceptible minds of our forefathers. 

Among the more practical superstitions rospeefing 
this tribe of idants, wc may notice that of placing chil- 
dren on a bed of green fern as a cure for rickets. It 
may also be pleasant to the cumtgvc to know that the 
goldilocks (/*. vulgare) was formerly considered an in- 
fallible remedy for melancholia. Wc have a theory of 
our own on this subject, which wc shall hereafter unfold. 

It would be tedious to mention all the diseases for 
which ferns were considered panaceas ; so, after stating 
that the root of Polypodinm dhyopteris would, it was be- 
lieved, take oir the hair, wc will proceed to our own 
superstition respecting melancholia, intreating such of 
our renders as may be troubled with this most wearing 
disease of the mind to pay great attention to our asser- 
tion tjiat P, vulgare, in common with other ferns, will 
materially assist m effecting his or lier cure. We do 
not even, like the wizards of old, ask for faith in our 
nostrum ; we only ask obedience to our rules, and the 
faith shall be worked out by the cure perfected. Let 
the patient, say we, commenc^e by such gentle strolls as 
shall bring him to the cliarmed spots where 

* The fem delights to grow;* 

let him gradually proceed to gather'a few of the more 
striking and beautiful fronds ; let him place them fre- 
quently and carefully before his eyes, examining them 
attentively, until he feel a strong desire to know some- 
thing of their structure and history (if lie be assisted by 
a microscope, the miracle will in all probability be 
more speedy), or wish to discover how many different 
kinds grow within the limits of his daily rambles ; then 
let him have recourse to some of the many interesting 
and scientific botanical works which have been written 
for this purpose ; let him study these works in the fields 
and woods^ until he feel imbued with a quiet but intense 
love of beautifbl and graceful forms of this most inte- 
resting tribe of plants— -until ho can say, from the depths 
of his heart, 

*])esr aa they are bsauttfol 

Ate thoae fem leaves to me*— 

until, when he tliinks of hieifonner insipid pursuits, ho 
cm add, 

■ Far dearer to ms yon lone vale ginen bracken 

let him att this time vemdmber that in Eastern lands, 
yrhnm they talk with Aowers, M fern is the true and 
nm^prlnm emblem of sincerity and friendship. Let 
him leeMy bent the lessons thus learned in his bosom 
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called upon to mioglc in tbo crowded olfy; let 
exhibit it somewhat more openlv when amongst 
%iM own friends, family, and dependants; and our 
authority’s word for jit, the core is completed. 


EDUCATION OF THE DOMESTIC CIRCLE. 
Fabbkts piAsessed of tolerable means seldom neglect to 
send their children to school. I'hey are often heard to 
say of their young people, * Whatever advantage money 
can purchase for them in the way of education, we 
are willing to give them.* Having expended the money 
ungrudging^* they are often surprised that their-chil- 
dren do not turn out very well. The fact is, they ex- 
pect too much from liberality in school fees — they are 
too apt to feel their consciences relieved as to their 
duty to the young by mere considerations of the cost in 
money. However well it may suit a busy father to 
depute the nurture of his children, and use his own 
time in money*making or in needful recreation, it is 
very certain that the children will bo imperfectly edu- 
cated if they have not been reared carefully and 
rationally in the domestic circle, and cost their parents, 
or some persons standing in the light of parents, a 
great deal of trouble over and above all that is pur- 
chaaeable from the schoolmaster. 

The education of the domestic circle is moral educa- 
tion. The fresh human beings continually coming into 
the world might he regarded as a colony of savages 
coming in amongst a civilised people, and requiring to 
be adjusted to the tone of the society of which they are 
henceforth to form a part. Their impulses arc in full 
activity : the provocations to the working of these im- 
pulses lie full before them. The business is to train 
the impulses to submit to those checks and those modi- 
fied or regulated movements which society pronounces 
to he desirable. It will not be by reading of texts, or 
hearing of p^;iscept8 and maxims, that this will be done. 
It only can be done by training to habits — a duty re- 
quiring much time, great patience, and no smqjl skill 
and judgment 

It is, then, an onerous duty, and yet its weight may 
he much lessened if a good method be adopted, and 
adopted Bufflciently early. Soinctliing can be done 
with a child from a very early period of existence. 
For instance, if he cries, we may avoid a great evil if 
we abstain from administering dainties for tlie pur- 
pose of soothing him ; or, on the other hand, from using 
him harshly by way of punishment The crying of a 
Cliild on account of any little accident or disappointment 
is less an evil to him than an annoyance to us : we pro- 
bably attach too much consequence to the idea of keep- 
ing children as if quietness were in him a virtue. 
It, however, it appear really desirable to stop the crying 
of an infant, the best way is to produce a diversion in 
his mind. Create some novelty about or before him, 
and if it be sufficient to give a new turn to his feelings, 
he will become what Is called *good* immediately. 
Thin a cheap way of efibeting the object, and it can 
he attended by no imaginable bad consequences. It 
muit be remarked, however, that we-^tliat is, grown- 
up peopleware ourselves the causes of much avoidable 
among ibhe young* A child i$ looking at 
it enioyiegshhntelf in some litUe sport 
^ k taun|MUti0n ; Arom foudnessi or lotne oilier cause^ 
WitPeli hien up of a suMen in our arms; heerlet* 
9honVi hfiy of u8 like to be whippy 
m midst of our soup, or ibm 


not to speak of the worse injustice of punishing him in 
such circumstances for crying. He is entitled to have 
his will consulted before we snatch him away merely 
for our own amusement. Should It bo necessary to 
interfere with his amusements, or to put a stop to 
them, use diversion and kind words by way of soften- 
ing matters, and wc shall probably have nothing to 
complain of. 

Our ancestors were severe witli children. There used 
to be Bomo terrible maxims about maintaining awe, 
and breaking or bending the will. Corporal correction 
was abundantly resorted to. The direct result of the 
system of terror was to produce habits of falsehood and 
barbarism; for there is no child who will not tell a He if 
afraid of punishment on letting out the truth, and the 
beating he gets only serves as an example of violence 
for his own conduct towards brotliers, sisters, and com- 
panions. Kindness is now the rule in fashion — upon 
the whole an improvement. An excess in this direction 
would, however, be as fatal as one of an opposite kind. 
It is not BO much kindness that is required, as simple 
civility and justice. Treat children with courtesy, and 
AS rational beings, and they will generally be found suf- 
ficiently docile. We hear obedience trumpeted ns a 
first requisite ; but the question is, how is a right kind 
of obedience to be obtained ? Our ojiinion is, that tlie 
fewer commands we address to children the better. 
Ask them politely. It is difficult for any one, even a 
child, to refuse what is so asked. If they do, they he 
so plainly in error, that little can bo needed licyoiul a 
calm expression of opinion on tlie subject. They will 
be less likely to refuse a second time* This is very dif- 
ferent from a command palpably disobeyed, in si Inch 
case there must cither be punishment to the child or a 
defeat to the parent. Tho imperative plan does not 
seem to work well. It leads to a constant conUntioii 
lietwccn the parties— the child to escape duties v Inch 
he has no pleasure in obeying, the parent to enforce an 
authority which is deficient in moral basis. The opposite 
method admits of the child having some satisfai^tion in 
complying. It trains him to free agency, and tlius pre- 
pares him better for tho world. It is a great mistake to 
try to suppress or wliolly overrule the will of a chiid 
The will is a good thing in him as in you. Tr} to take 
it along witli you, and to direct it to good purposes, and 
you will find that you arc accomplishing a great pur- 
pose in education. On the other hand, a constant 
appeal to the affections, as a means of obtaining com- 
pliance, would obviously be an error. If treated justly, 
and not unkindly, a cliild cannot avoid loving its pa- 
rents. Trust to this love operating of itself in persuad- 
ing to a compliance with all reasonable requests and on 
olwdience to all reasonable rules. 

Even tolerably amiable children, when placed together, 
wiU be found to have frequent httle quarrels, the (Mn- 
sequence of disrcspectfal words, or, perhaps, interfbr- 
ences with eaoh other’s property. Some are much more 
Uable both to give and take offenee than others. Nothing 
is more troublesome to a parent ; for it is scarcely pos- 
sible entirely to ascertain the merits of any case* The 
liability to such collisions will at least bo diminished 
if the parents never fail to observe towards each other, 
and towards their servant# and chUdieh, the rules of 
good-breeding; and if they, moreover, take every op* 
portnnity of inculcating the beautiful and happy msufts 


idleness. If entirely occupied, in whatever 
lessons, with Work, with amtupement, or with reading or 
drawlng<^th*y will be very Utlie Jliabie to fidl ^tt> dli^ 
cord. It showr acconUngm be fegirdejl os one of the 
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rale waa, that in their parents’ presence the^ should 
be perfectly quiet. Tliis might be a gratifying homage 
to the parent, but it was not education to the child. If 
a cliild is brought to a family table, he should be allowed 
to join in the ftimily conversation, that he may learn 
to converse. It is both surprising and gratifying to 
observe how soon children work up to the standard of 
their parents* attainments, and how beautifully they 
repay the openness and confidence with which tliey are 
treated, by reposing the most unreserved confidence in 
return. They know the family position, the family 
prospects, objects, and wishes, and become deeply inte- 
rested in them all. Affection proves a far more power- 
ful check than severity : obedience is a word unknown 
in the family vocabulary, because the thing is never 
wanting. Co-operation, chdbrfUl contribution by heart 
and hand to the family objects, is the principle of 
action. In such a family there is rarely anything en- 
titled to the appellation of discord : there are no sepa- 
rations, no elopements, no arts of domestic rebellion. 
A smooth course of happy life fiows on, and the old 
ago of the parents, who have trained so much worth 
I in their offspring, is soothed and cheered by the unre- 
I mitting exercise of the very virtues which themselves 
have fostered and perfected. 

This is no ideal pictuns We could point to families 
I where the scions of the house, and even the children of 
strangers, liave been the subjects of a domestic edu(‘a- 
I tion 8U(‘h as wo describe, and where the results have 
^ been the realisation of the desideratum wc sot out with 
I — iiiimoly, the adjustment of the fresh generation to 
' the civilisation attained by the old. 


|| THE HIGHLAND CONVOY. 

I A rr.w months ago I indulged myself in a sail down 
I the Eirtli of Clyde in one of the countless steamers of 
I the river. To me this is like a returning voyage up the 
stream of time; for every murmur of these haunted 
' waters is laden with the voices of other years, and from 
every nook of the varied shores there start forth to meet 
me the spirits of the past. I am in a dream, which is 
not all a dream, for the places are substantial rooliticst 
although the persons are shadows: and the spectral 
show receives no interruption from the cold stony 
images of humanity by wlioin I am surrounded on the 
deck, for these belong in a remarkable manner to the 
present; world, and to the new form into which society 
has bi*en cast in the course of the last thirty years. 

On the occasion referred to, the somewhat uncommon 
circumstance occurred of ray exchanging looks, and 
finally words, with one of iny fellow-passengers. lie 
was a man well on to fifty years of age ; but although 
his hetid was already sprinkled with the snows of time, 
bis step was clastic, his eye clear, tho^li serious, and 
his forehead smooth and white, as if it possessed some 
natural power of repulsion to throw off the cares of the 
World, that draw the brows of other men into wrinkles. 
What attracted me, however, was his air of solitariness, 
his abstraction from the things and persons of the pro- 
ienti, apd X knew by intuition that he was conversing, 
like myself, with the world of shadows. This actually 
to Im the case. He bad left the Clyde (the oppo- 
•Ite shore from mine) in early youth, and after a long 
POesuit oit happiness and fortune, returned a few years 
OtmVhmed tbai.ttm (hrmpr was an illusion, and the 
latter ismWy indep^denoe, irrespective of the amount 
^inrnn^ Wd wore soim well acquainted; old 
MMKs, And what wonder? since our companionship 
loa ns to trace )>ack together fot one score and ten 

S I the stream of lime, and made us ^ as we paced 
deck side hy iide, IhA every step conducted us 
Mvimdlhitlksel^ 


After some hours had been spent in this way, my 
near-old friend was curious to learn the circumstances 
of my return ; but I had nothing to relate beyond the 
disagreeable impressions made upon me by the people, 
in their transition state between picturesque rudeness 
and cold refinement — a state in which they had lost the 
cordial warmth of the one, before gaining the elegance 
of the other. 

Ut is not that I mean,* said he. ‘But after so long 
an absence, and so unexpected a return, did you meet 
with nothing remarkable, no incident, no adventure, 
no?* I smiled, and my companion looked grave. 

‘It was too late in the dayl’ I replied, touching * 
ostentatiously with my glove a whisker which is not 
yet utterly gray. 

‘ It is not that I mean,* he repeated more impatiently, 
and witl\ some touch of disdain. ‘We are both of 
us, it be hoped, too old for romance, and too wise 
for the at|||||ions of a sex placed among mankind as a , 
trial and a test, a mockery and a punishment. You 
mot, then, with nothing remarkable ?-^notliing to signa- ' 
Use your return ? — nothing to stand forward as a land- 
mark in your memory connecting the epochs of your life 
from boyhood even to middle age ? Would but 1 could 
say the same ! ' 

‘ S.iy anything but the same,* cried I. * I am thank- 
ful that you have an adventure to relate, and you 
ought to be thankful that you have a listener to hear 
it. Let us sit down, for tliu evening has stolen u;)on us 
unawares, and there is nothing more to be seen on 
these dusky shores.* 

* It was ill the dusk,* began my companion, when wc 

had seated ourselves side by side — ^ 

* At V hat season ?* 

‘ When the autumn was far advanexMl ; when the 
Clyde, like our own beads, my friend, had put on her 
livery of grav and brown ; and when the nights were 
long and chill but steeped in the radiance of a harvest 
moon. My elder brother is a petty laird in the country I 
we have been talking of, on the Highland or right bank ' * 
of the river, and Ins house stands in a wild nook of the | 
bills a little more than fifteen miles from the shore, 1 ' 
had informed him by letter of the time I expected to ' 
be u ith him ; and, thanks to the regularity of this kind ' 
of navigation, I landed in a small boat from the steamer I 
on the appointed day. This was the first time I hud | 
touched Scottish ground for tliirty years ; and even at , 
the rude hamlet, well known to me in my early days, | 

1 observed some of the (dianges that were afterwards | 
so obtrusive. Indeed the only individual among the 
lookers-on who harmonised completely with my boyish 
rccollectloiiB was a wild-looking Highlander ; and even 
him, in consequence of the change that had taken place 
in aif, I could not help regarding with a feeling of dis- 
trust and dislike. And >et the fellow, with his erect 
athletic figure, his unkempt locks, flowing from beneath 
a broad blue bonnet, his mist-coloured plaid, drawn from 
one shoulder over a broad chest, with the end hanging 
down gracefully behind, and his trews, furled up to his 
knee, so as to display the naked leg and foot of a 
young Hercules, presented a fine specimen of tlie unre- i 
claimed Gael. I believe, however, that my suspicions 
were at first excited by nothing more than the eager 
attention with which he regarded my baggage as I gave 
it into the charge of the boatman, and the avidity with 
which he listened to, and appeared to treasure up, my 
directions as to ita being taken oi^ of till sent for on 
the following day, Wlien his kein dye caught mine 
fixed utKxi him with seventy, he loohed down instau- 
topeoudy, as if afraid of betraying hli thoughts, and 
shfank eidde wUh a ifidden ibjeclness of deference 
which hf no means dframid my suspicion. 

Soon after, a new ctruumsteoce occurred to draw my 
attention to this mlfi, Having taken some refresh- * 
ment in the little publie-honso, to pmpaix* me for a 
walk of fifteen miles oyer a mountainous oounfry, I 
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out my to bo mdjr to w my vockoniog 
gg I wont out I bad uo more lilver* abd while hunt- 
liyg hi a handful of gold for a half-sovereign to change, 
the little window of the room darkened, and 1 looked 
is)» : the Highlander stood outside* with his nose lite- 
rally flattened against the glass, and his eyes fastened 
upon the treasure with a wolf-like glare that made me 
start His estpresslon, naturally wild and fleroe, was at 
this moment tinged with an exulting joy, throwing an 
illumination, like that of a torch, over the whole face. 
A foreboding of evil crossed my mind ; but instead of 
attending to it, I rose up like a man in a dream, and 
went out mechanically. 1 paid my reckoning, and took 
my way to the hills.' Here the narrator paused, and 
looked towards the darkening shore, as if tracing in 
Imagination some route full of pain and peril. 

* Oome,’ said I at length, * proceed : I should not 
wonder if we hear a little more, before all is done, of 
your bare-legged vagabond I* 

* Hurry me not,’ replied my friend solemnly . * it must 
oome as it will, or not at alL As you proceed in this 
direction from the Clyde, the country is much confused 
with hills, woods, and masses of rock ; but it is not till 
you arrive at the glen through which the mountain 
tributary rashes that waters my brother’s property, 
that you observe the grander fratures of the picture. 
In the meantime, in following the wild road I had often 
traversed when a boy, I was struck with the ^hrunlcn 
character of the objects. Those hills appeared to me to 
be small, and those woods mere shrubberies, on which 
ray imagination had hitherto dwelt as so many moun- 
tains and forests, and a strong feeling of disappointment 
began to gather upon ray mind, when my thoughts W’ere 
led suddenly into a new channel. On reaching the sum- 

,^niit of an eminence lofty enough to afford a more exten- 
sive view than the huddled nature of the scenery usually 
permitted, I saw a plaided figure disappearing &hind an 
angle of a rock in the distance. 1 saw this object only 
for an instant, but 1 could not be mistaken : it was the 
llighlander. I even thought he turned his head over 
his shoulder, as if to watch whether I was following ; 
but in this 1 may have been mistaken* Now 1 am not 
more deficient in animal courage than another ; but I 
had gold in my pocket, and papers of still more value, 
and although armed, like him, with a serviceable 
staff, X was conscious that 1 had been for ^.lany years 
out of training, and should bo as easily plucked as a 
pigeon by that Gaelic vulture. In short, without a 
sScottd thought, I forsook the beaten road, and trusting 
to my recollection of the face of the country, made for 
my destination by a circuitous route. 

’ It was now late In the afternoon, and if I would 
reach ray brother's house before the departure of day- 
light, it was necessary to step out 1 did so to some 
purpose; but after more than an hour's hard walking, 
1 began to have some doubt as to the landmarks, and 
lost considerable time in ascending a hill to obtain a 
general view of the district I found that my detour 
had been greater than I contemplated ; but still I was 
right in the main, and 1 dearly saw a gap in the moun- 
tains beyond, in which was the reatlog-plaoe 1 sought 
But tlie strong lights on the higher ground, contrasted 

the.decp shadows below, made me begin to calculate 
tuhe and distance in some anxiety ; and when at length 
% dtneended to the level of the route I hod chosen, it was 
nbt without uneasiness 1 found that daylight had en- 
deserted the lower regions of the earth, Had this 
dome on gradually* I should perhaps have felt 
k Ikiki but one moment to have the ruddy beams of 
tlm w Tidbie tun in mf avei* an^ the next to be 
UtaM iu perramumt «nd#W gbram* ums* 

toka* aXMe Meg to the nervet « 
bnl at Wiik moment 1 saw on m tummit of a hiil bkbie 
mo* jitmtonOhe&andnom^ r«j>'sof the 
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line of the plaid and bonnet invested it at the moment 
with a character of the preternatural; and as I stood 
gazing with distended eyes, 1 fancied that tlie High- 
lander was penetrating, with the g^nce of a bird of 
prey, the gloom in which 1 stood. But this absurd 
notion lasted not longer than a minute.' 

'I use the freedom of saying,’ said I, taking advan- 
tage of a catching of the breath whicli interrupted the 
narration^* I use the freedom of saying that it gives 
me much pleasure to hear it! I am tired of that 
thievish cateran, and I would we bad you at the death- 
grips without more ado.’ 

* I was tired hkewise,’ continued my companion, * and 
with more cause than you. Whether he had actually 
seen me X could not tell ; but this I know, that when 
threading soon after a belt of fir, I saw him waiting for 
me at the opening as distinctly as I now see you. On 
this occasion X did not shun him. My pride was touched, 
and my temper chafed ; and grasping my staff by the 
middle, I advanced to try the fate of battle, if it waa 
that he wanted. When I reached the edge of the belt, 
the plaided figure was gone. It liad flitted to a distance 
of tviicc the space I had traversed, and was just disap- 
pearing behind a mountain rock. 

* But either o\\ mg to the familiarity of tlie appear- 
ance, or to the presence of danger of another *kind, I 
soon ceased to think much of the Highlander. I was 
now entering upon the mid and romantic portions of 
the landscape ; and those features, the content plat ion of 
which m the daytime would have filled me with a poc 
tic.il enjoyment, had now much more of the terrible than 
sufficed for the composition of the sublime. 1 conlo 
already hear, borne on the wailing night- wind, the ro.ir 
of the mountain river, and was entering the savage 
valley, or rather glen on a larger scale, through which it 
wanders, now sweeping in a full deep stream, iiid now 
tumbling in headlong rapids. The ford X sought, ns 
ncarlj^ as I could judge, was at lo ist two miles distvnt , 
and between was a country not very easy of travel even 
in the daylight, and at this uncertain hour, full of 
danger for the unaccustonoed wayfarer. Ijamentiiig tlie 
folly which had exposed me to such perils, for the bake 
of escaping the perhaps imaginary one of n conflict mth 
*t}ic Highland robber, I pushed cautiously on, now glar* 
ing at some indefinite shadow in my path, winch might 
be the opening ul an abyss, and now starting as the 
roar of waters broke upon my ear, coming up, as it 
w ere, from a cltasm at my feet. Have you ever tra- 
versed a wild uneven country when the twilight was 
fading into night?' 

‘ Yes,’ said I, * and one not very far from yours— 
within the huge shadow of Ben Lomond.’ 

* Then Z need not describe the bewilderment of mind 
under which a man labours, the shock with which he 
strikes against a stone, while supposing that he is step- 
ping down a dechvity, and the headlong descent into 
which he plunges, while raising his foot to dirab* Xn 
my case the uncertainty was all the more perplexing, 
from the knowledge 1 had that X was in the near neigh- 
bourhood of precipices, diving shc*er down several 
hundred feet to the bed of the river. It now bewme 
darker and darker ; the gusty wind came more waU- 
ingly over the heath ; and although the harvest moon 
had long risen, tlie glare she gave at long intervak 
through the densely-packed clo^t only sei^ to pro- 
phesy the danger it did not reveal.' 

< And the Higldand thief? Where was he bff tlOl 
time?' 

cannot tell Sometltore X thought I rev hkAgnre 
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world for an instant in a formless winding-sheet, and 
then left it to the blackness of the grave. My situation 
was very tantalising, for I could not be at any «at 
distance from what I knhw to be a safe and easy ford, 
at the' opposite side of which my brother's lands com- 
menced. It was impossible, however, to advance other- 
wise than slowly and cautiously; for although I could 
not toll the exact locality I was in, I knew that some- 
where in this neighbourhood there were frightful pre- 
cipices, plunging sheer down into the river, and every 
now and then 1 continued to hear the ominous voice of 
the waters ascending from depths that seemed close at 
my fret It was impossible, however, that tliis could 
continue much longer. I had now been for a con'sider- 
able time in the tract of theBcliffs, and I should soon no 
doubt find the country begin to open, and sink into the 
smoothly-swelling mounds of turf that swept down like 
billows to the fold. 

* I had in fact arrived at what appeared to me to be 
tills point in my journey, for in front I suddenly missed 
— or imagined that I did so — the dark masses of shadow 
wliich the rocks and jungle had hitherto left ‘upon the 
sky. I pushed forward with more confidence, although 
it was now almost pitch dark. I endeavoured to per- 
suade myself that I recognised the very stones over 
which J stumbled; and ulicn turning the anglo of a 
r<K‘k, which I could foci like a wall upon my right hand, I 
.'inil ahmf see through the gloom, I was about to thank | 
God that my difficulties were at an end. At that mo- ) 
iiiciit a wild cry smote upon my car, and turning ^uy 
head with a superstitious thrill, 1 saw, hy one of the 
momentary glimpses of the moon, the plaided figure 
standing in relief against the sky. The idea imme- 
diately flashed through my brain tliat I, in my sheltered 
situatioti, must be unseen by him, and that it would be 
to the last degree absurd to dare the issue of an en- 
counter which he had seemed to defer purposely till 1 
was completely worn out, and almost fainting from 
fatigue. Onward, therefore, I plunged ; hut on turning 
the angle of the wall of rock, there^was another and a 
very diflbront cry 1 It was the roar of waters, softened 
by (liotanco, and yet seeming to come from some fathom- 
less abyss at my very feet. I could not resist my im- 
petus, for the ground sloped, although I had the pre- 
sence of mind to throw myself down ; but even this was 
unavailing, and I rolled over the precipice ! * Here the 
narrator x^aused to wipe his brow, although the evening 
was cold. I liegan to feel nervous. The lights on the 
shore seemed to dance before my eyes, and I acknow'- 
ledge that I awaited the sequel of the adventure in some 
trepidation. 

* you are over the precipice,* said I at length. 

* Yes ; but holding on, like grim death, to the top, 
and digging my fret into its crevices. Yet to what pur- 
pose? My head was rather under than above the 
summit of the cliff; and being able to find a resting- 
placo 01 ^ for the points of my toes, I had no purchase 
for an effrrt to climb. What possibilitv of escape was 
there left? Even had I been able to hang on for au 
indefinite time, I might be bleaching there for weeks, 
id that wild and lonely cottnti 7 , before attracting ob- 
serration, I cried for help, hoping that the robber 
himself might hear me ; but the sound fell dull and 
teed against tlie rock, and the kelpie voices below 
seemed to soreem in derision. This was the rest to 
Wldeh 1 had returned after thirty years’ battling with 
the Wgldd} this was the salutation I received fW>m my 
native rim I I think my brain began to wander, as 
flta oeniNMm gathered wee that 1 ecmld not much 
kflgdr mdKWin my bold; 1 MIed to the shrieking 
mies IM rm Mm the abysa and yelled hoarsMy, not 
m heee, bat dedamw. But thfr mood was not of long 
fmma s it wag the last symptom of the fever whiph 
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Some there came from the village churchyard, em- 
bosomed in the gap of the mountains : they w^ my 
mother, two sisters, and a baby phantom, who Rpened 
its arms as of ybre, and tried to say ** Brother t ” Some 
there came from beneath the tumbling surges of the 
Atlantic: they were my father and a young cousin. 
Some there came from the southron country, some from 
far lands, some from cities, some from hamlets : they 
were my friends, enemies, rivals, benefactors— frllow- 
wayfarers in the journey of life. How terrible it is to 
meet the dead ! There was not one of that company 1 
saw without self-reproach. Oh that I had listened to 
those saintly counsels which were wont to he poured 
into my ear in bed, till they mingled with the hymns of 
angels in my childish dreams 1 Oh that I had left 
harsh words unspoken, low sentiments unthuught, 
ignoble deeds undone ! And she I — is it possible that 1 
judged her wTongly ? Could that seeming phantom of 
dedight^w indeed a fiend of the abyss ? or arc the songs 
of poeiglaie when they tell that faith, mercy, and 
gentlcncsswe attributes of woman, and that 

** Love is no client, and happiness no dream ? ” ' 

‘ My dear friend,* said I, when ho began to quote 
poetry, * were not your fingers benumbed hy this time ?’ 

‘ They nere altogether devoid of sensation, and yet I 
felt that they were slipping slowly from their hold. At 
that moment a faint and momentary glimpse of the 
moon revealed a face looking down upon me from the 
brink of tlic chflT — a fare which I rceognised distinctly 
as that of the plaided Highlander. But what mattered 
this? I was surrounded by faces of all sorts, and the 
faint roar of the waters beneath was heavy with human 
voices. That this ai>paritlon was as unbubstantinl as 
the rest, was evident from its looking at me with a 
strange and eager stare, without moving luind or foot 
cither to rescue or destroy me; and yet it was not 
without a shudder that I saw it leap wildly from the 
prccipit^c, and felt the waving of its plaid as it shot past 
me into tlie abyss, 

** Fat ta deil is t'ou sticking to the stanos for, like a 
wul'-cat ?” cried the mocking spectre beneath me ; and it 
drew iny feet, with a sudden jerk, from the side of the 
precipice. IVly benumbed fingers could no longer sup- 
port the dead weight of my body ; and as they slipped 
from their hold, a wuld scream broke from my lips, and 
mingled with the manifold voices of the river below. I 
fell, and all was over.’ Here the narrator paused, and 
wi|)ed his brow again, 

‘ You were over,* said I with a gasp, as a sudden sus- 
picion flashed across my mind that my friend was in- 
sane I ‘ What beccanie of you ? Were you brained, or 
drowned, or hurried away in an eddy of the night-wind 
by the spectre Gael?’ 

* I lost my senses for a time, and when I reopened 
my eyes, the whole scene was steeped in a flood of 
moonlight. I was lying upon one of the billowy 
mounds of turf that sweep down to the ford; and 
looking up, I saw the edge of the face of rock from 
which I had fallen at a height of little more than six 
feet! Had I been able to put down my foet only a few 
inches, I should have felt the solid earth ; hut this being 
impossible without lousiixg my hold of the summit. 1 
had hung for more than an hour in a position as terrible 
as the mind of nfan can conceivci MthongU its terrors 
were purely imaginary.’ 

’And the Highlander?’ said X, a little disconcerted, 
if the truth must be told, at my friend’s safety. 

’ He was i favourite servant of my brother^, and had 
been deputed to conduct me home i although fooling, ns 


outed hfe mtliioti by Kfattfemg over me from a distance* 
After ril| had it not beeSTor the kindliness of thfe 
fold^ftil fritovr’e netuse^ united with his strengtli w 
limb. I must have pais^ the rest of tlie night on m 
hSl-lide, and fcue submitted to a consummation 1 biB 
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nvfftred HO mucii to avoids But he tupported me to tUe 
fai:d 4 ,and thon catching me up lu hie arms, ae I drew 
bacllpafrflid of vtij feebleneBs, bore me across the tor- 
rent, striding from stone to stone with 'a firmneu andi 
rapidity of step that were altogether marrellous.* 

' And so the conroy of Donald Macdonald ?* 

* Not quite* Although a tender welcome, a good 
supper, and a cosy bed restored me to tny usual rigour, 
that was not the last night I stuck to these awful stones 
like a war-cat'* To this day, when my health is out 
of order, or my mind darkened with the shadows of the 
world, the midnight rock, the plaided Gael, and the 
spectre faces of the past, return upon my dreams — 
and perhaps 1 do not feel myself to be the worse man 
for having endured the horrors of the Highland Con- 
voy/ 1m K. 


SIR JOHN BARROrW. 

Tsk life of Sir John Barrow, who has recently died full 
of years and of honours, presents a remarkable instance 
of the success which almost invariably attends untiring 
Industry and perseveranee of purpose. HU was not that 
headlong enthnsiasm which pursues with ardour some 
unattainable object, while it turns away with disgust 
from the homely duties aud circumstances of life. The 
most marked features of his character were * an inherent 
and inveterate hatred of idleness,’ and a promptitude in 
seizing every opportunity of instruction, wlicreby he 
was enabled in early life to acquire* a large stock of 
practical information, all of which proved serviceable to 
iiim during the more eventful period of his Liter >car8. 
He was born in June 17G4, in a small cottage in the 
obscure village of Dragleybeck, near Ulverstone, North 
Lancashire ; but perhaps his early life may be best de- 
scribed in hU own words, as quoted from a very inte- 
resting autobiographical memoir Mhich appeared only a 
year or two ago. Ho writes * I was tlie only child of 
Roger and Mary Barrow. The small cott igo hiidi 
gave me birth had been in my mother’s family nearly 
two hundred years, and had descended to her aunt, who 
lived in it to the age of eighty ; and in it my mother 
died at tlie advanced age of ninety. To the cottage 
were attached three or four small, fields, sufficient fur 
the keep of as many cows, which supplied our family 
with milk and butter, besides reserving a portion of 
land for a crop of oats. There was also a paddock 
behind tlie cottage, appropriated to the cultivation of 
potatoes, peas, beans, and other culinary vegetables, 
which, with the grain, fell to the laliour of my father, j 
who, with several brothers, tlie sons of an extensive 
farmer, was brought up to that business in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lakes. At tlie bottom of the paddock 
runs the beck or brook, a clear stream, that gives the 
name to the village, aud abounds with trout. Conti- 
guous to the cott^ was also a small fiower garden, 
which in due time fell to my share— that is, while yet 
a young boy, 1 had full charge of keeping up a supply 
of tlie ordinary flowers of the season. 1 did more : I 
planted a number of trees of different kinds, which 
grew w^ll, but long after I left home many of them 
were destroyed. One of them, however, it appears, has 
surviveA and must now be from seventy to seventy- five 
years old and the mention of it kindles in my bosom a 
fpark of gratitude, which an imputation of vanity even 
wijHjhot allow me to suppress.' 

,, Tim only schoUstjic education Barrow ever received 
waa at the Ulversmne Town Bank Grammar-school ; at 
^ Hkndwf the tulHou of an old man named Hodgsom 

One day, 

bd wHh BarmVe he brought 

Wi|s> jihop (for she was a sort of ajbationer), 
- m i^tt^WAreat nombor rf Iwke 
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this was, it produced its efihct» and has on many occa- 
sions rqourrd to my memory/ 

When Barrow was about eight years old, the Town 
Bank School passed under the earo of an excellent clas- 
sical scholar, the Rev. William Tyson Walker, curate 
of the pariah church ; and he enjoyed this gentleman’s 
instructions until he was thirteen, at which time he 
had advanced to the head of his class, having read 
Livy, Horace, Virgil, Homer, Ac. He also acquired 
some knowledge of mathematics from a perambulating 
teacher who used to pay an annual visit to Ulverstone, 
and gave lessons in an apartment adjoining the school. 

About this time one or two (‘ircumstances occurred, 
which, trivial as they may appear, exercised a consider- 
able influence on the futurn events of his life. Just as 
he was about to leave school, a gentleman who had the 
care of Colonel Bradd^lFs estates in Yorkshire called 
on the master of Town Bank to know if he could recom- 
mend two of the youth^ best informed in arithmetic 
and geometrical calculations to assist him in taking an 
accurate survey of tlie oolonel’s extensive estate i>f C'o- 
nished Pnory, near ITlverstone. He immediately named 
Zacclieus Walker, his nephew, and young Barrow. 
They gladly agreed to the proposed arrangement j hut 
neither of them feolmg qualified to go alone, they con- 
sented on the understanding tliat all should he dune 
under the direction of Mr Cottaui, the agent to Colonel 
Bradd^ll. 

* We remained,' writes Barrow,^ ‘ at the Priory about 
two months, in wliich tiinei^e completed the siirity, 
to the satisfaction, as I afterwards learned, of Colonel 
Braddyll, and I may odd, for iny own prt, to my iiical- 
eultiblc benefit, derived from witnessing tlie practised 
nietiiods of conducting a survey of the various descrip- 
tions of surface— for it contained all — level, hilly, w^ood- 
land, and w .iter ; and it was not the less useful to me, 
fiom the practical knowledge nc(iuircd of the tlieodolile 
and of tlie several mathematical instruments in tlie 
possession of Mr Cottain. In fact, during our sojourn 
at the Pnory, 1 so f.ir availed in} self of the several 
applications of these instruments that, on arriving in 
liondon some years afterwards, I published a small 
tie.atise to cvplain the practical use of a case of iniitiic- 
ntdtical instruments, being my first introduction to tlie 
prtss, for which I obtained twenty pounds, and was not 
.1 little delighted to send my first fruits to my mother. 

* Another circumstance occurred on leaving siduxil, 
apparently of little inipoitanoe, to which, notwithstand- 
ing, I must to a certain extent trace Wk my future 
fortunate progress in life, as will hereafter be shown. 
Five or six of the upper boys agreed to subscrilie for 
the purpose of purchasing a celestial globe, and also a 
map of the heavens, which were lodged in tlie mathe- 
matical apartment of Xowm Bank School, to be made 
use of jointly or separately, as should be decided on. 
Qur cottage at Dragleybeck was distant a mile or more, 
yet such was my eagerness of acquiring a practical 
knowledge of fhe globe aud map, that J never omitted 
a starlight night without attending to the fkvotirite 
pursuit of determining oertoin constellatioiM and their 
principal stars, for one, two, or three hours, acMsovding 
as they continued above the horisom It was a pleasure 
then, and a profit thereafter.' 

About this time Barrow got acquainted with the sou 
of a neighbouring farmor» an Intelligent youth, who, 
having been severely wounded while serving in the 
navy, had returned homo with the desire of stuping for 
orders ; and Barrow gladly assisted In • brushing up his 
mathematiqa, and otIU more his olassicst’ wWle ^e mldr 
Shipman as readily iultiafod hh® fo the mysteries of 
navigation, a sort of knowlem whfoh ho thouifot might 
ll^uj^ul in case of his hstsWug himimlf to a sea- 

this manner wore Batiow^ leisure hoprs naised 
durtng » ym he spent a| home ; hft ilio amtis^im- 
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handle to it, and flying hia kite, ohtainad abundance of 
aparka. An old woman, curioue to lee what was going 
on, our young philosopter could not reaiat the teinpta* 
tion to give her a shock, which ao frightened her, that* 
ahe spread a report that^to wda no better than he should 
he ; for that he m'ob dra^ng down fire from heaven. 
Tlio alarm ran throughout the village, and hia mother 
prevailed on him to lay aside his kite. 

Barrow being earnestly desirous to increase his ma- 
thematical knowledge^ and having been informed that 
there lived in tho hills an old farmer named Gibson, 
who went among liis neighbours by the appellation of 
the wise main, on account of his profound knowledge on 
almost every subject, and more especially of mathe- 
matics, he walked some eight or nine miles to see this 
rustic wonder, and was so charmed with his new ac- 
quaintaheei that he repeated his visit three or four times. 
From this intercourse with Mr Gibson resulted happy 
consequences to him in after-life. 

Barrow had now completed his fourteenth year, and 
began seriously to reflect on his future prospects. His 
parents w'ero very desirous that he should enter 4n to 
holy orders, and offered, out of their scanty means, to 
support him as a sizer in one of the universities ; but he 
did not think himself suited for that sacred profession, 
and begged to take his chance a little longer, in the 
hope that something might turn up to afford him em- 
ployment more suitable to his feelings. About this 
time a lady from Liverpool called one day at the cot- 
tage, and said, without ceremony, that her huabnnd 
was Mr Walker, the proprietor of a large iron foundry 
in Liverpool ; and that, in the course of lier visit to the 
north, he had wished her to look out for an active intel- 
ligent youth to superintend the workmen, and keep the 
accounts of the factory, under the guidance and instruc- 
tion of one who, from ago and infirmity, could nut long 
continue his employment*, that the youth would live in 
the family ; and that they had one son, of about ten years 
of age, who, being of a weakly habit, it vras their object 
to give him instruction at home, at least for some time 
to come. * Now,’ she said, addressing young Barrow, 

* from the character 1 have heard of you at Ulverstone, 
I think you would answer our purpose ; and if you 
think that such an appointment would suit you, I will 
Write to my husband on the subject.’ 

The pro]>osal was not only most flattering, hut other- 
wise welcome to a youth of fourteen, who longed for em- 
ployment, and who was also desirous of relieving his 
parents from the expend of maintaining liimathome. 
Accordingly, he was soon domesticated in Mr Walker’s 
family, where he spent two years in useful and honour- 
able occupation ; but the death' of his employer was fol- 
lowed by the disposal of the iron foundry to another 
mi^hant, and once more Barrow found himself without 
employ men t. Just at this time ho happened to meet a 
relative of Mrs Walker’s who Was engaged in tlie Green- 
jatid whale-fidliery, and who proposed that he should fill 
up a fbw months of his leisure time by taking a^trip 
with h^m to the seas; saying that he would be 

glad to give hiiii a berth In the ship, and that such as 
EU Mle afiM him. This kind 

oillsr w oagernOss, and sho^ly after 

they embarked in the good ship * Peggy/ and put to 

of intepsst to one 
a itirn of mind as Barrd^, 
Mo the elbterh coast of Green^^ 

ati^wi4-Oh;the;sil*- . 
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covered that poetry Was not His for^ : nbr were the 
materials he had to work updn of the most inviting 
nature to the I^use ; ‘ for,’ as he truly says, ‘ the feats 
and fates of whales and nafwhales, morses, seals, bears, 
and foxes, malmouks, burgomasters, and strontj aggers, 
could afford but rugged materials for blkrik verse.’ 

After a few months’ absence from England; he re- 
turned to luS cottage home, bearing with him a couple 
of the jaw-bones of a whale, which he set up as gate- 
posts to the entrance of a small croft close to his parents* 
dwelling. Here he was gladly welcomed by many; but 
from none did he receive a more cordial reception than 
from his respected master the Rev. Mr Walker, and his 
old friend, the wise man of the hills, Mr Gibson. The 
latter asked a thousand questions about navigating ships 
in an icy sea; and having ascertained what progress 
Barrow had made in nautical science, urged him to aim at 
further ad^^nce. * No young man,' he observed, * should 
stop st^£|rln any pursuit he undertakes till he has 
conquem|y|ic whole ; for, without a profession, as you 
are, you cMot tell to what good use knowledge of any 
kind may be applied. Shut up in tliis retreat, the 
extent of my knowledge is of a very limited and unpro- 
ductive kind ; but it has been of use to my two sons in 
London, one of whom stands high in the Bank of Eng- 
land, and the other is manager of Calvert’s brewery: 
it has also been sometimes of use to my neighbours.’ 

‘ The good old farmer encouraged me to persevere in 
my studies, and cspcciallj'^ in mathematics, which were a 
sure foundation for astronomy, and all the rest. I took 
leave, and thanked him for all his kindness.’ 

At this time Barrow’s mind was much perplexed 
concerning his future course in life; but he was too 
manly to indulge in despondency ; and it was curious 
enough that, through one of the sons of this wise man, 
camu the first opening of whicli he felt any desire to 
avail himself; for, owing to the recommendation of Mr 
Gil)8on of the Bank, he obtained the situation of mathe- 
matical teacher in the academy of 7>r James at Green- 
wich. There he spent between two and three years, 
.afterwards fixing liimself in London, where he com- 
municated instruction in mathematics to many persons 
among the higher classes of society. In tlie course of 
the year 1791 he became acquainted with Sir George 
Staunton, who called on him one day to inquire whether 
he could iTestoTv a portion of bis leisure in instructing 
his only son, a boy of ten or eleven years of age. To 
this proposal Barrow gladly acceded. * I suppose,’ said 
Sir George, ‘you arc practically acquainted with astro- 
nomy, and know the constellations and principal stats ' 
by name? I am a great advocate for 4 )ractical know* 
ledge!’ Barrow answered in the affirmative; and ‘the 
constellations and astronomy,’ he adds, ‘ brought vividly 
to my mind niy old friend Mr Gibson, and the globe 
and the map of the Town Bank School; and ! was more 
than ever persuaded that all is for the best.’ - Thus was 
laid the foundation of a friendship which ended . Only 
with life ; and Barrow always aekno\yledged with ginti- 
tude that to Sir George Staunton’s unvarying kindness 
ho was indebted for all the good fortune which attended 
him through life. 

A few months later, Sir George Staunton having been 
appointed to accompany Lord Macartney in liis embassy 
to Ohina, in the capacity of secretary .of embassy and 
mihisier plenipotentiary^ that fi^ntfetnan contrived to 
have young Barrow’s natUe plaeed on the list of the 
ambassador’s siiite as Udbiptii^lldr' bf ^ ; and 

thlS’ar)»^gethen^ (as he 

now 

bto. ;pai*ent8 ■ 
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m^A mother having, fbr more than twenty yean, never 
milled the two Sunday eervioess hot my fhtber read 
to her the morning leiaone and the evening aervlee 
regnlariy every Sunday. The lore d sight never in- 
terfered with my mother's uindl cheerfulness, and the 
young ladies of Ulverstone were her oonstant and agree- 
able visitors.* 

Barrow had just completed his twenty-eighth year 
when he sailed in Lord Macartney’s suite on the 26th 
September 1792. Our space will not admit of any ex- 
tracts from the journal he kept during his voyage to 
China, and visits to Chusan, Pekin, and Canton. We 
may, however, be allowed to quote one passage which 
bears upon the earlier part of his history. Among the 
costly presents sent hy George III. to the emperor of 
China, were several valuable mathematical and scientific 
instruments, which, on the arrival of the embassy in 
P^in, were delivered to tho care of Barrow, in order 
tbut they siiould be fitted up in the great hall of audi- 
ence, in tho palace of Yuen-iuin-Yuen, for the emperor’s 
ittsp^tion. This charge he felt to be a serious one, 
when he found himself surrounded by the members of 
the tribunal of mathematics, and other learned person- 
ages, all asking him questions concerning astronomy, 
mathematics, * now often,’ he exclaims, * when 
among these people, did 1 think of my poor old friend 
Gibson, and how much 1 was indebted to him 

After an absence of two years firom England, Barrow 
landed at Spithoad in the ambassador’s suite, on the Gth 
September 1794. Sir George Staunton’s house was now 
his home, wliere, besides the instruction bestowed on 
^Ir Staunton, he was busily employed in compiling and 
arranging the materials for Sir George’s official account 
of the embassy to China, lie, however, obtained a few 
weeks’ leave of absence, to run down to Ulverstone to 
see his parents, whom he found quite well, and.* de- 
lighted at his safe return.’ There he found himself 
looked upon as a curiosity ; for at that time it was by 
no means so ordinary a matter to traverse the globe, as 
it Is in the present day ; and a man who had visited 
Pekin, and seen the emperor of China, was regarded as 
a wonder. 

On bis return to London, Barrow resumed his usual 
course of life \ and among his other engagements was 
tliat of accompanying Mr Staunton three <1 4ys in the 
week to K«w Gardens, where they used to botanisc with 
Alton’s 'Hortus Kuvensis’ in their hands, which, in 
Barrow’s future travels in South Africa, was of the 
greatest service to him, Kew being in possession of 
specimens of a large portion of the Plora of tho Cape 
of Good Hope. « 

Towards the close of 1796, the Cape of Good Hope 
having fallen into our hands, its government was com- 
mitted to Lord Macartney, who immediately apxxnntcd 
Barrow as his private secretary— a nomination equally 
honourable and agreeable to him ; and on the 4th m 
May 1797 ho landed in Cape Town in health and high 
spirits. Uere a uew sphere of duty awaited him, which 
he filled with the same energy and diligence which had 
marked his oeurse throughout life. Owing to the re- 
fractory state of the Boers in the colony, Lord Maoart- 

di^ouWesI! which w^ increased by an u^r igmance 
ef UlO geograiixy of the country. He intrusted Barrow 
with a mission to the Boers at Graaff Beynet, which 
was explorstonr as well as concUiatoiy in its object 
ibviug fulfilled this mfesloa most satisfectortly, he sub- 
set^tly volunteeied his sorvioes in other ei^itlons, 
wiill tho of beoomiug acqumnted with the people, 
if M with the pfo^otkms of tiie eoitutry, ofid of 
hirto rl p M and boundiirlei 

Of ob wms settfetueu^ Vhfeh at tW time were 
dm hhom *T]bui,* as lie Wm 

Ml of July 1796 and the Ifith 

oeuntHfprp^ the Bottootots, and the Boe- ! 

mmey mnst^ng three thOih 


sand miles on honebaok, very rarely in a covered 
wagon, and fOlL one-half of the distance os a pedes- 
trian. During the whole time (with the exception of 
a few nights passed at the Drosdy- house of Graaff 
Reynet) 1 never slept under a roof, but always in a 
wagon, and in the cot that I brought with me in the 
good ship ** Trusty” from England.* 

His services on these occasions were duly appreciated 
by Lord Macartney, who, in the following year, ap- 
pointed him to the situation of auditor-general of pub- 
lic accounts, civil and military, with a salary of L.1000; 
and Barrow was so overwhelmed with surprise and 
gratitude at this unexpected good fortune, tliat it lite- 
rally took away his speech for a moment, so that he 
could only bow in silence to his kind benefactor. BoOn 
afterwards, the narrative of his African travels was 
published m England, under the direction of his un- 
failing friend Sir George Staunton, wlio obtained for 
the work a sum of L.900. But this growing prosperity 
was damped by the loss of his venerable father, and the 
subsequent death of Sir George Staunton, who had 
deservedly won his most grateful and afilctionate * 
attachment. 

He now resolved to * sit down quietly to audit witli 
diligence and regularity the public accounts, whicli 
was an important part of his duty ; to marry a wife ; 
and that being accomplished, to look out for a small 
comfortable house near tho town, and to beoome a 
country gentleman in South Africa.* * Accordingly,’ 
he continues, * at Stcllensbosch, in August 1799, 1 was 
united in marriage to Miss Anna Maria Truter, the 
only daughter of Peter John Truter, Esq , member of 
the Court of Justice, a lady whose acquaintance I had 
made the first week of our arrival at tlie Cape. In the 
early part of 1800 I purchased a house, with a paddock, 
garden, and vineyard attached, named tho Liobheck 
Cottage, from the river of that name, which flowed past 
the foot of the grounds. My house looked on tho west 
side of the Table Mountain, which sloped dow n almost 
to tho gate, and presented a picturesque mass of varic<l 
rook and native plants, among which tlie erica and 
prutea were conspicuous ; and of tlie latter the argentea, 
or silver-tree, prevailed. My family consisted of - 
self, my wife and child, an old nurse, and four other 
servants. My stud was limited to two stout carnage- 
horses for drawing a curricle, and two saddle-horses. 

I had an Indian groom and a helper.’ 

At this pleasant home Mr Barrow passed about two 
years, in the diligent fulfilment of his official duties, as 
well as in attendance on other matters connected with 
the iinproToment of the colony ; but in 1802, the Cape 
of Good Hope being, in bompfiance with tho provisions 
of tho treaty of Amiens, surrendered to the Batavian 
republic, Mr Barrow prepared to return to his native 
land, accompanied by his wife and child. 

His services at the Caw had been fiilly appreciated 
by Lord Macartney and General Dundas, Inrou^ whose 
infiuenoe he was, shortly after his arrival in England, 
presented to Mr Pitt and Lord MelviUe» who, on ^ir 
accession to power in 1801, gave him the appolAlmeut 
of second secretary to the Admiralty. On the oocosloq 
of his first official visit to Lord Mdvufe, he writes thus 
* In taking leave, with expressions of gratitude for his 
lordship’s kindness—** By the way,” he said, laughing, 

•* I h(^ you are not i Scotchnmn ?** ** No* my lordj I 
am only a Borderer^I am Notth Lancashire,” He then 
said, ** Mr Pitt and laj^, hot cbiefiy the latter, have 
been so much taunted fat giving awuy aU the good 

things to Scotdimen, that I am vert glad on the presM 
occasion to have seleefced an Engitihttiahl”' 

Mr Barrow was sm In the prtme of life when he 
Ibund himsetf tdaeed in imi honpIraUe and uasfiit noiii- 
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* reason to beliovc that he had giyen satisfaction to all 
of them ; * adding — * 1 am happy in the reflection that 
1 have experienced kindnew ana attention from ali’ 

Amid Ills numerous professional duties, he found 
time to write several popular works, as well as to con- 
tribute largely to our periodical literature;'' and he 
observes that these mentul exercises, conjointly with 
personal exertions and moderate habits, had, he be- 
lieved, tended to keep up his ‘ flow of health and of 
animal spirits much beyond tliemsual period of human 
existence/ Sir James Graham seems to have truly 
portrayed his diaracter when, after having perused 
.his life of Lord Howe, ho wrote as follows So 'far 
from exclaiming, *' How can my friend the secretary of 
the Admiralty find time to write a book ? ” I can speak 
from the experience of some years, that he ne^r ne- 
glected a public duty ; that he nenver was wanting in a 
kind oifBIce to a friend ; and yet, from a wise .economy of 
leisure, he always had a spare moment for some useful 
research or some literary occupation.’ 

JVIr Harrow was also the zealous promoter of science, 
and lent his warmest support to those gallant men who 
I)erilled their lives in quest of a north-west passage in 
the arctic seas. 

In 1835 he was surprised and gratified by the honour 
of a baronetcy being conferred on him ; and the king’s 
intentions were communicated to him in the following 
letter from Sir Robert Teel, which can scarcely be re- 
garded as a merely complimentary one, bearing, as it 
docs, Hie impress of truth 

• WiiiTRiiAr^L Gard£na, iojr». 

Mr Dear Str — I have had the great satisfaction of 
proposing to the king to confer upon you the distinc- 
tion of a baronet, and of receiving from his majesty 
the most cordial approbation of my proposal. The 
value of siicli n distinction depends mainly upon the 
grounds upon which it is offered; and I cannot help 
flattering myself that an unsolicited, and probably un- 
cxpcctcil, honour conferred upon you by the king, on 
the doable ground of eminence in the pursuits of science 
and literature, and of long, most able, and most faithful 
public service, will have, in the eyes of yourself, your 
family, and your posterity, a value which never can 
attach to much higher, when unmerited, distinctions. 
Believe me, my dear sir, most faitlifblly yours, 

Kobeut Peel.’ 

Sir John Barrow was still full of vigour and energy 
when, ill his eighty-first year, he resolved to withdraw 
from public life, and * to give iilace to a successor.’ In 
accepting his vesignation, the Board of Admiralty ex- 
pressed their deep sense of the zeal with which he had 
’rendered science subservient to our naval and com- 
mercial interests,’ as well as of his essiduous attention 
to tho duties of his important office. 

Many were the testimonies of regard and respect 
which ibllowed him into the retirement of domestic life ; 
but none were more gratifying to him tllan an address 
from ^ arctic voyagers, Parry, Franklin, Ross, and 
Back, presenting him with a valuable piece of plate, as 
a * testimony of tueir personal esteem, and of tno high 
sense tiiey entertained of the talent, zeal, and energy ’ 
which ho had ’ unceasingly displayed in the promotion 
of arctic discovery/ 

With such proofs of deeerved esteem, the venerable 
baronet withoimw into tlie bosom of his family, and 
nassed the evening of his days in peaceflal and yet not 
idle eeclusionf His autobiography was not completed 
untU he had nearly aooomplishea hie eighty-third year; 
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and it is now only a few weeks since he departed this 
life, without either suflbiing or disease. 

On the morning of Thursday, November 23, he took 
his usual walk, knd on the evening of the same day he 
expired, in the presence of his beloved wife and children 
—how sincerely lamented they alone can tell who knew 
his worth in private as well as in public life. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

LETTER VROM LAUNCESTON, VAN DIBMEN’s LAND. 

In your ’ Infonnation for the People,’ Vol. I. p. edition 
1812, you remark, ’ there may be some pemous who can fol- 
low out this matter, and invent rational aniuBomentn. Tliey 
would deserve to be regarded as benefactors, and would 
probably find a substantud reward.’ Upon this hiiil, may 
1 have your permission to speak ? Having long been on tho 
look-out for everything fiilling in with this notion, 1 was 
delighted ^yith your article; but partly from the expecta- 
tion tha^j^ would be able to supply the want in your 
Journal aVl^turo time; but wliich, hitherto, I have looked 
for in vain. T trust, however, you will confer this great 
favour on us, and not omit to return to the subjeet. I 
liave not your book by mo now to refer to, and may be re- 
peating some that you have already dwelt on; if so, I must 
aak your excuse. I beg to enclose my list, and shall bo 
truly glad if any of them prove useful. 

Tho amubcnients naturally divide into two classes. 
First, where one of the party reads aloud, and the others 
arc severally occupied in quiet, not, however, so abstracted 
but that they e.iu readily attend to and join in the obser- 
vations called forth by tho book; namely- - 
Drawing. 

Taking asunder, nr examining Good practice for young people. 

locks, I'locks, &o. 

Cuttini; leaves of new iMoks. 

Arranging plants in a hcibaiiiun. 

Arranging garden seeds. 

Netting. I can only find nso for nets In 

my gard^ ; 'but othcis may 
find giuacer demand fur them. 

Arranging and burning old let- 
teiJL 

Cop>ing out extracts in proso or The practised hand will find no 


veise, and copying musio. 


dlfhculty m these. 


Cutting and pabtlng newspaper Most useful. Tlio sciap-bouk 


extracts in scrap-booko. 


Dindlng books-~tliat is, reset- 
ting and repairing. 


Cutting out in paper. 


Modelling with cork. 


Wood carving. 


rtiould bo folio siiso ; and each 
extract Indexed at tho tuno 
of inseition. 

A nieo occupation for >oung 
people, as, besides tending to 
the pn'servatiou, it induces a 
greater caro and regoid for 
tlicir books. 

Namely, shapes of the various 
counties, countries, &o. Also 
goometrJo figures. There 
miglit bo a prize for the best 
cutter. 

Namely, castellated and other 
architectural works i ma- 
chines, wheels, die. Ships 
aio tire oommun ohuloe of 
joung modiUeis ; but they 
oro no favourites with mo. 

This, 1 imngino, is an attraotivo 
pursuit in the present day. A 
young person could easily be- 
gin with an attempt at a set* 
of chsBunen. Horse chestnuts 
do tnll Instead of wood for 
beginners to try tboir hand. 


descent ov talent. 


Being interested votir paper, Nc. Deodmber 1615, 
an the Desoont of Talent in the Mhle Me, I beg leave 
to send yon a list of Additional insUnees. Whatever 
becomes of the argument, tips disonssion of such a sub- 
ject is a vilry Ittterectliig |;aetlme**-revivjng reoolJcotiooe, 


on every mioA ramlt me te add a short remark to 
those awcedy advenoed. VPIma a gimius springi flem a 
fhffiity where lyoHhoe tmtent has been remarked for talent, 
wonla not the mildlb, mom the better knowledge they ninst 
natBially hmre of the fkther, and seeing that nO tnle^ 
oeold he teheiitted apptiently/rom be apt to conclude 
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1 ^ olP oouTie that tlw genius must needs oomo ter the mo- 
tlier, and so give the maternal side ^neroUy that merit 
vhioh is not its due? 

Again, before you eoneluded your essay, I was disap- 
pointed that you did not allude approvingly to the greater 
merit which attaches, and whioli the world, I believe^ 
roadily allows, to the sex, wliere mothers, by their early 
care and love, eduOe and improve that talent which nature 
has implanted in their children, which, from whosesoever 
side it spring, would be of Uttle use, existing perhaps only 
as RU undiscovered mine, but for her thought and motherly 
attention. That men of genius have attributed so much of 
their education to the early oarc of their mother, may have 
led to the belief tliat they were indebted to the mother 
also tbr their talents. 


Coploy tlie paEnter; 

Latidseer; 

A. Na0in>th; 

Niebuhr; 

Lord Tlolland ; 

Cato thocenbor; 

Soipio ; 
llamilear; 

Dr Moore; 

General Abercrombie; 
8. T« Culciuke; 

James Beatiio ; 

miorldaiii 

Coulburn; 

T. irrsriMll; 

Talbot; 

U. L. Edgofrorth; 

W. RoHcoe; 

Fhlllp; 

Bishop Law; 

Godwin; 

Hacine; 

Adolphus the barrister; 
Datnd ; 

Eail Groy ; 


XiOrd liyndhurst. 

K. T. and r. Landseer. 

1*. Nasmyth. 

Niebuhr. 

C. J. Fox. 

Cato. 

Bciplo. 

Hannibal, 
fiir John Moore. 

Luid Dimfernilino. 
llaitloy Coleridge. 

J. IT. Itt‘attic 

Thrae or four gonorationi 

Hibhon. 

B. DTbraeli. 

Lord Talbot. 

Mi‘«s Edgeworth, dro. 

T. U. and W. S. Uosroe. 
Alexander. 

Ellonborough, tno goiicrution^. 
Mrs Shelley. 

His bon. 

J. L A. Adelphua 
Solomon. 

Fail Giey. 


( Wo add the following from recollection •— 

J. BcruouUU, mathcmutloiau ; Daniel Bentuuilli, do.] 


SCOBCHING TO DCATli. 

In tlio introduction to * Birds of Australli,' Mr (^uld 
relates a distressing incident, occasioned by a flood in the 
interior of New .South Wales. In the course of his i>crc- 
grinations, ho had once or twice visited a cattle station, 
where Lieutenant Lowe and his nephew gave him a cordial 
reception. The gentlemen had eome troth \ diatanco to 
buncrlntcud the shearing operations, and Mr Gould writes: 

Seven days after my dc[»arturc from their dw^eJliitg, 
heavy rains suddenly act in ; the mountain-streams swelled 
into foaming torrents, fllling the deep gullies ; the rivers 
rose, some to the height or forty feet, bearing all before I 
them. The Namoi, having wddcly overflowed its banks, j 
rolled along with impetuous fury, sweeptug away the huts 
of the stock-keepers in its course, tearing up trees, and 
Imrrying affrighted men and flocks to destniction. Before 
there was time to escape, the hut in which Lieutenant Lowe 
and his nephew were sojourning was tom up and washed 
away, and the nephew and two men, ovcrwheluicd by the 
torrent, sank and xietished. Lieutenant Lowe stripped 
to swim ; and getting on the trunk of an uj»roote<l tree, 
hoped to l>e carried down the eddying flood to some part 
where he oonU obtain assistance. But ho was floated into 
the midst of a sea of water, stretching as far as he could 
discern ott ev%ry side around him. Here he slowly drifted: 
^j^he rains had ceased, the thermometer was at 100**, a 
glaring sun and a coppery sky were above him ; ho looked 
tain for help ; but no prosifoot of eaoajM animated him, 
ana the hot sup began its dreadfhl work. His skin blistered, 
drted« beoama parched and hard like the bark pf a tree, 
bcffian to ebb. At lan|i;th assistance amved-^it 


, late: ha was Indeed just alive, but dtad almost 
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WOODLAND VOICES. 

Boamino *mld iho green savannas, autumn leaves so thickly 
falling, 

I have listened breathlessly to the wood-bird sweetly oalllnar ; 

I have looked upon the graves In the village ohurohyord nigh, 
Where the eilvor moonlight streamed, and abadows fell mys- 
teriously ; 

And the chiming tower-bells up among tho Ivy leaves. 

Answered to the night owl’s screech underneath tho old church 
oavoa. 

And the wail of ruling winds, through the lonely woodlands 
near. 

Seemed like wild harp -music sighing o'er the waters suift and 
drear; , 

Waters daik, and forests dim—hnly stars that go and come 
As the arifting storm-clouds sweep, whispering of a better home— 
Till mo, if ray mother's spit it looketh down flrom heaven above; 

If departed souls remembtr aught of earthly care and love T 

Ye Dim speak in thousand voices— ye can speak in fancy’s tone— 
Mystic songs- and heaitfelt lays— as I wonder forth alone ; 

And my answer, borne on air by the voiceless spirits nit;h, 

Spirits of the tempobts whiil, borne aloft on memory's sigh— 

Still ro echoes one sad strain— still repeateth ono low moan— 

A requiem for the dead— a dirge o’er my lamented one. 

* C. A. »1. W. 


RIPE BREAD. 

Bread made of wheat flour, when taken out of tlie oven, 
is iinprcpan^d for tho stomach. It should go through a 
change, or ripen, before it is eaten. Young pei*sons, or 
]>or8ons in the enjoyment of vigorous health, may (‘at 
bread immediately after being baked without any seiisilde 
injury from it — but u eakly and aged persons cannot — and’ 
none can eat such without doing harm to iho digestive 
organs. Bread, after being biikcd, goes through a ohaiigc 
similar to the change in -brewed beer or newly- 
churned butienniik, neither being healthy until after tho 
change. It not only has more nutriment, but im))aits a 
much greater degree of cbecrAilness. Ilo that eats old 
ripo bread will have a much greater flow of animal s]>irils 
tlian ho w'^ould were he to cat unripe bread. Bread, as 
before observed, discharges carbon, and imbibes oxygen. 
Ono thing in (onnection with this thought should bo 
noticed by all housewives : it is, to let the bread ript ii 
where it can inhale the oxygon in a pure state. Bread will 
always taste of the air that surrounds it while ripening-- 
lienoe it should ripen when tho air is pure. It should never 
iipen in a cellar, nor in a close cupboard, nor in a bedroom. 
Tho noxious vapours of a cellar or a cupboard never 
should enter into and form a part of thi^ bread we cat. 
Bread should bo light, well baked, and proiiorly ripened 
befon^ it should be eaten. Bread tliat Is several days old 
may be renewed, so as to have all tho (roshness and light- 
ness of new bread, by simply putting it into a conmioii 
steamer over the Are, and steaming it half or threc- 
(ptartors of an hour. The vossel under the steamer con- 
taining the water should not be more tluui half full, 
otherwise the iiaicr may boll up into the steamer and 
Wet tho bn'ad. After the bread ia thus steamed, it 
should be taken out of the stoomur and wrapped loosely 
in a cloth, to dry and cool, and remain M a short time, 
when it will be ready to be out and used* It will tken 
be like cold new bread^-^^Arasritett Futmer, 

GARDENUfO FOR CHXtBRBN. 

Tills is the title of a little volume by the Rev. C. A* 
Johns, wliioU seems to us well worthy of eommendatlon, 
inasmuch as it is a pmetieal manual of gardening, re- 
duced in language, style, mauner, and size to the opiire- 
henshm of a etiUd, We bate notion that the habitual 
study 6f the work iritt make ehOdren very eajmble of In* 

atl^tfbai bo glad to have an 

opportunitjf Of tgflsiring te i(ii pages, instead of coAsaltiiig 
diftenU end vmummons i^daerions. 
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I r is An old tale that Anselm, archbishop of Cantorbuzy, 
who lived early in the twelfth ccntuiy, and was known 
long after as Saint Anselmo, having a dispute with the 
Anglo-Norman barons regarding a matter of ecclesiastical 
authority (of which Anselm, like most of the canonised, 
was not a little jealous), undertook what was then re- 
garded as perilous—- a journey to Home, in order to obtain 
the pope’s casting vote on his side of the question. This 
the bishop accomplished to his heart’s content, and re- 
turned in triumph with a letter written on parchment, 
after the fashion of the age, commanding the disputants 
to hear and obey him ; but when it was read to them in 
full assembly, none of the nobility at that period being 
expocted to read for themselves, they unanimously 
shouted, * Docs the bishop expect that wc shall be swayed 
by a letter! It is nothing but words and sheepskin 1’ 

Little did those fierce and haughty barons dream that, 
in the same fair counties of England where they exer- 
cised the ])ower of pit and gallows, as old chroniclers 
have it, sheets frailer and more perishable than sheep- 
skin should one day be found too strong for their feudal 
dungeons and rights of vassalage and serfdom. 

* Words and sheepskin ’ was but the language of des- 
potic barbarism, that knew its physical strength and could 
see no further ; hut the power of these things was felt even 
in the feudal ages. The excommunications that terrified 
princes; the exhortations by which all Europe was re- 
peatedly roused to the Crusades ; the Dooms-Day Book, 
so dreaded by peer and peasant; and, at the dawn of 
luckier days, the Magna Charta itself, were but words and 
sheepskin. The latter has long lost the high place of 
power, except in law and learning, as represented by cer- 
tain documents and decrees ; the parchment times are 
past, and at least bettor promises have come with the 
age of i but words are still, with us, mighty as they 
have been through all dianges, since the tongues of men 
wete ebnfounded, and the darling project of the infant 
naiiofta was given up for want of an intezpreten When 
h^igypt was a Christian land, ages before either Turk or 
Saimn was known in histoir, the sect of Christian 
Blatonists, which flourished chtWl at Alexandria, had 
among their philoiophie questientt^d curious ones were 
they wont to i^tate»4hi8 query y* By which of all the 
distinguishing traits of mankIMl U the existence of the 
toul most clearly manifested?’ replies were nutne- 
pm and very diverse. Seme said it was by the cultiva- 
tion of Mil others by tht oapabiUtgr for iibstiact scienee ; 
but one l^Ulesopher malntii^ed it was principally by 
the use of words. Nor was his opiaign without sound 
teiilbn : mudt of m eodal ihtewursif the whole fWkrio 
of m the oo^uhidli^^t gftd 

dlon of ou the mtotimoe of arrioubjito 

lengflsgefi ^ 


How small a poition of our knowledge or thoughts can 
be commutth^ted by sensible signs ! The uninstructed 
deaf and dMh, small as their numbers are, and ought 
to be, in thesMays of institutions, could exemplify that 
fact. The art of delineation, in all its varieties, has in 
our ago reached a porfeciion never before attained ; and 
it is truly marvellous how much even an ordinary wood- 
cut can bo made to express, having, besides, this advan- 
tage over literature, that it is addressed to the under- 
standing of the greater number ; for he that looks may 
read. For these reasons, the earliest form of writing 
among nations who led the way to civilisation coubisted 
of rough draughts or sketches of the bcencs and things to 
which the writer referred : hence came the celebrated 
hieroglyphics of the Egyptians. .That laborious people 
sculptured tbeir bistoiy on pillar and pyramid, and 
painted their theology and ethics on the walls of their 
colossal temples, where learned travellers now gaze on 
figures of old foigottcii idols, men in ancient costumes, 
strange animals, and uteubils whose purpose is scarcely 
discoverable, and try to guess what story they were 
intended to convey. 

The Chinese characters, otery one of which represents 
an entire word, are believed to have had a similar origin ; 
but elaborate and complex though it bo, the writing of 
China is the improvement of centuries oxi tho picture 
fashion. 

Perhaps the most singular desciiption of signs ever 
practised by any people was in use among the early 
Peruvians, who kept their records by means of knotted 
cords, each knot having to tho mind of a Peruvian 
scholar a special signification, according to the mode in 
which it was fastened. All methods of symbolising 
must of necessity be meagre and limited. How much of 
the philosophy, the poetry, and oven the history of 
human life, is there for which tho tangible world fur- 
nishes us with neither sign nor representative ! Hogarth, 
Indeed, has given wit and wisdom to his canvas, and 
made it utter moral lessons to mankind: other great 
masters have painted for religion and for history ; but 
art can never go beyond illustrationi taking that current 
but significant term in the highest souse, and as such it 
has done the world good service. 

Words, on the contrary, are nature’s own sovereign 
gift to mnn^^the musio of his life, the channel of his 
thoughtSi and the vehicle of bis instruction; they alone 
resemble the soul, fl»r by means of themselves vo reason 
upon them : that power enabled the philosophers fur- 
mer times to have mueh ^eculhtion and some quoriels 
touehiag the ori|^ of tl^^sndlass variety. Why the 
ym^man should Sa^ Himanehs^ and the Englishman 
Simda^f wlMhriihmM the very same thing, like sundry 
^Othef Whjrs end irhriPetoSi lemaius an unsettled quos- 
thouijh it M hedfl the subject of many a volume* 
Om better hhemt than the most of them, teiis us that 
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Otd confounded the lengna^ee of men; and no matter 
how the passes he interpreted, its truth is at least pxac- 
ticallj eyident^ fw the words of nations still differ farther 
than any matter about them. This was* felt and mourned 
DTer, especially by the schoiavs of the serenteeuth oen- 
tuxy, as a barrier to the accumulation of knowledge in 
inditidual minds, not to speak of its general increase 
among mankind, and their favourite desideratum was 
therefore a unlYexsal language. During the middle ages, 
Latin supplied that deficiency to the learned of all 
European nations ; on which account, as well as because 
the crude remnants of literature and philosophy then 
preferred from the wrecks of the classic world were con- 
fined to its compass, a grammatical knowledge of Latin 
was styled * humanity,* as if that branch of learning 
alone comprehended all that could raise or distinguish 
men aboye tho inferior creation. There is reason to fear 
that the old schoolmen’s ideas of humanity, as we use 
the word, were miserably circumscribed on all points; 
but the title with their meaning is still retained in our 
uniyersities, and sounds strangely when we hear of the 
Professor of Humanity’s fees. It is but an instance of 
the unacconntable change of signification which is apt to 
pees OTcr the words of any language in a comparatiyely 
short space of time. About the days of Elizabeth, * let ’ 
signified to ‘hinder,’ and a ‘ novel ’ meant ‘a piece of 
startling intelligence.’ 

Thus entire tongues gradually alter as spoken by suc- 
oessive generations, though inhabiting the same country. 
The progress of refinetp^t, the change of manners, and 
increased intercourse with foreigners, all contribute to 
their mutation or improvement. The English of our 
fathers is not ours in either pronunciation or orthography; 
and to a person of tolerable education in the present 
age, Wickliffe and Chaucer would be more difficult to 
read than Pascal or Klopstock in their original texts. 
Etymologists have taken considerable pains, and * used 
up,* to naturalise an Americanism, much time in tracing 
out the roots and derivations of words : nor is the study 
without utility, as It occasionally throws light on tho 
early history and affinities of nations, ^/hich, for tho 
greater part, rest in the twilight of unrecorded times ; 
but what Johnson said of his great work the Lexicon, 
occurs to an observer—* It is the drudgery of Words.’ 

Connected with this subject, there was an early and 
very natural inquiry after the original language of man- 
kind ; the classic historians record an experiment made 
by one of the later kings of Egypt to ascertain it. He 
placed two infants with a dumb nurse on a solitary isle 
of the Bed Bea, which he commanded no vessel to re- 
proach for the space of seven years, except one despatched 
by himself at intervals to supply provisions, and see that 
all were well, in hopes of hearing the primeval tongue 
spoken by those hermit children. At the end of the 
assigned period, the only word they could utter was found 
to be the Phrygian for bread ; upon which the monarch 
decided that the tongue of the Phrygians was the oldest 
<m ike eurth. The old Scottish c^nioler commonly 
ysHown ai PJiiacottle, mentions an imitation of the ilgyp- 
Hian king’s euperiment, as peffonned by James IV. The 
ifMe of bis opwations ym an island in the Firth of Forth ; 
0iA the ekronielSf naively winds «p the tale by obeeiT*^ 
ll!^ say they spake good but as to myself, 
1 know not, but by the althor’s tepert*’ 

A fttings tifnite to 

tImnmyalwtiN lalends ef Ai&a and the earlimt 

of leiijmpwM 


station. Who has not heard or read some of those tradi- 
tional tales, that have floated down through many a oon^ 
tuxy and variation, regarding the fearful consequenoes of 
certain words uttered inadvertently in perilous vicini^, 
or forgotten at the moment of supernatural danger ! In 
that old rustic faith, indeed, words seem to govern the 
spiritual world ; and thereby hangs a piece of , 
philosophy. Most vulgar errors are but shadows of sub- 
stantial truth, vague and distorted, yet still reflections 
of the real. The Catholic peasant’s confidence in the 
verse writt^ on his scapular, as a defence against in- 
visible powers, and the Jew’s dread of a cabsJistic sen- 
tence, are but natural inferences of superstition from tho 
sway which mere words are found to exerciso over the 
human mind ; not to enlarge on those mighty effects pro- 
duced by great orators from pulpit or platmmj, whence 
a single speech or sermon has sunk the balance of public 
opinion, and changed the councils of nations ; nor those 
of volume or pamphlet, that have struck h^e to tho 
heart of their times, from Don Quixote to Junius. What 
heart-burnings and hostilities have a few bitter words 
been known to create in every circle of society ! Kings 
have been dethronod by a jest, wars have been kindled 
by one boastful sentence, and the bestowmeiit of a nick- 
name has been tho seed of a politician’s overthrow. The 
execution dono by satires and lampoons is known to all 
readers of history or biography ; nor cau thty fail to 
remark how large a share of the thorns and thistles pro- 
duced by such sowings (and rarely have they a bettor 
harvest) has fallen to their authors. 

The unwritten recoids of daily experience bear yet 
more ample testimony to our subiect. Who that has 
survived life’s early lessons, and Icaimed to walk with 
his* generation, cannot recollect many an instance of 
good neighbourhood interrupted, alliance broken off, apd 
friendship changed into feud, by tho same agents whoso 
operation has been noted in higher quarters — a jest, a 
boast, or an ill-reported tale ? Nay, in the silence of 
individual memory there lies weightier evidence : do 
not haish and reproachful words return like perennial 
tares when the tongues that uttered them are dust? 
* Tho evil that men soy lives after them.’ Do not the 
kind words of the long dead come back to make us miss 
them when things and times are changed I Will not 
old simple phrases, heard long ago by hearths that are, it 
may be, dark and distant, at once recall the past, with 
more of its light than shadow ! Trul;^ the tonpie, though 
a small member, boasteth great things, and a neater 
than human wisdom has warned us to ^ard it. Words 
are indeed but the garments of thought, yet, like our 
personal costume, they exert an amazing influence on 
its appearance. A fine poem or essay is chiefly valuable 
for the ideas it contains; but were the very same ex- 
pressed in inferior or ill-arranged language, they must 
lose half their power, borne words have a native music 
in themselves. Madame do Stael, though a foreigner, 
regarded the English words * no more ’ as a sound un- 
equalled in qielaucholy power. 

It is strange to think how long the words may out- 
last the works of men. ASsop’s F&les have survived for 
many a centuiy the city in which he wae a slave, and 
the sayings of the Seven Wise Men of Greece have out-* 
lasted all her temples. Our theme ctows diffhee and 
boundless, for before ue roread the wide fields of litera- 
ture, with systems of philosophyi creeds, and couiroror* 
lies— the wordy ware and treasures of the world. 

Letters are out words; yet ere there any that have 
never watched and waited for some of them, even in 
these penny-pcstaM times, and perhaps kept them Hi 
old dratrere long anef* till they reed like false prophecy t 
Good advice ii hut win^; )mt are there wU 
neves gave, ot never teoli; it ( He at least undevstead 
what mm txtto who said ihathaU the broils of llfbavost 
Aem the genoinl hahit of msnkind^ regarding their own 
wardsInQ liitki tnd those of thtlrneigAbours too miMh* 
In the dm of toienso d« Medioii, smamed the Msg^i- 
deshttfimn asontisst Min^iheM^ and Av^ 
aH ikalolngeflhe Fleseovfnai 
oould ffftd finun t ht fjU ffi v f f of Qoelidi 
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tiiera amred in their city a trayeUer, supposed to be of 
Greece. He wm a learned man for the period, and 
being introduced to the philosophers, took an active part 
in their dispute, and one which was long leniembered in 
Florence* At one of the great controversial meetings 
held under the special patronage of Lorenzo, he argued 
for the Platonists with such ijiM and ability as to all 
but silence his opponents; and then at once intimating 
that much could & said on the other side of the ques- 
tion, he maintained the cause of the Aristotelians with 
no less vigour, and triumphantly refuted all his former 
arguments. 

‘ How can you thus support two opposite opinions I ’ 
demanded the Magnificent Lorenzo. 

' * It is words, my lord-^-only words ! * said the stranger 
with a low bow, as ho left tne astonished assombly. 
The parting speech of that unscrupulous logician is 
worthy of the world’s remembrance, for the thousand 
cases In which its truth is manifest. What an amount 
of disappointment, discomfort, and division, not to speak 
of strife and all uncharitableness, would be spared to 
society and most of the members thereof by its practical 
application ! 

Perjilexed and overburdened crowds, when an orator, 
who never lived for common sense or decency, talks to 
you of dying for the rights of man, remember that his 
patriotism is only words ! Ladies, when lovers say you 
are angels, and they adore you, yet never act as if they 
thought you either rational or accountable beings, be 
assured that such professions are only words I Friends 
that have stood by and with each other through for- 
tune’s enmity in times that tried the strong, should 
quarrels come between you, as come they did between 
Pylades and Orestes, think how much of your dispute 
was nothing but words 1 And thou vassal of many 
tongues, when making the sacrifice of thine own peace, 
interest, or, it may be, purer feelings, to * whal people 
would say,’ recollect that it is only words, like the 
presoiii essay— less than the pope’s letter to the Norman 
barons, and poorer far than sheepskin. 


SKETCH OF SOME MEMBERS OF THE WASP 
FAMILY IN VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

DT MBS CHARLES MEREDITH. • 

In the warm summer days, during our residence at 
Fort Sorell, and more particularly in the evenings, we 
had often noticed a large kind of black fly darting in and 
out of tlio house with a loud sharp whizzing noise ; and 
on a more attentive observatiou, we found a most tragic 
addition made to our list of antipodean contrarieties — 
notliing less than the discovery of a savage and sangui- 
nary war carried on by flies against spiders, and pur- 
sued with such vigour, that one would believe the Tas- 
manian flies were bent on avenging the tyrannies and 
grievi^noBa suffered at the hands of the spiders by the 
whole winged-inseot family all the world over. 

We had observed the forcible and noisy abduction of 
maiiy an unlucky web^epinaer, before I could satisfac- 
torily make out what became of tliem, as the frequent 
seizures made, apparently by the same fly, forbade the 
oouduiion of their beidf fiwthwlth devoured; but by 
dint of sundry watohings and pursuits of the flies, and 
by akiog out and l^ng together my tarious amall 
loraps of information and diso^iy, 1 at length acquired 
a toMde knowledge of tlMb^ bfmy 

buiifylflickimlgkb<mi* Ik elae and ebape they mmctly 
maembie a Urge BogUeh weap^ but m wholly bleak, 
and powees formidable etingi h quartet of an look long. 
Ihei^ bttUd very remarkable celll dr neefe of eatitn, 
flnely temper^ «#<Ebrmnd Igyete V tiny 
lUmaewelh^ekWil 

pmtt imfm mimf Mwite the eMi geiA 
tke bfMlIng of tlatMl; fm flm^ona 


shelf in the porch, where some small pieces of wood 
lying heaped together offered convenient nooks ; and 
one wasp, resolving to have a more costly lodgment 
than his friends, took possession of a meersohaum pipe- 
bowl which lay on the same shelf, and very snugly 
laid out his house in its interior. All the nests X have 
examined are arranged in the same manqer, Hie whole 
fabric being from two to three inches long, and about 
one inch broad, or rather less ; the external shape of 
the mansion, whether square, triangular, or pentagonal, 
depending a good deal on the site chosen. When com- 
pleted, no aperture is left $ hut on being opened, three 
cells are almost invariably found, the two lesser onct> 
each containing a gray, oval, chrysalis-Bhapud body; 
possibly a bag enclosing the eggs. The largest apart- 
ment is devoted to the purposes of a larder, and is 
always found full of spiders, of all varieties of size, 
colour, and kind, and closely and neatly packed to- 
gether, with* their legs all trussed up, so as to occupy 
ihe BmallMrwsibIc space. The strangest part of the 
affair is, tiimUtho spiders are not dead, hut remain 
perfectly soft and flexible in every part ; and on being 
expi>sed to the sun and air, or stirred, a feeble move- 
ment is evident in them, as though they were paralysed 
or stupifled in some manner, so as to be unresisting 
victims, and good fresh meat at the samo time. 1'ho 
storehouse is thus well supplied, doubtless for tlio beneflt 
of the chrysalis tenantry on their awakening to the 
knowledge of life and appetite. 

1 have rarely been more interested by any new insect 
than by these black wasps, nngentle and ferocious 
though they be ; for there is a daring, dashing energy 
and brisk industry about their ways and doings that 
was very amusing, and perfectly original. 'Ihc bee — 
dear little, hard-working, persevering fellow that he is — 
can still afford time for many a coquettish peep into 
blossoms and buds that he deigns not to taste ; and 
even when arrived at homo with his two pannier- 
baskets loaded with their heaped- up golden treasure, 
can stay for a few moments’ friendly hovering to and 
fro, and pleasant exchanges of hum and buzz with his 
helpmate the ant whose ways of thrift and industry 
even Solomon bids us to ’ consider and be wise.’ She 
Acver takes a straight road, but with a lump of plunder 
in her nippers, thrice her own size, runs hither and 
thither, up straws and round sticks, or maybe into a 
labyrinth of a violet root, where she plays at bo-peep 
with you for ten minutes before going forward again ; 
and seems to get on in such a perversely roundabout 
way, that I have only been cured of my inclination to 
put her straight, by the conviction (after many trials, 
when anxiously striving to trace out the marauders of 
my bee-hives) of the utter hopelessness of such attempts. 
But the black wasp has none of these wandering weak- 
nesses of character : solitary, stern, ruthless* and reso- 
lute be goes about his work of cell-building and spider- 
catching. If you chance to be near his chosen place 
of abode, you may see him dart past with a bit of mud 
or a victim ; and a shrill sharp whizz— izz^izz is con- 
tinued for some seconds or a minute, during the oma- 
tion of packing away hia load, when forth he wts 
again, straight and swift as on arrow, and the next 
momoqt very probably invades the peaceful retreat of 
some oobwebbed recluse, which, until now, safe from 
housemaids and brooms, has meshed and devoured his 
flies in comfort, but is at length seiged and straight- 
way trussed and packed up^ half-alivtt by thb dark 
avenger. 

The varietiea of wasps, or wasp%Uka flies, which we 
noticed around Feystou (Fort Bonplk y.D.|j.) were 
very numerous. One is merkfel with eltemate golden 
and Heck stripes, vety similar to the English wasp, but 
mote soft end downy lookings anothiw is red, long, 
and slender, witk tm long wings, and a prodigious 
4kng, which it oak wognide nearly half an inch from a 

IMofdcmbfeshiam Another species, 
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ftlung, flyiog straight up and down the walks. I have 
sometimes Mowed them nearly round the garden with- 
out their ever quitting the path, or rising more than a 
foot foom tlie surfooe. Sometimes *I hare obseryed 
them stop at a hole in the sand, apparently their nest, 
and after poking down dntoit head-foremost and tail 
up, for a minute or more, they made a great skurry of 
dust over the opening, so as entirely to conceal it» and 
flew on again. 

Without enumerating many other members Of this 
family, of whom' I know little nwre than their outward 
aspeet, I shall mention one more, which has interested 
me nearly as much as the architect- wasp flrst describ^ 
tM has caused mo to waste infinitely more time in 
tain attempts to pry more nearly into its domestic pri- 
vacy. At the cottage we flrst occupied at Fort Sorell, 
X was annoyed to find that tlie multiflora rose-trees 
which adorned the veranda had, towards autumn, bo- 
oome quite disfigured, by having largo rounded pieces 
soollopped out of nearly every leaf; five or six great 
scollops being made in each, leaving the middle fibre 
entire. First I attributed the mischief to caterpillars, 
and then to grasshoppers ; but never found any on the 
trees. At length tlie frequent buzzing of a largo bec- 
Uke fly attracted my attention ; and on watching its 
movements, I detecM it in the very act of snipping 
out a piece of rose-leaf, rolling it up, and grasping it in 
its logs, and flying ofl". After this, 1 observed the work 
going on in the same manner daily for some time. 
Hants, raised ftrom cuttings of these same rose-trees, 
grow around the porch of Foystou, and these were used 
by the same busy workmen in the same manner, besides 
otlier kinds of rose-trees, and the leaves of the cherry, 
acacia, and other trees, iliis wasp has a pair of forceps, 
acting precisely like scissors *, and very many times I 
have closely observed him snipping out, with a quick 
clean cut, the piece of leaf, which is usually about the 
third of an inch broad and long; about sit or eight 
seconds suffices for the cutting, when the piece of leaf 
is most nimbly and adroitly rolled up, and clasped by 
the feet and legs, as the wasp flics away. 1 have fre- 
quently started off when the wasps flew away, and giveu 
chase to them, hoping to find out whither all the leaves 
w'ere carried, and how they were used ; but the depre- 
dators always proved too clever for me, u id glanced out 
of sight, leaving me to come panting back again, vainly 
vowing to be more agile and sharp-sighted next time. 
Ilaving often found these saoio insects busy gathering 
honey, 1 imagined they had a hoard or nest somewhere 
near, but never found one. An intelligent young person, 
who lived with me at this time as nursery governess, 
told me she had often found the nests, which were holes 
in the ground, filled with bits of leaves. In which small 
portions of some sticky sweet stuff, like honey, were 
folded up and stuck together, only one or two wasp* 
seeming to inhabit each hole. This s|iccies, like all my 
other abnuaintances of litie waap kind here, has a long 
sUug, tim precisely the bead and antenmc of the Eng- 

A totally different sjpecies foom any of tliese fre- 
quented dm wide sandy sea beaches at Fort Sorell; 
diese Uttev were large, bulky, formidable insects, with 
great atinga like the others, and were often seen on a 
warm ddy darting about in twos and threes, just above 
the iurfoce the sand. One of tliem would sometimes 
hoMv over ihe tame spot for a minute or two, when 
mMher would suddenly dart to the }ilaoe, and the first 
iMtantly took up his station at some distanoe, 
fomm as befoeei until he eittmr dlsplaoed another or 
nm djprsedsd in Ids turn; atid m inme dance of 
*iffi((mge sidea and tiacdf min’ wont on as long as we 

walK them I hot nd^t t% w<pm 

got Mir etiWh an imdhKioTmo^ miottny ' ' 


alwa 3 rs with a due dread of their threatening weapons 
of dmenoe, and a careftil restoration of their liMrty 
when our curiosity was satisfied. 

"I .-.T— — 'I *■' ■ 

A STORY OF OLD VBESAIliLES. 

In the latter days of Loifis XIV., the favour of Le Grand 
Mmarque, or that of Madame de Maintenon, formed the 
chief dependence of a large portion of his subjects; and 
numbers of the needy branches of nobility crowded to 
Versailles in search of patronage and pla^ Among 
the thousands who resorted to that temporary metropolis 
of fashion and xojidty, came Monsieur de Theminay, a 
gentleman of Languedoc, whose extraordinary conduci 
fumished matter of surprise and remark to all who knew 
him, at least for the first six months of his rchidence. He 
was allied by birth and marriage to some of tho most 
powerful families in the kingdom; possessed of what were 
called tolerable talents, a cultivated taste, engaging 
manners, and an estate which just supplied a sort of con- 
tracted competence for himself, two grown-up sons, and 
a daughter. His sons were esteemed promising young 
men, and some people thought his daughter a beauty; 
yet with all these motives and appliances for advancing 
his fortune, M. de Theminay never attended a levee, never 
manneuvred for an office, nor sought the favour of either 
mistress or minister. 

M. de Theminay’s friends wondered how he intended i 
I to provide for his family. Some of them hinted that he | 
^ was by no moans in tho way oi his duty; but at last it I 
transpired that their prospects had not been so entirely | 
neglected as people imagined — the father having looked ' 
to some purpose up the long vista of matrimony on be- I 
half of two of his children, and it was supposed that he 
trusted in his good fortune to arrange matters similarly I 
for tho third. He himself had mode two consecutive trials 
of tho blessed state: the flrst was with a lady of the 
noble house of Castelaine, who died early, leaving him a 
son and daughter; and the second with the daughter of a 
Languedoc farmer, whose memory he rarely recalled 
among his friends, for tho lady had followed her prede- 
cessor in a few years. But she left him a second son; and 
as the three grew up around his advancing age, M, de 
Theminay established his family in Versailles* 

There he kept a small comer house, quietly respeotable 
in its appearance, and fewer servants than we|U then 
thought necessary for a man of his tank; but M. de The- 
minay said he despised ostentation, and came only to 
enjoy select society, and complete the education of his 
children ; to which the said society added, that his chief 
object was to cultivate the good graces of his rich cousins 
the Paquettes, who resided in a more expensive quarter 
of the town. 

The father of this family had been a farmer-general, 
who grew rich and rcsimed his office amid suud^ whis- 
pers of peculation. The mother was a West Indian 


pets of peculation. The mother was a West Indian 
heiress, who had been sent from Martinique when very 
young te De^heminay’s brpther-in-law, the AbbS Caste- 
laine, and nobody thought of inquiring fnx^ther into her 
birth and parentage. I^beir only son and da«m|hter 
herited a double portion of her WatA Indian complexfon, 
and a mediocrity of mind which qualified them in all re- 
spects for making the poorest possible figure in their age 
and station. These were defielendee which evqn riches 
could not entirely cover. The fotnily found their footing 
ineecute in the highways of fashion» and the gUelti ^ 
their balls and tuppem called them the poor Paquettes. 


their balls and tuppem called them the poor Paquettee. 

With the De Tnemiium on the contrary, nature had 
dealt handsomely, tlmmt madame’s chUdroi^Auguite 
and Valerk, worn iriUkO each other as brother and 
eould be. Telt* finely iiimldotti find graceful, «Mh hi^ 
^ SMne diitinmrii^ etr yet pieering ad* 
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M. de Theminay was proud of bis two elder children, 
and they were no less so of each other ; which, combined 
with their similarity of disposition, made them closer and 
more confidential companions than brother and sister 
usually wore in the courtly town of Versailles ; and as 
both piqued themselves on being descended from the 
noblo house of Castelaine, they had learned from infancy 
to look with a sort of exclusiveness on ^heir younger 
brother, of whom M. de Theminay was not in tne least 
proud. His mother hod got her own way for once, in 
calling him by the old peasant name of Justin ; and ho 
had grown up neither b^utiful nor plain, but a thought- 
ful, manly-looking youth of sixteen, whose time was 
spent between the city streets and the Cordeliers’ semi- 
naiy for young gentlemen, whose, as his father remarked, 
he might remain till something turned up. 

For the senior two, the old gentleman had long since 
turned up something in earnest. * Auguste will marry 
Claire, and Valerie Jean Faquette,’ had been his early 
consolation. ' The creatures will have large fortunes, and 
these must not be lost to the family.* Such thoughts 
were imparted, though in very different words, to the 
retired farmer-general; and as the shine was all with 
the Do Theminays, and the solids all with the Faqueltes, 
the latter gradually entertained the proposal till it came 
to be regarded as a settled arrangement Dissenters were, 
however, found in the parties most concerned. Auguste 
and Valerie had what their father called a singular pre- 
judice against mercenary matches, and early discovered 
that there was no congeniality of taste or feeling between 
them and their cousins, whom ovetybody voted dull and 
uninteresting ; but M. de Theminay was accustomed to 
take his ease in life’s inn. The matrimonial scheme was 
therefore understood rather than expressed ; and as the 
brilliant brother and sister had no objection to patronis- 
ing and being admired in a quiet way by the Faquettes, 
who looked up to them ns chiefs of their line, he read the 
papers, played chess, and went from soirde to theatre, 
putting his trust in time to teach his boy and girl the 
value of louis-d’ow. 

A year had thus passed when M. de Theminay found 
out that his family hairdresser was too old for business ; 
and Madame Faquette recommended another, an honest 
(Skilful Gascon, who, with his wife and daughter, had 
lately come from Paris, whore trade was not so good as 
it had been. His abilities wore tested for the first time 
on the night in which all Versailles crowded to the Thddtre 
du Hoi, to see the new tragedy of Florimer d’ Avignon, 
such being the fashionable designation of an author who 
promised to become the * lion’ of the season. The tragedy 
was successful, as a tragedy could he only under the 
Grand Monarque. It was called * Semiramis,’ remote 
classical subjects being then in favour; and exhibited 
such sayings and doings of thiit ancient princess as 
ccoitsionvd weeping in the galleries, fainting in the pit, 
and sent half the ladies In .the boxes on in violent 
hysterics. The curtain fell amidst thunders of applause, 
which were followed by shouts for the autlyr, whom tho 
a manager, in salf-defenoe, was obliged to point out where 
he sat in a stage-box. An immediate rush was made 
towards it bv some enthusiastic spirits, in order to crown 
him 4 la Vokairaj but the attempt was unieconded, an 
old poet having suggested the propriety of waiting for 
anotW tragedy. 

The author role to make tho eustoma^ acknowledge 
metitss and Valerie^ as she waved a handkerchief damp 
with team and entroot of roses, saw a small slender pouth, 
who might have posied for a monk of LaTrappe, his face 
« wae so pale, spare, and melaneholj^, but for a pair of bril- 
liant drte and an eapen«i/^0l/-laeed waistcoat. Valerie 
epnld net hean hie worn Iwt the caught the yuung 
>eet% epe^aad hW her Monde Wd hee idterwairts in 
conMenee that thevoMd nci help thinking the speedk 
addMtohneett 

AugM iMd ahe ware mcfrlej elieidy to their eee* 


posited in his pocket. Tho transaction was so rapid that 
it escaped the father’s eyes, though not those of Auguste, 
who chanced to look hack; but the next mcment his 
attention was arrested by a faint scream in the oppo- 
site direction, and pressing forward, they found a young 
girl stretching her arms in vain to some one from whoUi 
she had been parted in the throng, while a large town 
porter made his footing sure on her muslin -'robe, and a 
whole squadron of chairmen pushed past her in haste to 
piek up fares. A word from the laced and sword-wear- 
ing nobleman was sufficient to make tho porter change 
his position and the chairmen pause; while a man, call- 
ing for his dear Ambroisine, made his way back, and 
drew tho girl’s arm once more within his own : it was tho 
Gascon hairdresser, and loud was his gratitude to tho 
young gentleman for troubling himself about his poor girl. 
She was his only child, was never used to such places; 
hut she loved poetry and plays, and he had brought her 
to see the new tragedy. The girl seemed almost a child 
as she cluiplto her father’s arm, small, round, and rosy, 
a gem of a kibnette, and dressed with a simplicity and 
elegance rarely adopted by the taste of her class. The 
De Theminays gave tho father and daughter the benefit 
of their company till fairly out of tho precincts of the 
theatre, and then sent them on their homeward way, 
proud and happy with kind words and good advices. 
Auguste handed his bister to the carriage, but his last 
look was cast on the retreating figure of Ambroisine. 

From that night tho brother and sister had other 
things to think of bchides their dork-coloured cousins. 
Valciie was introduced to the poet at a ronversauone on 
tho following evening, and they talked together half an 
hour on the Scudery romances. He was somewhat eccen- 
tric in manners, said to bo the last of a noble but far- 
reduced family, who had left him nothing but their 
name, and a romantic disregard for everything but love 
and fame. These peculiarities secured the popularity his 
tragedy had >>on. The cnnuled world of Versailles were 
delighted with the freshness of that earnest mind; no- 
thing so new had been seen for a considerable time, and 
patronage, friends, and flatteries poured in from all sides 
on the favourite of the hour. Flirtation was never con- 
sidered proper for any but married ladies in France, so 
Valerie did not flirt; but her days wore thenceforth spent 
in reading the poets from Ilomor downwards, and her 
evenings in listening to Florimer d’Avignon. The poet 
was not insensible to so much attraction and taste; his 
appreciation of both was shown in a thousand small but 
flattering ways. He addressed the greater part of his 
conversation and a brilliant copy of verses to the lady. 
Valerio treasured the latter in her jewel-drawer, and never 
forgot that somebody said they had been mado for each 
other. There were other circumstotices which threatened 
the paternal plans still more : Auguste’s attentions to 
his cousin had never been very pointed, but of late their 
flJliDg off was manifest, and a singular change had ooine 
over the habits of the young man. lie who everybody 
said, and himself believed, was formed to shine in society, 
grew careless of balls and heedless of 8oir<5es; besides, bb 
began to talk in a depreciating tone of the advantages of 
bira and fortune; spoke n^stenously of noble qualities 
concealed by an inferior station, and a wealth of soul which 
the world never knew. Valerie wondered at all this; but 
one day finding her brother had forgotten to lock his 
esoritoir, she peeped in, as sisters will do, and found a 
srhall letter addressed to Aupiste in a fine female hand. 
The opportunity was irresistible, and Valerie read. It was 
an answering epistle, full of most tender sentiments beau- 
tifiilly expressed, and^signed with the name of Ambroisine 
Dupre. Could a haimressei^s daughter so think and 
write! The rest of the secret was soon reached. Auguste 
told her how he hod been itAtck by the young girl’s 
rimple beaw^ at the theak^ on that crowded night; how 
he nad seen her afteewerdi on the street, and at the 
windows; and at length sent her a bouquet, for which he 
rseeivod a biUet of shanks, mealing ^at once an educa- 
tion ikr above sonk^'ind talents rsire in any station. 


dome' lettste^ mi mmf i«*«v^iows kad passed betwewi 
tkem since dhOii In wort* Auguste was desperately in 
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lore. He described her modefetj, her cendddri aiid her 
ttfTectioii fbr him. till Vi^Ierie heieelf wee ehentied, espe- 
oiatl/ with the iette» Which he bade her read, tluit she 
might see the heart and soul of his Ambroisine; adding 
that their personal interriewif however delightful, were 
hardly as ^t as satisfactory, Since a profound sensibility 
hept the prl almost silent in his pescnce. 

That was a moment of mutual outpouring ; AuMste 
admired the Mt. and Valerie promised to beficiena his 
Ambroisinb. while the brother and sister thus fTeely 
discussed their own afiaiis, they were equally puzzled 
over those of another. Who had given Justin that billet 
at the theatre 1— and what did it contain I The boy had 
evidently a secret of his own; they had heard of him 
teing seoR in the suburbs of the town at extraordinary 
hours; iew of his evenings were passed at home, though 
the worthy Cordelier occasionally lamented that he was 
too much attached to his father’s house. Auguste and 
Valerie were above prying; tbeir younger brother was half 
h stranger to thorn; but they felt themselves called upon 
to watim over his youth for the honour of the family. 

Doubtless it was for similar reasons that other eyes 
soon began to take co^lsance of their proceedings. As 
the poS*s partiality for Valerie grew more expressive, 
and Auguste’s visits to the hairdresser’s more frequent, 
suspicions crept into the mind of M. de Theininay, and 
the Faquettes put on tho looks of ill-used people. The 
old gentleman of course set himself to observe, and dis- 
coveries more true than pleasing rewarded his Mgilance; 
piece by piece the whole story came out, and the conse- 
quence was, an explosion of wrath never before heard in 
the quiet house of the Theminays. 

About this period Versailles found a new subject of | 
conversation, in a woman who had lately taken up her | 
abode in one of those suburban cottages remaining since I 
the place was a village with straggling hamlets round it 
in the wide plain. She was known os Madame Le Sage, 
and her ostensible profession was that of a letter-writer; 
a vocation still very common in France, but then parti- 
cularly rare in the handi of women. Madarnc Le Sage 


cularly rare in the handi of women. Madarnc Le 
was, however, esteemed the mistress of her art, and with 
the fame of her epistolary accomplishments were bound 
up matters far more attractive to public curiosity. Her 
letters were said to be lucky; some insisted that none of 
them ever missed their object, and insta-'CSs weie whis- 
pered about of families of the first distinction who eiu- | 
ployed her pen under that impression. Madame IjC Sago, 
besides, could afford inforxunliou on futurity. The faith 
in fortune -telling was a characteribtic of that other- 
wise doubting age; it prevailed among the best-educated 
ranks, and sceptical philosophers were not free from it. 
The ordinary practice^was forbidden by tho French laws ; 
but madame’s mode consisted in a kind of loiteiy, in 
which the parties drew for themselves; and marvellous 
tales were soon afloat regarding tho truth of her revela- 
tions* 

There were personal Wonders too; the lady came last 
from Faris, but noboi^ knew anything of her previous 
history. She had the mce of a Jewess, with a dark com- 
plexion, and almost dwaefish stature : though apparently 
not older than thirty, her hair was perfectly white, and she 
wore It combed down straight to her waist, but secured 
by a thin silver band across the forehead ; she was defl- 
clent in a hand, and some said in a foot also, for she 
walked with a silver-headed cane, and wore a vety long 
brown dress, with loose hanging sleeves, in tho Orlentsd 
, iklhion: lately leaving the smitary cottage whem die 
' lived Vitb her only attendant, an elderly woman, large 

B in personi and blunt to a dswm of sorUness 
met. the pair soon furnished Xialf ifie gossip 
their cott^ was visited by persons of au 
wps whispesod that Madame Mainienon had 
to lek about the kbg^i death, and the daunhi«> 
niie alter ihadatne’s diimissei; hut mom ma 

Ini ilw «ldtt dtme nho uM •• 


remarked in many of the visitors; and those who went 
with ,th6 most careless curiosity, wers over after apt to 
look grave when the subject was mentioned. 

It was the season of the Carnival, and that ibstival 
was in those days celebrated in Versailles with alniost 
Italian extrava^nce. By way of instalment for the 
strict Lent which followed, merriment and masquerading 
were the order of the dayt and the evening concluded 
wi^ a public masqued ball at the palace, and on enter- 
tainment given by cither master or servants at evety 
second house in the city; but M. de Theminay’s stood 
quiet and dark. He bad given his servants leave to 
spend the evening with their friends, and gone with his 
whole family to partake of the festirities at the palace. 
Some two hours had passed, and those who saw the old 
dervise (Theminay always thought that character con- 
venient) spying among the satin-clothed shepherdesses 
and bowing satyrs who thronged the splendid saloons, 
know as little as himself that tho son and daughter of 
whom ho was in search had taken tho opportunity to put 
in execution a design agreed on that very morning, and 
were then, with the addition of masks and black domi- 
noes, on their way to Madame Le Sage. 

The cottage stood alono in an old vineyard— now within 
the liberties of the town — and at the end of a lane in- 
habited by Jews and pawnbrokers. It was low, but 
strongly built of black oak timber, and it had stood since 
the wars of the League. The hearts of the brother and 
sister Were almost as audible as their knock. They did not 
absolutely believe in madame’s lottery, but they were 
about to inquire for themselves; and even an imaginary 
glance at the future has something of fearful interest. 
The massive door was noiselessly opened, just siiflicient 
to show the grim porteress with a lamp in her hand. 
Auguste presented the well-known fee, and whispered 
that they wished to see madame. The dame admitted 
them without a word, locked the door, pocketed the key, 
and made them a sign to follow her through a narrow pas- 
sage, which seemed to run the whole length of the cottage, 
as there was a window still open at the farther end, and 
three fast shut doors on each side. At the middle one on 
the right their conductress paused, and opening it with 
another key from her evidontly well-fhmished pocket, she 
growled — * There is madarnc in her office.* 

It was a small room paved with coloured tiles in old 
rustic fashion; the funiiture was simnle; and in the 
centre, nearly under a brass lamp which hung from the 
ceiling, sat that wondrous woman, exactly as they had 
heard her described, with the brown dress, long white 
hair, and dark Oriental face; her one arm, covered by a 
sleeve far beyond where the fingers should have b^n, 
rested on her lap, and the other hand on a plain writing- 
table before her, containing tho only nrofessional appa- 
ratus to be seen, except a huge old-msnioued cabinet of 
walnut wood close by, on which an illuminated manu- 
script lay open over two projecting drawers. One of these 
was distinguished by some inscription on a brass label ; 
and the otncf was ornamented with a braxen hand in the 
act of writing. , * ** 

' Your burinessf’ said the lady, looking up carelessly 
as they entered. Auguste again deposited the fees, and 
intimated that they had come to consult the lottery. 

* Hand me down that volume then,’ said she, pointing 
to the manuscript. Auguste did so: it was large, and 
the characters, though Roman, seemed old and quaint. 

^ Which wiU draw first!* inquired madame as she 
turned over the leaves* 

‘ I,’ said Valerie, whose ceurage was flow up. 

* There are three quesrionV continued madame In the* 
same grave and bnsifltSstUke tone; * and I may as Vtll 
oksrve, thad <he tarn your dtmviflg depends en^thni 
of your answers, What and the day and year of yfluf 
birth! fowMsimkdoy0uM)n|f Andwhatisyour 


Valerie nmUedi and madame wrote her ans^em slowly 

you can mtk hut et 
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wrote, * Will my lover be fortunate in life I Shall I ever 
be unito<l to hlmi And wiU it be with my father’s 
consent!’ 

Madame glanced over it to see ihdt ell was right, and 
then folding up the papers together, she said, ‘Place 
them in the drawer of the braeen hand.’ Valerie dropped 
them in : the drawer was unlocked and empty. ‘ Lock 
it,’ said madame, handing her the key. ‘ Your number 
is eight, according to your birthday; you must therefore* 
wait eight minutes,’ pointing to a small chronometer on 
the table, and she immediately began to read aloud from 
the manuscript. It was a strange tongue, but Auguste 
afterwards said that he believed it to have been the old 
Provenoal language. Now in prose, now in rhyme, the 
lady read ; and the listeners thought that, in the pauses, 
they could hear alow rustling sound, as if of lightly-moved 
papers within the oabinet. Never were eight minutes so 
long in passing as those to Valerie ; but the hand of the 
chronometer measured them out at last, and madame, 
like one who had finished a troublesome task, laid down i 
^e manuscript, and making a gesture to ibe other drawer, 
said, * Pull it out — it needs no key — and take the three ; 
cards that have edged up, for they are your own.’ | 

Valerio pulled out the drawer. It was covered in, all but | 
a small space in the centre, in which a bundle of cards, 
about the size of an ordinary pack, was inserted, with the 
edges uppeririost. Three of them stood about half an 
inch above tbo rest, and these Valerie drew out under the 
eve of iTiadume, who commanded her instantly to close 
the drawer, and then proceeded in the same fashion with 
At^ustc. 

The business was done almost as quickly as it could be 
told. Madame bade them good-night, and the door- 
keoping dame showed them out in the style of their cn- ! 
trance. Valene thought she heard something ring sharply 
on the tile fioor os they left the passage, but her walcb was 
still in its place, and other cares on nor mind. 

The brother and sister bad mutually remarked the 
perplexity of each other’s face while they road their 
cards by tbo brazen lamp, but Auguste was the first to 
break silence. 

•Were the cards propitious, Valerie 1’ said be. 

‘ Why, yes; it seems so. But there’s something strange,’ 
whispered his sister. 

* Strange enough,’ he resumed. ‘ Let us compare notes. 

My quesrions were, os you know, similar to yours ; every 
card^s answered one of them in a sort of affirmative ; 
but, Valerie, it is with sentences from Ambroisine’s let- 
ters. I know them well, having read and admired them 
a thousand tiroes.’ i 

‘ Brother,’ interrupted Valerie, • every question of mine i 
has been answered with a verae of those Florimer ad- 
dressed to me : judge if I could mistakb them !’ 

The pair wondered and surmised the long way home. 
No one had yet returned; but just as Auguste pro- 
duced his key, Valerie exclaimed, ’1 have lost my 
mother’s miniature I’ 

The girl referred to a rich locket, set i^ith brilliants, 
centaimng a |K>rtrait of her dead mother, by whom it had 
been hung round her necki with a fondi injunction to wear 
it for her sake. * 

* Xt was that I heard fhll,’ she continued, ‘ when leav- 
ing the oottMo. Brother, we will go back. I would not 
lose it Ibr half the jewels in VerBaiUes-»-in such a place too.’ 

Auguste murkauied eomethlng about searching the 
seas but baak they went. The night was by this time 
well advanced, and the principal thoroughfstee began to 
be thronged with the returning revrilem. Auguste 
reeoUeeted that these was a quieter way whieh he be*> 
Uevedledtotheodttigi. It ley ttough back lanes and 

» wheiii the om»urinjp of soriutyi 

VenNdllie Hem Peril with court ^ 

fhehlon. It ina up mf uarvow etreet and down 
another with ttiiuii tlil at length they unexpeotedly 
emerged tem the mMept ppud of #1 at the very bad 
ofth«coetega»> / ‘ 4 


m mm window. On a^ 
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all beyond Was dark. There were sounds of merriment 
within, too, that rose and fell upon the gusty night. An 
accidental push informed Valerie Uiat the window was 
unfastened* 

’ I will go in, sister,’ said Auguste, half wild with 
curiosity; and almost with the words he pushed back 
the narrow sash, which opened, in the French manner, 
like a door, and stopped lightly over the sill. The 
fear of remaining alone outside, and a boundless anxiety 
to know what was going forward, made Valerio follow 
him with suiprisinff silence and rapidity. Her hand 
came in contact with the handle of a door on one side 
of the passage, from which the soimds came more dis- 
tinctly. They were bursts of shrill laughter, intermingled 
with pave and angry tones, which soemed familiar 
to their ears. At the loudest peal Valerie turned the 
handle, the door opened, and both glided into an apart- 
ment half lighted from another door in the comer, which 
stood som^ lurches open. The brother and sister ap- 
proachedjinllid held their breath. The shadow of that 
huge cabms|^ partly concealed the aperture, for they 
looked into madame’s office. There sat the lady herself^ 
still under the brazen lamp; but the fillet of silver and 
long silvery hair were gone, leaving only a close black 
crop. The writing-table had given place to one occupied 
with the remains of a supper, and opposite her sat their 
own brother Justin! There was a bundle of letters in his 
hand, and Auguste’s look grew black as it caught the 
ba{‘k of the uppermost. ‘ $o,’ said Justin, continuing his 
conversation, while the Theminays stood within two yards 
of him, ‘ the letters you wrote for the hairdresser’s daugh- 
ter were to my brother, and you never told me, friends as 
we have been V 

‘What end would it serve, my dear!’ said madame, 
apparently much amused: ‘if one would mind every- 
bouy’b relations in this world, business could never go 
on ; and you know there might have boon kinder rela- 
tions than the blanches of Cabtclaino.’ 

‘ But,’ said Justin, ‘ Auguste has been terribly deceived.’ 

‘ Y es, by his silly vanity ! ’ interrupted madame. ‘ What 
else could have made him imagine that the girl who 
listened to him like w oraclo, and sat silent and simper- 
ing in his presence, Auld ever compn^hend one word or 
thought of such letters! Vanity, my dear fellow, believe 
me, is the root and foundation of full two-ihirds of all 
the world calls romantic attachments. It uas the self- 
same thing that made his sister — 1 forget the girl’s name 
— fall in love with Kiviere’s son, when he turned out a 
great poet, and wrote verses to her as well as for my 
cards.’ 1 wish he and his mother had finished their car- 
nival— they always like to keep it in their old way. Poor 
soul, how drunk she will be to-night ! But it is well the 
knocking hour is past, since there are two of us here.’ 

‘ And what matter!’ cried Justin in rising wrath. 

‘ Oh,’ said the lat^y, ‘ there was a Jew at Presburg who 
knew the Cabala, and showed me that four was my un- 
lucky number, so 1 shouldn’t like the admission of two ; 
and none care to come singly, you know. I wish the 
Theminays had this trinket back,’ she continued, pulling 
out of her wide sleeve the very miniature of which Valerie 
was on search ; ’ they will miss it, but it is best to dis- 
pose of those letters.* 

‘ They are mine ! ’ shouted Auguste, bounding into the 
very centre of the room; at the same moment madame 
made a snatch, which told of no lameness, at the lamp*. 
It was extUmuished in an instant^ leaving all in utter 
darkness. Inoy heard the slamming of doors, and the 
sound of retreating footsteps. Valene had fbllowed, and 
graaped her brother’s hand In the gloom ; but terror 
came over them both, and tkay made for the open win- 
dow. Their enit was still quicker than their entrance ; 
and knowing that nothing %ore could be done, the 
brother and sister hunM home. They reached the 
house worn wt splasM with mud, M. de Theminay 
had returned, and the irhole household were alarmed at 
ihrir abiehei» tto Sfsmots did their best, but they 
could not catch g imrd of the explanation, which waa 
given wlljh riepod doon ; and early next morning Aum^ 
mturnod to the cottage eocompaoied by a pohm-mm* 
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TiiAy found it om an^ deievted : tbe funituroi includ- 
ing that huga cwbiiiiet, wai atill tb«ra ; but the lamp, the 
fMMUises of Ae myiterioaie drawen, the oaidi| and eveiy 
ecrap of written paper were gone* 

Auguste examined the cabinet ouriously. Ibe in- 
tenor was like a small closet^ with a few dzawers at ibe 
top strangdly supplied with slits and sliding dinnons; 
and In the £nt he opened lay Valerie’s lo^et. That 
cabinet ercntually passed into the hands of the prefeet 
of police, who soon after became remarkably inquisitive 
regarding the whereabout of Madame Le &ge and her 

S orteresB ; but neither over appeared within his juris- 
iotlon. 

Among the many explanations of the wonder-working 
lottery offered on the occasion, it was conjectured that 
Madame Le Sage had been in the habit of keeping a per- 
son concealed in the cabinet for the purpose of arranging 
the cards according to her directions, which she gave in a 
mutually-known language while pretending to read from 
the manuscript. Certain it was that her extended busi- 
ness as a letter-writer must have made madame ac- 
Ouainted with family and individual secrets, which she 
raemed to have taken an unaccountable pleasure in 
revealing by means of her cards to the parties from whom 
they were most anxiously kept, and to that circumstance 
alone much of her powei was owing. 

After her departure, the poet was never seen in Ver- 
sailles ; bis admireny said he had retired from society in 
disgust; but a well-known scholar subsequently recog- 
nised ' Semiramls ’ in an antiquated Italian tragedy. The 
utmost efforts of the police, and the inquiries of the many 
interested, failed to throw any light on the past history 
of the trio whom public rumour gradually connected, 
except that three persons answering to their description 
had formerly resided at Avignon, in the house of an old 
Jewish rabbi some years deceased, and supposed to have 
come originally from Rome. The same party was after- 
wards traced through many of the great towns of Europe 
ill a variety of nondescript professions, to which, how- 
ever, fortune-telling in some Anpe was always united. 

The most extraordinary part of the affair as regarded 
the Theminays was Justin’s couuecrion with it. How the 
solitary and neglected boy had maSo such an acquaint- 
ance as Madame Le Sage, or what part ho took in her 
affairs, was never exactly ascertained by either Auguste 
or Valerie. Justin could not be found ibr weeks and 
months from that eventful night : the search and in- 
quiries of his family wen* equally fruitless, till at length 
one day his Cordelier instructor made a piivate com- 
munication to M. de Thominsy, the report^ substance 
of which was that the boy had joined their order 
111 a Breton monastery; and monsieur observed, when 
speaking of the subfect, that his son had always a 
religious tendency. The old gentleman was still better 
pleased when, as time wore away, bearing with it the 
reports and impressions of those events, his son and 
daughter rapidly renewed acquaintance with their wealthy 
cousins ; and a few days before the following Carnival, 
the double wedding was celebrated with great splendour, 
to the deligUt of all parties. The duties of his profes- 
sion were xulfilled on that occasion with more than ordi- 
nary elegahee by Ambroisino’s fkther,wlio remarked that 
his poor girl Wim also about to be married to the man of 
kmr bhoice, and his own apprentice. 


EEMAIKS OF NINEVEH.^ 

t ifehs to be the priyilege of oar ege^ not merely to 
6e the most exrraoAinsry amouiit of intereitiog 
f Itself, bat to ettbet tire i^venr of some of the 
tfmerkable, thounh hqreteAixa bet, itdssagei of 


thousand yearn thus added to the entire history of 
mankind. Kow another, and perhaps the greatest of 
these primililwB states is, as it were, raised from the 
grave, and made to tell its own story. The vale of the 
Tigris, one of the most fertile spots of the earth, is, As 
is well known, now occupied only by a scattered Arabian 
population under the Turkish government Travellers 
have made known to us the enistence of great mounds 
in several places-^the supposed ruins of the ancient 
Assyrian cities and palaces ; but this was mere oou- 
jeoture. Kot a single building existed which could be 
referred to the ancient empire. The very site of Nineveh, 
which Jonah saw a city of three days’ journey in cir- 
cuit was uncertain. So early as the days of Xenophon, 
desolation and barbarism had resumed their reign over 
this once magnificent country. At the same time, 
scarcely any authentic memorials had come down to 
us of Assyrian history : we knew little but that there 
had once been a great empire in this valley ; that it had 
personages called Ninus, Semiramis, and Belus con- 
nected with it, and had sunk under the reraian empire, 
while kings were still reigning over the infhnt city of 
liome. It was reserved for British enterprise, within 
the last four years, to turn the darkness which had 
settled on this subject into something like light 
The present work gives an account of the arduous 
task which Mr Layard was induced to undertake in 
1845, of exploring the great mounds under which the 
ruins of Assyria were supposed to be buried. He at 
first acted on his own responsibility ; but when some 
success had been attained, the countenance and assist- 
ance of the government were extended to him. Still, at 
all times lie had to contend with great difficulties, the 
chief of which lay in the barbarism of tiie native govern- 
ment and its subjects, one-half of whom are the plun- 
derers of the rest. His first work was the trenching of 
the great mound called Nimroud, situated on the tongue 
of land formed by the junction of the Zab with the 
Tigris. To his great delight he found the walls of a 
senes of palaces, containing huge idols, sculptures in 
bas-relief and paintings, and many minor objects, help- 
ing to throw a light upon the history as weU as manners 
of tlie Assyrians. It was an astounding resurrection, 
bringing things before the gaze of mankind whi<di had 
been covered over and thrown into utter oblivion before 
the days of Alexander. Afterwards Mr Layard effected 
similar excavations at Kalah Sberghat, a place farther 
down the river, and on the west bank; likewise at 
Kouyunjik, near Mosul. Meanwhile similar works had 
been proceeding, but on a less happy method, at Xhor- 
sabad, under the care of a French consul. Mr Layard 
at length determined that the ancient Nineveh had 
stood on the left or east bank of the Tigris, one side of 
it bordering on the river between Kouyunjik and Nim- 
roud, while *t])e oUier lay between Khortabad and 
Karamles, a sort of lozenge-formed square of about 
sixty miles in entire circidt. The ruins at these places 
were but the ftmains of the principal imUlic bullai^s i 
the rest of the city had left no memorud above the gene'- 
ral level of t^ soil intimately, Mr Layard sumeded 
in shipping off some of the principal jremaiof to Enghmd* 


for tlio British Museum $ atid U has since beeu the em- 
ployment of his leisure to compose a narratiire of the 
whole proceedings, as wril as a view of ancient Assyria* 
as DOW revealed te itehy the result Of hie Mteuwi. Of 
the hook we must pronounce that it is as oreditahle to 
his taste and inteUigenoOf os the exoavatlons were to 
his courage and dipl^tiOtl^^ It is amply illustrated 
with drawings aim 


It is amply illustrated 
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men imrBuing one another; and io iMh; all in a rich 
and not incorrect itgrle of art^ though wanting the 
gtxraning and expreuion given by the modem sculptor. 
Bnt let Mr Layard himself give a general description of 
Nimroud, as it appeared when the excavations were 
about to cease:*^ We descend about twenty feet, and 
suddenly find onrselves between a pair of colossal lions, 
winged and hnman*headed# forming a portal. I have 
already deicribed my feelings when gazing for the first 
time on these majestic figurea Those of the reader 
would probably be the same, particularly if accom- 
panied by the reflection, that befbre those wonderful 
forms Ezekiel, Jonah, and others of the prophets stood, 
and Sennacherib bOwed ; that even the patriarch Abra- 
ham himself may possibly have looked upon them. 

*In the subterraneous labyrinth whicli we have 
reaiched, all is bustle and oonflision. Arabs are running 
about in different directions; some bearing baskets 
filled with earth, others carrying the water-jars to their 
companions. The Chaldseana or Tiyari, in their striped 
dresses and curious conical caps, are digging with picks 
into the tenacious earth, raising a dense doud of fine 
dost at every stroke. The wild strains of Kurdish 
music may be heard occasionally issuing from some dis- 
tant part of the ruins ; and if they are caught by the 
parties at work, the Arabs join their voices in chorus, 
raise the war-cry, and labour with renewed energy. 
Leaving behind us a small chamber, in which the sculp- 
tures arc distin^ished by a want of finish in the exe- 
cution, and considerable rudeness in the design of the 
ornaments, we issue firom between the winged lions, and 
enter the remains of the principal hall. On both sides 
of us are sculptured gigantic winged figures; some 
with the heads of eagles, others entirely human, and 
carrying mysterious symbols in their hands. To the 
left is another portal, also formed by winged lions. One 
of them has, however, fallen across ‘the entrance, and 
there is just room to creep beneath it. Beyond this 
portal is a winged figure, and two slabs with bas-reliefs ; 
but they have been so much injured that we can scarcely 
trace the subject upon them. Further on there are no 
traces of wall, although a deep trench has been opened. 
The opposite side of the hall has also disappeared, and 
we only see a higii wail of earth. On examining it at- 
tentively, we can detect the marks of masonry ; and we 
soon find that it is a solid structure built of bricks of 
unbaked clay, now of the same colour as the surround- 
ing soi^ and scarcely to be distinguished from it. 

*The slabs of alabaster, fallen from their original 
position, have, however, been raised ; and we trend in 
the midst of a maze of small bas-reliefs, representing 
chariots, horsemen, battles, and sieges. Perhaps the 
workmen are about to raise a slab for the first time; 
and we watch with eager curiosity what now event of 
Asayrian history, or what unknown custom or religious 
eereinony, may be illustrated by the sculpture beneath. 

* Having walked about one hnndred^feet amongst 
these scattered monuments of ancient history and art, 
we teach another doorway, fonned bv gigantic wioged 
bulli in yellow Umestone. One is still entire ; but its 
oomtMrnlon has fallen, and is broken into several pieces : 
the mat human head is at mtr feet. 

Ewe pass on without turning into the part of Oie 
Imllding to whfeh this portal leads. Beyond it we see 
another winged flgucet holding a gracefel flower in its 
hand, end apparently presentmg it as an ofibting td the 
winged bull* A^omig this soulpture we find eight 
tim has-reliefli. There ia ihe king hunting, and triumph^ 
(nt ewer, the lion and wild hatt; and the siege of the 
him, with ^ We have now mh 



* To the left of us is a fourth ontlet feotn the hall, 
formed by another pair of lions. We iisne feom be- 
tween them, and find ourselves on the ed^ of a deep 
ravine, to the north of which rises, high above us, the 
lofty pyramid. Figures of paptlyes bearing objects of 
tribute— ear-rings, bracelets, and monkeys— may he 
seen on walls near tliis ravine ; and two enormous bulls, 
and two winged figures above fourteen feet high, are 
lying on its very edge. 

* As the ravine bounds the ruins on this side, we must I 
return to the yellow bulls. Passing through the en- I 
trance formed by them, we enter a large chamber siir- ' 
rounded by esgle-headed figures. At one end of it is a 
doorway guarded by two priests or divinities, and in the 
centre another portal with winged bulls. Whichever 
way wc turn, wo find ourselves in the midst of a nest of 
rooms ; and without an acquaintance with tlie intrica- 
cies of the place, we should soon lose ourselves in this 
labyrinthi* The accumulated rubbish being generally 
left in iWrggntre of the chambers, the whole oxcavatioii 
consists ofw number of narrow passages, panelled on 
one side with slabs of alabaster, and shut in on the 
other by a high wall of earth, half buried, in which may 
here and there be seen a broken vase, or a brick painted 
with brilliant colours. We may wander througli tliese i 
galleries for an hour or two, examining the marvellous 
sculptures, or the numerous inscriptions that surround I 
us. Here we meet long rows of kings, attended by their 
eunuchs and priests— there lines of winged figures, 
carrying fir-cones and religious emblems, and seemingly 
in adoration before the mystic tree. Other entrances, 
formed by winged lions and bulls, lead us into new ' 
chambers. In every one of them are fresh objects of I 
curiosity and surprise. At length, wearied, we issue ' 
from the buried edifice by a trench on the opposite side I 
to that by which we entered, and find ourselves again > 
upon the naked platform. Wc look around in vain for I 
any traces of the wonderful remains we have just seen, I 
and are half inclined to believe that we have dreamed a 
dream, or have been listening to some tale of Eastern 
romance.* 

The great antiquity of the objects brought to light is 
showp by some curious facts. Perhaps the most curious 
revelation of idl is that which follows, betraying a com- 
parative antiquity in a series of objects, very much in 
the manner of geological chronology. * In the centre of 
the mound [at NimroudJ,’ says Mr Layard, ^ 1 had in 
vain endeavoured to find traces of building. Except i 
tho obelisk, two winged figures, and a few fragments of 
yellow limestone, which appeared to have formed part 
of a gigantic bull or hon, no remains of sculpture had 
yet been discovered. On excavating to the south, I 
found a well-formed tomb, built of bricks, and covered 
with a slab of alabaster. It was about five feet 
in length, and scarcely more than eighteen inches in 
breadth in the interior. On removing the lid, parts of a 
skeleton were exposed to view ; the skull and some of 
the larger bones were sdll entire ; but on an attempt 
being made to move them, they crumbled into dust. 
With them were three earUion vessels. A vase of 
reddish clay, with a long narrow neck, stood in a dish 
of such delicate fabric, that I had great difficulty in 
removing it entire. Over the mouth of the vase was 
placed a bowl or cup, also of red clay. This pottery 
apMars to have stood near the right shoulder of the 
b^y. In the dust which had accumulated round the 
skeleton, were found heads and smatt ornaments belong- 
ing to a necklace. The heads are of opaque-coloured 
glass, agafe, cornelian, and aiuetbyst A small orouoh- 
ibg Uon of laffis^hzuli, on the back* had been 


ornamenti aie Egyptian fo their abavaefer, being iden- 
tical with litnilar ifeMtni found in the tombs of Egypt, ‘ 
and preserved in coHecHoua of antiquities from that 
cuuhtiry- With the hende was a cylinder, on which is 
repreaeuM the king lu hie (foarioi hunting the wpd 
bttU, as In IN hfei*rettef tbm the north-west palagfe 
The lurfeee dflke cyltniN hai been eo much wornw 
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took place to ihake the eetobUihed order of thiogi, the 
attifti inetead of endearoiiriDg to imitate that which 
lie taw in nature, received ai (MMeet delineations the 
workft of his prededhssori, and made them his types and 
his models. In some ooimtries, as in^ypt, religion 
may have oontiibi^ed to tola rtottlt* Whilst the ima- 
gination, as well as the hahd« was fettered by prejudices, 
and even by lawa, or whilst indolence or i^orance led 
to the mere servile copying of what had been done be- 
tore, it may easily be conceived how rapidly a deviation 
from correctness of form would take place. As each 
copied the errors of those who preceded him, and added 
to them himself, it is not wonderful if, ere long, the 
whole became one great error. It is to be feared that 
this presoripidve love of imitation has exercised no less 
influence on modem art than it did upon the arts of the 
ancients.’ Our author then proceeds to argue that art 
had advanced from Assyria to Asia Minor, and thence 
into Greece, where it was destined to attain its highest 
perfection. 

The dissertation on the antiquity and leading person- 
ages and events of Assyria is, after all, so vague in its 
results, that we And it would little profit our readers to 
enter into it. We prefer bestowing the small remaining 
space at our disposal in making reference to Mr Layard’s 
restoration, as it may bo called, of ancient Nineveh. 
He insists that the mound of Nimroud is the remains of 
the principal feature bf the city. ‘ It is probable that 
the great edifice in the north-west corner of the prin- 
cipal mound, was the temple or palace, or the two com- 
I billed} the smaller houses were scattered around it, 
over the face of the country. To the palace was at- 
tached a park, or paradise, as it was c^Ied, in which 
was preserved game of various kinds for the diversion 
of the king. This enclosure, formed by walls and 
towers, may perhaps still be traced in the Ime of low 
mounds branching out from the principal ruin. Future 
monarchs added to the first building, and the centre 
palace arose by its side. As the population increased 
with the duration and prosperity of the empire, and by 
the forced immigration of conquered nations, the di- 
mensions of tlie city increased also. A king founding 
a new dynasty, or anxious to perpetuate his fame by 
the erection of a new building, may have chosen a dis- 
tant site. The city, gradually spreading, may at length 
have embraced such additional palaces. This appears 
to have been the cate with Nineveh. Nimroud repre- 
sents the original site of the city. To the first palace 
the son of its founder added a second, of which we 
have the ruins in the centre of the mound, lie also 
built the edifice now covered by the great mound of 
Boasheikha, as the inscriptions on the bricks from that 
place prove. Ho founded at the same time a new city at 
Kalsh Sherghat* A suhiequent monarch again added 
to the palaces at Nimroud, and recorded the event 
on the pavement slabs, in the upper chambers of the 
westorn face of the mound. At a mush later period, 
when the older palaces were already in ruins, edifices 
were erected on the sites now marked bv the mounds 
of Khorsabad and Karamles. The son of their founder 
built the great palace at Kouyunjik, which must have 
exceeded those of his predebessors in extent and mag- 
nifleepoe. His son was engaged in raising one more 
edifice at Nimroud— the previous palaces, as it has been 
ihown, bavlug been long before deserted or destroyed— 
when some great event, perhaps the fall of tiie empire, 
and destniotton of the capital, prevented its comple- 

* flie otto had how attained the dimensions eajagnad 
to it the hi^ of don^ and by Diodorus StcnluSf 
If ym take tim font gveat mounds of Nimroud, 
uirfik. Saionahad^ m Xwmmles, as the crnneie of a 


lamles, as the cokneie of a 
at its four aides eoctespond 
m stadia or 60 miles esf the 


adtodaWy nHto the aao stadia or eo miles csf the 
make the tAixee,4a>s' journey of the 
vmm Within thk thdm m many lange 
moM rninoipm ruins to Aiwyfkjtueh 
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! ^c. &;c. ; and the face of the oountir is strewed witli 
I the remains of pojttery, bricks, and other fragments. 

* The space between the great public editi^ was pro- 

I bably occupied by private houses, standing in the midst 
of gardens, and built at distances from one another; or 
forming streets which enclosed gardens of Considerable 
extent, and even arable land. The absence of the re- 
mains of such buildings may easily be accounted for. 
They were constructed almost entirely of sun^dlM 
bricks, and like the houses now built in the country, 
soon disappeared altogether when once abandoned, and 
allowed to fall into decay. The largest palaces would 
probably have remained undiscovered, had there not 
been the slabs of alabaster to show the walls. There is, 
however, sufficient to indicate that buildings were once 
spread over the space above-described; fur besides tlio 
vast number of small mounds every where visible, scarcely 
a husbandman drives Ills plough over the soil without 
expostoggiho vestiges of former liabitatipna. Each 
quartei^Kjhe city may have had its distinct name; 
hence the'^ace of Evurita, where Saracus destroyed 
himself; and the Mespila and Larissa of Xenophon, 
applied respectively to the ruins at Kouyunjik and 
Nimroud. 

* Existing ruins thus show that Nineveh acquired its 
greatest extent in the time of the kings of the second 
dynasty; that is to say, of the kin^ mentioned in 
Scripture. It was then that Jonah visited it, and that 
reports of its size and magnificence were carried to the 
West, and gave rise to the traditions from which the 
Greek authors mainly derived the information handed 
down to us.’ 

‘ The interior of the Assyrian palace,’ adds Mr Layard, 
* mubt have been as inagiiificpnt as imposing. 1 have 
led the reader through its mins, and he may judge of 
the impression its halls were calculated to make upon 
the stranger who, in the days of old, entered for the 
first time the abode of the Assyrian kings. He was 
I uslicrcd in through the portal guarded by the colossal 
I lions or bulls of white alabaster. In the first hall, he 
found himself surrounded by the sculptured records of 
the empire. Battles, sieges, triumphs, the exploits of 
the chase, the ceremonies of religion, were portrayed 
on the walls, sculptured in alabaster, and painted in 
gorgeous colours. Under each picture were engraved, 
in characters filled up with bright copper, inscriptions 
describing the scenes represented. Above the sculptures 
were painted other events — the king, attended by his 
eunuclis and warriors, receiving his prisoners, entering 
into alliances with other monarchs, or performing some 
sacred duty. These representations were enclosed in 
coloured borders, of elaborate and elegant design. The 
emblematic tree, winged bulls, and monstrous animals, 
were conspicuous amongst the ornaments. At the 
upper end of the hall was the colossal figure of the king 
in adoration before the supremo deity, or receiving 
from his eunuch the holy cup. lie was attended by 
warriors bearing his arms, and by the priests or presid- 
ing divinities. His robes, and those of bis followers, 
were adorned with groups of figures, animals, and 
flowers, all painted with brilliant colours. 

’ The stranger trod upon alabaster slabs, eodi bearing 
an inscription, recording the titles, genealogy, and 
achievements of the great king, ^veral doorways, 
formed by gigantic winged lions or bulli( or by the 
figures of guardian deities, led into other apartments, 
which, again, opened into more distant halls, lii each 
were new aculntures. On the walls of some were pm- 
oesiions of colossal figurejn-armed men and eunuchs 
following the king, warrloM laden with spoil, leading 
prisoners, or bearing presenft and ofiMngs to the gods. 
Q» the walls of othess wM portrayed tlie winged 
pritoto ox* jpieshfing dtotolttos, stanaing before the 
saored ttoeib 

* ITbn MiUiw Urn van divided into utwie 
oMopartaiank sMatad vriili flavam, or with the n,ww 
of anlwiaia. Bena waea Waid with Ivory, each cob^ 




tnoQldingtt. The beams, as well as the sides of the 
chambers, may Imvo been gilded, or even plated, with 
gold and silver; and the rarest wodds, in which the 
cedar was conspicaons, were used for the woodyrork. 
Square openings in the ceilings of the chambers* ad- 
mitted the light of day. A pleasing shadow was thrown 
over tlie sculptured walls, and gave a majestic expres- 
sioivto the human features of the colossal forms which 
guarded the entrances. Througli tliese apertures was 
seen the bright blue of an Kastern sky, enclosed in a 
frame on which were painted, in vivid colours, the 
winged oirde, in the midst of elegant ornaments, and 
the graceful forms of ideal animals. 

* These edifices, os it has been shown, were great 
national monuments, upon the walls of which were re- 
presented in sculpture, or inscribed in alphabetic cha- 
racters, the chronicles of the empire, lie who entered 
them might thus read the history, and learn the glory 
and triumphs of the nation. They served at the same 
time to bring contiiiuiilly to tlie remembrance of those 
who assembled within them on festive occasions, or for 
the celebration of religious ceremonies, the deeds of 
their ancestors, and the power and majesty of their 
gods.' 

It must be matter of regret that Mr Layard was cut 
short in his discoveiies by the exhaustion of the limited 
funds placed at his disposal by the government ; and 
that he was compelled not only to leave much unex- 
plored, hut to cover up again with eartli niimy monu- 
ments which he had not the means of transporting to 
England. We take it ujmn us to say that, eager as 
many in our country ore for a reduction of the public 
expenditure, few would grudge tlic few thousands re- 
quired for such a purpose as this. Wo would hope that 
Mr Layard, whose whole proceedings are so creditable 
to him, and who, by Ids work, has already established a 
claim to the gratitude of all the intelligent part of the 
community, will ere long be encouraged to return to 
his labours, witli a view to his giving ns yet a furtlicr 
insight into the most ancient of Asiatic monarchies. 


' lUCHARD IIOODLESS, THE HOUSK-SWIMStEK. 
We supposed we had' heard of all sorts of heroes, but 

I find ourselves to have been mistaken. A hero in 

I I humble life has been made known to us of quite a new 
11 order. This brave man, by name llieliard Iloodless, 

following the occupation of a farmer near Grainthorpe 
I on the coast of Lincolnshire, has for many years devoted 
himself to the saving of mariners from drowning, and 
this Mithout any of the usual apparatus for succouring 
ships in distress. Unaided by such appliances, and 
unaccompanied by any living creature but his horse, 
Iloodless has been the means of saving many unfortu- 
nate sailors from perishing amidst the waves. 

Cultivating a small piece of ground, which is, as it 
were, rescued from tlie sea, bnd almost cut off from the 
adjacent country by the badness of the roads, this re- 
markable man may he said to devote himself to the 
noble duty of saving human life. On the approach of 
stormy weather, he mounts to an opening in the top of 
his dwellioj^, and there, pointing his telescope to the 
tumultuous ocean, watches the approach of vessels to- 
irards the low and dangerous shores. By night or by 
day he is equally ready to perform his self-imposed 
duty. A ship is struggling amidst the terrible convul- 
of waters ; no human aid seems to be at band ; all 
give themselves up for lost, when something Is 
at ian|fyi)i seen to leave the shore, and to be making im 
edhrt to reach the vessel. Can it be possible ?<*--a man ' 
on hoFBebaoht Yes, it is Bichard Hoodless, coming to 
the fosoue^ l«aM on lili old nag, an animal aoeustomed 
to these aalt^woter excursions! Onward the falthfiil 
horse awlkos and Idongoib only turning for an instant 


when a wave threatens to engulf him in its boionti. 
There is something grand in the struggle of both horse 
and man— the spirit of unselfishness eagerif trying to 
do its work. Success usually crowns the exertions of // 
the horse and his rider. The ship is reached ; Hoodless 
mounts two or three mariners en croups, and taking 
them to dry land, returns for another instalment. 

That a horse could be trained to these unpleasant 
and hazardous enterprises may seem somewhat sur* 

I prising. But it appears that in reality no training is 
nccesBRiy : all depends on the skill and firmness of the 
rider. IloodlesB declares he could manage the most 
unruly horse in the water ^ for tliat, as soon as the ani- 
mal finds that he has lost his footing, and is obliged to 
swim, he becomes as obedient to the bridle as a boat is 
to its helm. The same thing is observed in this saga- 
cious animal when being hoisted to the deck of a ship. 

He struggles vehemently at first against his impending 
fate ; but the moment his feetiairly leave the pier, ho 
is calm and motionless, as if knowing that resistance i 
would compromise his safety in the aerial passage. The ' 
only plan which our hero adopts is, when meeting a ' 
particularly angr}! surf or bwcU, to turn his horse's | 
head, bend forward, and allow the wave to roll over 
them. Were the liorsc to face the larger billows, and 
attempt to pierce them, the water would enter his 
nostrils, and render him breathless, by which he would 
be soon exhausted. 

Ill tlie year 1833, Hoodless signalised himself by 
swimming his horse through a stormy sea to the wreck 
of the Hermione, and saving her crew, for which gallant 
service he afterwards received a testimonial from the i 
Hoyiil Humane Society. The words of the resolution 
jiussed by the society on this occasion may be tran- 
scribed, fur they narrate a circumstance wortliy of being 
widely known. ‘ It was resolved unanimously, that 
the noble courage and humanity displayed by Itichard * 
Iloodless for the preservation of the crew of the ** Ilcr- | 
mione" from drowning, when that vessel was wrecked 
near Donna Nook, on the coast of Lincolnshire, on the 
31st of August 1833, and the praiseworthy manner in | 
which he risked his life on that occasion, by swimming ' 
his horse through a heavy sea to the wreck, nohen it ^ 
wai Jound impossible to launch the life-boat, has called 
forth the lively admiration of the special general court, < 
and justly entitles him to the honorary medallion of i 
the institution, which is hereby unanimously adjudged . 
to be presented to him at the ensuing anniversary I 
festival.’ I 

As it may not be generally understood that a horse > 
can be made to perform the office of a life-boat, when I 
vessels of that kind could not with safety he liiiinclted, 
the fact of Hoodless performing so many feats in the | 
manner described cannot be too widely disseminated. i 
On some occasions, we are informed, he swims him- j 
self to the wreck ; but more usually he goes on horseback, 
and is seldom unsucecssM in his efibrts. About two 
years ago he saved the captain of a vessel and his wife, 
and ten seamen- some on the hack of the horse, and 
others hanging on by the stirrups. Should a vessel Ito 
lying on her beam-ends, Iloodless requires to cxcieise 
great caution in making his ax>proach, in consequence 
of the ropes and rigging concealed in the water. On 
one occasion he experienced much Inconvenience on 
this account: he had secured two seamen, and woe 
attempting to leave the vessel for the shore, but the 
hone could not move from the epoi After various in- 
effectual plunges, Hoodless discovered that the animal 
was entangled in a rope under water. What was to be 
done? The sea was in a and to dismount was 
scarcely possible. IPortunatelyt he at length picked up 
the rope with his foot, then instantly pullea a knifb 
from hie pocket, leaned forward into die waters cut tho 
rope— no easy task In a stcgipy aeo-HUid so got with 
safety 1 

AUliononrtoVanBwBiehudawdleMttrtio rtiU in 
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hii own unoBtcntatiouB wajr, performs acts of humanity 
as singular as they are meritorious ! Only by accident 
have we become acquainted with bis name and deeds of 
herohm, and we could not deny ourselves the pleasure 
of giving them all the publicity in our power. | 


GOLD-EINDING IN CALIFORNIA. 
The Americana appear to have some additional and 
unexpected reasons for congratulating thomselveB on 
the recent acquisition of California from Mexico. In 
the northern part of this territory, in the month of 
April last, it was diBcovered that gold abounded in the 
beds of the rivers and in their alluvial borders, ns well 
as in the rocks constituting fhe higher grounds. A large 
portion of the thinly-inhabited territory has since be- 
come a scene of busy gold-finding, for which perliaps no 
parallel exists in the history of any country. One is at 
first tempted to suppose the whole affair a popular 
delusion, or a deliberate exaggeration, after a well-known 
transatlantic manner; but such theories are not tenable. 
We have received a Boston newspaper (^Daihj Evenimj 
TiavcUert December 11, 1848), containing such docu- 
ments on the subject as put incredulity as to the very 
great abundance of gold found entirely to flight. One 
of them is a report by Colonel Mason of the United 
States army, written at his station of Aloutcrey, on the 
17th August, to acquaint his government with the par- 
ticulars of the singular affair. Another is a similar 
report by Mr Larkin, the United States consul at San 
Francisco. Both are cool business-like narratious, ap- 
parently beyond reasonable suspicion; yet they fully 
support the accounts wliieli rumour had already circu- 
lated respecting the mineral wealth which has so unex- 
pectedly turned up. 

The gold district at present under aitcntioii appears 
to be situated on an inlet near San (Traneisco, called the 
I American Fork, and on the rivers flowing into it. The 
territory is public property, but this seems to be as jet 
no impediment to the multitude of adventurers now 
engaged in pursuit of the gold. The Sacramento, the 
Featlicr, the Bear, the San Joachiii, are names of rivcib 
alluded to in the reports as permeating the /)iacei , or gold 
tr.ict. Colonel Mason, who has personally examined 
the country, and witnessed the strange proceedings, says 
— * At the saw-mill, twenty-five miles above the lower 
washings, or fifty miles from Sutter’s, tlio hills rise to 
about a tliousand feet above tho level of tlio Sacranitnto 
plain. Hero a species of pine occurs, which led to the 
diseo^ery of tho gold. Captain Sutter feeling the great 
want of lumber, contracted in September last with a 
Mr Marshall to build a saw-mill at that place. It was 
erected in the course of the past winter and spring— a 
dam and race constructed ; but when tlib water was let 
on the wheel, the tail racq was found to be too narrow 
to permit the water to escape with sufficient rapidity. 
Mr Marshall, to save labour, let the water directly into 
tho race with a strong current, so as to wash it wider 
and deeper. He effeotod his purpose, and a largo bed 
of inud and gravel was carried to the foot of tho race. 
One day Mr Marshall, as he was walking down the race 
to tliis deposit of mud, observed some glittering particles 
at its upper edge ( he gathered a few, examine them, 
and became latijified of their value. He then went to 
the fort, told Captain Sutter of his discovery, and they 
agreed to keep^it secret until a certain grist mill of 
Sntter'e waa finished* It, however, got out, and spread 
like mafia Remarkable success attended the labours 
of the first explorers, and in a few weeks hundreds of 
men were drawn thither,* 

the sftot upon a population of settlers thinly scat- 
tered over a rtide oountry, pt cloi^red in a few sea- 
side villages, cau only be imagined by those who are 
ee^uainted with the actlrity and enterprise df the 


American character. As soon as it was known that 
gold wqs literally to be had for the lif^g in cc^in 
parts of the country, an almost universal abandonment 
of the common pursuits of life took place. It became 
impossible to retain a servant or cleric ; the merchant 
ships, and even those of the government, were deserted 
in the harbours; the soldiers left their quarters without 
leave. Two newspapers ceased publication, because all 
concerned in them, from editor to printer’s imp, had 
seen fit to set out a gold-hunting. Brickyards, saw- 
iqills, and farms (taur/m), were left to solitude. Tlie 
town of San Francisco became two-thirds depopulated. 
Mr Larkin says — * San Francisco has not a justice of 
the peace left. The second alcade of Monterey to-<lay ► 
joins the keep''rB of our piincipal hotel, who have 
closed their office and house, and will leave to-niorrow 
for the golden river. I saw on the ground a lawyer 
who Avas last year attorney-general for the king of the 
SandwiqK Islands, digging and washing out his ounce 
and a-h^K per day; near him can be found most all his 
brethren olUhe long robe, working iu the same occupa- 
tion.' 

In August it was calculated tliat four thousand per- 
sons were engaged iii the finding of gold, oiic-hiilf of 
them Indians; and it vas believed that gold to the I 
value of from thirty to fifty thousand dollars was found 
each day. Colonel Mason describes the people as 
living in tents, iu bush arbours, or in the open air ; and 
he says that, though many had large sums in gold 
about them, there was no such thing as crime known 
amongst tiiem. The very facility of obtaining the 
desired metal, seemed to have lundo it not worth any 
one’s while to take culpable methods of acquiring it. 

With regard to the actual amount realised in indivi- 
dual cases, Air Larkin gives some curious particulars. 
Speaking of a brief space which he spimt at a place 
where there were eight men Avith tw'o rude machines at 
work, he says— ‘TJie two evenings 1 saw these eight 
men bring to their tents the labour of the day. I sup- 
pose they made each fifty dcdlars per day : their own 
calculation was tw'o pounds of gold a day— four ouiu'cs 
to n man — sixty-fuur dollars. 1 biiw two brothers tliat 
worked together, and only worked by washing the 
dirt in a tin pan, weigh the gold* they obtained in one 
day ; the result was bcven dollars to one, eighty-two 
dollars to the other. There were two reasons fi>r this 
difference : one man w'orked less hours than the other, 
and by (dianee had ground less impregnated with gold. | 
I give this statement as an extreme case. During my * 
visit I w^as an interpreter for a native of Monterey, w ho I 
was purcdiasing a machine or canoe. I first tried to 
purchase boards and hire a carpenter fur him. There 
were but a few hundred feet of Ifoards to be had; 
for these the owner asked nio fifty dollars per hun- 
dred (.lOO dollars per At.), and a carpenter washing 
gold dust demanded fifty dollars per day for working. | 
I at last purchased a log dug out, with a riddle and < 
sieve made of willow boughs on it, for 120 dollars, pay- 
able iu gold dust, at fourteen dollars per ounce. The 
owner excused himself for the price by saying be was 
two days making it, and even then demanded the use 
of it until sunset. My Californian has told me since, 
that himself, partner, and tw o Lidians, obtained with 
this canoe eight ounces the first, and five ounces the 
second day.' 

Colonel Alason speaks of what he saw on a stream 
called Weber’s Creek: — * We found a great many people 
and Indians, some engaged in the bed of the stream, 
and others in the small side valleys that put into it. 
These Igttor are exceedingly rich, and two ounces were 
considered an ordinary yimdsfor a day's work. A small 
gutter, not more than a hundred yards long by four feet 
wide and two or three ibet deep, was pointed out to me 
as the one where two men— William Daly and Perry 
M‘Ooon— had, a short time before, obtained 17,000 
ddllars’ worfii of gold. Captain Weber informed me, 
that he knew that these two men had employed four 
white men and about a hundred Indians, and that at 
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the end of one week’s work they paid off their party, 
axd had left 10,000 dollars' worth of this gold. Another 
arSu ravine was shown me, firom which had been taken 
upwards of 15,000 dollars' worth of gold. Hundreds of 
similar ravines, to all appearance, are as yet untouched, 
T could not have credits these reports had I not seen, 
in the abundance of the precious metal, evidence of 
their truth. Mr Neligfa, an agent of Commodore Stock- 
ton, had been at work about three weeks in the neigh- 
bourhood, and showed me, in bags and bottles, over 
2000 dollars' worth of gold ; and Mr Lyman, a gentle- 
man of education, and worthy of every credit, said he 
had been engaged, with four others, with a machine on 
the American Fork, just below Sutter's Mill ; that they 
worked eight days ; and that Ins share was at the rate 
of fifty dollars a day ,* but hearing that others were doing 
better at Weber's place, they liad removed there, and 
were on the point of resuming operations. I might tell 
of hundreds of similar instances. But 1o illustrate how 
plentiful the gold was in the pockets of common 
labourers, I will mention a simple occurrence which 
took place in my presence when I was at Weber’s store. 
This store was nothing but an arbour of bushes, under 
which he had exposed for sale goods and groceries 
suited to his customers, A man came in, picked up a 
box of Seidlitz powders, and asked its price. Captain 
Weber told him it was not for sale. The man offered 
an ounce of gold, but Captain Weber told him it only 
cost fifty cents, and he did not wish to sell it. The 
man then offered an ounce and a-half, when Captain 
Weber had to take it. The prices of all things are 
higli, and yet Indians, who before hardly knew what 
a breech-cloth was, can now afford to buy the most 
gaudy dress.’ 

(>)lonel Mason describes the mode of washing out the 
gold where uiaduncs are used- — The cradle, as it is 
called, * 18 on rockers, six or eight feet long, open at the 
font, and at its head it has a coarse grate or Move ; the 
bottom is rounded, with small elects nailed across 
Four men are required to work this machine: one dies 
the ground in tlie bank close by the stream ; another 
carries it to the cradle and empties it »m the grate; a 
tliird gives a violent rocking motion to the machine; 
whilst a fourth dashceon water from the stream itodl. 
The sieve keeps the coarse stones fror entering tiie 
cradle, the current of water washes off the eartliy 
matter, and the gravel is gradually carried out at the 
foot of the ruacliino, leaving the gold mixed uith a 
licavy fine black sand above the first elects. The sand 
and gold mixed together are then drawn off through 
auger holes into a pan below, arc dried in the sun, and 
afterwards separated by blowing off the sand. A party 
of four men thus employed at the lower mines averaged 
one liumlred dollars a day.’ A simple plan followed by 
individuals is noticed by Mr Larkin;— ‘ A person with- 
out a machine, after digging on one or two feet of the 
upper ground, near tho water (m some caws they 
take the top earth), throws into a tin pan or wooden 
bowl a shovel fhll of loose dirt and stones; then placing 
the basin an inch under the water, continued to stir up 
the dirt with his hand in such a manner, that the run- 
ning water will carry off the light earth, occasionally 
with his hand throwing out the stones; after an opera- 
tion of this kind for twenty or thirty minutes, a spoon- 
ful of small black sand remains; this is on a handker- 
chief or cloth dried in the sun, the emerge is blown off, 
leaving the pure gold 1 have the pleasure of enclosing 
a paper of this sand and gold^ which I, Uom a bucket 
of dirt and stones, in half an hour standing at the edge 
the water, washed out myself. The wue of it may 
be two or three dollars/ « 

* The liae of the gold,’ he continues, * depends in some 
measure upon tho river from which it is taken; the 
banks of oOeflver having larger grains of gold than 
anothOf. Ijiesuinoniore than one-half of tho gold put 


anoth^. fjPsM than one-half of tho gold put 
into pans DiSOftlnei is washed out and goes down tho 
stream s this is of no consequence to tho washers, who 
cate only tw tho present time. Some have formed copa- 


ponies of four or five men, and have a rough-made ma- 
chine put together in a day, which worked to much 
advantage; yet many prefer to work alone, with a 
wooden howl or tin pan, worth fifteen or twenty cents 
in the States, but eight to sixteen dollars at the gold 
region. As the workmen continue, and materials can 
be obtained, improvements will take place in the mode 
of obtaining gold. At present it is obtained by standing j 
in the water, and with much severe labour, or such as 
is called here severe labour.’ 

The latest report on tlie subject is from the Rev. 
Walter Colton, alcade of Monterey, dated 29th August. 
Our newspaper authority informs us that Mr Colton 
speaks to the same purpose as Colonel Mason, but refers 
more particularly to the abundance of gold in tho hills, | 
where it is found in rough jagged pieces, of a quarter or j 
half an ounce in weight, and sometimes three ounces. 
New discoveries are daily extending tho gold region. 
Mr Colton says that people arc running about the 
country picking up gold out of the earth, just as hogs 
in a forest would root up ground nuts. They vary from 
one ounce to ten ounces a day : an ounce is worth fVom 
1C to 18 dollars. One man is mentioned, whose profits 
from sixty Indians, employed in huuting gold, arc at the 
rate of one dollar a minute. * I know/ says Mr Colton, 
‘seven men who worked seven weeks and two days, 
Sundays excepted, on Feather River. They employed 
on an averago fifty Indians, and got out in these sewen 
weeks and two days 275 pounds of pure gold. 1 know 
the men, and have seen tlie gold, and know vhat they 
state to bo a fact. I know ten other men who worked 
ten days in company, employed no Indians, and averaged 
in these ten days fifteen hundred dollars each. I know 
another man who got out of a basin in a rock, not 
larger than a wasli-bowd, two pounds and a-half of g6l(l 
in fifteen minutes. Not one of theso statements would 1 
believe, did I not know the men personally, and know 
them to be plain matter-of-lact men— men who open n 
vein of gold just as coolly as you would a potato bill.' 
^fr Colton estimates the amount extracted at a million 
of dollars a month. It appears that, meanwhile, from 
the cessation of regular industry, all articles of necessity 
are raised to extravagant prices, so that the govcni- 
inent officers find it impossible to live on their pay. 

As might be expected, the news Ims excited great I 
sensation in New York and other parts of tho Union. , 

I Three steamers and seven ships and barqups had al- i 
riady, by the beginning of I>ecember, sailed for (’ali- I 
furtii.i, sailors readily consenting to go at a dollar a 
month, in their eagerness to get to the ground. About 
a do/( n more vessels were expected soon to sail. It is, 
however, a long voyage, or rather double voyage — first 
2500 miles sailing to the river Chagres, in the Isthmus 
of Panama ; the n a twenty-mile journey on mules ; and 
after this a second voyage of 3500 miles to San Fran- 
cisco. On the latter lino steamers are to be placed. 

U will remain to be seen Whether this extraordinary 
windfall prove of any serious permanent benefit to 
America or any of her citigens. History shows that 
gold-finding has never yet been a permanently advan- 
tageous pursuit, and that there is nothing to be 
thoroughly depended upon for the benefit of men and 
nations, but hard work applied in an economical man- 
ner to Uie production of articles required for use. If 
America thrives by picking up the precious metal in 
the wilds of Oallfomia, she will be an exception from a 
i pretty wcU-established rule. 

INDIAN BHANG. 

No one who has lived in India, and is acquainted with 
Asiatic manners and customs, can M to be struck, 
when he reads Stephen, Bartow, and such modern 
writers, by tho great similarity which exists between 
the Egyptian and the Hindoo. The hieroglyphics de- 
picted in the taUeaux of saucient lore--the pictures of 
implements of husbandry, household forniture, manner 
of irrigatlDg the land, canyiog water— all the same 
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tale ; and the conviction remainB forcibly upon the mind, 
that the two nations must have had the same origin, 
or have been closely united, perhaps by traffic, in days 
gone by. The use of hashish (described in Journal, 
No. 256) is common to both, and serves as another 
connecting link. 

The hashish or bhang is used by the Hindoo because 
fermented and spirituous liquors are forbidden by his 
religion, although they are ^ven to the gods as offer- 
ings, by placing them behind the idol, and out of 
liuman sight. Although oven the Brahmin not unfre- 
qiieiitly partakes of bhang, those who indulge in it are 
looked upon in the light of debauchees ; and sober folk 
shake their heads at them, and bhangio and goiija kbore 
are opprobrious terms. 

Bhang is the leaf of tho mdlo plant of tho hemp, dried 
in tho sun; when fresh, tho leaf has a pleasing odour; 
hut 1 am not certain whether it retains it when dried. 
Ganja is the same leaf; but being rubbed down in tlie 
hand to powder, and smoked in a nariulla (a kind of 
hookah), retains the name of tho plant ; and the epithet 
of churres is given to tho dried flower and stamen, which 
must naturally be more delicate and scarc^c, and on that 
account dearer. Churres is frequently made into tablet 
and ludthost or balls of sugar-candy — a dainty sweet- 
meat for tlie Hindoo, who gets bemused as Ik* sucks or 
nibbles the sweets ; and 1 have heard the feeling they 
occasion deseninid by a friend as that of being plunged 
into a pleasing reverie, v liich was, however, every now 
and then broken by a sensation of being hoisted up into 
the air, and let down again with a ahock. 

The peparing n lotahs or jug of bhang, is accom- 
panied by as much joviality and gossip among the 
partakers as the uiiKing of a bovil of punch or negus is 
with us ; and many a time have I noticed an old fa- 
vourite servant as lie sat over the orgies of the bhang. 
AVherever Peeruu travelled, his bundle of bhang went 
with him ; and at mid-day, after his ablution and 
poojah, and lunch of parched rice or peas, a &tone moi - 
tar and a wooden thiel, made of hard banhul. or thorn- 
wood, were produced, at the sight of y Inch a few favou- 
I rite friends or fellow-servants 8pc**dily collected. The 
humblest of these would undertake the pulverising of 
tho leaf, which was done by rapid fri(*tion in the stone 
mortar witli the wooden pestle. This was accomplished 
ill about ten minutes, and water being poured over it, 
the liquid was strained through a piece of muslin , to 
this was added some sugar, and sometimes ginger or 
pepper, to make it more palatable. Tiic host generally 
took a draught himself first, taking care, as usual, not to 
tout'll the lotah, or brass goblet, with his lips ; but sitting 
on his haunches, and putting back his head, allowing the 
favourite beverage to sluic down his gullet, llis humble 
friends generally got each a small brass cotcrah, or cup- 
ful, and drank it with relish and applause. The party 
soon after dispersed, and Peerun was seldom flt for any 
work or business after this : his eyes became bloodshot, 
his speccli thick, his mind oonfused; in« word, he be- 
came drunk, and retired to his hut» or, on a march, be- 
took himself to the shade of a tree $ and there he dozed 
or slumbered, and enjoyed his reveries till three or four 
hours sobered him again. He then bustled about, and 
began to think of a regular meal, which was always 
cooked by his own hands about the gloaming. 

Although a daily bibber of bhang, Pcerun«.was a 
faithful aud trustworthy servant, and in good circum- 
stances ; and wDen known to me, the noxious weed had 
not imi^ired either his health or intellect. But tins is 
not always the cake : the bhangie and ganja kbore must 
be able to live well and comfortably : he must have plenty 
of milk and ghee (clarified butter), afM not be stinted 
in food, otherwise be grows lean and withered— his 
hands and feet become lon|f and attenuated, his eyes 
dull, and the white of the eye yellow and bloodshot 
Costivenesi ti oleq a consequence, and the poor de- 
bauchee at last fslls a sacrifice to his favourite drug. 
Bhang la not a cheap luxury ; it costs the Bengalee as 
much as our Bouchong costs us $ and considerixfg the 


poor circumstances of the Indian, it occasions him a 
greater outlay tlian tea does here to a comfortable 
liouseholdor. A ganja khore and bhang bibber may 
fn*quently, therefore, be known by his rags and hungry 
look. Smoking <locs not produce so great a degree of 
intoxication as drinking, but tlie same evils follow in 
its train. However slrango and incredible it my ap- 
pear, I will nqj hesitate to relate a fact which I wit- 
nessed during a march ; namely, the giving of a small 
portion of bhang to some working bullocks. The oxen 
were in beautiful condition ; and upon remonstrating 
with the man under whose charge they wero, as to tho 
bad effects the drug might have, he only laughed at my 
fears, and maintained that the bullocks, after being 
shampooed and currycombed, looked to their dram to 
invigorate them, as a hungry man to his food, and th.it 
they could stand their work and fatigue all the bettor 
fur it — with what tnith I never had time to investigate 
thoroughly ns 1 lost sight of the man and his cattle 
after thq liSArch was finished. Giving bhang to cattle 
is, howe4)lk, *ot 0 common thing, and may therefore be 
known to ffevir Europeans. 

Native doctors occasionally use bhang externally as 
a medicament, as we do laudanum, to deaden pain. It 
is tied in a bundle, warmed at the fire, and applied as a 
fomentation. 

The datura or slntmonium ia a common weed in Hindoo- 
atan ; and, like the foxglove, dcliglits in a riidi and moist 
soil. Who that saw it in all its beauty, clad with l.irgo 
white, trumpet -shaped, sweet -smelUng flowers, vould 
think that death and insanity may be brought on by its 
thorny apple, or rather the md contained in tlie apple 
of this beautiful plant It is a well-known poison to the 
Bengalee, who mixes it in small quantities with tho rum 
w liieh he sells to the ICnropc'an soldier, and gives it in 
largo doses to an enemy whose mental powers he wishes 
to destroy for ever ; and ci i laudy, when mit coiinterai ted 
in time, the derangement of the brain bronglit on hy 
datura becomes hii»tiiig. I have seen raving madness, 
melancholy madness, aud merry madness, all produci'd 
by the use of this drug : according to the constitution, 
the poison acted differently. 

In one gentleman’s family I witnessed a case in point, 
A llookaberdar, who had been concerned in robbing 
a female, had clandestinely brought the property lioriie ; 
not undetected, however, by some of his fellow -servants. 
Tbo woman suspected him, took out a warrant, and 
llis master’s preiiiises w'cre searehed ; but the cunning 
thief had thrown the purloined jewels into a w'cll, 
which, on account of its brackish water, was in disuse 
in the household, and consequently it had almost got 
dry, and choked up with weeds and bushes. The police 
were unsuccessful iu their search ; but two of the ser- 
vants, w ho knew of the w eli, threatened to inform unless 
they received a douceur. The pipeman therefore mixed 
up a large dose of datura seed, ground to powder, with 
their curry; of wdiich, being mess-fellows, they both 
partook 

III a short time the cook liegan to rave about roasts 
and puddings, and although it was night, began to 
sweep out the kitchen, and make noisy preparations for 
tlie mid-day meal. Tho otlier man, wlio was a sort of 
valet, and had charge of his master’s wardrobe, came up 
stairs, pretended he heard the bugle, and insisted upon 
laying out the clothes and accoutrcinonts for parade, 
and in his confusion of mind upset tho boxes and toilet 
of his master. All this of course occasioned a great 
stir and disturbance in the household. The patients, 
however, were not allowed to go on in their mad career, 
but were separately shut up for the night by the mos- 
ter*s direction, and medical md was procured tor them 
in tho morning. Cooling salts, lime-juice and water, 
also vinegar and water, were prescribed, with the fre- 
quent use of the shower-bath; wliich measures were 
sucoessful, restoring in a few days the patients to sanity. 
1 may add that ample evidence being produced against 
him, the Hookaberoar was brought to condira punish- 
meut» set to work on tho road, and disgraced for life. 
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BBIXQINa IN THE NEW YEAR IN GERMANY. 

There is plenty of dancing going on in Qermany. Glee- 
wine, a sort of iiegun and punch, is brought in after supper 
and juht before twelve o’clock. Every one U on the watch* 
to will the New Year from the others— that is, to announce 
the New Year first. Accordingly, the instant the city bell is 

IwtArn TYi rtmtimATinA iAllSn.M ( xt r.i i ^ 
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the Others the New Year. In every house at tliat moment, 
all over the country, is sliouted * iVosat Non Jahr 1 ’ prosst 
being no German word, but a contraction of the Latin 
On one occasion, having retired to rest, our servants 
Msenibled at our room door and woke us, in order to cry 
1 rosst Neu Jaiir ! ’ On tlic following morning, every one 
that meets you salutes you with the same exclamation. 
With the glco-wiue are brought in, on a waiter, tlie New- 
Year wishes of the family and its friends. These ore 
written in verse, generally on very ornamented gilt note- 
paper, and sealed up. When the Prosst Non Jahr has 

ndjuaao ami nil Itnvn .1.1 1 


SONNET. 

To L— . Christmas, 1840. 
now shall I crown thy uncomplaining brow, 

Eweet shape of my day-dreamlngs ! when 1 built 
Young Edons for thee ? Look where'er thou wilt, 

’Tis the samo wayward woild of wall and wo. 

Blight flowers I would have brought thee, but they blow 
In the sun only, and but blow to dio : 

Our day is bunless— wintry is our sky ; 

And BO 1 have chosen thoe better. ChrUtmast 1o ' 

Here pluoks them for thee. Ivjf, ever green, 

Winter or summer, clinging still the samo 
To old as young—to rulnod as to now ; 

And thorny Ao/fy, but those thorns between 
Bright berries, iieeping with their eyes of flame. 

Such orown bo thine ! Like thee ’tis cheerful, oonsCant, true. 

M. S. J. 


j • .1 . *V Y..V.* biic J.1UBDL iiuu jaiir nat. 

^sed, Riui all have dnmk to one another a hapiiy New 
Year, with a genenil touching of glasses, these arc opened 
and read-^ hor the most part they arc witliout signatures, 
and oocaBJoinnuch giicsaiiig and joking. Under covtr of 
these anonymous opwtiea, good hints and advico are often 
acimmistored by parents and friends. Numbers of peofile 
who novOT on any other occasiou write a verse, now try 
tlimr hands (it one ; and those wlio do not find themselves 
sufficiently inspired, present tlioao ornamental cards of 
wliioh 1 have spoken under Christmas and which have all 
kinds of wishes, to suit all kinds of tastes and ciminn- 
stances. These are to be purchased of all qualities and 
pneos ; and tliose senit by friends and lovers gencrallv 
appear on New-Year’s Day, and arc signed or not, as suite 
the purpose of the sender. ~ Ilowm Jiuruf and 

Ifomciitif Life if Uenmniu 

COFFEE-ROOMS AND READING ALOUD. 

‘Tlicro is only one thing you now want at to com- 

plete your institutions for the good of Ibo working-classes 
—a laroc, comfortable, woIl-Jightcd coffee room with a good 
fire, whore every workman, not finding in himself the taste 
or ability for science of any kind, miglit enjoy himself in 
au oyemng ov<t a cup of coffee (nothing else being sold 
and m listening to the reading by some young men in turn 

hooks— as the Arabian Nights’ talcs, Sir Walter 
Scott s novels, Ac. ^e, I have long thought ml our plans 
fog, the good of working-men will be imperieot if we do not 
look to that large class, too old and inert to begin to study 
science, and unable or unused to read, but of which many 
might bo weaned from the alc-houso if the eqioyinente of 
a Hciiii rooni, blazing tire, and cup of hot drink for two- 
I pence wore offered them, with the substitution of listening 
to amusing reading, instead of the tlu-ice-told yarns of their 
pot-house ooinpauions. My attention was first directed to 
this matter by Sir John llersoliel’s very striking aneodote 
ot the labourers iu a village wlio assembled every night at 
the^ blacksmith’s sliop to hew one of them read ttiohard- 
8011 s Pamela,” the history of Whoso fortunes attracted 
so numerous and constant an auditory, and excited so 
intense an interest, that wlicn, after many weeks’ reading 
the 1 ale was finished, the whole fiarty iid^ioumcd to the 
cliureh and rang a merry peal, to express their delight at 
the heroine’s triumphant success over all her temptations < 
Now if the blacksmith’s shop, in spite of the anvil’s din! ^ 
and sparks, and without the attraction of klc mid gossiri! ^ 
could ihu8 nightly bring together an eager company, why i 
should not a snug warn coffco-room, with the similar J 
ban/iuot of an interesting tale? Thote would bo no diffi- < 
oulfcy m finding competent readers among the botte^edu- ^ 
dated class of young inon, wiio eould scarcely more offoo- ■ 
tnally serve the cause of morality, and Indeed of knowledge: 
for, by degrees, for more light reading might bo substituted 
! voysM Such as Anson’s, &o. whioh Somerville tells us 
to hte autobiography were soflioient ottraotlon, when read » 
W m Aloud in Iiarvoit atsdlnQOPvtlme, to surroimd him I 
hyadwwdorilstoneni.U-Abf<^mr^ ^ [We have* c 
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leM that in ^e large tewn in Scotland, whore it was tried 
by » nemmi el mmmbh energy, the working-ejasses did 


«v INTELX4CKNCE IN A 

At a recent mating of the Liverpool Pliil’osophienl So- 
1 cicty. Dr Warwick related an extraordinary ini!.taiieo of 
inteiligence in a fish. ‘ When he rchidcd at Durham, the 
^ ^at of the Earl of Stamford ami Warrington, he was walk 
’ ing one evenina in tiic park, and came to a ]>oml w here fish 
' intended for the table were temporarily llejit. lie took 
paitieular notice of a fine jiike, of aiiont six jioimds weight, 

Ij n hicli, when it observed him, darted hastily away. In ho 
doing, it struck its head against a tenterhook in a jiost (of 
J whioh there were 8o\eral m tlie jioiul, placed to pi event 
poaching), and, as it afterwards ajipearod, liaetured its 
j j skull, nnd turned the optic neivc on one aide. The agony 
^ evinced by the aniiiial appeared most horrible, [t rushed 
to the liottom, and hoiiiig its head into the mud, whirhd 
itself round with such velocity that it was almost lost to 
tho sight for a short interval. It tlien plunged almut tlie 
pond, an«l at length threw itself eonipletcly out of the 
. water on to the bank. He (the doctor) went .and examined 
I It, and fomul that a \ery small portion of the brain was 
[ protruding from tho fraetuie in the Kkiill, Ife candnlly 
. replaced this, and with a small silver tootli-i>iek, raised the 
, indoiitcd portion of tho skull. The fish rem.imcd still for 
^ a short time, and lie then put it again into tlio jiond. It 
appeared at first a good deal lolieved; but in a few inmutci. 
it again darted and plunged about, until it threw itself <»ut 
of the water a second time. A second tunc Dr WarwK k 
did what lie c mid to relieve it, and again put it into tin 
water. It continued for several times to throw itself out ! 
of the pond, and with tho nssistunee of the koeiior, the 
doctor Rt length made a kind of pillow for tlie fi&li, wliieh 
was then left in the pond to its fate. Upon making his 
ap[>earatice at tho pond on the following morning, tlie inke i 
CaiiiO towards him to tho edge of the water, and aetnalh 
laid its head upon liis foot. The doctor thought this most 
extraordinary; but he examined the fish’s skull, and found ' 
it going on all right. He then walked backwards and for- i 
words along the edge of tho pond for some time, and tlie 
fisli continued to swim uj) and down, tnniiiig wlicncver he 
tiinied; but being blind on the wounded side of its skull it ' 
always appearcsi agitated when it had that side towards the 
bank, as it could not then see its benefactor. On the next I 
day he took some young fHends down to see tho fish, wliich 
came to him as usual; and at length he actually taught ' 
the pike to come to him at his whistle, and food out of liis ' 
hands. With other persons it continued os shy as fish 
usu^ly are. He (Dr Warwick) thought this a most re- ! 
mwkable ^tanoe of gratitude in -a fish for a benefit re- 
oeived; and as it always eamc at his whistle, it proved also 
what he had previeualy, with other natuialtata, diahelievcd 
—that flihes are acmible to aound.* a 

CHANGE OP OPINION. 

ITo that never clianged any of his opinions, never con 
reotod any of hi««inistakes ; and he who was novor wiso . 
enough to find put any mistakes in hintsejf, will not bo 
ohantehlo^ reckons snistakes in 

^ Edinburgh. Also 

sew by J>. CHAMitERS, iiOAfgylo Street, Glasgow; W.**8, Ona 
and JT M^Giiabhah, 31 B'Qllor Steeel! 
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PROPOSALS FOR A REFORM IN UGHIT 
LITERATURE. ^ ^ ^ 

I It seems to be confessed that the great difflculty of the 
I age witli respect to light literature is to produce any- 
thing nevr. All the styles and modes of fiction, the 
Waverley- historic, the Valcno - classic, the TJdolpho- 
romantic, the horrible, the sentimental, the criminal, 

I the silver-fork, the low, the everything, are totally 
I worn out and worthless. We know every kind of cha- 
racter that is to be introduced, and every kind con- 
juncture that can rufile the course suiS^ititious 

events, and feel, before we advance twen^ PS^^s, that 
it is all barren. Like Phomme UtUd, ^ declare we 
have seen all that bitoic, and turn away from the 
profiered meal w ith disgust, albeit perhaps raging with 
the saored hunger of amusement. It has occurred to 
us that something might be done for mankind in these 
extraordinary ciroumsiances, and we proceed to lay our 
scheme before a di.«(’oruing public. 

It may he thought n bold idea, in as far as perfectly 
new ; but tb^ longer wo reflect upon it, it apiwjars to us 
the moie plausible that novelists might after all, make 
something of nature os she is. Many objections might 
no doubt be ranked up— were it not so, we should not 
have had novelists neglecting the truth of actual human 
life so long In the dearth and exigency of novelty, 
some one would lia^o pitched upon this idea if it had 
appeared readily workable. ^Ull, let us calmly con- 
sider. The upturn of such a deep virgin soil could not 
but be attended with a grand vegetation. Surely some 
of the new idauts would prove useful, if not for the 
conservatory, ai least for the kitchen. It would bo very 
strange if sometbing eould not be made of them. But 
lot us at once come to particulars. 

It is, lor instance, a horrid stupidity this constant 
straining to bring about a marriage between two com- 
monplace youi^ people, with which the curtain may at 
last be allowed to drop. Suppose we make novels with- 
out any silly love afikir in them at all, and end the third 
volume by represc'uting tho principal parties as Sitting 
down to dinner instead of preparing to go to church. 
In aottial life, one docs not findt that marriage ip quite 
looked upQln as the summum honum^ or that thing fiir 
which every other thing is to be sacrificed. We do not 
find that all tho worthy peoi>le of our acquaintance are 
in a ferment of anxiety to get us tied up for Uih In 
]{ymeii*s bonds* On tha contrary, if tnahu uj) 
ohr mihd to the vanturoi we often find these wottl^ 
poO|ilattt loihO anxiety as to ho# tlte aitkir may turn* 
ouk Ilia lad^*s temper is probably disoussed in a dit- 
pisslonate ijaanner ; or dwn abfiitiss far houieka<m» 
kd msy ha matter of aollomdtw At att etmits, a calm 
My ha expressed that we shaU have the wisdem 
laMfra upeh our lllb for the Mefit of our ofitprhig, 








Now, such being the manner of nature, why should wo 
contiimally keep by the opposite in fiction ? Lot us try 
a novel for^cc without a marria|eablc heroine, or, 
say, one ppises marriage as an object to live for. 

There are wOB^cn w lio scorn the idea of being thought 
under any anxiety for an ebtahlishmcut, and who would 
prefer eternal spinsterhood to an allian(‘e brought about 
by manoeuvring. Let us see such a person introduced 
into^iiction. She could not fail to tell, from her mere 
novelty in that situation. 

It is, again, n very tiresome thing in novels, as at 
present written, that every person introduced into them 
must bo described as of a certain fixed cliaracter, accord- 
ing to use and wont in this department of literature. For 
example, if a boarding-school keeper is to be amongst tho 
dtamatii pet son fp, then that person must be a paragon of 
dogmatic pedantr} , false pretension, and heartless cruelty. 
The male boarding-school keeper must ho an awful 
fellow in old-fasliioned black attire, with threatening, 
bushy eyebrows, and that llerculcan strength wdiiili 
may enable him to execute his own sentences upon tho 
obverses of the bo} s *, the lady boarding-school keeper a 
concentration of vinegar, verjuice, and deadly night- 
shade, with a figure like those which flourish in low 
valentines, and a breaskdevoid of the slightest tincture 
of the milk of human kindness. The pupils of both 
jamust regularly detest them os a matter of course. 
Parents and guardians are the unsuspecting victims of 
a hollow system, in which there is no more true instruc- 
tion than there is humanity. 1 cannot, on any ground, 
see how the public is to be amuse d by characters thus 
formed in a set of old moulds, which never were very 
good at the first, and have at length become wearisome 
as an Art -Lottery engraving. 1 propose telling tho 
truth as a variety which, ciUns paribus, must bo more 
entertaining. As to tho class of people who keep board- 
ing-schools, every one knows there arc many who* 
so far from being fiends in human shape, are worthy 
people, performing a duty of great irksomeness and re- 
sponsibility with zeal and self-denial, often with very 
inadequate remuneratiun, and seldom with a return of 
kind consideration approaching that which they had 
bestowed on their pupils. Suppose we were to have 
pointed to us, by way of change, a real boai-ding-scbool 
keeper of the male sex, dressed like other people, and 
ratJier attentive to, and popular, amongst, the boys. 
Would it not bo something at otuse flresh and refresh- 
ing? Thorp might bo fdeniiy of Innoocut wbhnslcalities 
about him, to give Um a suoli will he found 

the order of naiore* Or let us for once have a fine, 
bouncing, olevier, gooddooking, and genial woman, in 
dMge of g finishing sdhqpk We know such in Jifin-why 
should thOf^ihot be in tliorvds? Anyhow, let us at least 
be done Witt tteelMotyped pedants and viragoes, those 
dreary MmitiMtM which never had an existence 
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except in fancy, and whom one sees comtnp on in 
advancing pages as you sec a bore entering 
avenue* or hear him sending his name up stairs. . 

Certain persons arc not only always of certain cha- 
racters in novels, but they arc always represented as in 
a certain fixed congeries ^ circumstances. Eveiy young 
author comes to London with a tragedy in his pocket 
and finds the booksellers tipping him the cold shoulder. 
Now, in the world of fact, many young autliors do not 
venture on a tragedy, and no inconsiderable number 
get work from publishers as soon as they are fit for it, 
if not before. In novels, an author is always a shabby- 
looking person, of excessive > olubility, living in a garret. 
In fact there arc many authors v ho live in handsome 
houses, and treat their friends to champagne suppers. 
In novels, they arc always getting into wretchedness, 
because literary tncrit finds no sort of consideration. 
In fact wo hear occasionally of a successful novelist, 
whoso income for several years has exceeded that of 
the English pnme-ministcr, or the American president, 
though somehow he has nevertheless Ixjen obliged, by 
the usual fate of genius, to seek the protection of the 
court. Would it not bo a capital novelty to give us a 
well-paid, well-dressed author, whom one could scarcely 
distinguish from a man of high birth and large fortune, 
even in the particular of his * difficulties ?* Lot us have | 
an author who lias not written a tragedy. Lot iw have 
an author who, in respect of booksellers, is the drainer 
instead of the drnince. Tho freshness of such a <Jia- 
racter in Action would make any book sell. Or give us 
his ancient co-relative in the new aspect of an honest 
man, who scarcely can keep lus oimi amidst the I'lamours 
of a set of insatiable littCratew^^ and we will give three 
to one on the success of tl»o delineation. As another 
instance — a governess in flt‘tion is always a iKld-dowu 
woman of excessive modesty and merit— an utdiappy 
creature, solitary amidst society, and never asked to 
drink wine. There are in the real w orld governesses 
who are exceedingly well treated } some who even take 
a lead in family matters ,* not u few . ho are repressed 
only on account of their insufferable exigence and for- 
wardness ; and a vast number who are simply women 
of good sense, solicitous to perform their duty in the 
first place, and only to think of little matters of personal 
comfort in the sicond. Now let us have for once in 
fiction a sensible, well-used governess. Lot us have a 
real fiesh-aud-blood governess of this world, and not 
the faultless monster in a continual worry because she 
is not danced with* Everybody must fscl how delight- 
fully new such a cliaracter would bo to tho world of 
tho urculating library, and what a diancc she would 
have in comparison with her ideal congener. 

Dealers in fiction might also revolve the propriety of 
taking somewhat more truthful views of the merits of 
various sections of society. Suppose that some one 
were to treat the world one day to a tale in which 
rich people and people of rank were to be allowed some 
small sparing investment of the common virtues of 
tmmanl^. In actual life they have, as a class, their 
IhU eharo of such merits. It cannot bo for nothing 
that the wearers of good clothes, and the possessors of 
Itnek In tho fimds or ejseWhorOk are called respectal^ 
Why should m not, then, have a few charac- 
ters df the tipper class In notels whom one could %ard 
dmice between ridicule and execrations 
A not a fool, or a rou4, or an opprcsipr of 

ifotdd be a charming novelty in Hotion. 
It W aash to give fhll atiowanee of wovth and i 


perhaps here the public mind has got something of a 
twist ; but a spice of decent intdlect and good-meaning 
might be given by way of afirst experiment, and perhaps 
in time it might be possible to represent wealth as not 
necessarily oonneoted with heartlessnoss and imbecility. 
There might be a corresponding procedure with respect 
to the lower class of characters. We are tired of con- 
centrations of aU that is bright and beautiful in persons 
who might bo expected, from their circumstances, to be 
no bettor than they should be, llobbors, with wonder- 
fd impulses towards angelic excellence, are decidedly 
palling on the popular taste. Lc't us have figures 
from humble life with something like that mixture of 
good and evil about them whicli we find in the actual 
world. Depend upon it it would take. 

At tho first cousidcralion of this proposed reform, it 
may he feared that actual nature will prove a tamer 
and ddler thing than the Jhnuingliam nature so long 
resortdl A by the dealers in fiction. Home will be 
leady to say, ‘ All very well to speak of tnilh ; hut 
truth is stupid ; truth is for science, not for art.’ I beg 
their pardon j but I inu^t entirely dissent from any such 
view of the matter. 1 find in real life an endless variety 
of strange characters and coeentneities, any one of 
which would make better stuff fur tho no\(ii««ts than 
any of tho shams which they have inherited from tho 
tradition of their craft. I Ini's c already pointed out 
how superior certain real sequences of events w onld he 
over the hackneyed groupings which the fictioiubt keeps 
ill htcreot} pe beside him. 1 feel perfectly clear in saying 
that I shbuld. enjoy in fiction, ns 1 have oftcMi done in 
realit 3 % the eipectnido of a hoarding-Kjhool w hero there 
was no stint of bread and butter. Wnat I clijcily plead 
for, liowocr, ib the iKAelty. It would he like a new 
world opened up to the pursuit ot th(‘ natiirahd. K\on 
with inlcnor writing this would tell immcnstly with 
fair talent in the artist, nothing could stand against it. 
i believe at least that truth might stand out fotMi (^cod 
many yiars, perhaps the whok of our own time. If it 
then began to fail in its elfi ct, it would he for posterity 
to devise somethinq as good. 


QUKTELiyr ON THE LAWS OV THE SCKTiVL 
SYSTEM. 

OREATnii attention has perhaps been paid to socinl 
questions during the present > ear than at any recent 
^riod. Civil pcrturbatioiib naturally produce, with 
other eflbets, a disposition to devise rules for their go- 
vernance, or remedies against their rccuirciicc. Tlwre 
will of course ho gicat difiercnccs in tho character of 
the remedial measures proposed ; still it is always best 
to look boldly at the evils with w^Woh humanity is 
aniiott J, and in this regard honest endeavours to sys- 
tematise social aberrations, to explain their laws, may 
find acceptance. 

Among tuc writers who have occupied themselves 
with this subject, M. Quctclot of Brussels is already 
favourably known to many readers by his treatise on 
* Man,’ and the development of his faculties, published 
about twelve years since, This was followed in 1846 
by * Letters on the Theoiy of Probabilities applied to 
Moral and Political Science;' and now, as tlie comple- 
ment of these, wo have Hie work whose title is given In 
tile note below.* In the * liCtters,* Ac. was onginated 
tho law of accidental causes ; end Uus law is siiown to 
be reducible to.caloolatlon in common with physical 
or mecbimioal laws* Many efibots whicli appear to be 
accidental, cease to be so wimo tim observations are ex- 
tended over a large number of facts ; end, as the author 
remark*; ‘ the liberty of choice (free will), whose Pssulis 
are so capiioious when individuals only are observed, 
leaves no sensible traces ot its action when applied to 
multitudes,' Hence the impevtant law is dedu^, « that 
— .-*. 1 — 
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cioci^ jbcto, iniluenoed by liberty of chpicef tiroc^ vlth 
even^^ regularity than facta; aUWitstea aimply to 
the action of phyaicol cama/ Aithphgh the tracing 
out involVea certain difficultiei; analogies are to be 
found betWjE^ moral and mechanical laws ; and on these 
TariouB cemaiderationa it ia urged that * henceforth 
moral statistics ought to take its, place among the 
sciences of obserratioh.’ It tvill thus be seen that the 
aim of the work before us is something beyond mere 
political economy : it is to detelop the laws of eiuili- 
brinm and morement, and especially the preservative 
principles existing between dinerent parts of the social 
system. Man is brought before us in his individual 
character ; in his relations to the nation to which he 
belongs ; and last, the ties which, uniting nations, con- 
stitute humanity. 

The law of accidental causes is not one of mere hypo- 
thesis, ifc may be proved by physical facts ; for instance, 
1^0 height of the human frame. By aggregating the 
heights of the population of a country, a mean is ob- 
tained which gives the standard, and the departures or 
variations from this mean range symmetrically above 
and below it ; ‘ as if,* observes M. Qnctelet, ‘ nature had 
a (tfpe proper to a country, and to the circumstances in 
which it is placed. Deviations from this type would 
be the product of causes purely accidental, which act 
cither plus or minus with the same intensity.* 

The groups on either side of the average are the more 
numerous tlie more they approach to or resemble the 
mean j and the more widely they deviate, so do they ter- 
minate in rarities, as giants and dwarfs. Every portion 
of the scale, however, has its value ; * there exists be- 
tween them a mysterious tic, which so operates that each 
individual may be considered as the necessary part of a 
whole, which escapes us phyaitMilly only to be seized by 
the eye of science.* Tlie same law applies also to the 
growth of the body, which would bo more regular were 
nature less interfered with ; there is, besides, a standard 
weight, and a relation between a man*B lieight and tlie 
rate of bis pulse : taking the mean for males at seventy, 
wo have a datum on Aviiich to base other calculations. 
'Die author regrets that wc have no * careful continuous 
observations on workmen whose labour presents a cer- 
tain pcriodicJty in the exercise of the limbs ; on black- 
smiths, for example, sawyers, shoemakers, tailors : they 
might lead to interesting results.’ With regard to 
growth, he continues : * at the instant of man’s entrance 
into life, his height is fixed by nature ; the variations 
remarked are purely accidental ; cmd when grouped by 
order of altitudes, they equally obey a law. Such is the 
harmony with which all has been combined, that the 
anomalies even exist only in appearance, and they 
march with the same regularity as the laws whose 
m 0 vement th% di sguise.* The mean height in Belgium 
for the male is 1'684 metres, and for the female 1*579 
metres. 

M. Quetelet suggests, as a means of obtaining valu- 
able and ihfcdtestiog data on many moral and physical 
questions, that a record should be kept in every family 
of all the events or drcumstances that brought pleasure 
or ^ief to the household, that opened a new line of 
thmight^ started a new subjd^t of inquiry, as well as : 
periodical entries of the growth in height, weight, &c* 
of aa«h mmber of the family. And he gives us an 
ibthhati(m thut this coum is pursued hv Frince Albert, 
to whom hM hook is dedicatedv With regard to the i 
j^gressive dovclojanent of the l^lhg fiiou^hir^ ; 

anoridjidfo'': aiid...difiidilt;tiil''tlib:' 

' Blmgfied by the 

■ 'gre; "ib'.'lhted, at 


pursues M. Quetelet, *on the proportions of the human 
body, I measured thirty men of tlie age of twenty ; I 
distributed them afterwards into three groups of ten 
men each. In this separation I regarded one condition 
only— that of having the same mean height for each 
group, so as to render the other results more easily 
comparable, without the trouble of reducing by calcu- 
lation. Thus the moan height was the same for the 
first, second, and third group ; but what was my asto- 
nishment to find that the man selected as tlic mean, 
representing each one of my three groups, was not only 
the same in height, hut also for each part of the body I 
The likeness was such, that a single person, measured 
three times in succession, would have presented more 
sensible differences in the measures than tliosc wliicli 
I found between my three means.* 

The conclusions to bo drawn from these pliysicnl 
phenomena are all intended to bear on the great inoral 
view of ;tb%*abject. M. Quetelet shows tliat many of 
the errohli|gf opinions to which writers on social ques- 
tions ha^ have originated in their regarding 

man in tlic individual rather than in the mass; tliat 
which defies calculation in the one case is easily estab- 
lished in the other. Moral are distinguished from 
physical phenomena by the intervention of man’s free 
choice, and the exercise of this prerogative is found 
rather to restrict than to disturb the limits of deviation. 
Marriage is adduced as affording the best examine of 
the direct interference of free choice ; generally speak- 
ing, it is entered on with great circumspection. Yet, 
during the past twenty years, the minilxfr of marriages 
in Belgium, regard being bad to the fuerease of popu- 
lation, has remained annually the same. Kot only has 
the number proved constant in the towns and the cchin- 
try, but also as respects marriages between young men 
and young women, young men and widow's, widowers 
and young women, and widowers and widows. The 
same fact holds, too, with regard to the ages at which 
marriage is contracted; and the great discrepancies 
sometimes observed in ill-assorted unions, are neither 
to be considered as fatalities nor mere efihots of blind 
passion: like giants and dwarfs in respect of growth, 
they constitute the remotest deviations in the law 
of accidental causes. The same result also obtains 
in other human actions as well as that of marriage ; 
there is a certain regularity in crime, in suicides, in 
mutilations to avoid military service, in tlic sum an- 
nually staked on tlie gaming- tables of Paris, and even 
in the unsealed, undirected, and illegibly-addressed let- 
ters deposited yearly in the post-office. ‘With such 
an assemblage of facts before us,* asks the author, ‘ must 
roan’s free choice be denied? Truly I think not. I 
conceive only that the effect of this free choice is re- 
strained within very narrow limits, and plays among 
social phenomena the part of an accidental cause. It 
therefore ensues, that making abstraction of individuals, 
and considering circumstances only in a general man- 
ner, the effects of all accidental causes ought to neutra- 
lise and destreor themselves mutually, so as to leave 
predominant only the true causes in virtue of which 
society exists and maintains itself. The Supreme Being 
has wisely imposed limits to our moral faculties as to 
our physical faculties: man has no power over the 
eternal laws.^ The poasibility of establishing moriil 
statistics, and" deducing useful consequences therefrom, 
depends entirely on this fundamental fact, that man’s 
free eheto disapp^rsy ahd remains 'without sensible 
’Wto the observations ^toiid over a 
ber bf individuals/ ^ 1^^ predicatiug, ho#if«r, oh the 
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' and ending at 8(>, shows the maximum to be between 
35 And 40. For females, the curve terminates ten years 
CMirlior, and reaches its highest point in the jrears from 
25 to 30. The distinction between the apparent and 
real is essential i for although we are able to establish 
a law for the mass, we can. prove nothing beforehand of 
the individual. 

The same real and apparent tendency or inclination 
exists also with regard to crime, and nearly all other 
moral actions j for it is clear that a person may have 
A great inclination for crime without once committing 
it ; another may abhor crime, and yet become culpable. 

* It is thus possible,* says M. Quetelct, * to state, from 
continued observations, tho rclalivc degrees of energy 
which lead men to execute certain facts. Thus, if I 
see a niillion men of 25 or .30 years produce twice as 
many murders as a million of 40 to 45 years of age, 1 
should bo disposed to believe that the inedination to 
murder among the former has twice the energy of what 
prevails among the latter. ... It is important, therefore, 
to have a number of observations sufQi'icnt to eliminate 
the effects of all the fortuitous causes from whicli diffe- 
rences may be established between tlie real and appa- 

I rent inclination to be determined. ... So long as the 
march of justice and tliat of repression remain the same, 
which can scarcely be possible, except in one and the 
same country, constant relations arc established between 
these three facts Crimes committed *, 2d, Crimes 

committed and denounced ; .3r/, Oimes committed, de- 
nounced, and brouglit before the tribunals.* An inves- 
tigation of criminal tabh'S has shown * that tho law of 
I development of tho tendency to crime is the same for 
France, lielgium, England, and the grand -duchy of 
Baden, the only countries whose observations are cor- 
rectly known. The tendency to crime towards the 
adult age inercascs with considerable rapidity *, it 
I readies a maximum, and decreases afterwarils until the 
last limits of life. This law appears to be constant, and 
undergoes no modification but in ttie extent and jicriod 
of the maximum. In France, for crimes in rencral, the 
maximum appears about the 24tl) year , in Belgium, it 
arrives two years later; in England and the graud- 
dueby of Batlen, on the contrary, it is observed earlier. 

. . . Considering the circumstances,’ pursues the writer, 

* under this point of view, we shall bc' .er form an opi- 
nion of the high mission of the legislator, who holds 
to a certain extent tlio budget of crimes in liis hands, 

I and who can diminish or augment their number by 
measures combined with more or less of prudence.’ 

With regard to the theoretical mean, M. Quetelct 
aillrms that ’man, in respect to his moral faculties, as 
with his physical faculties, is subject to greater or 
lesser deviations from a mean state; and the oscilla- 
tions wliicli he undergoes around this mean, follow the 
I general law which regulates all the lluctuations that a 
series of phenomena can experience under the infiueuec 
1 of accidental causes, , . , Free choice, far from opjiosing 
any obstacle to the regular production of social pheno- 
mena, on the contrary favours tlicm. A people who 
I should be formed only of sagos, would annually offer 
the most constant return of the saiiic facts. This may 
explain what would at first appear a paradox — namely, 
that social phenomena, iiifiuenced by man’s free choice, 
proceed from year to year with more regularity than 
phenomena purely infiuenced by material and fortuitous 
oauses.’ 

In treating on intellectual qualities, the author ob- 
Two things at first are to be distinguished in 
our iUtellectuai faculties: what we owe to nature, and 
what VO derive from study. These thro results are 
rmy different; when ibund united, and carried to a 
high degtoO of porfhotion in the eame indivldua)t*they 
piempe marvels; when thov present themselves )ao* 
thMr bring ^rth nothing but mediocrity. A 
Stlhmt df t^he preefut day, on leaving school, luows 
moi!» tbpi Arohlmedest but will he make science ad* 
step? On the other hand, there exists 
inps iMd pn# Amhimedns on the sovfacp of the f^be> 


f without a chance of making his genius public, because 
he lacks the science/ *If/ we read ip another place, 

* phrenology should one day realise its promises, we 
should have the means of directly measuring man’s 
intellectual organisation ; we should possei^ as a con- 
sequence the elements by which to solve an extremely 
complex problem; we should know what each indivi- 
dual owes to nature, and what to science ; we should 
even be able to establish numerically tlio values of these 
two portions of his intelligence ; but as yet, wo^ are far 
from perceiving the possibility of such a result. I . . One 
of the most curious studies that could be proposed in 
relation to man concerns the progressive development 
of his different intellectual qualities: it would be a 
question to recognise those which first manifest them- 
selves, to verify the period when they attain their 
maximum of energy, and to appreciate the relative 
degrees of their development at different epiochs of life,’ 

In the chapters on Iminaii societies, M. Quetelet 
traces cycles of duration for nations as for other de- 
partments of nature. I'lius the Assyrian Empire lasted 
1580 years; the Egyptian, 1663 years; the Jewish 
nation, 1522 jears; lirecce, 1410 years; the liomaii 
Einpirui 1129 3 *ear 8 ; giving an average of 14G1 years, 
remarkable os corresponding exa(‘t1y with the Sothiac 
period, or cauicular cycle of tho Egyptians, w'ith which 
was comprehended the existence of the phccnix. This 
result would appear referable to the action of a law, of | 
which, however, too little is known to predicate on 
events yet to transpire in the future. 

The law of accidental causes admits of application 
to derangements of the menial faculties. * Moral mala- 
dies,* we read, ‘are like physical maladies: some of 
them are contagious, some arc epidemic, and others 
are hereditary. Vico is transmitted m ceriain families, i 
as scrofula or phthisis. Great part of the crimes iivhlch 
aifiict a country originate in certain families, w ho would 
require particular surveillance — isolation similar to I 
that impiised on patients supposed to carry about them ' 
germs of pestilence.’ ‘ 

Tho question is examined, Whether the indefinite > 
contraction of the limits between whicli men can vary 
;s a benefit ? * Absolute equality, if it could be n ahsed, I 
would lead society back to its point of diqiarturo, and 
if it became durable, would plunge it into the must 
complete atomy ; variety and movement would bo an- 
nihilated; the picturesque would be cfCiccd from the 
surface of the globe ; arts and science s would cease to 
be cultivated; that which does most honour to human 
genius would be abandoned ; and as no one would w ibli 
to obey another man, great enterprises would become 
impossible.* To complete the argument, it is shown 
that the means and tlie limits vary only in proportion 
to science. • 

Besides the points wc liave noticed, the work under 
consideration contains many valuable inquiries and 
suggestions.^ In the chapter on the intellectual facul- 
ties, for exami>le, we find views on literary, artistic, and i 
scientific productions— infiuenoe of age upon tho de- ' 
velopment of dramatic talent— excess of labour— on i 
emigration— tho influence of the healing art on the I 
social system — demoralisation and pauperism— anta- I 
gonism of nations; and in the concluding section ‘on 
humanity,* the department of aistlieUcs presents itself 
to the discussion : these questions arc treated with the 
authoFs well-known ability. His work niust be taken 
as a valuable contribution to moral icienoe, to the cause 
of justice, law, and order. Whatever difibrences of 
opinion may be entertained, it is impossible not to be 
impressed by M. Quetelet’s earnestuess: be would have 
nations as wise and trustM qs is sometimes the case 
with individuali* * The two ei;treme states*' he ob- 
serves, * individuality and humanity, are not the result 
of human combinaUoni; they m determined by the 
lieing, who ban estqblished laws of dependence 
itbem. rfite^hy hqs busted itself with in- i 
vestigatiiig its na^ and in reoognisinf whit each < 
one owes to himself, and the dnties which he is bound I 
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to fulfil tow^B othors. . . , It is by such laws that 
Ditine wisdom has equilibrated alt id the moral and 
latejlectual worid : but what baud will raise the thick 
veil thro wn over the mysteries of out social system, and 
oyer the eternal principles which regulate its destinies 
arid assure its preservation ? Who will be the other 
Newton to expound the laws of this other celestial 
mechanism?’ > 


THE WARREN. 

Some years ago I received an invitation from a lady, 
Whom I shall call Mrs Estcourt, to accompany her to 

the qiiiet and picturesque bathing-place of W ; an 

invitation which was doubly pleasing to me, not only 
because I had a great regard for Mrs Estcourt, but 

because, within five miles of W , there resided a 

family with whom I had formerly passed many happy 
weeks, and whose long-tried friendship made this pro- 
spect of being so near them moat delightful. Mrs Est- 
court had been a widow about five years ; and at the 
period of which I speak she was little more than thirty. 
At an early age she had been married to a man con- 
siderably her senior, yet her marriage had been a most 
liappy one ; and although she was not disconsolate on 
her husband’s death, she truly mourned his loss. 
Smiles, betokening perfect contentment, at length de- 
noted that the widow’s grief Was over, when I accom- 
panied her to W . She was very beautiful in jierson, 

aiui fascinating in manner. Perhaps strangers might 
think her a liule too merry-hearted, considering her 
position; but J, who well knew her innate goodness 
: and sound sense, thought her clear pleasant laugh the 
j most exhilarating sound in the world. She had already 
i ; received more than one offer of marriage during her 
h widowhood; nor is this surprising, considering her 
! i attractions, not to mention the fact, that her late hus- 

I i band had left her one thousand pounds a year. But 

Mrs Estcourt turned a deaf ear to the voice of the 
; ; charmer, charmed he ever so wisely ; and in the full 
; enjoyment of her hobby— for she had one, and that a 
I singular one perliaps for a lady — her days flowed peace- 
I fully on ; and it w'as partly for the further indulgence 
i of this hobby that she selected AV as the place of 

I I sojourn for tlie summer, it being a favourite resort of 
j the conchologist and mineralogist. 

1 1 Mrs Estcourt had studied conchology enthusiastically 
j for some years, and she had a very pretty collection of 
shells. An indefatigable shell-gatherer she proved at 

"W ; and on my mentioning that the son of those 

i old friends, whose residence was within a few miles, 
was learned in like lore, and had an excellent museum of 
natural curiosities, she became eager for an introduction, 
and speedily drove me over to the Warren in her low 
I i pony phaeton. After traversing dreary hills and waste 
tracts of land, while listening to the sullen booming of 
the ocean, it was cheering to arrive at this Igw, rambling, 
but substantial dwelling, inhabited by Mr and Mrs 
Bovefi, and their son Mr Matthew. The traveller had 
need to arrive at an early hour of the evening, for soon 
after th^ curfew boll tolled, all the lights in the man- 
sion were extinguished, and the family retired to rest ; 
while long before daylight in winter, and with sunrise 
ih aiimtaOT, were the household again astir. ThiScon- 
iisthd of fiirni and household domestics ; the husband- 
xneti strietly fuifilling their appointed duties, according 
to the most approved rules and regulations 6f past cen- 
turies, ho hewfaiigled systems being listened to or 
tolerate vrhiie the maidens assembled 

with ipinniug-^lieeiii 

or pthei^ tliaty 

■ ■'ing:;ba8tJe"ttbd:'the;.h'qe!h-'^^^ At^this-iueal;; 
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the table was daily spread for dinnef/at an hour when 
f some of us, calling ourselves busy folks too, ore sitting 
down to breakfast. There was a yawning ebimney in 
this old hall, with cosy nooks beside it ; ahd, protected 
by a folding-screen, Mrs Bovell’s own little ted-tablo 
stood ensconced here each afternoon. But when uny 
lady visitor came to the Warren, there was a fire lit in 
the parlour, whose bay window looked on the gay flower 
garden. In this room, fitted up with snowy dimity, 
bound with green silken fringe, and decorated with 
antique engravings, the subjects taken from passages 
in the Sacred Writings, it was very pleasant to drink 
tea at three o’clock ; when the cream and the butter, 
the home-made bread, hot and cold, plumcakc and con- 
serves, and last, though not least, the finest Hyson, 
brewed in the quaintest of teapots — flligreed and pro- 
fusely ornamented was this silver heirloom — rendered 
that meal, after a long walk or a windy ride, singularly 
novel and refreshing. 

Tlie tcsiililble WHS presided over by the kindest and 
dearest of b&y, cheerful, talkative old ladies, in the 
person of Dame Bovell, attired in brocade and ruffles, 
high-heeled shoes, and a coifi’ure with powdered roll 
surmounting her high forehead. Then in inarched 
Squire Bovell, clad in russet gray of ample cut, with 
ponderous silver buckles in )us shoes, and a wcll-cnrled 
wig on his fine old pate, //a, indeed, professed to de- 
claim against tea; nevertheless, two or three tiny china 
cups (fur the best blue and gold w'as always used in the j 
parlour) had to be replenished one after another, as the 
contents disappeared in his hands; but it was to .keep 
‘Son Matthew* company, said the squire, for Matthew 
was an inveterate tea-drinker — twelve and fourteen of 
these fairy bowls full being his ‘parlour allowance.* 

Mr Matthew Bovell was an only child, and at the 
time alluded to, a bachelor of forty years of age. lie 
took some part in the farming operations with which 
the yeoman squire amused himself; for farming w^as 
rather an amusement to Squire Bovell than pursued ns 
a mode of gaining his livelihood; for the lands were here- 
ditary, and he was reputed wealthy. But Mr Matthew 
was not an idle man, even in his leisure hours, of which 
he had many — they being principally passed iii e.xplora- 
tions for miles around the adjacent country, hearing in 
hand a basket and hammer, with which latter imple- 
ment he demolished innumerable flints, and dug into 
chalkTbeds. In short, he was a geologist, adding to this 
the study of conchology and antiquarian lore in general ; 
and it was his wont to exhibit, ns the pride of his mu- 
seum, a large flint, hollowed in the centre, which he had 
found and broken. Mysterious liints he threw out con«»^ 
corning the existence of a toad, wdiose home, for un- 
imaginable ages, had been within its flinty bosom, until 
liberated by him. A collector of shells and minerals 
also was Mr Matthew ; through summer heat and win- 
ter cold he vrended his way over the hills, and across 
the downs, home by a circuitous route, laden with 
trophies and natuml curiosities. 

With a clumsy exterior and heavy countenance he 
combined a cold sarcastic manner, which did not tend 
to render him popular with the fair sex; he was, in- 
deed, vilified as a regular woman-hater, though liis 
supreme indifference was perhaps even more unbear- 
able than downright contumely : there were rumours 
afloat that in eSrly life he had been unworthily treated 
by a fair but fickle damsel, and hence his antipathy to 
the whole race of young ladies. He was: an afiectionate, 
dutifiil son, and TOneath a rei>eiUn|^ Outerior concealed 
as kindly and generous a heartvks 
b6s6ui ; and in the' midst of many Cynical tirades, a 
merry word flrom his mother brought forth a 

saaBo wMch lit u)^ and astp- 

nlshod’ the beholder ; for mb imilo was very sweet, and 
UtiWy chiniW displaying at the 

ivory teeth; few,. 

attd iir save his 

mother power of cOnjUtiug 
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constant risitor at the Warren, and evidently delighted 
in all its antiquated yet novel customs, and Mr 
MatihoTT beoame her oonitant companion in explore* 
tions and shell-gatherings, 'wonders never will cease/ 
thought 1 { but when she actually approached the stern 
Mr Matthew with badinage, and playfully gave herself 
pretended airs, commanding him here, and ordering him 
there, and the white tooth and the sweet smile were 
visible in consequence, his mother, nho hod more than 
once noted these proceedings, was silont from amaze- 
ment 1 She taxed him with having 'rubbish’ in his 
museum, and he bore that very well, and asked her to 
holp him in rearranging it ; she called him a ' dirty old 
bachelor,’ for not sulTering the accumulated cobwebs to 
be cleared away from its walls and ceiling, and mops 
and brooms were in requisition by his orders next day; 
she dined at eleven, and drank tea at tliree ; spun with 
Dame Bovell — it was long ere she was clever at the 
spinnmg-wlipcl— and was a perfect pet and darUng of 
the hearty old squire. 

But suddenly there was a change in the pleasant 
aspect of affairs: Mr Mattlicw became reserved, and ab- 
sented himself from the Warren when ^Irs Estcourt was 
there ; and when obliged to be in her society, his sar- 
casm and coldness of demeanour towards her more than 
once brought tears into her beautiful eyes, tlioiigh no 
individual hut myself witnessed this lictrayaloi wounded 
feeling. I made niy own secret comments on the cir- 
I cumstaneo; and when Mrs Estcourt called Mr Matthew 
1 * a liear/ and exclaimed tliat * she hated him,’ 1 had 
strong doubts that she did not adhere to truth ; nor did 
niy doubts rest hero, for I also opined that the liking 
between this pair of opposites was mutual. I kiitw 
enough of Matthew lioveU’s character to be quite sure 
that Mrs Eslcourt’s possession oi one lliousaiid ajear 
(a l.ict 'which he had only latterly bdu acquainted 
with) w ould entirely iwcclude liiy approach in the guise 
of n suitor, even were such a fact as Mr Afutthew 
'going a -wooing’ vithin the bounds ot tredibilitj. 

* Vor,’ said T, * he considers iucrcena*'y motives so un- 
worthy and dishonourable, that sooner tliin lay liinisf if 
open to the bare suspicion of licing atluated by fuch, 
he would sacrifice any hopes, however dear to him ’ 

‘Do you really think this is the case ?* said Mrs* Kst- 
court musinftly ; ‘ and do j ou really taiiik he c arts for 
me in the least?’ 

It is uuneeeasary to give my answer here, or the con 
versation which ensued, ending with much l.mghing on 
both sidi's, and u wager bi’twceii us of six dcvcii pair ol 
the finebt Ercneh kid gloves, depending on the bolution 
of an cingina which we read in diflcrent wa 5 '^B, A few 
days after, we separated. Airs Estcourt being suddenly 
called ixv ay to attend the sick-bed of a dear and aged 
relative, and 1 to take up my temporary abode at the 
Worroii, w hither 1 had been kindly invited. Air Matthew 
was more taciturn than ever, more energetic in his 
geological discoveries, and even Dame BoveU's 'winsome 
cheery ways failing to bring the niuch-wished-for smile : 
the squire lamented the loss of his merry favourite; 
and 1 was waiting for what I considered a good oppor- 
tunity, in order to test the strength of my cause, on 
w hicli depended the weighty bet of the JFrench gloves. 

I had been a guest at the Warren for a week, and I had 
heard &om Lucy Estcourt of her relative’s death— one 
who had been entirely dependent on lier bounty for 
support; wlien, for the first time since my arrival, 
Mr Matthew took his place by the chimney-corner at 
bltk Mol^er's tea-table, behind the comfortable fbl^ng- 
jWHUMj, ‘I hftvo hj^ » letter from yoor ally and friend, 
M, Mdttheir,' «aid 1 1 • ypu do not OTen aik afior her.’ 

*Pteiy to whom mey yo* oUnde?' answered he, red- 
dMiiW » thmight: * frundu are not so fdMtifol 
IdihllwwUfMtweneedibrimttliem.’ ‘ 

*X aOMk w Un liistoonrt: she used to be siteb a i 
ftroiMM a yotttei uid now you appear to forget licr 

cntiroifjfis I 

*X am fUifO; xlny 4|pir, none of us fbrget her/ broke In 
the worthy dame ; * fbr she is the kindest, pretUest, I 


merriest little soul that ever brought sunshine to the 
old Warren. I only do hope that no needy adventurer 
will impose on her goodness, and marry her for the sake 
of her fortune/ 

' That is impossible/ returned I ; 'as, in the event of 
her marrying a second time, she loses the wholo of lier 
jointure; and whoever takes her to wife receives a 
peximless hride^ 

Mr Alatthew was in the act of carrying a cup of tea 
to his lips as 1 distinctly pronounced these words : he 
gave a start; there was a sudden smash; and Dame 
Bovell exclaimed, ' Goodness a’ mercy on me, Son Mat, 
what is the matter? It is a blessed thing that we are 
not in the parlour, or one of the blue and gold would 
have gone instead of this *Wedgcwood white and red.’ 

And as the old lady stooped to gather the fragments 
with my assistance, 'SOn Matthew’ darted from tlie 
hall, saying in a whisper to me as he passed, ' Do walk 
in the fiowxr garden presently : 1 wish to speak a few 
w ords to you.’ 

The squire, who had been toiling through a county 
paper, spectacles on nose, looked up on hearing the 
commotion, with a loud ‘Whew! It is twenty years 
ago since I saw Alat. so skitti&h ; and that w as w la n 
lair Emma Norden jilted him. What is iii the wind 
now?’ 

But although I might have said that it was a gentle 
southern breeze, bunging sweet ho])C8, thoughtH, and 
wishes in its train, T held niy i>cace; for cxplamhon 
was premature, even had I liad any to offer : assuraiiec, 
and iiiy own private eonvictiims, must be made doubly 
sure ere T ventured to claim my wager from Duty 
Estcouxt. 

^ Any one who had seen Mr Alatthew and in} self enun- 
tering round tliat quiet garden, until tlieeviiiiug dew's 
began to lull, busily conversing, and deepl> engrossed 
with onr conversation, might pcrchanee Inne suMpected 
that 7 vas tlie courted, and /it the wooer, despite ni> 
green specs and rotund proporUons. 1 could biarce helji 
smiling at seeing the cold harctisiic Air Alatthew trans- 
formed into a timid, uhiiost dcbpamiig lover, for it is 
said that timidity ever goes hand in hand wifh true 
love. 

‘ How dared he prcsunie to think ol her, so U*a itiful 
and f'upenor a creature in all lespects! What had he 
to oiler 111 exchange for her pni eless hand ? He could 
not even make amends, in a pecuniary point of view, for 
the fortune she must lose in the event of Jier inarr}ing 
again. Besides, he w'as such a stupid, awkw^ard fellow ; 
and } ct lie loved her— oh ! so dearly ; and bhe w us so 
kind and good, did I think he might venture to addresu 
hci ? bhe could but refuse him.’ 

Very guardedly I hinted, in answer to tliese disjointed 
exclamations, that it was just probable ho would not 
be rejected; on hearing which, the sedate Air Alatthew 
seized my liand, and carried it to his lips, appearing 
transported to the soveiitli heaven. That night, ere I 
retired to rest, 1 wrote the following billet to my 
fnend • — 

‘ Dear Lucy— Ab the Smiths are now in Paris, you 
had better (commission them to bring ov(»r the six dozen 
gloves ; as 1 claim my wager, and prefer genuine ar- 
ticles.— Yours, fitc.* 

The hridcgroom-elect was curious to know what our 
wager was about ; but as T thought the knowledge might 
render him presumptuous, 1 declined answering any ques- 
tions ; however, the secret was speedily won from Luc^y 
herself, and was no less than tkts :^Mra Ifistcourt had 
continued to^ express her conviction that Blr Matthew 
‘did not Care for Inert she was too light andfrivoloas 
to please him t he evidently disliked and avoided her/ 
1, on the contrary* inslited that such was not tlie case ; 
and poinUd out to her that it was only since ho had 
learnod how wealthy she was in comparison to him that 
the change observamo had arisen. She then gave nm 
full permission to revAl the truth of her situation, 
which was only known to her intimato friundsv laugh* 
uigly decteing that she would risk the aibe*namOd 
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wager, and cheerfully pay it a ihcmtand times over* if I 
succeeded in proving that she was loved for iiers^lf mm. 
*Not that 1 think for one moment,* added she gravely, 

* that Matthew llovell would value my hand w iota 
more could it confer ten thousand a year on him, in- 
stead of one ; but that I think mth or witlioul money— 
he is BO superior to me, indeed to all mankind — he 
would scarcely make choice of one so unworthy as 
myself for his' helpmate.* 

When 1 heard her speak in this way, I became as- 
sured that their union must tend to their mutual hap- 
piness i nor have I erred in judgment ; for they are, 
and over have boon, the happiest couple in the world I 

Many and many times I heard the exclamation, on 
Mrs Estcourt’s approaching second marriage, of * Well, 
wonders never cease: but there is no accounting for 
taste, certainly.’ And I must confess that 1 had some- 
times marvelled at her choice. Rut how sweet were the 
tears of respect and gratitude which she shed as a 
tribute to tho memory of her first husband — the firm 
friend who had so earnestly desired to secure her future 
hap])mcss — when, on her marriage morning, the iUCclli- 
genee was conveyed in due form that she had rwl forfeited 
her jointure ; the proviso having been made solely with 
the end in view, which she had nttaiiierl — namely, 

* gaining the disinterested love of an honest man !’ And 
when I heard these words read, I almost felt ashamed 
of myself for having joined with the multitude in their 
unthinking exclamations. 

This gay and pretty creature contentedly cstablirhe I 
herself at tlie old Warren, falling into all the uiit-of-tlie- 
world customs and habits of tlio antiquated owners : 
geologising with lier husband, whose white tteth dis- 
played themselves incessantly ; reading news to the 
squire, who made * n little fool of her,’ ilatthow fondly 
said ; and spinning heartily with the dame, whose admi- 
ration and love for her daughter exceeded all bounds. 

Siiuire llovell and his worthy helpmate iiave long 
siru'c departed, and iiowTr fasliions have usurjKd the 
phi'-e of the old ones at the Warren j for many young 
voices' ring through the ancient chambers now, and 
ni'iiiy frolic feats arc performed in the low raftered hull, 
the folding-soreeu serving as a charming refuge lor 
‘ Ijide-and-scek.* They are the most beautiful cliildreii 
I over saw — full of bealtli and joy ; and Matthew says 
‘they are tho best-dispositloned and cleverest to be 
found on earth.* 

A new wing has been added to the mansion, so that 
Lucy has a pleasant drawing-room in addition to tho 
‘lavendered’ parlour, though in tho former still the 

* blue and gold ’ are used on ‘ high days and holidays.* 
There is also an niry suite of nursery apartments, and 
[Matthew seems to like them bolter than his ‘ sanctum * 
itself. 

i'Ui>lTX.AB MKDICAL 

SXCONU AUTICLE. 

(Wns,— That a corn has roots. The common idea, 
I take it to be, is, that a corn grows from its roots as a 
tree does, and therefore it is necessary to extirpate the 
roots before a cure can be accomplished. The adver- 
tisements of corn-cuttcrs are often a good deal amusing. 
I saw one the other day in a Manchester paper, which 
took a different view from that commonly adopted. 
The advertiser began by stating that corns had no 
roots, but he vent on (by inadvertence, 1 suppose) to 
add that tl^re were no such things as corns, and con- 
cluded by a Slat bf oharges fbr removing thom^ When 
a part is a good deal meposod to pressure, the cuticle 
becomes hardanedk just as it wiU at the ends of the 
fingers in those who play on the violin \ besides this, 
the Paulas of the subjacent true skin become enlarged, 
and mve the appearance of roots when a section of a 
com Is made. This is iXL the mystery. So tliat, let us 


which merely cover the tops, and therefore make all tho 
pressure bear on that part, are exceedingly objection- 
able, especially where the shoes are pointod, and the 
leather strong. 

Uydt'ophohia. — The notion that hydrophobic patients 
bite those around tliem, and thus communioate the 
disease, is a popular error which 1 should think scarcely 
needs contradiction. However, it seems that the idea 
appeared worthy of contradiction many years ago. In 
the second volume of a work which Desault published 
— ^'Sur la Pierre dcs Reins, et de la Yessie* — in 1736, 
he treats of the hydrophobia, and alludes to this notion 
with the ridicule which it deserves.* 

In respect to hydrophobia, there also is, or was, on 
opinion tliat patients sufibring from tho complaint are 
smothered by the attendants. I should think such an 
idoa could now only cxibt amongst tho unreflecting, not 
to say ignorant; yet it appears that a practice almost 
amouiiting.to tins was actually reeoiiiniended and adopted 
by Van Ufrlm al. ‘ lie kept his patients under water 
until the psai i “ Miserere” (the 51st, containing nine- 
teen verses) was sung; and in one ease a poor girl was 
drowned.’t 

Drowning is only like another way of smothering, 
and this was certainly currying too far the old adage 
of desperate remedies lor desjierntc diseases. Wliilst 
on the subject of liydrophobia, I may mention that the 
prevailing idea of its Ixing peculiar, or oven more fre- 
quent, in the buinmer season, ib colled in question by 
very liigh authority. 'I’lie practice of muzzling dogs 
during whut are called the ‘dog-days’ is eoiuinon, 1 
think, in most of our towms; but if we are to credit 
some of Die writers on tlie subject, it is not more 
necessary then thau at another lime. The subject is 
too imrely i nodical to bo mitered fully into on the pre- 
sent omibion. 1 inny jusiV state that M. ’I'rollict,) who 
has writ ten an intcrostiiig essay on ItuhUf,^ states that 
January, which ib tho coldest, ami August, which is the 
holtobi, month in the 3 car, are the very months tvliich 
funiibli hi ill fewTst oxiiiuplos of the disejiso. 

Loitd a ^rooj of Niony Lmuji. — I have not unfre- 
qiicnlly heard the loud cry of an infant considered as a 
bubject of congratulation ; ‘ I'or at least,* the motlier 
w ould buy, * the dear thing has sound lungs.* Mothers 
are always kind und« tender to their children, and one 
would ho sorry to ssiy anything calculated to destroy 
the smallcbl source of tlicir comfort; but it is not 
mercl.v in rcfercncp to infantile life that tho observation 
is made, i have more tlian once Ijcnrd it said by adults 
that they felt sure iheir lungs must be sound, on «c* 
count of the cleuruesH or loudness of their voices. • It is 
true that diseubO of the lungs may, and does frequently, 
imimir the vocal iiowers, but it is by no means to be 
slated in this general manner that a loud voice is indi- 
cative of sound lungs. 

^ptndaneuus CuinlrsfioiL—'W’Q often hear people speak 
of spontaneous combustion in joke, but the question 
may sometimes arise, A ro there, in reality, any cases of 
this kind? Arc w^c to credit the accounts wdiich are to 
be met with in books on the subject ? There ccvtainly 
are some very extraordinary instances on record, some 
of which I may very briefly mention. The singularity 
about tho cases seems 'to that the unfortunate suf- 
ferer is said to bo consumed literally to ashes, without 
the furniture about him appearing to bo more than just 
Bcorohed. It is stated in the Transactions of the Co- 
penhagen Society ‘that a woman who had been for 
three years accustomed to take spirituous liquors to 
excess, and who took little nourishment, sat down one 
evening to sleep in her chair, mtid was found consumed 
in tins morning, so that no pAH of her was found except 
the skuU and the extreme joints of her fingers ; all the 
rest of her body was reduced to ashes.* § One case is 
rtiated of a Madame de Boiseon, who was found by her 


* Uaniflbm : IRst. of Med., p. ilS7, vol. iU 
t HlUotsoa, p. 7S6, op. olt. 
i Bee Watwni, p. fiSS, vul. i op. q\U 
f lieok‘8 Medical Jurifa>rudttueo, p.m 
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maid on flro one day after jihe had left her for a few 
moments. Water wag brought and thrown on her, but 
it only seemed to make the fire rage more and more. 
Finally, she was burnt to a skeleton in her chair, which, 
by the by, was only a little scorched. These cases, I 
think, will suffice ; many more might be adduced, but 
they all seem to he of the same kind. 1 think it would 
require very good evidence to make one credit them. 

That combustion of the human body can arise »pnn~ 
taneously^ as the term implies, docs not, I think, find 
many partisans at the present time ; but as in most of 
the cases recorded there seems reason to believe that 
the patient was placed in circumstances in which he 
might catch :firo from ordinary causes, the question 
further arises, Gan there be a high combustibility of the 
body? On this point there is not time to enter fully, 
as so many subjects have to come before ns. 1 may 
state, however, that many very respectable anthontics i 
admit it as possible that the hody may be ])rc tenia- 
tnrally combustible, amongst whom 1 may mcutioii Dr 
Alfred Taylor of Guy’s Hospital. 

Milk . — Milk forms a very nutritions nnd digestible 
article of food, and on many occasions medical men have 
to recommend it as the best adapted for the exigencies 
of the case in point. There is an opinion, however, very 
common, which 1 imagine to be in a great measure 
erroneous, that milk produces phlegm, and is therefore 
very much to be avoided in all cases of coughs. I ill 
not undertake to say that milk is always proper for 
invalids; but I must sny that I regard this peculiar 
phlegm-producing quality of milk to be in a great 
measure a bugbear, which does not deserve a serious 
consideration. I can conceive it very possible that 
persons of a plethoric habit, who drink largo quan- 
tities of malt liquor, may so gorge the lungs with blood, 
that an increased secretloii^of mucus (the so-called 
phlegm) may arise ; but T think that such a result is 
very little likely to have its origin in a milk diet. Still 
people will affirm that milk docs not agree with them, 
and 1 would not undertake to say that such is not the 
case. 1 only wish to state that the olgcction which is 
commonly made to milk in coughs does not seem to me 
to deserve credit, 

VtfcciMa/ion.— It is a common belief that there is a 
risk of introducing with the vacci\ic virus the diseases, 
or even constitutional tendencies, of tlie infant from 
whom the virus is taken. On this account mothers 
are very particular that the matter be got from a good 
source, and some will even insist upon seeing the child 
themselves. If it were really the case that the vaccine 
virus> communicated more than the cow-pox, it might 
be found a valuable means of communicating vigorous 
constitutional powers to sickly children, and would even 
bo more valuable in this way than in its application 
as a preventive of small-pox. 1 cannot, however, for 
my part Imagine that there is any such effiect. At the 
time when the great Jeniier was endeavouring to diffuse 
his views in respect to the vaccine inoculation, many 
objeotioiie were industriously brought forward, and 
aroonget Othenb it was said that the diseases of the 
cow would be Hius introduced into the human subject. 
This was a very parallel kind of reasoning. 

.lS'.rp<!riwffli«s.---Feople are venr ready to suppose that 
experiments are tried on them by medical men. I have 
always assured thuso who express this fear that they 
give the profbssion credit for a deal more ingenuity than 
is possessed by it, X really do not believe the great 
bw of medical men^ if pressed on the subject, could 
new suggestions in everjr case* least such as 
they dare try. Think ^pw long active and intelligent 
men hpn been cudgelling their brains to dnd out new 
and what is there left for us to do ? ThitHf 
again, If we abandon the legitimate ^oad, we open out’* 
selves to risks which are more likely to mar than make 
us. Be SiSiieed it is very seldom indeed that medical 
men make m of untried means on their patients* and 
that tbeid Is very UttiS^ ter of being made the sak$eet 


XHftgvsiing Artieki in Medicines. persons, 
especially amongst the humbler classes, havcc an idea 
that articles of a disgusting nature, such as dead men’s 
bones, are used in the composition of medicines. At 
the present day this is certainly not tlie ease ; but it 
would appear from the older writings that plans of 
treatment of a very repulsive and disagreeable nature 
were actually employed. Many of these wore happily 
in the form of outward applications, or used as charms, 
but have no doubt given origin to the ideas which pre- 
vail on this subject. Borlase, in his book of * Notable 
Things,* observes that *a halter wherewith any one 
has been hanged, if tied about the head, will cure the 
headache. Moss errnwing upon a human skull, if dried 
and powdered, and takcntis snuff, is no less efficacious.’ 

I think, by the by, we might ask, Is it any more , effi- 
cacious, for it certainly is not more pleasant? Turner 
— the Dr Samuel Turner who wrote on diseases of the 
skin, and who seemed rather fond of strange stories— 
notices a prevalent charm among old women fur the 
shingles : the blood of a black cat, taken from a cat's 
tail, nnd smeared on the part affected, f ‘ ’Jlie chips of 
a gallows put round the neck, and w’orn round the neck, 
IS said to have also cured ague.’J Spiders, as may 
readily be supposed, were in great repute as remedies. 
Burton, the writer of the ‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ w as 
at first dubious as to the efficacy of the spider as a 
remedy, though he states that he had seen it used by 
his mother, ‘ whom lie knew to have excellent skill i.i 
chirnrgery, sore eyes, nnd aches ; till at length,’ sftV8 he, 

* rambling amongst authors, as I often do, 1 found this 
very medicine in Dioseorides, approved by Mattbiolus 
and repeated by Aldrovaiidus . I began thi n ti) have a 
better opinion of it*§ For stopping hemonhages nil 
sorts of disgusting things were usi‘d. ^'h^^t \cry amus- 
ing and valuable writ(*r, John Bell, says * tluy tied live 
toads behind the ears, or under the aim-pits, or to the 
soles of the fi'ct, or held them in the hand till they 
grew warm. Some imagined,* he eontiniu’S, ‘that thty 
operated by causing fear and horror, but oil believed 
their efl'ects to bo very singular ; and Michael Mcrcatus 
says that this effect of tosSs is n truth, which any jior- 
son willing to take the trouble may satisfy himself of 
by a very simple experiment ; for if you hang the toad 
round a cock’s neck fur a day or so, you may tlicri cut 
off' his head, and the neck will not bleed a single drop.’H 
Thc^p particulars are sufficient to show that the old 
inodes of treatment were not the most pleasant that can 
bo conceived. No similar practices are, however, now 
employed ; and the idea that all kinds of disgusting 
I things enter into the eomposition of medicines is alto- 
gether without foundation. We have only, indeed, to 
consider how much easier and cheaper it is for those 
engaged in the practice of medicine to supply them- 
selves with roots and salts than dead men’s bones, the 
blood of black eats, and other horrible conceits. 

Opening tfm The phrase ‘ opening the chest* is 

very common, and exercise is recommended with this 
view. We have no objection in the world to good 
exercise, if it be only moderate and legtilar t but the 
opening of the chest is fortunately not accomplished by 
back-boards and dumb-bells. However, the phrase, 
though vague, is perhaps suffioientlv understoodi and 
not paTticiiarly coupled with any false practical views. 
Whilst on this subject, I may be allows to state that 
the tehionable gymnastic exercises are, in my opinion, 
by no means the most desirable kind of exercise. They 
are mostlv calculated to do harm, and used at a 
time of Um when gmt mischief may msu)l tern them. 
Of this misobief X eannot partiouldtisb in this plane, 
farther than to that many imjEtortant surgical dW- 
teies arise from undtm straiaing* and continue to affiset 
the whole of afteMifa, 

Muc&us Whilst on the shbject of these 

V Mtigisw on MedleH Supmttions, p 64. 
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common expressiona, 1 may just remark that there are 
some terms used which have really no meaning what- 
ever» and cannot ho connected with any definite ideas 
by those who use them. Sometimes we hear a friend 
say that ‘he is dreadfully ill of the nerves^* and an- 
other will tell yon he is sorry to say that his wife is ill, 
and tlie dueturs haye pronounced it to bo the mucous 
membranes. These are of course instances of expressions 
being used after the manner of Mrs Malaprop, without 
any inquiry as to their signification. 

Seven Years. — People conceive tliat there is a change 
every seven years in the constitution. That a change 
is continually going on there can bi' no doubt. We 
know that an infant grows to a full-sized man, and 
consequently there must be a change of particles — a 
removal of some, and a fresh deposition of others — 
else wc should have a mere snporimposition of parts, 

I and the body of the infant would be contained in 
I that ot the adult. But as to the <i(>vcn years: for 
my part I never could understand liow' people satis- 
fied themselves that such changes were completed in 
exactly seven years. 1 have often been asked by my 
patients — ‘Doctor, do you think I shall ever get rid of 
I this complaint ? They say there is a change every seven 
> ears . 1 look forward for this time, .for 1 have already 
been ill five.’ The Roman Lustrum vras, I think, a space 
of five years, the Greek Olympiad a space of four years, 
but the seven years is the favourite ptiiod chosen as 
the one which regulates the changes of the body in 
public opinion. Oi course a period like tliu will bring 
I about mail}' clianges. and one cannot but look forward 
I to such a period with feelings of interest and anxiety ; 

still there seems no good reason to select this as the 
I prescribed limits for the operations of nature 
I Amputation - -Persons are very curious, and it is veiy 
natural they should be, respc^cting surgical operations. 

1 1 I have often been asked what was the most painful 
part of an amputation \ and before the answer could bo 
' well given, the querist lias dcclirud his own <'onviction, 

I that the act of sawing through the bone, or at anyrate 
, cutting through the marrow, must be the critical point. 

Now this does not appear to he by any means the ease , 

I and on tliinking upon the subject, it seems to me tliat 
the idea arises sinijily fnim the word marrow being 
suggestive of grqat sensibilitj', and, as it w'ere, the es- 
seniH' of all that is profound. But the marrow is merely 
the oily matter contained in the bones, and must in itself 
be devoid of sensation. In one application of tlic word 
it IS true ; it has reference to an important part, as in 
the eX])ression ‘spinal marrow;* hut this use of the 
word, thougli sanctioned by medical men, is altogether 
incorrect, and arose in error. What is called the spinal 
marrow is not marrow at all* but a part of the nervous 
83 ’ 8 tem, whicli is continuous with the brain. 

In speaking of surgical operations, 1 may mention it 
as a oommoii idea that surgeons were in the habit of 
adopting means of deadening pain bcfoin they under- 
took an operation. Before, however, the recent em- 
X>1oyment of ether and chloroform* nothing was used 
expressly for this purpose. The tourniquet, which is 
placed round the limb to compress tlie artery, and pre- 
vent loss of blood, was no doubt supposed to bo prio- 
clpally to numb pain. 

Scurvy.^Xi we take the trouble to look into a pro- ! 
fossed work on diseases of the skin, wc find a great i 
manv diseases described in a great many hard names, 
audmt first fbel quite confounded hi our attem^s to 
apply these terms properly to the oases we see. How- 
ever, the jpnbliQ have ms4e a very easy matter it. 
With the gteet mess of people* tlijsre is one name which 
they apply in every inttance^ and in every instaooe 
they apply it wrongly, Thieiisonwy, ‘Whatapi^ 
(you will hear it said) that Mr A— is so scorbutior 
* And really Misi would be very welMookiiig, If 

it was not for tliat seOrbuUc eruption,* What is this 
eruption ?’ you ask. * Oh* thit is only a little eourvy, 
which 1 have had many yearSk* 'Bray* doctor* can you 
give me anything for the ioufvyf* , * 


Now, properly, the scurvy is a disease almost con- 
fined to sailors, arising from the want of a supply of 
fresh vegetables. The symptoms of scurvy are entirely 
difierent from those which commonly go under this 
name in a popular sense. There is a soft, spongy, and 
bleeding state of the gums, and great debility of the 
body. There is, in reality, no proper eruption on the 
skin, but irregular blotches, like those produced by a 
bruise. This disease is not often seen except amongst 
sailors, and has no relation to the eruptions which we 
so often SCO in people's faces. 


A VISIT TO THE WESTERN GHAUTS. 

Not even steam, that link which now so closely con- 
nects the dwellers in the far East with the progress and 
sympathies of their countrymen, has so much conduced 
to the improvement and comfort of India as the sani- 
tary btatiqgg on the different ranges of hills which have 
of late >cars jbe^en obtained by the English, and which 
afford the possibility of renovating, in a pure mountain 
air, the health, strength, and energy that wither under 
a tropical sun. On tlie western side of India these 
‘mountains of refuge* are called the Mahablcshwur 
Ghauts, and arc near to, and iiidood formerly made 
part of, tlie rajahship of Sattarah. During a recent 
residence in the Bombay presidenc}’’, I had the xdoasuro 
and benefit of nnaking an cxc>ursiun thither ; and it 
has occurred to me that a sketch of this pilgrimage to 
the Mull country’ may not be unwelcome to some of 
the readers of these pages. 

We left Bombay about the end of Mandi, eager to 
escape the intense beat, already succeeding to the de- 
licious temperature of the winter months ; and crossing 
the harbour m a lumUr-boat^ proceeded up the Negof- 
: nah River to the village of the same name. Servants 
bad jircceded us thither with ‘ provant,* as Chaplain ' 
Dalgetty would have called it; and we took up our 
abode for the night at tlie travellcrB* bungalow, a wretched 
substitute for the cosy inn or elegant hotel of Europe, 
being little better than a b.'irn, and very scantily fur- 
nished. It was sunset when w'e arrived ; wo had there- 
fore little opportunity of seeing the surrounding country 
and vill.ages, as night in India speedily follows an almost 
imperceptible twilight. Having little to amuse us in 
the bungalow, wc retired early to rest ; a measure the 
more necessary, as we w’ere to commence our journey 
next morning at four o’clock, in order to avoid travel- 
ling in the beat of the sun. 

An hour before daybreak W'e were summoned io 
resume our travels. Let not the idea of such an un- 
seasonable hour suggest visions of the chilly discomfort 
attending on it in our own country. Nothing could 
be more exquisite than the air and the scene when wo 
issued from the bungalow. The breeze, though compa- 
ratively fresh, was balmy, and the purple sky resplen- 
dent with stars. Jupiter, the lord of the ascendant, cast 
a line of light on thd river, and hung like n globe of lucid 
silver from the heavens. The carriages that were to 
convey us to Mahr belonged to the post-ofi^ce, and would 
have been tolerably comfortable vehicles, but for the 
height of the seats, which must have boon intended for 
people at least six fbot high. As there was a basket at 
the bottom of ours, well cover^ with palm-leaves, I took 
the liberty of using it as a stbol, till at our first pause 
to change horses, one of the Bames^who, by the by, 
had gained, ffovn hie excessive politeness, the sobri- * 
4uet of Count I>'Olrsay«*-*ap{iroachod« and with a pro- 
found bow gently insinuated ‘ that it was not ^ood for 
the MaW Sahib to sit with her feet in the butter!* As 
I found it was designed fbr our breakfast, 1 agreed in 
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the Jastioe of his remark, end sat with my feet on 
empty spaoe for the reat of the my. The road we 
traversed was wild and picturesque, bordered on each 
side by Jungle, and affording in its windings constant 
glimpses of the blue hilla in tlio distance : occasionally 
A herd of fairy*footed antolopeB would bound across it, 
or the peacock, uttering a shrill scream, would retreat 
into Ills native woods ; but no worse denizens of the 
brushwood made their appearance, being probably 
Scared away by the horn our driver occasionally sounded. 
At last the Mahr River made its appearance ; a broad, 
tranquil stream, redocting the deep blue sky ; and fol- 
lowing its hanks for a time, wo at last readied the vil- 
laga Hero wo breakfasted, dined, and remained, in 
short, till after sunset. We then drove to the foot of 
the Ghauts, but being detained longer than we antici- 
pated, it was dark ere we commenced the asceni, which 
was to be made in palanquins. These were carried 
by four hamals, or bearers, four more running beside 
them to relieve them of tiicir burden when wcarj'; one, 
as it was now quite dark, carried a huge torch, on 
which he from time to time poured oil from a bottle he 
held in the other hand. The narrow path admitted but 
one palanquin in a line ; we wore tliercfore in a manner 
I separated from each other, and alone witli the 1)oarcr8. 

I The scene was really imposing : the gloom made the 
precipices on each side look deep and terrible, and such 
forms as one could distinguisli in it took all kinds of 
fantastic shapes. The torch, smoking and flaring close 
beside the cofUn-like conveyance, brought out in strong 
relief the sable hamals’ well-oiled shining skins, and 
their rolling black eyes and glittering teetb, thus add- 
ing a perfect group to the foreground of the picture, 
j Strange sounds, too, rose from the jungle : the hiss of 
, the snakes ; the cry of the jackal ; the fainter, because 
more distant roar of other beasts of prey ; and every 
' time the bearers gained n height, they paused, and witli 
I shrill cries, thanked tlicir monkey god for his aid, and 
I for having given them only a * light madar ' to carry. 

I The moon rose at last, and 1 could look down on the 
I nests of jungle, and distinguish the clear outline of the 
hills : solemn and bf^autiful they looked, casting their 
awful shade on the hoflie of the tiger and tlie boar ; but 
j 1 was now quite weary, and becoming too sleepy to 
I observe more, awoke only when my bearers stayed their 
steps and my palanquin on the mountain summit which 
was to lie our home. 

Mahableshwur is situated on the highest point of the 
western Ghauts, and is a neat town, with a clean oj^n 
bazaar, to which the money-changers, seated beside 
their banks (or white cloths), piled with all sorts of 
coin and currency, from moras to cowries — or small 
shells — give a picturesque and new feature. The bun- 
galows of the English residents have gArdens round 
tliem, and m generally very comfortable dwellings. 
The cliurcdi a small and very rustic odifi<3e, having 
tlie bell hung in a large tree beside it. The society is 
cheerful, and the drives and rides on the mouutain, 
tliough few, very attractive, from the scenery and 
d^dous freshness of tlie air. Our own abode con- 
dated of several scattered bungalows, with tents for the 
servants and gentlemen, for we were a large party ; the 
dMtwing and dining-rooms were detached from the 
bn^tng called the Ladies’ Bungalow, and we had some- 
times to walk through a ploud.on our way to dinner ; 
but the house was well foraished, and nicely situated, 
commixing a fine view. We looked down on the first 
row of Ghautig and a more singular scene can scarcely 
1)6 conceived diah the chaos of hill-tops beneath, all of 

P Ibrms, and reflecting every shade of light 
the sun fidl upon them. The mountain 
ill lud been the scene of a horrid tragedy. 
0S, m tvrp mountains had been inhabited 




by two rival chiefs, between whom a deadly feud * 
isted. The disputes and Dghts between these Indian 
Montagues and Oapulets were a continual source of 
annoyance to their neighbours, and the rajah of 
Sattarah and ilie English resident at last resolved on 
acting as mediators. Their peacemaking efforts were 
apparently successful ; the chiefs consented to an inter- 
view ; their grievances were to he mutually redressed, 

I and they were to embrace as friends. The dweller on 
: our hill (Bella Vista) wos quite in earnest in these 
friendly demonstrations, but the Purtubghur man had 
meantime caused a pair of steel claws, exactly resem- 
bling those of a tiger, to be made, and fastened them to 
his itands, which, when closed, ooncoalcd them. Whilst 
in the act of embracing his old enemy, he fixed these 
terrible weapons in the back of his neck, and literally 
tore the throat asunder before those present could rush 
to the rescue. We were rejoiced to learn that ample 
justice had been taken for this horrible crime. Tiie 
chief had been driven from his territory, and met the 
death he deserved. 

The Ghauts are very singularly-shaped mountainq. 
They give one the idea of having had a slice cut olt 
their tops, and others are apparently crowned with 
strong fortresses ; indeed, till assured that it was the 
natural formation of the hill, I thought that Purtubgliur 
had the ruins of a fortification on its summit. 

During our stay at Bella Vista, the rajah of Sattarah 
paid a visit, or rather made a pilgrimage, to a celebrate 1 
shrine in the vicinity, lie came in state to our bun- i 

galow, to visit Lady A (the wife of the governor) ; ' 

and the procession was worth seeing, though very dille- | 
rent from what one's imagination would have def)ictcd 
ot Eastern state and pomp. First came a party of men, ' 
who might well have personated FalstatT’s* rsigaed regi- . 
nient, so poor, patched, and motley was their attire . t lu^se 
worthies shouted aloud, ‘Room for the great rsiiili, the ' 
eater of mountains and drinker of rivers ! ’ The ragged 
heralds were followed by the regular Attendants, bi*ar- 
ing bundles of poacm^ks’ feathers, the insignia of their 
master's princely rank ; then canic two or throe horsc- 
men, bearing tlie round table-hke banner; and la8th^ I 
the guest so foiinidably characterised, and who, in fact, 
looked as if he cinoyed ahundautly the good tilings of 
thiq life, even if ins diet were not quite of the ineon- 
Vi nicnt kind described, ile bore a strong likeness to the 
pictures of Henry VllL, and was a courteous middle- 
aged gentleman, habited in the Eastern costume, and 
wearing a mugnificent emerald ring on his great toe. 

Ho w'aa exceedingly gracious, oUcrcd us the loan of Ids 
elephants, and gave the ladies permissiou to vibit his 
lately-espoused wife, the Ranee. 

I was sorry that indisposition prevented me from 
profiting by this opportunity of visiting a Hindoo zo- ' 
nana ; my friends, who did avail themselves of the per- < 
mission, w^erc much pleased with the lady, who was 
young, beautiful, and totally uneducated, passing all her 
days in listening to stories, seeing Hautch girls dance, 
and eating sugar-plums. This is the ngah who was 
placed by the English on the nomir4al throne of tlio 
Malirattas, after that deposition of his brothers which 
has given rise to such dreary debates in the India i 
House and in I’arhament. Both brothers arc now 
dead. 

In one of our drives wc were favoured with the sight 
of a wild tiger in chase of an antelope. The terrible 
animal sprang across the rood at no great distance l^om 
the horses’ beads, and disappeared in the jungle. Ile 
was hunted, and killed shortly afterwards. A reward 
of fifty rupees, or five pounds English money, given 
for the discovery of a tiger, has greatly tended to di- 
minish the number of those animals in the neighbour- 
hood of the English places of abode. We remained six 
weeks at Mahableshwur, and before oar descent to the 
plsdns of the Deccan, foimd it cold enough to wish for 
a filre. The rains of the monsoon had also commenced, 
and out Journey down the Ghauts, in pouring rain, and 
by dull moady daylight> was rather in proseic oontruit 







CHAMBERS’S XSINBCltiGH J<kfRNAL. 


Biiptber up hi* abode 

i[ifi the beet apertmei^s of ^the house. The hew-cotner» 
;W man of al^Ut years ,of age, and evidently, from 
iUs dress Jah4 gait, a seafaring person, was as reserved 
and ttusocial as his landlord. His name, or at least 
that which he chose to be known by, was Wilson. He 
had one child, a daughter, about thirteen years of age, 
whom he placed at a boarding-school in the adjacent 
toytl. He seldom saw her; the intercourse between 
the fatlMr and daughter being principally carried on 
through hfary Strugnell, a widow of about thirty years 
of *g0> and a native of the place. She was engaged as 
a servant to Mr Wilson, and seldom left Craig Farm 
except on Sunday afternoons, when, if the weather was 
at ah favourable, she paid a visit to an aunt living in 
iho town ; there saw Miss Wilson; and returned home 
tisiiiaily at half- past ten o’clock — later rather than 
carhnr* Armstrong was occasionally absent from his 
home for several days together, on business, it was 
rumoured, for Wilson; and on the Sunday in the first 
Week of January 1602, both he and his wife had been 
away for upwards of a week, and were not yet re- 
turned. 

About a quarter past ten o’clock on that evening the 
early-retiring inhabitants of the hamlet were roused 
from their slumbers by a loud, continuous knocking at 
the front door of Armstrong’s house : louder and louder, 
more and more vehement and impatient, resounded the 
blows upon the stillness of the night, till the soundest 
sleepers were awakened. Windows were hastily thrown 
open, and presently numerous footsteps approached the 
scene of growing hubbub. The unwonted noise was 
caused, it was found, by Farmer Armstrong, who,, ac- 
companied by his wife, was thundering vehemently 
upon the door with a heavy black-thorn stick. Still 
no answer was obtained. Mrs Strugnell, it was sup- 
posed, had not returned from town ; but where was Mr 
Wilson, who was almost always at home both day and 
night? Presently a lad called out that white sheet 
or cloth of some sort was hanging out of one of the 
back windows. This announcement, confirming the 
vague apprehensions which had begun to germinate in 
the wise heads of the villagers, disposed them to adopt 
a more efibctual mode of obtaining admission than 
knocking seemed likely to prove. Johnson, the con- 
stable of the parish, a man of great shrewdness, at once 
proposed to break in the door. Armstrong, who, as 
well as his wife^ was deadly pale, and trembling vio- 
lently, either with cold or agitation, hesitatingly con- 
sented, and crowbars l>eing speedily procured, an en- 
trance was forced, and in rushed a score of excited 
men. Armstrong’s v^ife, it was afterwards remembered, 
caught hold of her husband’s arm in a hurried, fright- 
ened manner, Whispered hastily in his car, and then 
both followed into the houw. 

*Kow, laruier,’ cri^ Johnson, as soon as he had 
procured aH^ht, Mead the way up stairs.’ 

Arnatronifk ^ho appeared to have somewhat recovered 
frbm once up the staircase, followed 

the wh^ ^dy of rustics. On reaching the landing- 
he knocked at' Mr Wilson’s bedroom door. No 
wiui returned. Armstrong seemed to hesitate, 
"ie cbhiUble at oneb lifted the lati^ ; they entered, 

" A melancholy si^ctocle presented i 

‘ tely dr^sed, lay extended bn the floor 
He ^^been stubbed in two places in 
ib Iharpmointed instrument. Life 
y ;^he window was open. Qh ferther 
bbhtidhm many of Wilsbn’i 
p^ fegether with clbthei, 
idScm^fefA nrere found. The wbr^irohe 
be^ forced open. The; 
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hurried off by the windo# without their plunder. A 
hat was also picked up in the room, a shiny, black 
hat, much too small for the deceased. The constable 
snatched it up, and attempted to clap it on Armstrong’s 
head, but it was not nearly large enough. This, toge- 
ther with the bundles, dissipated a suspicion which had 
been growing in Johnson’s mind, and he roughly ex- 
claimed, * You need not look so scared, farmer ; it’s not 
you : that’s quite clear.’ 

To this remark neither Armstrong nor his wife 
answered a syllable, but continued to gaze at the corpse, 
the bundles, and the broken locks, in bewildered terror 
and astonishment. Presently some one asked if any- 
body had seen Mrs Strugnell ? 

The question roused Armstrong, and he said, * She is 
' not come home : her door is locked.’ 

* How do you know that ?’ cried the constable, turn- 
ing sharply round, and looking keenly in his face. * How 
do you know that ?* 

‘ Because—because,* stammered Armstrong, ‘ because 
she always locks it when she goes out.’ 

‘ Which is her room ? ’ 

‘ I’lie next to tliis.* 

They hastened out, and found the next door was fast. 

‘Are you there, Mrs Strugnell?’ shouted Johnson. 

There was no reply. 

‘ She is never home till half-past ten o’clock on Sun- 
day evenings.’ remarked Armstrong in a calmer voice, 

‘ The key is in the lock on the inside,* cried a young 
man who had been striving to peep through the key- 
hole. 

Armstrong, it was afterwards sworn, started as if he 
had been shot ; and his wife again clutched his arm with 
the same nervous, frenzied gripe as before. 

* Mrs Strugnell, are you there?* once more shouted 
the constable. He was answered by a low moan. In 
an instant the frail door was burst in, and Mrs 
Strugnell was soon pulled out, apparently more dead 
than alive, from underneath the bedstead, vdicre she, 
in speechless consternation, lay partially concealed. 
Placing her in a chair, they soon succeeded — much 
more easily, indeed, than they anticipated — in restoring 
her to consciousness. Nervpusly she glanced round the 
circle of eager faces that environed her, till her eyes fell 
upon Armstrong and his wife, when she gave a loud 
shriek, and muttering, ‘ They, they are the murderers,’ 
swooned, or appeared to do so, again instantly. 

The accused persons, in spite of their frenzied pro- 
testations of innocence, were instantly seized and taken 
off to a place of security ; Mrs Strugnell was conveyed 
to a neighbour’s close by ; the house was carefully 
secured ; and the agitated and wondering villagers 
departed to their several homes, but not, I fancy, to 
sleep any more for that night. 

The deposition made by Mrs Strugnell at the inquest 
on the body was in substance as follows ' 

* On the afternoon in question she had, in accoidance 

with her usual custom, proceeded to town. She called 
on her aunt, took tea with her, and afterwards went to 
the Independent Chapel. After sei Vice, she called to 
see Miss Wilson, but was informed that, in consequeneb 
of a severe cold, the young lady was gone to bed. She 
then immediately proceeded homewards, and conse- 
quently arrived at Craig Farm more than an hour be- 
fore her usual time. She let herSelf in with her latch 
kej", and proceeded to her bedroom. Tliere was no 
light in Mr WUsoii’s chamber, but she could lusar him 
moving about in it. She was just abbut td go down 
stairs, having put away her Sunday bohnet and shawl, 
when she heaVd a iiblse, as of persons entering by the 
back way, and watkifig gentty across the idteben floor. 
Alarmed as to wlio it Hr and Mzi ArniBtrong 

not being expected home for she f^ntly 

dosed her door,. And A fh# mlnuteb; A 

she hoiird st^lthy t1#t^A^dinA the erOskih 

and prmhriy her door m a vbleein a low 

hurried whijiper silA Hnty* iare you tbete?” She 
was pbddte It Arins^ngVTii^^^h^^ was 




tbtty had no reftton to gtyo I Tlie fact was, their comic- 
tton ^ the pf Itonete’ guilt had been yerj much shaken 
; by the croBs-ezamlnation of the chief witness for the 
prosecutioni and this recommendation was n compro- 
mise which conscience made with dodbt. I hare known 
many such instances. 

The usual ridiculous fotmality of asking the wretched 
convicts what they had to urge w)iy sentence should not 
be passed upon them was gone through ; tiie judge, with 
unmoved feelings, put on the fatal cap ; and then a new 
and stmrtling light burst upon the mysterious, bewilder- 
ing affiiir* 

•Stop, my lord!’ exclaimed Armstrong with rough 
vehemence. * Hear mo speak ! I*ll tell ye all about it ; 

I will indeed, my lord. Quiet, Martha, I tell yc. It's 
1, ray lord, that’s guilty, not the woman. God bless 
ye, my lord ; not the wife I Doant hurt the wile, and I’se 
tell ye all about it. 1 alone am guilty ; not, the Lord be 
p]miscd, of murder, but of robbery ! ' 

•John!— John!* sobbed the wite, clinging passionately 
to her husband, * let us die together !’ 

• Quiet, Martha, T tell ye ! Yes, my lord, Vse tell yc 
all about it. 1 was gone away, wife and T, for more nor 
R week, to receive money for Mr Wihon, on aeconut of 
smuggled goods — that money, my lord, a 4 was found in 
the chest. When wo came home on that dreadful Sun- 
day night, my lord, wc went in back way ; and hearing 
a noise, 1 went up stairs, and found poor Wilson stone- 
dead on the floor. I were dreadful sheared, and let drop 
tho oandlc. I called to wife, and told her of i(. She 
screamed out, and anuust fainted away. And then, my 
lord, all at once the devil shot it into my head to keep 
the money I ha J brought j and knowing as the kcj s cf 
the desk where the mortgage writing w'ls kept was in 
the bedroom, I crept back, as that falsc-heai ted woman 
said, got the keys, and took the deed ; and then X per- 
suaded wife, who had been trembling m the kitchen all 
tho wditle, that wc had better go out quiet again, as 
there was nobody in the house hut us : J had tried tliat 
woman’s door — and we might perhaps be taken lor the 
murderers. And so we*diil; and that’s tho downright, 
honest truth, my lord. I’m rightly served, but Crod^ 
bless you, doant hurt the woman — my wife, my lorci, 
these thirty years. Five-and-twenty years ago come 
Alay, which 1 shall never see, we buried Oi4.r two tliil- 
dren. Had they lived, 1 might have been a better man ; 
but the place they left empty was soon filled up by love 
of cursed lucre, and that has brought me hero. T desorv e 
it i but oh, mercy, my lord! mcEg^, good gentlemen ! ’— 
turning from tho stony features of the judge to the jury, 
as if they could help him—* not for me, but the wife 
She bo as innocent of this as a new-born babe. It’s 11 

I I scoundrel that 1 be, that has brought thee, Martha, 
to this shameful pass !’ The rugged man snatched his 
life^mpanion to his breast with passionate emotion, 
and tears of remorse and agony streamed down his 
rough cheeks. 

1 WAS deeply afteoted, and felt that the man had 
uttered iSie whole truth. It was evidently one of those 
oases In whkdi a person liable to suspicion damages his 
own cause by resorting to a trick. No doubt, by his 


act of theft ArSastrong had been driven to an expedient 
whlchjirould not hate been adopted by a person per- 
fbctly innocent. And thus, from one thing to another, 
waige of murder had been fixed upon him and his 
inlilets wjUb. When his confession had been uttered, 1 
lAi a species of selMjCcusation in having contribute to 
m ^tmetion, and gladly would I have undone 

prooeedingB. The judge, on the contrary, 
Kiidte undisturbed, Viewing the harangue of Ann* 
rfumi hi n mere ti|iue*of fatsehood, ho oooUy pro- 
nounoed oentonoe of death on the prisoners. l%ey 


hands. In tho evening I sallied forth to tho judge’s 
lodgings. Tic listened to all 1 bad to say ; but was 
quite imperturbable. The obstinate old man was satis- 
fied that the sentence was as it should be. 1 returned 
to my inn in a fever of despair. Without the approval 
of the judge, I knew that an application to the secretary 
of stato was futile. There was not even time to send to ' 
London, unless tho judge had granted a respite. , 

All Saturday and Sunday I was in misery. I de- 
nounced capital punishment as a gross iniquity —a | 
national sin and disgrace ; iny feelings of course being \ 
influenced somewhat by a recollection of that unhappy 
affair of Harvey, noticed in my previous paper. I half | 
resolved to give up the bar, and rather go and sweep i 
the streetfl for a livelihood, than run the risk of getting | 
poor people hanged who did not deserve it. 

On tho Afonday morning I was pacing up and down I 
my breakfast-room in tlie next assi/o town, in a stato 
of great excitement, when a chaise -and -four drove 
rapidly up to the hotel, and out tumbled Johnson the 
constable. His tale was soon told. On tlie previous 
evening, the landlady of the Black Swan, .i road-i.i<lf 
public-house about four miles distant from tiio rune of 
the murder, rendmg the name of Fcarce in llie report of 
tho trial in the Sunday county paper, sent for Jolin on 
to state that tiiot person had on the fatal evening called 
and left a portmanteau in her charge, promibing to c lU 
for it in an hour, but had never been there since D i 
opening the pDrfcraante.ui, Wilson’s watch, chain., rnd 
seals, and other property, were discovered in it ; and 
Johnson had, as soon as it was possible, B( t off in ee.in h 
of me. Instantly, for there was not a moment to sp ire, 

I, in company wiLh Armstrong's eonnstl, bought the 
judge, and wdtli some dilUculty obtained fiom him a 
tornuil order to the sliordf to susptnd the execution 
till further orders. Oil 1 and tlie constable stuted, 
and happily arrived in time to stay the execution, 
and deprive tiio already-assnnhlcd mob of the brutal 
exhibition they ''o anxiously awaited. On inqmriinr 
for M.iry Btrugnell, wo fnniul th.it she had absconded 
on the e\eniug of the trial. All boarcli for her provul 
vain. 

Five months had passed away; tho fate of Arm&tron< 
and his wife was still undecided, when a message was 
brought to my (di.inibers in the Temple fnmi a woman 
said to bo dying in St Bartholomew's llospital. It vras 
Mary Strugnell; who, when in a state of intoxication, 
had fallen down in front of u carriage, as she was cross- 
ing near llolbom Hill, and had l>oth her legs broken. 
She was dying miserably, and had sent for me to make 
a full confession relative to Wilsrin’s murder. Arm. 
strong’s account wais perfectly correct Tho deed was 
committed by l^earce, and they were i>ackiiig up their i 
plunder when they were startled by the unexpected re- 
turn of the Armslrougs. IVarcc, snatching up a bundle 
and a portmanteau, escaped by the window; she had 
not nerve emsugh to attempt it, and crawled back to 
her bedroom, where she, watching tho doings of tho 
farmer through the chinks of the partition which sepa- i 
rated her room from the passage, oonoocted the story i 
which convicted the prisoners, l^arce thinking him- I 
self pursued, too heavily encumbered for rapid flight, 
left ^ portmanteau as described, intending to call for 
it in the morning, if his fears proved rnuudlcss. He. 
however, had not courage to risk esUiog again, and 
made the best of his way to London. Ho was now in 
Newgate under sentence of death for a bu?glam aeoonw ^ i 
p«i»iyl by to ' 

ing he ana his gang naa enteroa siusiobnea. i looK 


care to have the d 
proper fermi and 


ition of the dying w|oteh put into^ 
reeult was, a^er a great ddal of 


A ww* the oonueel for the defence 

•ad « 1 vm (kit at heart , for 

aifanitu^ Sw dttwa Mov^'creatorea wai oa my 


where, 1 «evw bimbled my wif to inquire. X>e^ 
gmtaiy wim 1 to Ik ahfo « law tp vHh av haode efeti 
aflhir wbinb lud oOit me eo much anxiety and vexatlea i 
ailiaM fw leaioa it uflbrdad me of not oomint 



conclusions, even when the truth seems, as it were, upon 
the surface of the matter, has not been, I trust, without 
its uses. 


THE ENCHANTED BAY. 

fTiiB following adventure of a boat’s crow, in their voyage 
from Pusst'fision Island, a small guwio station near (he 
coast of South Africa, to Walwich Bay on the mainland, 
is extracted from the * Capo Town Mirror,’ a \cry meiito- 
lious miscellany recently commenced J : — 

Tho breeze was very light, and it was midnight before wo 
hoard the breakers on Pelican Point, a long M)it of sand, 
forming the western side of Walwich Bay. It was then 
blowing fresh, with very thick weather, and wo stood oft* till 
morning. At dayliglit on tlic P 2 th wo stood in again for 
Pelican Point; os the wind now blow from tho south-east, 
which was directly off the hay, w'o found il would bo 
necessary to woik in. I therefore fillcvl tho ballast-casks, 
to give the boat a better hold on tho water, and kept 
three hands haling, as sho then leaked vciy badly. In 
this w.ay wo got In before evening, near enough to see, 
close to the beach, on tho e.ist sido of tlio bay, opposite 
' Pelican Point, a small storehouse, built ot planks, with a 
I bilge triangle or ‘shears’ near it, snob as arc used to 
I fasten cattle to for slaughtering. 

'I’lie wind, however, ooiitiiiucd adverse, and we wcie nn- 
a^>le to cflect a landing hoforo sunset, and wore thus obliged 
to stand out to sea again. As the evening adiaueed, the 
wind diew round to the south-west, and w.is thus drniiig 
ns gradually over towards the land north ot the bay, neir 
tho inoiith of tho Sw’akop Uiver. Not beiii^ able to we.ir 
, the lioal, for fear of her tilling, wc weio obligid to ‘ cluh- 
' haul' lur, by throwing overboard, on the wi at her how, a 
sail Inslied to an onr, an<l tliis made f.ut by a Hue passing 
round to the leo-how of th<‘ boat, 'riie sail and o«tr tloated 
, oil the surtaeo, and not being so high out of water as the 
I boat, W’ore not eaniod forward #»o let by the hme of the 
wind. Thus tho line, ]mlling at the Ice-how, giaduallv 
dn'w tlu‘ boat’s head round to tho south-east, and she then 
I diiltcd along pnrtllol with the laud. L have given ihu 
I explanation not for tho bmiclit of si'amcn, who of course 
do not need it, hut for those lenders who ma> iimir hap- 
' pen to ha\e seen a boat put about in thi» f.idiioii. 

I My eotniianimiH were now re.idy to giie up citogetlier, 
j believing mat wo should never reach tho land. 'I hey were 
(piitc worn out, and for a time relused to h'ud a Jiaiid in 
woiking tho boat, declaring that it w'as useless, and that 
our ease was desperate. At length, utter much rifisonuig 
and iicrsuasion, 1 induced them to aid iu making ouo more 
trial. 

By good fortune, shortly after midnight, tho wind, for 
tho first time since we lelt the ship, camu out from the 
northward, and enabled us to stand in, ns we thought, 
directly for tho ha 5. What was our buriirise and alanii, 
then, to find, when tho sun rose over tho eastern moun- 
tains, that we were approaching a part of the coast of wdiieh 
we had not tho slightest recollection I On our starb^ ard 
bow, where wo expected to boo Pelican Point, was a low 
sandy island, that we liad no knowlcdgo of whatever. 
Other lalaudB lay right ahead between us and the moun- 
tains. Tlichut imif tho shears were nowhtjo to bo seen. 
Wc oould not toll wlmt to make of it. 1 began to bo afraid 
that wo had been oarried by a current to a place laid down 
on tho chart as Sandwich Harbour, about thirty mih*8 
south of Wslwlch Bay, though how wo could have come 
so far in so short a time 1 oould nut imagine. 

We omitinueil to stand on, in great wonder and per- 
plexity, till Ffedeiiok Noon suddculy exclaimed, ‘‘wc! 
there is a woman in a white sliawl on that island.’ Wo 
looked, and certainly saw something that had very much 
tho appearance ho described. But while wo were doubting 
and siieoulatlng upon it, tho supposed woman suddenly 
unfolded her wiiigs and flew off, m tho shape of a iieUn^n 
with 1m>wn wings and a white neoh and head. Wo had a 
hearty Jaugh at Fred’s miatshp, but were at the same 
time Dttsued to think how it was that wo had not to- 
covorod tho deception till the W»d flow away, os the dia* 
tanco did not soom groat onohgh to give too to sutm m 
error. 

At length, as wo kept drawing In to the "md, some one 
cried ouw thoie Is a viUo^,*nd the people about It’ 
And sure enough IHere they were, right be>>ro us, and, 
as H seomed, not half a nme distant; Them waa a row 
of tound'toppod huts above tho beach ; and the people, 


in elctliing of vtirious colours, were standing before them, 
apparently en^.igi'd in watching our motions. The little 
naked brown clnldrcn conld also lie disiinguiihod running 
about at the edge of the water. The people seemed to be 
numerous, and wo were at first unocriain how to act* 
At length, after a brief eon&idoration, 1 determined to 
take the risk of landing alone. Putting off a pmrt of my 
clothes, in order to swim ashore, and giving my watch 
and some other smnll articles which 1 had alioiit me to 
J^Vedcrlck to keep, I directed my eonipanioiis, in ca^o they 
saw any harm befall me, to bear away immediately for an 
anchorage laid down on the coast to the northward, whore 
it was possible that they might find a trading vessel, op 
at least obtain soino provisions on shore. 

I then jumped into tho water. Tlio splash which I 
mado produced a miraculous olfect: the whulo <to\Ad of 
people on bhorc, great and small, gray, red, and hrown, 
instantly soared up into the air, and flow away in .v cloud 
of pelicans, tinmingoes, band-pipert*, and other birds. Tins 
put tho climax to our perplexity. Wo weio loo much 
astonished tCj he cmiised at our siiango blunder. Beai- 


iug up agilK jbr tho sliuic, we prcMeiilly arrived .at the 
beach, and lauvwal. On going u]> to the supposed village, 
it proved to he the skeleloii of an cnonnous whale, whos(’ 
arching ribs had taken the app<*araiuo oi a row of native 
huts. Still it hicined vciy bineular that wo should havo 
he»‘n so completely derciveil nf so shoit a distance. 

On looking ahoiit ur, wo t<nind that not only wis the 
land wo stood on an isl lud, hut wo were 8urroun<Ie<l hy 
imniheilebs low sandy islets, bc*t\\e(ii which the sc.i was 
rmmii^ iu and out in tlu* stningiat inamier. My eom- 
panions now became giiatly ahiiiied, dcfUring that wo 
bhuuhl.ill peri.liii wo renmmed there, and iiiHistiiig that 
wo fihould quit this desolate and unknown icgiun,and look 
tor VValwnh Ikij. To (piiet them, and to deiv up tho 
mioerbunty of our siiualion, I rcsohid, ns il was now' 
neiily noon, to eet an observation, and determine our real 
bituation. Aeioidmgly, wc vent back to the bo it, aiul 
stood oiit from the Lind, iu order to obtain a clear hoii/un. 
On taking tho ahitmh ol llte hun, ami uiakhig the o.dcu 
Ittion 1 found that we w(ie in tho pieiise latitude of 
Walwich ila.v. Tho olheis thought that 1 was deceivin'’' 
them; hut feeling j’osilive T w.isiight, 1 resolved to stand 
m for tho shore ag im, in ho]>cs that the ni} ^teiy would be 
clc ired up. 

' And now a woudiiful change was apparent. The buu, 
having passed the meridian, was now Bhhiing with a 
wcBteni dcelinalinu. A smart breeze, moreover, h.nl 
arisen and swept away the liazo that hung over tho Laid. 
With it, and with the change in tho position of the smi, 
tho unnufo, wliieh hud hern the cause of all our per 
plexitics, h.nd diBapi>cared. Everything was now familiar 
to us as wc had been it on the previous aftenioon. There 
was Peliean Point, with tlie skeleton of the wlialc, and the 
hundreds of birds about it, no longer magnified by tile 
deceptive hare, but in their natuial proportions, Tho 
straits which had converted it into an island were now 
changed to dry land, as wais also the seeming sea which 
had ilowed about the sand-hills on shoie, and turned them 
into so many islets. On the opposite side of tho bay, tho 
store and the triangle, which had lieen concealed by the 
mist, were plainly visible. The Bouroo of all onr mistakes 
was now apparent ; at tho same time, 1 am inclined to 
think that any other persons, coming in as wo did, Would 
have been oqiially deceived. When wo told the mis- 
sionaries of our troubles andperpldxilicB on this occasion, 
they were very much amuBoa, and sold that they had at 
first been frequently puzzled, both at the bay and in tra- 
velling through tho oonntry, hy tho delusive appoaranocs 
of tho mirage, to which it required some tituo to beoomo 
BO accustomed os not to be misled. Tho Imy, they said, 
from its shape, and tho nature of tho eoun£tV»abont ft, 
seemed to ho peculiarly sul^jcot to tUoao variatloas in the 
density and reftaetive power of the atmosphere which 
give riao to those singular effbots. jl have been thus parti- 
cular in desoribing th^, thiiiklll|E fhat It may he or use 
to brother marines m wm guard against tlijs 

source of deception on apprMiUtig a <^t. 


BepetiUon la the mother of 41 oulturo. Like the ftosco 
painter, lot the etowior Uy his colours on the wet chalk; 
they dry in, but he will renew them aMih and 

Agiun until they roMfdn and bloom for 
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SPlSBSf FISCAL ^AEADOX. 

' iHw duty of Xi.12, 10s. per tun, until lately levied on aporm 
;^^1lRs ceased and detenniped. On this event the * Atlas' 
ilh^papet liaa the foUowini^ observations : ~ * For the 
fhiure,epenn oil will^be obtainable for L.12, 10s. pet tun less 
than it has hitherto cost; and from tliis circumstance it 
would seetn to follow, as a natural iufcronce, that the mar- 
ket price of the article should show a reduction to the 
amount. This, however, is not the fact. The price of 
I sperm oil, ou the remission of the duty, fell only from L.84 
to L.82 per tun : the decline being L.2 instead of £.12, 10s., 
or less than one-sixth of the presumable abatement. This 
is one of those paradoxes which arc frequently presented 
to the observer of commercial phenomena. By what re- 
condite law of prices, or occult mercantile art, is tlie 
sudden disappearance of twelve and a-haif from one scale 
batooed by tlie withdrawal of only two from the other? 
This is a One case for the antagonists of free trade. There 
will not be wanting ignorant or unscrupulous champions 
of monopoly ready to argue that the difference between 
L.2 and L.12, 10s. will be pocketed by the merchants, 
instead of benefiting the consmner, and that the only 
effect of the vaunted commercial emancipation will bo to 
swell the gains of a parasitic class at the expense of the 
public revenue. . It is worth while to anticipate and re- 
fute an argument so plausible and so delusive. For this 
purpose it is only necessary to remind the reader of the 
inilaenoe of the past and the future on the present, in all 
human affairs, including commercial operations. For three 
yean past the abolition of this duty has been looked 
forward to by the pjirties concerned, who have doubtless 
iSken the prospect of reduction into account, as one clement 
amongst others in the estimation of value, and the settle- 
ment of price : so tliat, when Monday last brought tlie 
anticipated change, a considerable proportion of its effect 
.had already been incurred by anticipation. This is the 
effect of the past on the present. The influence of the 
future has an analogous tendency to abate the immediate 
decline of price. The holders naturally inquire what sup- 
plies are expected from the fisheries, and compare the 
probable imports with the probable demand. It so happens 
that at present the stock of sperm oil hand is relatively 
low, and the fresh supplies of tlie year are not expected to 
be large. Tins acts as a further counterpoise to the dimi- 
nution of value resulting from the abolition of the duty.. 
The price of sperm oil may be described as having fallen tlie 
whole amount of L.i2, lOs. per tun, in consequence of the 
Jisaal change, and as having then recovered ne.i.rly its former 
level, in consequence of the real dearth. Had the dearth 
and the duty co-ejaistedf the price would have been L.12, 10s. 
bighor than it is : so that the benefit reaped by tlie public 
from the abatement of duty, though veiled by the contrary 
influence of an incidental scarcity, is not the less a real and 
positive saving to the full amount of L.]2, 10s. per tun.' 

Similar observations might be made in reference to the 
termination of the duty on leather a few years ago. No 
one gets shoes any cheaper in consequence of taking off 
this duty, say many persons. True; but this in in conse- 
quence of the demand for shoes having increased by the 
increase of population, and this demand keeps up the price 
. of most kinds of shorn to the former level. Had the duty 
not been taken off, shoes would new liave been so much 
dearer, because leather is an article which does not admit 
of a rapid and illimitable increase, like any kind of cloth, 
and the deipand is continually pressing on the supply. 
.Have the publib, then, not received a benefit by tlio with- 
drawal nf the duty on this article ? Assuredly they have. 

PROSPERITY AND PROGRESS. 

From all have seen for a century, the tide of affairs 
has set in In waves : any extraordinary advance has always 
; booit foIlQwed by a reflux. In vain is it bid * be still for 
■.iiU'.one of the conditions, and perhaps ipeahs, if not of the 
! at least of the progress of 8oeibty->-whlch, amidst 

steadily up and down on the 
ilpl^ the dominion of a power that makes 

under laws which can only 

dM!i^4 hy^ accurate^ analysed observation. M 
ntiiM advance, the severity of 

general coarse etn be calculated 
and provision will bo 
their recurrence ; as the losses 
of are mitigated by the 

KAbwle^will banish 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiobn with tho meek brown cyo*, 

In whOHS orbs a shadow lies. 

Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

Thou, whose lodes outshine tho sun. 

Golden tresRCs, wreathed in one. 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet ! 

Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 

Oasing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet's swift advance. 

On tho river's broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to theo must seem. 

As the river of a dream 1 

Then, why pause with indecision, 

When bright angels in thy vi.>ion 
liockon thee to fields Elysion ? 

Seest thou sliadows sailing by, 

As the dove, with startled eye. 

Sees the falcon's shadow fly ? 

Hear'st thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more. 

Deafened by the cataract's roar ? 

Oh, thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quick sands-rllfo hath snares: 

Care and age come unawares I 

liiko the swell of some sweet tune. 

Mom is risen Into noon, 

May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the%ough where slumbered 
Duds and blossoms monymumbered : 

Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 

When tho yoimg heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in tliy hand : 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One tuiioh of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth. 

In thy heart the dow of youth, 
f .. On thy lips tho smile of truth. 

Oh, that dew like halm shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal. 

Even as sleep ouir eyes doth seal. 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart ; 

For a smile of God thou art 
Poems. 

0 60LID MILK 1 

Wo observe iu tho Re^rtory of Patent Inventions for 
January, that a Mr Felix Louis of Southwark Has enrolled 
a process for preserving cows’ milk, goats’ milk, and asses’ 
milk, by converting the same into solid cakes or masses, 
which are soluble in warm water, and-whioh may be kept 
for a long time without losing their original sweetness and 
freshness. The entire {irocess, if we understand aright the 
terms of the specification, consists in a little sweetening 
by sugar, agitation, evaporation, and pressure. 

TSE B^ST rpiEND. 

The most agreeable of all <Knnpanlons is a simple, frank 
man, without any high pretensions to aii:bppro8sive great- 
ness; one who loviw life, and understands tl^ use of it ; 
obliging alike at ell hours; above all, of a golden temper, 
and steadfast as anchor. For such a one we gladly 
8xohsiige the greatest jenius/ the most brilliant wit, the 
pxOfoundest thinker.— 


PttbMsdlby^ A It. ChiAimaas, High flt^ Bdlnbuigh. Also 
sold^hy p. OMAWBias^ 9S Aigyto Str^ 3 , oun. 

l>ttbliii.^rrintsd by W. a&dR. Ou AHBkas, Edhibiugh* 
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KKACTION AGAINST PHILANTHROry. 
Tutnos arc not at present looking well for philanthropy. 
Tile public is cviiiently turning against many of the 
scheiiies for lessening evil and promoting good which 
have occupied attention for some years past. For this 
we can see good reasons, and we do not entirely regret 
the reaction ; hut it ia desirable that tlie ebb-tide sliould 
not go too far back, and it will be necessary that some 
other measures he taken to fulfil tlie same purposes in 
our social economy. 

The late philanthropic paroxysm was itself a reaction 
from a previous state of indilierencc. We are not old ; 
yet we can recollect the time when prisons were foul 
and unregulated, so as to form a real punishment both 
to the criminal and the debtor ; wlicu a group of human 
beings was Iianged every month or so for shoplifting, 
f(»rgery, and other secondary olTcnccs; when the con- 
dition of the very poor was little remarked, or only so 
to he passed over as a thing unavoidable, and not to he 
helped or interfered witli; and wlieii the idea of Night 
Aai lums, Houses of Refuge, and Ragged Schools, had 
;«s yet visited no one’s dreams. The heart and stomach 
of the puV>lic were then stout, and men in general were 
able to endure the ills <if their neighbours with traii- 
<iuillity. Uy and by IMrs Fry began to see after prisons, 
which in a little time were converted into quiet, cleanly 
workshops, where life had no drawback hut only that 
of being a little solitary. Mr Owen and ]\Ir Rrougham 
raised an outcry about education, and soon the humbler 
denizens of the community found themselves in circum- 
stances ti>*gratify contending philanthropists of superior 
rank by allowing their children to go to school gratis. 
Humanity came into fashion ; everything like vengeful 
punishment was given up, because the public could not 
stand it. It was discovered to be a great and para- 
mount duty of all who could take any «are of theiu- 
yclves, that they should also take care of all those 
wlio could or would not — sec to their being fed and 
housed, kept in clean flannels, well-swept hearthstones, 
and honey suckled doorways, provided w'ith everything 
which the honest poor of old times had been accus- 
tomed to provide for themselves ; in short, tlic cvery- 
bo(ly-(lo-for-evcry-body principle came to he the great 
motto of modem society. This has raged its time, and 
now wc begin to see that the mass of crime and misery 
has not been lessened, but rather increased. It is 
shrewdly suspected that, in our anxiety to give succour, 
we liavc only relieved from responsibility, so as to 
propagate that which wo had thought to repress. 
Many now begin to think that, after all, our ances- 
tors were not so far wrong as they once appeared in 
demanding that every sound ^rson should chiefly see 
to his own subsistence and tnat of his offspring, and 
in inflicting the punishment of neglect, if not one*of a 


more positive kind, where this alleged duty was not 
performed. 

It must Jje admitted that the facts tend very much 
to show ^Sltiiuiminity may ho carried to a i)oint where 
it defeats it#* own objects. During the forty years of 
philanthropy, commitments for oflences have increased 
in their proportion to population sixfold. Tliis cannot 
be to more than a fractionary extent the result of in- 
creased vigilance in the police, or of any similar cause. 
Seeing that it has gone on hand in Jjand with a con- 
tinual softening of the lot of criminals, one cannot but 
think the two things in some degree connected as cause 
and eflect, more particularly as we frequently hear of 
ollcnces being committed directly for the purpose of 
securing a retreat in the comforts of tlic jail. One such 
fact as that the prison accommodation of an English 
county actually u)sts tweuty-six pounds for each inmate 
per annum, exclusive of tlie eharg(i for food, is sulli- 
cicntly startling. Now the modern idea as to criminals 
— reform ratlier than punish tlicm — is highly amiable, 
and entitled to honour, on account of the feelings from 
which it springs; but it maybe a mistake, or it may 
be impracticable, and if fully proved to he less dlica- 
cious than the other plan, society is entitled to give it 
lip. In our growing s(iueamishncss, we have perhaps 
come to ignore punishment too much. The rrovideiice 
wdiich overrules all docs not do so. It jmnishes im- 
prudence and wickedness by disease and death every 
hour of every day. V/hat if stern measures are ulti- 
matelj" the most humane after all ? 

During the same i)eriod, the regulated expenditure 
for the relief of poverty in all the various ways has 
increased enormously ; and yet the number of beggars 
has not been lessened ; neither has there been a dimi- 
nution of the numbers of those poor people who, wc 
arc told, pine unrelieved. On the contrary, human 
patience is worn out with the importunities of ragged 
men, women, and children, in the streets of every 
large town ; and the meaner parts of each city arc now 
as much crammed with hopeless destitution as ever. 
About fourteen years ago, one hundred and forty thou- 
sand pounds was the outlay for the poor in Scotland 
through the regular channels : now the expenditure in 
the parishes is approaching half a million : there is a 
vast increase of beneficence in other ways ; and yet 
there is more obtrusive mendicancy, and more obscure 
unreached wretchedness, than formerly. It follows that 
either society i» going through a rapid course of detno- 
ralisation from causes independent of poverty, or that 
our late solicitude to take the burdens of individuals' 
upon the public shoulders has resulted in this demo- 
ralisation, notwithstanding, it may be, an increase in 
the general resources of the community. 

Even granting that the^Iattcr inference is only matter 
of suspicion, and not proved, all may well feel that it 
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forms a grave sulvject of doliboratioii. Each -will pro- 
bably have his own feelings as to how far we arc called 
upoiif by a regard for our fellow- creatures, to substitute 
for this system of impulsive philanthropy a policy, of 
which the leading feature should be, that individuals 
must be taught to trust mainly to themselves, their own 
exertions, and their own virtue, for what they require in 
their mortal pilgrimage. The tendency is now certainly 
towards this course, as if the errors of the past were 
already too notorious to be denied. It is in such cir- 
cumstances that we find ourselves called upon for a few 
remarks. 

First, then, it strikes us as but the simplest jnstice, 
as' well as the best policy, that abrupt transitions should 
he avoided. If society has erred, and, by its error, 
created a multitude of dependents, it is only the duty 
of society to cut otf this dependence with as little inflic- 
tion of suffering as possible. It is, liowever, equally 
clear that no such change can be brought about with- 
out a very considerable amount of suffering ; and for 
this let all bo prepared. The poor will find themselves 
as in the hands of the surgeon, and the ‘ good souls ’ 
who look on cannot expect to escape without a few' 
sympathetic twinges. 

i Tlic grand means by which n more healthy system is 
I to be restored, is undoubtedly a change in the expres- 
; sions of popular opinion on the nature of society and its 
I obligations. For some years past, most popular writers 
( have strongly favoured such views as tend to make 
I the child of humble toil believe himself the r4ccredited 
i nursling of society, inste ad of a being commissioned by 
I nature to take bis place in the general scene of industry, 
f^nd employ his own faculties in providing for bis own 
necessities, ^)wing no man anything but love. It will 
now be necessary to look the primary lav,' of nature in 
the face, that lie who w ill not w’ork, must w-ant—a rule 
not at nil interfering with the claim of humanity in 
favour of those unable for work, or who in some par- 
ticular exigency cannot obtain employment, but wdiich 
assurcjilly, in its general bearing, must be paramount 
to every other consideration. For wha' is tlie society 
which is looked to as tliat which must do for every- 
body, but only a cluster of persons who are obliged 
to work for everything wdiich they possess ? In what 
predicament would tiiis society be if every unit com- 
posing it w'crc, instead of working for iiiniself, to ex- 
pect that the rest should work for him ? In that case 
1 it is easy to see that w'e slumld immediately be landed 
i in all the practical difficulties of a vicious circle. A 
’ would be expecting 11 to help him, 1) would be look- 
ing to C, while C again was resting in expectation of 
aid from A and 11. !No one would be working, but all 
W'oiild be idle expectancy, and meanwhile starvation 
w ould he making its approaches. It is pure delusion to 
talk, of property being saddled with any obligation, be- 
r yond wdiat is imposed by humanity and expediency, to 
i support tlie whole of those who may be, or who may re- 
present themselves as being, in w'ant ; because property 
I is open to every man, and is nothing but what may be 
! saved by self-denial out of the aggregate results of in- 
dustry. It is not apt to occur to those who allow them- 
selves to look for or partake of the public beneficence, to 
what an extent they are a grievance and a discredit by 
so doing. Under protection of the universal tenderness 
towards meritorious and unavoidable poverty, they feel 
as if there wore no dishonour in theiw circumstances, 
even while . it is clear mid-day that they might, by 
fair exertion, raise themselves into independence. Un- 
reflecting as they arc on the subject, it is but the 
tritest of facts, that the drain of the products of in- 
dustry by the idle in all their various forms is a tre- 
mendous drag upon the social machine, and a continual 
cause of the production of ^^resh destitution— an evil 
I constantly reproducing itself. J^o one can be entitled 



to rank in equality with his fellow-cfeatures who, for 
any but the most compelling of causes, adds himself to 
this fatal burden. On the contrary, he ever must be a 
legitimate subject of contempt and reprobation to his 
neiglibours. 

Not only is it necessary for each, to work, but even 
the responsibility for finding employment must mainly 
be left to the individual. On this point there has been 
fully as much fallacy as on any other. In fact society 
is no more bound to find work for any of its members, 
than to support any who will not work — humanity 
being here, as in the other case, the only claim which 
any one can have upon another. Were the opposite 
principle to be adopted, what test should society liave 
that the individual had really been unable to obtain 
work, or had not rejected a fitting employment on im- 
proper grounds ? A noble shelter it would be, indeed, 
for the indolent and the fastidious I How would it suit 
that the busy should have to seek for the work, while 
the disengaged waited till it was found*^ Let the com- 
mniiity furnish work ! And keep up national workshops 
where half work was done, and done badly, in ruinous 
competition with the independent industrious pursuing 
the same trades. Wo have all seen w'hat this princijde 
results in. No, no ; there is but one simple plan for 
every unit of ms— that he shmdd gv.t at somefliing he can 
ihf and do it, no matter wliat it is, if only I ho best 
thing he can do. Every aberration from this rule must 
be fatal while human nature remains as it is. 

It might bo worthy of consideration how fur the 
recognised evils arising from failure of employment 
might be remedied by a system resembling that wliicdi 
supports Greenwich Hospital for the benefit of invalid 
sailors ; namely, n regulated stoppage out of all wsges 
realised by operatives. We have no calculations on the 
subject ; but we liave no doubt that a discount on pay, 
such as would scarcely tell on any man’s ordinary com- 
forts while in full employment, would provide a fund 
sufficient to succour all v:orthy persons accidentally 
thrown out of work, as well as soften those periodical 
failures of employment in large districts, and in parti- 
cular branches of manufacture, which form so painful a 
feature of our present social condition. It appears to 
us tliat the state is as well entitled to come in and 
enforce sufih a system, as it is to lay on any taxes 
'whatever for general objects. Situated as most work- 
ing-men are, thus to give them even compulsorily the 
benefits which the middle -classes derive from their 
reserves of capital, would be a real boon ; and, as such, 
it w'ould jirobably come in time to be regardetl by all 
those possessing any reflection or endowed with the 
spirit of independence. It is not to be coutein plated as 
a substitute for poor-rates. The impotent poor might 
be provided for exactly as they are at present, while, to 
prevent all jealousy as to the relief of the middle-classes 
from any part of their existing burdens, it might be 
arranged that they should become contributors to the 
National Futid for the Unemployed to the extent of the 
present expenditure on belialf of able-bodied paupers. 

By such plans, and by the never-failing humanity of 
such a society as ours, it may be expected that, even 
under an ascertained necessity for reaction again.st the 
present over-philanthropic schemes and movements, no 
monstrous outrage will be committed. Yet many com- 
placent and self-indulgent illusions must be dispelled. 
We must not expect it to be wholly an affair of rose- 
water. The case is not that of a gentleman with 
money in his pockets going into a theatre to l)c 
amused, but that of a patient entering an hospital to 
be subjected to medical and surgical treatment. The 
increasing tendencies to crime and pauperism are, to 
}dl appearance, the exponents of fallacious systi-^ms. 
The systems must needs be changed before the symp- 
toms will abate. One great source of the evil seems 
to be, our error as to the degree in which guilt and 
misery can be banished .from the earth. For years 
past, the public has acted ns if it hoped to regulate 
every impulse and dry every eye. Calm observation of 
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l/ the materials we have to deal with shows this to be im- 
possible. Human nature cannot be greatly changed in 
one or two generations. Civilisation has always been a 
plant of slow growth. Most undoubtedly, then, it were 
as wise to expect hot water under cold ice, as to look for 
a paradise in the present state of things. On the con- 
trary, where there is so much temptation presented to 
natures so constituted, there Will be much crime ; and 
while men still act by impulse, instead of reason, there 
must be much resulting sorrow. We must, then, how- 
ever painful it may be, submit to tlie idea that there 
will he pain. We must consent to take tlie world as 
God has given it to us — a scene of mingled weal and 
wo, M’here even happiness only can exist in contrast 
with its opposite, where want becomes tlie grand sti- 
mulus to the labours which create our enjoyments, and 
sorrow the great pui’ificator of our spirits, and that 
j which most effectiuilly raises us above and beyond this 
{ limited and sordid scene. 


i MONTENEGRO, 

j The eastern shores of the Adriatic, and contiguous 
, islands, have been less explored by tourists than any 
■ otlicr portions of Europe ; and Mr Raton’s wanderings 
romc before the public with a promise of novelty very 
rare in these well-travelled times.* Although the pro- 
; mise, liowcver, is redeemed, we cannot say that the 
: result is quite so interesting as wc expected. After 
descending the Illyrian Alps into Dalmatia (the main 
! subject of the work), and getting somewhat accus- 
I tomed to the difference of manners and costume, the 
! continuous catalogue of little-known, or altogether un- 
I known and unimportant names, becomes fatiguing. Nor 
j is this made up for by any ideas of magnitude or wealth ; 
for the whole country numbers only 400,000 iiihabitaats, 
giving 110 per square mile; and tlie uncultivated land 
(the greater proportion of which is incapable of culti- 
i valiivn) averages 80 jkt cent, of the surface, 
i Rut the comparative want of interest is not charge- 
j able upon Mr Raton, who is an excellent scenic artist. 

[ Numerous bits of painting throughout the volumes will 
i bear a comparison with anything of the kind in recent 
i travels ; and whenever he has anything to tell that is 
intelligible to the sympathies of liis plilegiuatic and 
exclusive countrymen, he tells it with effect. A trip 
he makes, for instance, beyond the line he had pre- 
scribed for himself, is full of interest, and, to most 
readers, of novelty. The scene is the mountain on 
winch the extraordinary republic of Montenegro is 
! perchedj at one time an iin]>ortant fief of the Servian 
I empire, with which it was, and is, completely identified 
j in blood, language, and religion. To this part of the 
; work we shall devote our exclusive attention ; and 
! although Mr I’aton was accidentally prevented from 
j enjoying more than a glimpse of the Montenegrincs 
and their country, we sluill be able to supply what is 
wanted from those Russian authorities to whom we 
owe almost all that is known on the subject. 

When the Turl« became masters of Servia in tlie 
fourteenth century, the Montenegrines were the only 
nobles of the empire who preserved their Christian faith : 
the mountain, whose fastnesses enabled them to secure 
their independence, rising, * like Ararat, amid the over- 
whelming floods of Islamism.’ Eventually it sank into 
the see of an archbishop, and was conquered by the 
Turks under Soliinan the Magnificent; which event 
made converts to the faith of tlie prophet even on the 
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mountain itself. These renegades, however, were aftcr- 
' wards massacred, almost to a man, by one of the arch- 
bishops, in Mdiose family the spiritual power, as well as 
predominating temporal influence, became hereditary. 

In the midst of a Mohammedan country which it defied, 
yet upon which it could make no impression, and nomi- 
nally depending upon Russia, from which it received 
no support, Montenegro now sunk back into still darker 
than feudal barbarism, and its existence was almost 
forgotten in Europe. Then came the wars of Napoleon, 
which brought the mountaineers from thoir fastnesses ; 
and then the treaty of Vienna, which declared tho 
Adriatic province at the foot of the mountain a part 
of the Austrian dominions, but left the mountain itself < 
an independent state, though acknowledging nominally, 
as before, the supremacy of Russia. 

So much for the benefit of those who were unac- 
quainted with Montenegro. The mountain appears 
almost to overhang tho Austrian town of (.^attaro on tlie 
Adriatic, At the extremity of the basin of (Jattaro 
is situatefJflme town, regularly fortifieil. A (juay fronts 
the basin, ariff a plantation of poplars, rising with tlu* 
masts of the vessels, under whi(;lj the RoccJiese, in their 
almost Turkish f^(>stumc, prosetmted their business, 
produced a novelty of effect whicli one seldom sees on 
the beaten tracks of the tourist; and looking down the 
basin which I had traversed yesterday evening, a eliister 
of villas with tluar red roofs are seen shining among 
the thickly qdan ted gardens tliat cover the promontory 
stretching into tlie water. If wo pass from tlic front 
to the back of the town, the rocks rise up ])crpendicu- 
larly behind tho last street; so that the traveller, stand- 
ing in the piazza in front of the church, is obliged to 
strain his neck in looking up to the battlements of the 
fort that surmounts the place.’ 

Mr Raton having determined to gratify his curiosity, 
put himself under the escort of a Dalmatian Dugald | 
Oalgetty, with whom he began the ascent of the moiin- j 
tain. ‘ The shaggy brown mare of the trooper was ' 
cap.*irisoncd in the Turkish way, with a liigli cantletl | 
cloth saddle, and a silver chain forming part of the i 
bridle. Instead of the long Oriental robes of yesterday, 
in which I was intro<iuced to him, he wore a sliort 
crimson j,acket, lined with sable, a silver-liilted sword j 
being hung from his slioulder; while our attendants , 
carried long Albanian rifles, their .small buts covered j 
with mother-of-pearl, and the men wntli coarse frieze | 
dresses, tattered sandals, wx*ather-beaten faces, and long | 
uncombed locks falling over tlioir necks.’ Tlie Velle- 
bitch, called the ladder-road of Cattaro, leads along a 
face of rock 4000 feet higli, and ‘ very little out of the 
perpendicular. There could not he less than fifty zig- 
zags, one over the other, and, seen from above, the road i 
looks like a coil of ro])es. As we passed one tower of | 
the fortress after anotlier, the whole region of Cattaro | 
was seen as from a balloon ; the ships were visible only ; 
hy their decks; and 1 do not overstrain description j 
when I say that, arrived at the top, although wc were 
very little out of the perpendicular above Ckittaro, the 
human figures on the bright yellow gravelled quay were 
such faint black specks, tliat the naked eye could scarce 
Iierccive them ; so that the independence of Montenegro 
ceases to be a riddle to whomsoever ascends this road. 
Wiien standing on the quay of Cattaro, how high and 
gloom-engendering seem those mountains on the other 
side of tlie gulf, as seen from below ! I now look down 
upon their crests, and dilate sight and sense by casting 
my eyes beyond them upon the wide blue sheet of tlic 
Adriatic, the licight of the line where sky meets sea 
showing liow loftily I am placed.’ 

On arriving at the top of tlje ladder, he was iii Mon- 
tenegro, <md after crossing a desert plateau, and sur- 
mounting another ridge, looked down into ‘ a sort of 
punch-bowl, the bottom of which was a perfc?ctly level 
circular plain of rich, carefully-cultivated land, an onsis 
in this wilderness of rocks. . . . Here all the inliabitanfs 
had clothes of frieze, resembling closely tliosc of Bul- 
garia; but instead of the woolly caps, many of them wore 
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black skull-caps, and wide trousers aud tights from the 
knee to tlie ankle ; those who lounged almut haying a 
strookaht which is like the Turkish cloak, but of a dirty 
white colour, and the pile inwards so long, coarse, and 
shaggy, as to be like the fleece of a sheep. The necks 
and breasts of the men were bare, and all wore miserable 
sandals. Each male wore arms, the waist-belt, like that 
of an Albanian, showing a bundle of pistols and dirks, 
which brought to mind the old heraldic motto, “ Aye 
ready ! ” So predominant, indeed, is the idea of the sol- 
dier over tliat of the citizen, that even when a child is 
baptised, pistols are put to the infant’s mouth to kiss, 
aud then laid in the cradle beside lum ; and one of the 
favourite toasts drunk on the occasion is, “May he 
never die in his bed!” Tiie dress of the women was of 
dirty white cloth ; and in cut, its family likeness to the 
old costume of Servia is recognisable ; but the details 
are coarser, and show a poorer and more barbarous 
' people.* 

On entering one of the cottages, through a whirlwind 
of smoke issuing by the door, its only path of egress, 
lie saw that it was divided into three compartments, 
separated by rude basketwork — one for the family, one 
for cattle, and one for sheep. ‘ Like tlie Noah’s Ark or 
Nativity of the older Elcmish painters, a sunbeam 
darted through a hole on smoked rafters .and an old 
chest, and the cattle were seen in the dim depths of the 
recess. 

‘ We now remounted, and began the ascent of the last 
crest of the chain ; every scrap of earth preserved in the 
hill-side being carefully cleared of stones, and fenced 
round. Higher up was a wood, having, like the inha- 
bitants, all the signs of the niggardly penury of nature : 
soon every trace of vegetation ceased, the road was a 
faint track in the rocks, and an eagle, screaming from 
clifl’to cliff, was the only object that invaded the mono- 
tony of our w'ny ; but on gaming the spot where the 
waters parted, the jirospect that spread out before us 
seemed boundless.’ Such is the salubrity of the climate 
licre, that the French resident mentions having *mct 
with a man who had lived to sec the sixth generation 
of his family; the old man himself being 117 years of 
age; his son 100; his grandson nearly 82; his great- 
grandson had attained liis 60tli year; the son of the 
latter vras 43 ; Jiis son 21 ; and his grandchild 2 v'cars 
of age.’ 

Cetigne, the capital of this extraordinary territory, 
he describes as being rather a fortified cuiivcnt, sur- 
rounded by scattered houses, than a town ; but there is 
a large government-house, styled the Arehiepisiiopal 
Palace, and an inn uniting the characters of a European 
hotel and an Asiatic klian. The vladika, or archbisiiop, 
vras absent at the time ; but our traveller was shown 
by the archimandrite the convent, containing a school- 
room, where thirty-t>vo boys were at work on the ele- 
ments of knowledge. ‘ AU the other parts of the estab- 
lishment are of the most primitive kind; n circular 
space for thrashing corn, of the exact circuuifcrcuce of 
the great bell of Moscow ; beehives of liollow'cd trunks 
of trees, and everything betokening such a state of 
manners as might have existed in our own country in 
feudal times. An old wooden door on the ground-floor 
met onr view, being the stable of tlie vladika, containing 
a milk-white Arab, presented to him by the pacha of 
Bosnia ; a new iron door beside it w'as that of the powder 
magazine ; an imprudent position, fur if the convent took 
Are from above, an explosion, such as would level the 
whole edifice, would be the infallible result A hun- 

dred yards off is the new Government-House, built by 
the present vladika; and going thither, we found a 
billiard-roAu, to combine ideasurc and business, in 
which the senate was then sitting. The brother of the 
vladika was seated at tlie upper end of the room on a 
black leather casy-chair, smoking a pipe. A large por- 
trait of Peter the Great in oil, a smaller one of Kura 
George, and prints of Byron and Napoleon, hung from 
the walls. There was no bar, as in the Houses of Lords 
and Commons ; but a billiard- tabic, ou which the vladika 


is said to he a first-rate performer, separated the upper 
from the lower end of the apartment. A senate of 
course ought not to be without the ushers of tlie black 
and white rod ; I accordingly saw in a corner a bundle 
of these insignia ; but on observing their ends marked 
with chalk, I concludted that they belonged to the bil- 
liard establishment. An appeal case was ping on, and 
a gigantic broad-shouhfered man, with his belt full of 
pistols, was pleading his cause with great animation. 

It appeared that he was a priest ; that his parishioners 
owed him each ten okas of grain per annum, but this 
year could not pay him ; and the president decided that 
he should remit as much as possible on the score of the 
bad times, but that he should keep an account, and be 
repaid at a more prosperpus season. The senators sat 
nil round the room, each man being armed, and the 
discussions often extremely vociferous. There are no 
written laws in Montenegro, and there is no venality, as 
in the Turkish courts of justice ; but they lean some- 
what to the side of the most warlike litigant, so that it 
may be said that club-law has not yet ceased.’ 

This spirit is kept up by tlie petty warfare which still 
goes on on the borders of the Lake of Scutari, whore | 
bands of forty or fifty Montenegrines descend every j: 
now and then to ‘lift* the cattle of the Moslem. ‘It ji 
never strikes the Moiiteiicgrine that this is immoral, ! 
the shedding of the blood of a Moslem being in his eyes : ; 
not only lawful, but laudable ; and a mother will often : i 
reproach her laggard son by contrasting his remaining 
at home with their father, who killed such .and such a | 
number of Turks. The result of this is, that nil the ij 
dehateable land is cultivated by men armed to the teeth. ' j 
. . . But robberies or theft within the Montenegrinc j 
territory are rare. When an execution docs take place, :j 
it has all the singularity of the rest of their manners. i 
Ileprcsentatives of all the forty tribes nssendile with J 
loaded guns, and the criminal, with his hands bound j ; 
behind him, has a short space to run, when .all lire upon 
him, and he is generally despatched ; but instances have j 
been known of liis getting off with a wound.’ , j 

Tt is not surprising that in such a countr}' the lex j 
talioni,^ should be the law of the land. Feuds arc handed 
down from' generation to generation, between families, 
vill.'igcs, iuni even branches of the same family. ‘ To ; 
remedy the evil, courts of compensation w ere called, 
and the blood redeemed with money; but this was a 
very sokmin aflair, and a hundred and thirty-tw^o ducats, | 
four Austrian zwanzigers, and a Turkish parah, or about ' ! 
sixty pounds sterling, was tlie r.'iiisom for a death, and 
about half that sum for an eye and a limb. The cere- 
monies of rcconeiliatioii were very curious. The judge | 
was always a stranger, generally a priest ; and the ex- | 
jieiises of the court being settled beforeliaiid, the judge 
took all the urrns from the iiarties, and never returned , 
them until nil claims were settled. In the case of feuds | 
of famirie.s, the murderer presented himself on his knees, 
with the pistol or other arms hung round his neck, and 
begged pardf/ii in the name of God and St John. If tiic 
avenging party raised him, and embraced him, he was 
pardoned; and sonieiimes the avenging relations stood 
godfather for tlie child of the offender. At each treaty of 
Ijcace the Turkisli parah was cut in two, and tied to the | 
written treaty; and an entertainment, at the expense 
of the offender, closed the feud. Even in the Austrian 
territory amusing arrears of instflt or injury were 
brought up for settlement ; and in sjute of Austrian , 
laws, these courts of reconciliation were held, until i 
lately, in the circle of Cattaro, quite independently of i 
Austrian Ideal authority. In the territory of the Fas- 
trovich, a savage tribe in Austrian Albania, one village 
demanded of another fifty dueat.s for an insult that one 
of their w-omen had received from some Venetian sol- 
diers, in the time of that republic, through the supine- 
ness or pusillanimity of the village in question ; and an 
old man of seventy being referred to, related that lie 
had heard the matter stoted in his youth ; but how the 
dispute w as settled doefnot appear.’ 

The present government of Montenegro, however, 
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according to M. Broniewski, one of the Russian authors 
we have alluded to, has effected something. Tlie com- 
munities still refuse to deliver up a murderer, hut they 
per mitilie burning down of his house and confiscation 
oi his cdttle. The sentence is executed by the chiefs 
of villages, who divide the spoil among them ; and the 
criminal, thus deprived of home and property, betakes 
himself to some distant cavern, and becomes a robber. 
On the rare occasion when an execution takes place, no 
one person can officiate, or he would expose himself to 
the vengeance of the family; but — as it happened in 
1836, when two malefactors were to be put to death at 
Cetigne — several hundred persons from different dis- 
tricts fire their rifles at once upon the condemned. In 
the case alluded to, one of tli^ men was killed, and the 
other only wounded ; but the latter was considered to 
have paid the penalty of the law as well as the former, 
and he was cured of his wounds, and set free. 

* A Montenegrine,’ says M. Broniewski, ‘ is always 
armed, and carries about, during his most peaceful 
occupation, a rifle, pistols, a yatagan, and a cartouch- 
box. Tlie Montenegrines spend their leisure time in 
firing at a target, and are accuatomed to this exercise 
from their boyish years. Their very games and amuse- 
ments bear the stamp of a military character, and they 
are admitted by all to be most skilful shots. Being 
inured to hardships and privations, they perform, with- 
out fatigue, and in high spirits, very long and forced 
marches. '^^I'hcy leap over wide ditcdics, supporting 
themselves on their long rifles, and pass over precipices 
where bridges would be absolutely requisite for every 
, other kind of troops, and they climb the steepest rocks 
with great facility ; they also bear with the greatest 
patience hunger, thirst, and every kind of privation. 

. . . When tlie enemy is in great force, they burn 
their villages, devastate their fields, and, after having 
enticed him into the mountains, they surround him, 
and attack him in a most desperate manner. . . . When, 

; at the attack of Clobuck, a little detachment of our 
■ troops was obliged to retreat, an officer of stout make, 

' and no longer young, fell on the ground from exhaustion. 

A Montenegrine perceiving it, ran immediately to him, 

: and having drawn his yatagan, said, “ You are very 
1 brave, and must wdsh that I should cut off your head, 
i Say a prayer, and make the sign of tlie cross.” The 
; oflicer, horrified at the proposition, made an effort to 
rise, and rejoined his comrades with the assistance of 
the friendly Montenegrine. . . . Arms, a small loaf of 
i bread, a cheese, some garlic, a little brandy, an old gar- ; 
i meiit, and two pair of sandals made of raw hide, form | 
i all the c?quipage of the Montenegrines. On their march 
: they do not seek any shelter from rain or cold. In 
I rainy weather the Montenegrine wTaps his head with 
! the stroitkah (a shawl of coarse cloth), lies dov ii on the 
; ground where he stood, and putting his rifle under him, 

I sleeps very comfortably.’ On visiting one of the vil- 
lages, * a young woman (the youngest daughter-in-law 
of the family) entered the room with a'w'ooden bowl 
filled with water; she bowed with great timidity; kissed 
the hem of iny garment and the band of my sailor, who 
jumped up at this mark of respect ; she then pulled off 
my boots, examined them with great curiosity, took off 
my stockings, and washed my feet, as well as tliose of my 
sailor. After this the Kniaz proposed to me the Pasclia 
(Easter cake), and all the family gave me and my com- 
panion the Eastern salutation. After this, water was 
presented to wash our hands, a candle was Jighted 
before the images, pra)"ers w^re said, and supper, con- 
sisting of a boiled fowl and smoked mutton, was brought. 
The master of the house alone sat down with us at 
table, the children served, and several persons who bad 
entered the room stood looking at us and talking.’ The 
next morning he was obliged to visit at least twenty 
families, and take food, or at least taste it, with each of 
them. * On entering, as well as on leaving each house, 

I was obliged to kiss every m^ber ox the family ; and 
whenever I gave a child a little lump of sugfir, I was 
kissed again by every one in the house. At laSt, after 


having kissed the whole village several times over and 
over, my mule was brought, and I mounted it, accom- 
panied by loud wishes for a happy voyage, and amidst 
firing of muskets. My sailor was made so drunk, that 
it was necessary to stretch him across the donkey. I 
must not forget that, in passing from one house to 
another, I was formally delivered from one’s harfds into 
others, like a chattel, with an injunction to keep me as 
the apple of their eye.’ 

The history of a curious imposture practised upon 
this primitive people is given by Mr Baton, and it 
exemplifies in a striking manner their attachment to 
their nominal superior the czar. In the year 1760, an 
Austrian soldier of the name of Stephen Mall, a young ■ 
man of lazy habits, and otherwise bad character, deserted 
the service, and made his way to Montenegro, where he 
became servant to a sort of doctor. Stephen soon 
tired of his new employment ; and hearing on all sides 
the story of I’etcr the Great living at Saardam as a 
ship^lljght, it inspired liim with the idea of becoming a 
great m^ himself. He told his master — who had formed 
a high opinion of him— that he birnaelf was Peter; and 
that, desiring to see with his own eyes a little more of 
the w'orld before returning home, be had come to visit 
his friends the Montenegrines inaoff. The good doctor | 
believed every wonl of the story, and falling down upon : 
his knees, kissed the hand of tlie czar; and soon it was 
current in the Mountain that the Great Peter w'us 
among them. He was treated according to his assumed 
rank, and soon acquired so miicli influence, that his 
authority hecamc greater than that of the archbishoj>, 
at that time an old and infirm man. What made his 
fortune, however, was the hostility of the Turkish offi- 
cials. They pronounced him to be an impostor, and 
from that moment every man in the Mountain believed 
him to be the true czar. * At last the court of Russia, 
to undeceive the people, sent Prince Dolgorouki to 
Montenegro, properly accredited to the archbishop, who 
assembled all the people, and declared him to be an 
impostor. Stephen was therefore placed under arrest, 
and taken to the upper floor of the convent, ^’be dtior 
being fifft open, he sat in a corner, while his old ad- 
mirers still thronged in and conversed with him ; the 
archbishop and Dolgorouki, on the ground-floor, think- 
ing the whole business about to be concluded. But 
Stephen’s resources were not at an end. Calling one of 
the most influential men, to speak a few w’ords with 
him in private, be said, “ There is the key of my box ; 
go to the convent of Sermnitza, open it, and take the 
money in it. Leave Montenegro immediately, and go 
I to Russia ; and after telling my faithful people how' I 
have been betra 5 ’ed by my own subject, bring back the 
principal men of the empire to deliver me from Dolgo- 
rouki, Avho, you see, traitor though he be, lodges me over 
bis head, and does not dare to put me below liim.” The 
consequence was, that Dolgorouki left the Mountain i 
branded as an impostor, and Stephen, once more a great j 
man, assured everybody that the Pasehalics of Scutari 
and Ipek were the righteous appendages of Monte- 
negro.’ 

Stephen, in fact, was so clever a fidlow, that althmigli 
he wanted physical courage, a quality so much prized 
in Montenegro, it is hard to say when the farce would 
have ended, had not the pacha of Scutari hastened the 
iUnouement by employing the dagger of an assassin. 

‘ The rule of Stephen lasted betAveen three and four 
years, and ought to find a place in every book of popu- 
lar delusions and impostures. It is evident that, with 
good education, a good position, and, above all, with 
common honesty, Stephen would have been a historiciil | 
i character. Ilis knowledge human nature in its ! 
strength and weakness must have been prodigious ; 
and like Ilakem, the mad caliph of Cairo, he kept so 
strict an observance of the laws of meum and tuum, that 
a sum of money placed on the public road would remain 
there untouched and unstolcn.’ 

We must now take leave of Mr Paton, only saying 
from the other authority, that the scene of tliesc curiaus 
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events is a territory about sixty English miles by 
thirty- five, containing somewhat more than one hun- 
dred villages, the largest with a population of about 
1000. Montenegro can always send into the field 
15,000 armed men; but twice the number may be 
raised for the defence of the country. 


BOATSWAIN. 

Within the precincts of Windsor Castle there is a small 
marble monument, on which may be read the following 
inscription 

SifiNlCATH THIS SPOT 

AUK VEPOSlTKt) THE REMAINS OP A UETNO 
WHO WAS POSSKSSEIJ Olf REAUTV WITHOUT VANITY, 
bTllKNGTU W'JTHOUT INBOl.KNCE, 

COURAGE WITHOUT FEROCITY, 

ANU ALL TUB VIHTUKB OF MAN WITHOUT II rs VICES. 

THIS PRAISE WOULD BE BUT EMPTY FLATTEHY 
W'EBK IT INSCRIUKI) UPON THE ASHES OF A HUMAN BRING, 

AND VKT IT IS ONLY WHAT IS DUE TO THE MEMORY 

OF TITF. DOG BOATSWAIN: 

HORN IN NEWFOUNDLAND WAV lUOl — 

DIED AT WINDSOR IfJTH NOVEMIIKH 1U15. 

Some few particulars regarding this remarkable dog, 
who, thougli unknown to fame, bore no inconsiderable 
part in the history of his day, may not be unacceptable 
to our readers. 

Boatswain was born in Newfoundland, as his epitaph 
sets forth, in the month of May 1801. He was brought 
to England, w'hile still a pup, by Captain Philips of the | 
Royal Nav}', who undertook the charge of his early 
nurture and education. The pupil quickly rewarded his 
master’s care by the rapid development of his supe- 
rior qualities. At two years old. Boatswain was the 
finest animal of his breed that was anywhere to be met 
with : his coat was of an iron-gray colour, spotted with 
tan ; he had a majestic head, eyes full of fire, and yet of 
gentleness, and a broad well-formed tail, which seemed 
to be contiimUlly in movement. To all this it must be 
added that he was generous, brave, and disinterested — 
in fiict, possessed of all the virtues which are euumcrated 
in his epitaph. It will therefore be readily understood 
that Captain Philips’s dog soon became a universal 
favourite, and it was not long before his fame reached 
tlie ears of the Prince of Wales, who laughingly oflered 
promotion to the captain if he would make him a pre- 
sent of liis dog. Philips was much vexed, but replied, 
as in duty bound, that he would be only too happy to 
have it in his power to contribute in anyway to the 
pleasure of his Royal Highness. In the course of two 
days after this conversation, Boatswain was transferred 
to Windsor, where an elegant little pavilion, in the 
Chinese style, was constructed expressly for his use. 

Up to the year 1304, Boatswain contented himself 
with basking in the sunshine of courtly ease. At this 
period, however, he began to bear a part in the politics 
of the day. England was on the point of a rupture 
with France, and the ministry were very desirous of 
securing, without further delay, the co-operation of the 
northern powers. Matters had not, however, as yet 
been brought definitively to a point. At this period 
the diplomatic body were one day invited to share the 
courtly hospitality of Carlton House ; and they had not 

been long assembled before the V ambassador was 

engaged in an animated conversation with the Prince 
of Wales, who, although at this time exercising but 
little swoy over his father’s counsels, could not but feel 
interested, both as au Englishman, and as heir to the 
British throne, in the success of the negotiations which 


were then on foot. At a little distance stood one of 
the envoys from the French court, a skilful diploma- 
tist, who enjoyed the unbounded confidence of the 
First Consul. The prince was seeking, with all that 
graceful and winning eloquence which he so well knew 
how to employ, to convince the ambassador of the 
advantages which would accrue to all parties from the 
great northern powers uniting with England in an 
offensive and defensive alliance. The ambassador, still 
unconvinced, made only evasive replies to all the argu- 
ments employed by his royal host ; and feeling himself 
somewliat hard pressed, was not a little relieved when 
Boatswain, who was often^on these occasions a favoured 
guest, came bounding joyously into the room. 

‘ What a noble animal I ’ exclaimed the P ambas- 

sador. 

* ‘Yes,* replied the prince, ‘he is a fine fellow, and 
well trained into the bargain. He is a first-rate fctelier 
and carrier, as I will prove to you directly.’ 

Boatswain w'as standing by the side of the French j 
envoy, and seemed to be chewing somctliing between 
his teeth. i 

‘ Here, Boatswain ! ’ exclaimed the prince. The dog 
advanced towards him, and with an inimitable grace 
peculiar to himself, presented him an open letter. ‘ This 
is doubtless some stray paper which he has picked up 
in my study,’ said the prince, taking it from the 
animal, and glancing hastily at its contents. It was 
addressed to the French envoy, and contained only j 
these few words : — I 

‘ Sir — I am waiting to my ambassador, as well as to - 
yourself, this matter being one of the utmost import- | : 
ancc. Any rapprochmeni between the court of jj 

James’s and the P ambassador must be prevented, jj 

no matter at what cost. The latter is a man of a nar- i 

row and self-sufficient mind : you will not find it very : | 

difficult to iiiiluence him. : | 

Bonaparte, First, Consul.' i ! 

When his Royal Highness had perused this document, , i 
he turned towards the ambassador, and said with a sriiilo, ! 
‘ Boatswain made a yet happier discover}^ tliau I had 
anticipated — he has brought to light something wdiicli ; 
concerns your excellency.’ ; 1 

‘ Me I * exclaimed the diplomatist. 

‘ Yes ; read this, and judge for yourself.’ i ; 

The ambassador read as he was desired, and tlie First 
Cousul’s letter circcted more in one moment tliau the 
prince’s eloquence in an hour. From this day forward ! 
the irritated diplomatist became the most ardent par- 
tisan of war, and his despatches to his ow'u government 
decided the king of P in favour of the coalition. ; 

Such was the first act of Boatswain’s political career, ' | 
wrliich had Us share in producing one of the bloodiest ; ; 
w^ars that has desolated Europe. He, in the meanwhile, ; 
all unconscious of the part he bore in these great events, j 
lost nothing of the original simplicity and modesty of | 
his character; and indeed it must be confessed that 
not long after this, his reputation, subject to the muta- 
bility of all human affairs, began somewhat to dimini.^h 
in the W'orld. The prince’s passion for dogs beeame 
merged in one for horses, and he made a present of his 
old favourite to the w'cll-known Beau Brummell. He 
sold it Tor three hundred guineas to the Duke of Ricli- 
inond, the duke for two hundred to the Marquis of 
Argyle, the marquis for a hundred and fifty to Viscount 
Hereford, and the viscount for ninety to Lord Ross. It 
was evident that Boatswain was no longer held in due 
estimation. At last, however, he was so fortunate as 
to find a master wlio was worthy of him. Lord Ross 
gave him to a physician, wdio was also a fellow of the 
Royal Society. This new owner happened to be one of 
those original men who Tiold animals in higher esteem 
than they do their fellow-creatures in general. He 
consequently attached himself warmly to Boatswain, 
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who fully returned his affection. Before long; our 
8($vant sought permission to visit France, a permission at 
that time accorded only to literary men ; for Bonaparte, 
with all his faults, never made war against science. 
Not satisfied with this concession, the doctor also 
sought and obtained an interview with the Emperor at 
bit Cloud. Napoleon received his guest at his breakfast 
table, and as he sipped his cup of chocolate, discussed 
divers scientific subjects, until their conversation was 
interrupted by a low and lung-continued moaning at the 
door. Bonaparte rose to see from whence this noise 
proceeded. 

' Sire,’ replied the doctor, who was, as we have said, 
an original, ‘ it is only one of my friends who is at the 
door; and as he is seldom absent from my side, he is 
I complaining after his own fashion.’ 

I ‘ Well,’ replied the Einperor graciously, ‘ I shall be 
I charmed at having the pleasure of making your friend’s 
! acquaintance.’ 

i The door was accordingly opened, and Boatswain, 

: with a thousand gambols, bounded towards his master ; 

. but, as ill-luck would have it, in his joyous career he 
; overset a splendid vase of ,Scvres china, and shattered 
; it to atoms. The agonized savant seized a chair, and 
: was about to fling it at the dog, when Napoleon calmly 
; arrested him, saying, * 8ir, the vase can easily be re- 
placed, but such a tiog as this it would be hard to match ; 
i i must therefore plead fur his forgiveness.’ 

The doctor did nut require to be asked a second time 
i to pardon his favourite ; and Boatswain, who seemed 
: perfectly well aware of all that had passed, turned 
towards liis protector with a sparkling and grateful eye. 
Bonaparte patted his head, and said, turning towards 
the doctor, ^ It is not often that men are us grateful. 
What a pity it is that this dumb animal has not as 
good a memory as they ? * 

^ Sire,’ replied the Englishman, * Boatswain seldom 
forgets an injury, and 7iever a kindness' 

* All!’ said Napoleon sadly; * is it so? Then, sir, 
thanks to you, this day has not been lost.’ Boatswain 
. wagged his tail, as if to certify to the Emperor that he 
I i was not mistaken. 

I ’riius terminated the audience. I'lie doctor returned 
j to his island home : Bonaparte went forth at the head 
I of his victorious armies ; but soon w^as he destined to 
be arrested in his triumphant career. In 1814, as is 
; well known, he was precij)itHted from the imperial 
throne, and banished to the sea-girt prison of the island 
of Elba. 

in the ineantimc our friend Boatswain was growing 
old in one of the suburbs of London, liis master, the 
savant, was dead, and the faithful animal liad passed, 
with the rest of his x}roperty, into the hands of his heir. 
It is said that his faculties were beginning to fail him, 
and he led the quiet contemplative life of a philosopher, 
who has seen much, refiected much, and come to the con- 
clusion that the less we try to meddle with the govern- 
ment of the world, the better it is likely to be, both as 
concerns ourselves and others. 

liis quondam protector, Napoleon Bonaparte, was, 
unfortunately, not of the same o|)inion. In his retreat, 
he was busily engaged in planning the means of re- 
entering France, and meditating over new campaigns ; 
though few who witnessed the care with which he 
attended to the government of his miniature kingdom, 
and the general easy insouciance of his demeanour, could 
have supposed him to 1)6 labouring with such vast 
designs. In one of his rambles on the 'shore during this 
anxious interval, he encountered some of the ofiicers of 
an English man-of-war, winch was lying off the island. 
They requested from one of his suite the honour of 
being presented to the Emi)eror — a request readily 
acceded to. A circle was quickly formed, the captain 
improvised an address, to which Bonaparte was com- 
mencing a courteous reply, when smMenly an enormous 
dog, dashing into the midst d the group, came bound- 
ing towards the Emperor, and with every demonstra- 
tion of joy, laid himself at bis feet. 


‘ Bown, Boatswain, down ! ’ exclaimed the captain, 
looking mucli discomposed. 

On liearing the name* of Boatswain, Bonaparte smiled, 
and turning to the young man, whilst with one hand 
he caressed the noble auiuial, lie said, * May I ask who 
gave you this dog?* 

‘ Sire, he belonged to my father.’ 

‘You are then the son of Dr M ?’ 

‘ Yes, sire,’ replied tho captain with a bow. 

‘ I am delighted to hear it, sir, both fur your sake and 
mine. It has also procured me the pleasure (»f seeing 
once more an old protege of mine, whom 1 recognise 
by his gratitude as well as by his name.’ He then nar- 
rated to the ofiicer the adventure at St Cloud. ji 

On the day succeeding this rencontre, there was a 
grand ball at Forto-Ferrajo. All the guests were j 
already assembled; they were only awaiting the Eiupe- ! 
Tor. But few' amongst them were aware tiiat at tliat i 
moment. Bonaparte, ijrofiting by the darkness of tho | 
nighll^as marching towards the i)ort at the head of i 
his greuialiers. ‘We arc going to France !’ whisficred j 
the veterans one to another, as they marclicd onwards ! 
amidst the distant rolling of the storm. Towards the : 
sea tlui sky was illuminated from time to time by a j 
vivid flash of lightning, wliicli seemed to point out to j 
the exiled soldiers their only pathway towards that 
home which tliey loved so well. Already the li riie 
band had reached the shore, when suddenly a tumult 
was heard amongst tlie advanced guard. 

The Emperor inquired tlie cause. 

‘ Sire, it is an Englishman, who has just been arrested 
on suspicion of being a spy. Tlie soldiers were with 
difficulty restrained from massacring him on tlie spot.’ 

Napoleon immediately gave orders that the prisoner 
should bo strictly guarded, and brought on board ship 
with tliem, in order that he might not give the alarm. 
They now commenced tlie embarkation, to accomi>lis!i 
wdiich, each was obliged to pass into the boats over a 
long j)lank. In doing tliis, Bonaparte lost liis etjuili- 
briurn, and fell into the sea, wdiicli at that spot was 
already very deep. From the darkness of tlie night, 
and in the confusion of the moment, his disapi)eariincc 
was not jierceived. Farewell to the double revolution 
of the Hundred Days ! — farewell to the battle of W ater- 
loo !~to the tragedy of St Helena! It seemed as if the 
warrior’s career was now about to close for ever. But i 
that Providence, which often accornxdishes great ends ; 
by trivial means, had ordered it otherwise. Swifter i 
than lightning, a dark body was seen to plunge into the i 
wMter, and after diving three times, to rcapiiear with 
the body of Naiwleoii! It was Boatswain, who w'us ! 
acquitting himself of the debt he had contracted at St ! 
Cloud ! I 

When they reached the ship, the Emperor changed ■ 
his clothes; and on mounting to the deck, quickly re- , : 
cognised in tho prisoner Captain M , his acquaint- 

ance of the preceding day. 

‘Ah! is it you, sir?’ exclaimed Bonaparte with a 
smile. ‘ It seems tliat you arc in the habit of taking 
very early w^alks ? ’ 

* Sire,’ replied the prisoner, * I was ivaiting for my 
boat to return to my ship, and imagined every one else 
was at the ball ; but it seems to me that I have been 
taken prisoner without any declaration of war.’ 

‘It is an English habit,’ replied the Ihnperor, still 
smiling. ‘ But where is my friend Boatswain ?’ 

‘lie has been shut up, sire, lest his familiarities 
should prove troublesome to you.’ 

‘Would to Heaven,’ said Napoleon with a sigh, ‘ that 
all my friends resembled him ! -But a propos, sir, does 
this arrest incoiiveuienco yoifmueli?’ 

* It docs indeed most seriously : 1 was just about to 
set sail for England.’ 

‘Well, then, we will give you a passage thither 
gratis through France ; perhaps 1 may everi have the 
honour of conducting you myself to liondon !’ 

How this brief dream of glory ended i.s well known to 
all. As for Boatswain, the real hero of our story, he 
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was brought hack in safety to England, and died not 
long after in his old abode in \yindspr Park, where he 
had been reinstated by order of the Prince Regent, who 
caused the above epitaph to be engraven on his tomb. 

THE VEGETABLE COLONISATION OF THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF M. CHARLES MARTINS. 

The question as to plants, whether each species origi- 
nates w'here w'c now see it existing, or whether there 
are certain centres whence vegetables are ’radiated over 
the earth’s surface, will probably long divide the opi- 
nions of philosophical naturalists. Some contend that 
species are actually native to the regions where they 
are found flourishing, wliile others admit of great vege- 
table migrations analogous to those of the human race. 
Long since, botanists remarked that certain islands 
have a Flora which is peculiar to them, while others do 
not present a single plant wliicli is not .aliio found on 
the adjoining continent. The British islands are in this 
latter position ; but we shall not limit ourselves to the 
study of their vegetation, but endeavour to pursue the 
vegetable migrations through that series of archipe- 
lagos, islands, and islets wliich, under the names of the 
Orkneys, the Shetland and Faroe Islands, and of Ice- 
land, form the only chain which unites Central Europe 
with Northern America. 

In studying the botanical geograpliy of the British 
islands, we may take for our guides the excellent works 
of Mr Ilewett Watson and Mr Edward Forbes ; both 
having carefully explored their country, the former as a 
botanist, the latter as a zoologist and geologist. One 
important leading fact sums up the general results at 
which these philosophers have arrived ; namel3% that 
the British isles do not premit a slnyle plant that is pecu- 
liar to ihem^ and which cannot also be found in conti- i 
nontal Europe ; but the various plants found on these 
islands do not all come from the same regions. We 
shall endeavour to enumerate the various vegetable 
migrations wliich, according to these observers, have 
succicssively colonised Britain : — 

The Asturian Type . — On account of the n.ildness of 
its winters, Ireland offers to our notice the remains of 
a Spanish Flora, There are found in its pouth-west 
districts twelve plants which came originally from the 
Asturias, and wliicli are the last representatives of a 
colony whose starting-point was the north of Spain. 

The Armorican Type. — The south-w'cst of England 
and the south-east of Ireland exhibit a vegetation 
whose analogy to that of Brittany and Normandy has 
long excited the attention of botsinivsts. IMany southern 
species arc found along the western coasts of France, 
till the increasing rigour of tlie climate arrests their 
migration northwards ; a certain number still existing, 

* in consequence of tho mildness of the winter, on the 
peninsula, at the extremity of wiiich (Cherbourg is 
placed. These plants have spread to the c-oasts of i)e- 
von and Cornwall, and gainingfrom thenetJ tlie opposite 
shores of Ireland, have become naturalised in the coun- 
ties of Cork and Waterford. 

Boreal Type . — The mountains of Scotland, Cumber- 
land, and Wales present to the botanist quite a pecu- 
liar vegetation, and one in every way different from 
that of the plains of England. Analogous to tliat of 
Switzerland, it offers a still more striking resemblance 
to the Flora of Lapland, Iceland, and Greenland. The 
greater number of plants wiiicli are found on the sum- 
mits of the mountains of Scotland, vegetate at the level 
of the sea in the isles of the Northern Ocean. 

Germania 7/ypc.-— This as the prevalent and funda- 
mental one of England, Avhich, originating in tlie north 
of France and Germany, has in the lapse of ages become 
so predominant, that most English botanists designate 
it as the British type. Acertnin number of the plants 
found on the English side of St George’s Channel have 
never crossed it, and arc unknown in Ireland. So, too, 
certain aniihals, much diBiised in Germany, seem con- 


fined in England to those regions wherein the Germanic 
Flora exclusively prevails. Thus the hare, squirrel, 
dormouse, polecat, and mole, are not native to Ireland. , 
Only five species of reptile are found in tliat island, 
while eleven exist in England, and twenty-six in Bel- 
gium, the starting-point of the Germanic migration. 
Certain living mollusca are distributed in like manner. 

The marine idants and animals of the British isles 
follow the same laws of distribution as govern that 
of the terrestrial Flora and Fauna. Certain kinds of 
peculiar to southern seas, are found only on the 
western shores of England ; and certain species of fish 
are there taken which never pass the l*as de Calais 
(Straits of Dover) — the Neptunian representatives of 
the Asturian and Armorican types. Just so, too, the 
herring, cod, and wdiiting abound only in the North 
Sea, along the eastern coasts, wdiere the Germanic 
type of vegetation prevails. Lastly, the largo cetaceous 
tribes (whales, &c.), even in the depths of the ocean, 
seem to observe the ideal bound.ary which separates 
the boreal vegetatton of Scotland and England from the 
more southern Floras of Cornw'all and the south of 
Ireland. 

Up to the present time, naturaltets had seen in this 
regional distribution of living beings only a natural 
consequence of the all-powerful influences of soil and 
climate. It first occurred to Mr Edward Forbes that j 
this ex])lanatioii was insuilicient. He believed he rc- | 
cognised in it vestiges of a state of things no longer i 
enduring, proofs of the existence of hotter or colder 
climates than now prevail, and indications of a eon- i 
figuration of land and sea, of which the depths of the | 
ocean conceal tho traces. The twelve Astiiriau jilants I 
found on the south-west of Ireland arc, in his opinion, j 
the remains of the most ancient vegetable colony of 1 
the British islands. The distance of their continental * 
origin, the vast gulf which now separates them from 
the niothcT country, the dillerencc of climates, and the j 
small number of surviving 8i>CT,ies, all announce an j 
ancient origin, and an order of things quite different ' 
from that which now prevails. A sea once covcrecl a | 
large portion of the south of Eiiroj)c and the north of i 
Africa, as is proved by the numerous and identical ! 
fossil shells found at numberless points, from the isles ■ 
of Greece to tlie south of France. According to Mr 
Forbes, the upheav.vl of the bed of this ocean, which 
(;onstitutes tho latest tertiary deposits, gave rise to a 
vast continent, comprising Spain, Ireland, a part of the 
north of Africa, the Azores, and the Canaries, lie ! 
further refers the appearance of tlie Armorican type, 
connected as it is with a mild temi>erature, to the period 
when this continent existed. 

The submersion of this continent was followed by a 
Xieriod during which a far lower temperature prevailed, 
and during which the migration of arctic plants, now | 
found only in mountainous regions, took place. Tbere • 
are abundant proofs that in the north of Eurojie a 
glacial periocf immediately preceded that in which m'c 
live. Without referring to the numerous traces of the 
existence of glaciers in the mountainous regions of the. 
United Kingdom, the drift of the northern portions of 
it contains the remains of animals now only found in 
the depths of the Frozen Ocean, and on the coasts of 
Iceland and Greenland. During this period, then, Eng- 
land was in part covered by waters, the temperat ure of 
wdiich resembled that of the Frozen Ocean, and formed 
not a continuous country, but groups of islets — the 
mountains of Scotland, Wales, and Cumberland alone 
rising above the w'aves. A climate analogous to that 
of Iceland prevailed in this archipelago : the summits 
of its mountains, like those of Hecla, were covered with 
I>erpetual snow, and glaciers descended along its valleys 
to the sea. The plants of Greenland, Iceland, and 
Norway, ivere transported thither by oceanic currents 
or floating ice ; and these are the vegetables that still 
fiourish in the mountaina^s regions. 

At the end of this glacial period the British islands 
were gradually upheaved into their present confer- 
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mation — the higher points becoming still higher, and 
the oceanic depths more shallow. The sea becoming 
warmer, its shores have been invaded by the animals 
which still people it; but as at great depths the 
change of temperature is much less sensible, animals 
of the glacial period have been enabled to remain 
here. Thus, Mr Forbes observes, at depths of from 
500 to 050 feet, the mollusca of the arctic seas are 
found, and even a great number of shells, which are 
only found in the fossil state in tlie drift or stratum of 
the glacial period existing in the north of llritain. 
From such facts, he concludes that the deeper portions 
of the British seas conceal a population which, like the 
plants of the Scotch Alps, originated in the glacial 
I>eriod. • 

During these two geological epochs, Finglahd and 
France were united, the English Channel and the Straits 
of Dover not then existing; and geologists unite in 
considering the separation of tlie two countries as 
a comparatively modern event. The plants of Franco 
and Germany invaded the recently-emerged territory ; 
j the hardy vegetation of the north ocicupyirig the greater 
I portion. Forests as dense as those of Germany then 
' covered the coasts of England : gigantic stags, and 
: lost species of the ox, the bear, the wolf, and the fox, 
i alone inhabited these vast soliindes. Tiie great Gcr- 
i manic vegetable invasion, so to speak, absorbed all the 
I ; others, a few traces of these alone remaining. Thus 
while the Asturian plants were reduced to a few species 
; (jon fined to the soutli-west of Ireland, the hardy plants 
! of the north completed the coiupiost, and possessed 
i themselves of the soil. Thi.s colonisation iinished, 

1 1 England became separated from tlie continent — a geo- 
j logical event insignificant in itself, but wliich has in 
1 1 its moral results exerciocd an iininense inlluence on the 
1 1 destinies of the world. 

While Messrs Forbes and Watson M*ere engaged in 
I proving the continental origin of the plants ami animals 
j of England, I wa.s studying the vegetable colonisation 
j of the Shetland and Faroe Isles, and of Iceland. These 

I islands form a continuous chain, so to speak, connect- 

: ing the northern extremity of Sc.otlaiul with the easUjrn 
coast of Greenland — being the only portions of land 
uniting I^urope with America. Already, in 1839, the 
vegetation of the Faroe archipelago bad struck me. 
Though lost in the middle of the IMorthern Ocean, its 
Flora was composed of plants very commonly seen, and 
generally indigenous, on the plains of central ICuropc, 
others being found on the Alps of Switzerland, and 
some in Scotland and Greenland. Extending my re- 
searches to Shetland and Iceland, 1 found in the same 
manner that these islands had no vegetation proper to 
themselves, all their xdants originating on the continent. 
A new problem presented itself. Did these vegetable 
colonics come from Europe or America? As a great 
number of the plant.s arc common to the northern por- 
tions 0 ^ the new and old world, the qnestipn presented 
some ditliculties. Nevertheless, I found more than one 
hundred species exclusively European, all the others 
being common to Europe and America. A great vege- 
table migration lias crossed England, Scotland, the Ork- 
neys, the Shetlands, the Faroe Isles, and proceeded even 
to Iceland. Some species have gone direct from the 
coasts of Norway. lUit at the same time arctic plants, 
originating in Greenland, pursued a reverse trac’.k across 
Iceland, the Fariie and Shetland Isles, to the Scotch 
mountains, where they found a second country. This 
double migration reveals itself by numbers. If we count 
the relative proportion of exclusively European plants 
which enter into the Flora of the Shetlands, we find 
them amount to a fourth ; in the Faroe Isles it is but a 
seventh ; and in Iceland but a tenth. In proportion, then, 
to the .distance from Europe, does the number of vege- 
table productions proper to that continent diminish; 
while the Greenland plants increase ir' pretty much the 
same ratio. ’ I 

While agreeing with Mr Forbes in respect to ttie fact 
of the colonisation of the islands of tlie North Sea, the 
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boldness and novelty of the hypothesis by which he en- 
deavours to exidain the fact induces me to feel some hesi- 
tation in adopting it; especially as, without interrogating 
the past condition of the earth, I find a pl.ausib]e expla- 
nation of the transport of seeds in causes actually exist- 
ing. The great current termed the Gulf Stream takes its 
rise in the Gulf of Mexico, and passing along tlie shores 
of North America as high as Newfoundland, traverse's 
the Atlantic, and strikes the western shores of Scotland. 
This it is which carries there the seeds of Mexico, even 
still endowed with genninative power, and has cast 
upon the Hebrides the Eriocaulon scptangiilarc, a siiccios | 
of North American origin, and the only one of all the ! 
British plants which is not •European. Tassing the r 
coasts of Scotland, the Gulf Stream collects, so to speak, 
innumerable seeds which the water-courses have brouglit 
down to the ocean, bears them along, and distribntc.s 
them in the sandy nooks of the various islands. Tliis 
current jippears to me to be the principal agent of the 
diirusitf of the European plants among them. Nor | 
arc the Dwnds strangers to the work of dissemination ; 
and whoever has once felt those loffg and terrible 
blasts on the northern seas, will no longer doubt their 
power of transporting such light bodies as seeds from 
one isle to another. A fact of recent oircurrence in-iy 
be cited in proof of sucdi jiower. At nine o’clock in 
the morning of the 2d September 1845 there was an 
eruption of Mount Ilcchi; on tlie 3(1, the ashes fell on j 

the most southern of the Fariie group of islands ; and | 

the same day they were carried to tlie vShctlands and 
Orkneys, and M'ere found on the decks of vessels sailing 
between England and Ireland. Another mode of trans- 
port has been hut little attended to-, namely, that 
by migratory waterfowl, millions of which leave the 
coasts of Spain, France, and ICngland every spring- 
time for the inlands of the Northern Sea, to return the ! 
following jiutunin. ! ‘ 


AN ADDRESS TO THE LADIES ON A VERY 
DELICATE SUBJECT. 

To every one of you, ladies, I believe I can say with a 
safe conscience, j 

‘ I tlo, as is my lUity, 

ITonour the uIudIuw of yj)ur hlioo-tyiL* i 

I claim, however, that shoc-tyes, to be honoured, should 
be seen. At present they are enveloped in such a 
longitude of skirt .as utterly extinguishes them. Every 
now and then we find you, dear ladies, labouring under 
some monstrous extravagance of attire, as wide sleeves, | 
arachnoid waists, and so forth. Now the reigning 
solecism is over-long gowns. It is a case which may 
alino.st excite some doubts as to the soundness of the ■ 
feminine understanding, so entirely does it seem to defy 
all the ordinary rules of common sense. All, gentle 
dames — but let us look into the matter a little in 
detail. i ' 

Bee yonder elegant lady moving along the pavement, | 
like ‘ Troy’s proud dames, whose garments sweep the | , 
ground.’ Very well for the Trojan dames, perhaps, to | 
indulge in such dress in sounding epic ; but ob, look j 
at their living imitatrix of modern England! It has j 
been a damp morning, and the flagstones are bespread I 
with a thin paste of mud. Our fine lady’s skirts just I 
skim this soft substance, and behold they are thickly 
dabbled for a few inches upward witli mud, which tliey 
liave also communicated in no small quantity to tlie 
shoes and stockings. She daft not now hold up lu^r 
skirts to save them from further pollution, bccsaiise that 
would expose a state of matters about her feet and 
ankles at which every other body’s eye would revolt. 

She therefore walks desperately on, knowing she is 
always getting worse and worse, yet unable to help j 

herself until slie shall reach liomc, by whicn time she 1 
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win be in a state only fit for the consideration of her 
maid, to whom I leave her. Is this a reasonable treat- 
ment cither for silk or mousseline de laine ? Is it doing 
justice to a pair of the neatest feet in the world ? Is 
it right to visit mortal shoes and stockings with such 
indignity? « 

Or see the same figure in the same place on another 
day. It is now dry weather, and what was formerly 
nmd is now dust. The same garments sweep iip as 
much of the volatile as they formerly did of the humid 
nuisance. It docs not clag and barken on skirts and 
, feet, but it goes farther,, and produces a worse abomi- 
nation. The masculine imaginations coming up behind 
dwell for a moment on the dust-bath in wliicli our Tro- 
jan dame is indulging, and its unpleasant consequences. 
For of what is the dust-bath composed ? Alas, we all 
know what matters mingle vrith the soil of a crowded 
carriage thoroughfare. It is as a volunteer scavenger 
that our lady gets, with this remarkable addition to 
; the usual duties of the class, that she chooses to go 
; home laden like a bee M'ith the materials on which she 
; operates. Nor is it inanimate dust alone. In warm 
weatlier, the powder of the street is full of insects 
: visible and invisible. Think of a proud and stately 
gentlewoman gathering an entomological museum about 
her as she treads the pave. How much obliged must 
several of the better-known parasites be to her friendly 
skirts for transporting them into new settlements! 

' Some of them will probably make themselves known to 
her ere long ; others she will he spared knowing, but I 
! can assure her they are there nevertheless. 

Were there any irresistible elegance in long skirts, 

I I should, dear ladies, have some little sympathy in your 
i submitting, for its sake, to these inconveniences. But 
: the fact is, tliat while a trein is a fine thing in a state- 
i room, a trailing gown is an unpleasant object to look 
j upon in a street. It is so, because it is felt as utterly 
j inappropriate. We cannot admire anything if it grossly 
ji shocks rationality. Long skirts, which can only be an 

I I inconvenience and a source of defilement ;n a street, 

I : sliock rationality : therefore we cannot admire long 
I skirts in walking-dresses. It is the plainest and most 
! incontrovertible syllogism. Skirts which leave the feet 
j free to move witiiout being touched by them, fulfil the 
I common-sense idea of the matter, and are felt to be 
I handsomer accordingly. There is also what I may call 
i a ])ositive or abs<dute grace in the neatly-shod female 
i : feet seen moving smartly along a city way. A woman 
i 1 should not be a purely bell-shaped object, with the edge 
; touching the ground. The feet are required for a basis 
i ! in the figure ; otherwise a painful sense of incomplete- 
i ness or imperfection possesses us. I am not prepared 

to advocate the Sclavonian brevity of petticoat, with a 
I j supplement of frilled trousers : perhaps our habits of 
finding forbid the hope of sucli a fashion ever being in- 
troduced. But I would certainly recommend that tlie 
j skirts of walking-dresses should never come within 
j' three inches of the ground, whether with supplements 
I or not. 

i I hope, fair ladies, that you will not think of calgi- 
trating against this friendly remonstrance and advlde, 
on any such weak ground as that it is a matter which 
we men have nothing to do with. The very reverse is 
the ease : you do pay Ss the compliment of dressing 
very much to please us. Knowing this, and grateful for 
it, we feel that it is but the simplest justice to apprise 
you when, from any misconception on your part, you 
fail in your amiable design. It is only right that we 
should endefivour to turn you to modes in which you 
are moroilikely to succeed. This is the sum of my 
wishes at the present moment. I have used strong 


terms, because gentle ones would be of no use *, but 1 
mean kindly. 

You will perhaps tell mo that fashion is imperative, 
and that, till it changes, you are helpless. I know well 
that this is an infiuence against which the individual is 
in a great measure powerless, though I do not well see 
why any of you should become an entomological cabinet 
or a walking sample of the soil because another chooses. 
I aim, however, at afi'ecting that general feeling or sense 
in which fashions take their rise. It must reside some- 
where: the Journal goes everywhere: ergo, I have a 
good chance of reaching it. The only fear is, that the 
fashion - instituting power, like some other powers, 
resides witli persons not the most shining in point of 
judgment, not to speak ^f taste. In that case, these 
reasonings will most probably be thrown away. I am, 
nevertheless, hopeful. The cause of retrenchment of 
skirts is one which may require agitation, and may not 
be crowned with speedy sucxiess ; but it is one founded 
so clearly in rationality and a just sense of what is 
l)eautiful and what is decent, that sooner or later it 
must triumph. And so, with sentiments of the highest 
consideration and respect, 1 bid you, my fair country- 
women, a tender adieu. 

J. Baldukstone. 


rOrULAR MEDICAL EllKORS. 

THIRD ARTICLE. 

Scarki Fever.— 1 have heard people remark, in the 
slighter cases of scarlet fever, that they supposed the 
disease to be only scarlatina. It may be well just to 
observe tliat this supposed distinction between scarla- | 
tina and scarlet fever has no scientific foundation, and j 
is simply a popular rnisundorstanding. DrAVatson has 
.alluded to this notion in his valuable lectures on the j 
‘ l*ractice of Physic,* to which I have already referred. ■ 
‘I need scarcely,* says he, ‘remind you of a soft of | 
mystification which prevails among the public about ' 
this complaint, and which many practitioners, for no ; | 
good reason that I can see, seem disposed to encourage, j | 
Mistaking the Latin and scientific name of the dis- i 
order for a mere diminutive, you will hear mammas j 
say,* “Oh, ray children have not got the scarkt fevc?, 
but only the Bcarlatina.*' I always disabuse them of 
this absurd error when the opportunity of doing so 
occurs. It can produce nothing but confusion, and a ■ 
disregard of requisite precautions.’* There w a dis- j 
tinction, however, in the terms used to distinguish the j 
mild form of the complaint from that in which the [ 
throat is implicated, the former being called scarlatina- 
simplex, and the latter scarlatina-anginosa (from tlic 
Greek word to strangle). The knowledge that 

there is such a distinction will of course do much to 
keep up the error alluded to. 

JUeeding—Darh Jiiood.—lt is very common for pa- 
tients to remark on the colour of the blood lemoved 
by the application of leeches. They will say — ‘It is 
very well, doctor, that I have been bled, for the blood 
was very had — as black as your hat* The leech- women ; 
generally maintain similar views, ana the practitioner j 
is perhaps ]>lcaBed to find a new argument adduced in j 
favour of the steps which he has taken in liaving his | 
patient bled. Of course there is a real peculiarity in the I 
blood removed from different patients ; but the profes- 
sion arc not in the habit, and indeed not capable, of 
judging in this summary manner by the darkness or 
lightness of the colour. 

The blood removed by leeches has generally the as- 
pect of venous blood ; being principally from the mi- i 
nute vessels whicli form the extreme ramifications of 
the arteries and veins, and which carry blood of a dark 
and venous character. 

AYhilst on the subject of bloodletting, I may mention 
a fear which exists, that when bleeding has been once 
performed, it will be ^^e’quisite to have it rei)eated 


^ Op. oit, p. 754, yoL iL 
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periodically. If the necessity for bloodletting have 
arisen from causes which are likely to be permanent, it 
is true that it may again be necessary to have recur- 
rence to the same treatment ; but it is too much to say 
that the mere fact of taking blood imposes on us the 
necessity of repeating it periodically. 

Again, there is an idea that leeches placed near the 
eyes we^en the sight. It is very certain that profuse 
bleedings, which drain the system of blood, and produce 
extreme palidity, may, and do often occasion, at least a 
temporary failure of vision ; but this is no reason w'hy 
we should object to a leech or two, as many do, on the 
ground that their application will weaken the sight. 

Lungs Affected, — We often hear people ask whether 
their lungs are affected. Now, by the term affeciedy 
they imply something very serious *, but the expression 
I is of course a vague one, and may be applied with i»ro- 
I pricty to derangements of a very slight nature. Care- 
' lessness in the use of words is a frequent source ol error 
with the public in respect to medical subjects. A man 
w'ill tell you he has a disease of his liver, when perhaps 
it is only a little disordered. The terms disease and 
disorder have nothing in tlieir etymology to render 
them peculiarly applicable to one or other condition ; 
but conventionally there is a great difference, disease 
! being mostly applied to actual structural changes in the 
organ, and disorder to mere disturbances or functional 
derangements (that is, derangements in tlie office or 
function of the part) ; but this is never known or at- 
tended to bj' the public, and hence very many mistakes. 

The term affected of course may mean something or 
nothing. A perbou in tlie last stage of consumption has 
his lungs affected, but so also has every one who has 
the most trifling cough. Take the common dictionary 
meaning of the term, and it will do very well for its 
application to disease — there is nothing dllfcrent in its 
j; appropriation to medical subjects. 

I Fire got out of Burns, — I never properly knew wduit 
j ; people wish us to understand w hen they say that ‘ the 
I ; tire is not got out of burns.’ I really imagine some j)eople 

I I suppose the fire If have actually entered the part, and 
! ! to be inside it. This view of course is so absurd, that 
Ij 1 will not insult the understanding of the reader by 
Ij stopping lo refute it. If the term he applied to the 
; first or painful and inflammatory stage, it is allowable 
i| enough; but as I think it docs exercise a sort of im- 
i prcvSsiou on many that the fire is a something to be 
j got out, it w'ould be better that this metaphorical mode 
i of speaking were altogether abandoned. In this, as in 

many other instances which I have brought forward, 
it may be well to remark that many of these sayings 
; are happily understood by those who employ them for 
I no more than their true value, and therehire oiily to 
i be considered as figurative exiiressions ; but I am con- 
vinced tliat there are a very great many wdio believe 
them literally, and are more guided by them than by 
anything which can be said by their professional ad- 
visers. 

Lungs Complctelg (7owc.— Nothing is more common than 
to liear jicople gravely state that their lungs are gone, 
or almost gone. This may be, unlbrtunately, to a great 
j extent true in cases of consumption, where the patient 
1 is in the last stage of existence — at least if it be meant 
i to say that the healthy structure of the lung is spoiled 
I by disease — death soon following this entire demolition 
i of the pulmonary tissue. The public arc, however, by 
no means content to restrict the term to these fatal 
examples : a patient will tell ua, with all the confidence 
in the world, that Dr So-and-So has assured him that 
one of his lungs is entirely gone ; or will tell us that a 
friend of his had one of his lungs quite ‘gone’ (they 
like this word gone), but set out for the Madeiras,. and 
now is as well as he ever w'us in his life. Such cases 
are of course quite untrue. I cannot imagine myself 
that consumption ever goes on to any great extent in 
one lung without affecting theiother : and certainly if 
it arrived at a point of complete disorganisation of one 
lung, the patient could not survive. One lung may 


undoubtedly be greatly condensed by pleuritic effusion 
(altogether, however, unconnected with consumption), 
and even the side of the chest be contracted, without 
causing .a fatal result ; but this is not w'hat is meant 
by the lung being j/one, and does not even depend on 
any disease at all going on in the lung itself. 

I think, with respect to this idea of the lung being 
gone, the profession is itself to blame — many members 
of it using terms wdiich foster the mistake, or encou- 
rage the idea, with a view to increase their own reputa- 
tion. 1 have always myself sought to contradict these 
popular errors wherever 1 have heard them. 

Cinder Tea , — Those who are much acquainted with 
the diseases of infancy, and* have necessarily mixed 
much with persons who attend upon them, will have 
frequently heard of cinder tea. To those w'ho have not, 
the whole subject will appear eminently ridiculous. As 
I am nowy however, speaking of errors wdiich actually 
prcvail^«nd that to a great extent, amongst almost all 
classotof society, 1 care not how ridiculous the subject | 
seems. long as the errors prevail, the importance of | 
considcrin^them is certain. We arc all too apt to i 
measure the value of a subject by its gravity or com- | 
plexity, rather than by its real influence on mankind ! 
and its daily-recurring applicability. 

Cinder tea, so far as 1 have heard of it, is jjrepareil 
by pouring hot water on cinders taken up from the | 
ashes. What meilicinal properties can be imparted to 
water in this manner 1 cannot divine, nor indeed how | 
anj^body could anticipate good from such a system of | 
proceeding. 1 remember seeing once in a bonk of jokes j 
a receipt for making soup from pebbles. Vou were to i 
put the pebbles into some clean boiling water, and whilst j 
stirring it up, add various savoury articles, and at length i 
a very good pot there would be. But the cinder tea is j 
no such thing : it is to all intents and i)urpo8es cinder 
tea, I have heard of a French cook who could make an i 
excellent ragout of *-dc small tool-comb.' The cinder tea ' 
would require such a cook to prepare it. | 

Midarifery , — Great importanee is attached by the ! 
public to particular days and periods. Now tliei’o is, in j 
reality, a curious law of periodicity in the Miiimal world, ; 
but the jmblic have not always been happy in hitting : 
upon the real examj)les, and greatly overdo the point of 
fact. The ninth day of a confinement is well known ; 
to be considered a most important day. The lady may 
live as slio likes on the eightli ; hut on the ninth, if she j 
does not keep strictly to her bed, it is ten to one if she ; 
get well at all. Some rather more reasojiably fancy \\ 
that the nine first days are to be devoted to quietude ; 1 1 
and as this reading has some good effect, it is not so | j 
very objectionable. However, in reality, the ninth day \ 
is of no more importance than the eighth or the tenth, j 
and the particular importance attached to it is only a | 
kind of superstition. In tlie same way people say that j 
a seven-months’ child is more likely to live than an | 
eight-months’ child, but tliey cannot tell you why ; and j 
how this idea arose it is difficult to say ; a fondness for j 
paradoxes may have had a share in it.* ■ 

It would require a treatise to enumerate all the j 
absurd stories which nurses have collected in respect to j 
obstetric medicine. ! 

Of pulling the Neck Out and In. — There are ftnv people | 
who have been sporting characters who have not some | 
story to tell about having seen a man put out his neck. | 
They will tell you that no sooner had tlieir friend dis- 
located liis neck, than some skilful fellow stepped for- 
ward, and putting one leg on each of his shoulders, set 
to work, and presently pulled it in agaii^; after which j 
the poor fellow mounted, and rode away as if notliing ' 
had happened. With all due deference to our sp'orting 
friends, these stories arc altogether fabrications. A real 
dislocation of the neck would be immediately fatal. 1 
once told a person so ; but he cut me short by saying 
he had seen the thing himself. ‘The neck was all 
awry, but a good pull set it to rights.’ There is no 


’I’ Bamsbutham says this cnor is as old as lIii>pocratcs. 
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reasoning against such philosophers, and therefore it is 
better to attack them in print. 

Eyett Washed. — The same kind of people will tell you 
I the}' have been present at surgical operations where 
the eyes have been cut out, a skin removed, and then 
replaced, as if nothing had happened. It is not always 
easy for a professional man to know how to answer 
i such people. It would be a bore to both parties to 
enter into a serious refutation of the subject. I may 
I again state that many of the things which I relate as 
; popular notions may seem too absurd for any degree of 
; credulity ; but most of what I have said I have heard 
I repeated more than once, and am firmly convinced that 
it was believed to be tru% 

I We may bo disposed to treat common notions as a 
parcel of silly stories, not deserving the trouble of a 
serious consideration ; but when we find them in prac- 
tice continually starting up, wc are constrained cither 
to join in them or deny them. 

Gout, — People say that boils are healthy, or that the 
gout is healthy ; but in these speeches, if they have any 
meaning at all, there is an elliptical idea. We might 
say that bleeding w'as salutary, or rhubarb and mag- 
nesia salutary ; but then wc should presume that there 
was a state of disease to be corrected. Now, allowing 
certain amount of disorder to be actually present^ an 
j attack of the gout may be favourable, not because it 
; is good in itse(f, but because, mischief being actually 
present, the gout is the means of eliminating the 
I materies morhi. In this view of the subject, indeed, 

! many of our diseases might he called healthy. How- 
ever, wc frequently find people congratulating them- 
! selves on the gout; or a friend will tell you, if you show 
i him a painful boil, ‘ That you may thank your stars, 

I inasmuch as it is an indication of full health.’ In my 
j own view, neither the gout nor the presence of boils is 
I any proof of good healtli, but rather a proof of the 
I contrary. 

! The other day I met a gentleman, who showed me a 
I little boy covered with boils. He said ‘he was very 
i glad they were come out, and that they were much 
I hotter out than in.* In the latter observation I per- 
i fectly agreed wuth him, though, for the poor lad’s sake, 

I 1 could wish that he had never been plagued with them. 

I Lancbiff the Gums . — I do not conceive tb- operation of j 
lancing the gums in children is serviceable merely in ] 
! facilitating the passage of the teeth, hut in relieving the 
tension and fulness of the part. Surgeons frequently 
make incisions in parts whicli are inflamed, w'ithout 
any otlier object than that of diminishing undue ten- 
sion. Sometimes it is necessary, therefore, to lance the 
gums of children when wc do not anticipate the imme- 
diate protrusion of the teeth. Mothers, however, who 
like to reason about tliese tilings, will occasionally tell us 
that ‘ they are not advocates for the lancing of gums.’ 
They will tell us that the parts become harder after- 
wards, and thus the passage of the teeth is impeded in- 
stead of being advanced. This idea is probably derived 
j from seeing the cicatrices of wounds and burns, which 
certainly often present very hard ridges ; but the ana- 
1 logy does not seem to hold good, for I have never myself 
felt any similar ridge in the gums of cliildren. Resides, 
liowcver hard these cicatrices may feel to the touch, 
they do not seem to be in reality very capable of resist- 
ing the process of ulceration, or what is called inter- 
stitial absorption. Sir Astloy Cooper, in his ‘ Lectures 
on Surgery,’ makes an interesting allusion to Lord 
Anson’s voyage, which has a bearing on this subject. 

‘ Lord Anson’s book,’ says he, * is one of the most 
valuable works which has appeared on nautical sub- 
jects ;*nor is it witliout Rs use as illustrative of a prin- 
ciple in fturger}'. Lord Anson’s expedition to the 
Pacific Ooeau was undertaken with a view of destroy- 
ing the power of Spain in the New World. As he was 
obliged to aail sooner than he expected, many of the 
crew whidh ho took out were invalids, some having 
vicatricHf and others having previously had fractured 
bones. In his passage round Cape Horn he encoun- 


tered very severe weather : many ships were obliged to 
return ; some were lost ; and the crews of those which 
succeeded in getting at last to the Isle of Jnan Fernan- 
dez suffered great hardships. In doubling Cape Horn 
the crew suffered severely from attacks of the scurvy ; 
and it was remarked by the clergyman, who was an 
observing man, though he knew nothing of our profes- 
sion, that the men who had ulcers before were inva- 
riably attacked with ulceration in the same parts, and 
that if their bones had been formerly fractured, they 
became disunited. . . . There cannot,’ continues be, ‘ be 
a better example than this for the purpose of showing 
the readiness with which newly-formed parts ulcerate, 
as compared with the original structures of the body.’* 

THE BRIGHT SIDE. 

A TALE. 

Thebe was once a little boy, bis name was Peter Bates. 
You will say he could not have been a very happy boy, 
when you hear that he cared for nobody, and nobody 
cared for him. This is a thing that very seldom hap- 
pens, as almost every one in the world has somebody 
to love; and especially when we are young, and our 
licarts beat warmly, we feel as if we ought to love 
everybody we know. But it was not so with Peter : 
his little heart was chilled, until he liardly could tell 
whether he had such a thing at all ; and at last ho 
never even thought of trying; so the fault lay partly 
in himself, as well as in others. You will think, per- 
haps, that J’etcr had no home, no relations, parent, 
brother, or sister ; and yet it was not so, though the 
place he did hold in his own family made him seem as 
if he really were alone in tlie world ; for his father, who 
was a farmer, had married when he was a young man; 
had two or three sons and daughters, and then his wife 
died ; so he, thinking he should want more money to 
support so large a family, soon married another woman 
for whom lie did not much care, but who w as said to be 
very rich. This w'as Peter’s motlier ; her fortune was 
all a mistake — she had not any ; andv||^hcn her husband 
found that out, he cared for her Ic^s than ever ; and 
then she grew cross, fought with him, scolded his 
children, and drove away all comfort from the house, 
until the day Peter was born, wdicn it so happened that 
she died, and left nobody crying for her but tlie poor 
young babe, who, missing her sadly, never ceased wail- 
ing until he was sent out to bo nursed, that he might 
no longer disturb the quiet of the house — quiet that, 
from its long absence, seemed doubly precious now. 

And then, in a little while, Peter’s father, grown 
wiser by experience, married another wife, with a 
smiling face and pleasant ways ; and she and her chil- 
dren in time became great favourites with the elder 
ones, BO that, between both, the unpleasant memory of 
Peter and his niotlicr seemed entirely to have slipped 
away. But it is not so easy to get rid of disagreeable 
things ; and one day they were all startled into recol- 
lection of the past by the arrival of the nurse with 
Peter, now grown a stout, rude, ungaiuly boy, so like 
his mother, that the moment they looked in his face, 
all their long-forgotten troubles seemed at once to re- 
vive. Little welcome was there fur him, and he was 
quick enough to perceive it ; in a short time understand- 
ing quite well that he was the one too many. So being 
somewhat shy and proud, instead of trying to overcome 
their dislike, and make himself pleasing, he grew moody 
and silent, and kept himself as much as possible out of 
the way, so that at last he was nearly as much forgotten 
as before. No one looked for him as part of the family 
gxoup ; and if by chance he did linger a moment after 
meals, or draw in his seat by the fire, he was stored at 
as an intruder, and made to feel that his rough man- 
ners and uncouth appearance unfitted him even for the 
society of his own family. It was a trying position ; 
and yet wc can all thii^ of some bright loving child, 

* Abtloy Cooper's Loctures on Surgery (small edit.), p. fiD* 
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wlio would liave won his way to their Rearts in spite of 
it all; who would have shown a wish to oblige, or a 
wish to be loved; and whose smiles and winning words 
would have made friends by themselves alone. But 
not BO with Peter : he had his mother’s disposition, as 
well as her features, and no one had ever tried to work 
improvement in either ; no one softened his proud little 
heart with a kind indulgent word; no gentle hand 
smoothed down his curls or tidied his dress, taking 
pleasure and pride in seeing him behave and look well ; 
and so, left to himself, and brooding over the contrast 
between himself and others, Peter became more and 
more surly and awkward each day ; until at last he was 
considered as a sort of fool, and employed in nothing 
else but watching the sheep or the geese as they picked 
up a few blades of fresh grass* by the side of a road that 
passed within some fields of his fatlicr’s house. 

But if Peter cared for no person, it might have been 
known he had some feeling by the love he showed for 
one thing, and that was his dog Snap. This animal 
l>eing rough and ugly like himself, they were truly a 
well-matched pair. Snap was just as much despised in 
the family as his owner ; but he was quick and intelli- 
gent enough in his own way, and did his business well : 
he kept the cattle and the geese within proper bounds, 
watching them with his quick eyes, while lie nestled 
at his master’s feet, thereby keeping them warm. Best 
of all, he kept all intruders aloof, and often gave poor 
misanthropical Peter the gratification of seeing some 
more prosperous urchin, who might otherwise have 
flaunted before him, take liimself off iu double-quick 
time at the sound of Mr Snap’s growl, or still more 
. menacing bark. 

It BO happened one day that Peter, sitting as usual 
by the roadside with his dog on ids feet, saw him prick 
up his ears, and look down the hill towards a spot where 
; the road went out of sight. ‘ Some sport coming now,’ 
i thought Peter to himself; and laying his hand on 
Snap’s rough coat, he held liim iu readiness to bound off 
at the proper moment and attack the new-comer, Peter 
j all the while sitting grulHy by, ns if he had ueitlicr hand 
! nor act in the business ; but even while he waited, his 
1 liand involuntarily pressed Snap more firmly down, and 
I a faint gleam of pleasure flitted across the sullen face. 

I No wonder — oven Snap laid down his head quietly be- 
I tween his paws, and the ears which had been pricked 
up so fiercely, drooped softly over his face again, as 
they caught the plea.sant sound of a young happy 
voice, singing st)me sw'cct old tunc without any words, 
without bcginiiiiig or end, but going backw'ards and 
forwards on the notes in unthinking glee. Presently the 
singer api)eared at the turn of the road, now advanc- 
ing, now stopping, now stooping down as she sought 
for the first violets that ventured to peep through 
tlie still wintry air. It was a fair little girl, not much 
older, and hardly as tall as Peter himself ; but oli what 
a contrast to him was her bright young face as she 
now raised it up glowing with delight at discovering one 
more blossom, w'hich she added to a little bunch already 
within a tiny basket on her arm ! and then, as if deter- 
I mined not to loiter any more, advanced steadily up the 
hill. 

As she approached, Snap, yielding to old habit, in spite 
of Peter’s restraining band, jumped up and uttered his 
growl ; but this time, instead of his usual tacit encou- 
ragement, his master really held him back, and in tones 
almost as rough as those of the dog, calhid out to the 
; little girl, ‘ Never fear : stand your ground, and he’ll let 
you alone.’ 

‘ WJiy should I fear? Why should I run ?* said the 
little one smilingly ; and with one step she placed her- 
self quite close to Snap, with her hand on his rough 
coat, he looking up with eyes half closed, from which 
all anger was banished, and even condescending slightly 
I to wag his tail. 

* Why should you run ?’ said Pete echoing her ques- 
j tion with some wonder. * Evlry one does : every one,’ 
added he with some pride, ‘ is afraid of Snap.' « 


‘ Then I am not afraid of him, or of anything else,’ 
replied the little girl laughingly, and presenting a piece 
of bun from her basket to tlic dog. * So Snap is his 
name. Well, good-by. Snap : the next time we meet we 
shall be better friends.’ And away she tripped, once 
or twice looking back and w'aving her hand, as she re- 
peated ‘ Good-by, Snap ; good-by,’ until the hawthorns, 
closing at another turn of the road, shut her out from 
their view. 

There is an old English poet — ^he lived three hundred 
years ago, and so it is hard enough to read liis «)ld- 
fashioned verse — but he tells, in a poem called ‘ The 
Faiiry Queen,' of a fair girl named Una, whose gentle- 
ness and sweet looks actually tamed a lion that she 
encountered one day wandering alone in a forest, and ' 
won on his wild nature so much, that he followed lier 
about, and became her protector, until she found licr 
way back to her friends. Now, as nature remains just 
the same, in spite of all the changes of the world, it was 
just iu^is way that the little girl we are telling of, by 
lier fiiftl^s gentleness and good-humour, won not only 
on quarrelsome Snap — so that, wlien she passed on, he 
slapped his tail quite vehemently against the ground in 
token of his approbation — but also on his surly little 
master ; both Peter and his dog feeling a sort of inward 
satisfaction at tlie little oceurrcncc, which made one of 
them at least hope it iniglit happen the next day agaiif. 
Poorl’eter! pleasant M^ords and pleasant looks were a no- 
velty to him, and he felt for the moment somehow as if 
the sun had shone out suddenly from behind a cloud. 

The first time for many a day lie thought a little 
about the future — a sliort future to be sure : it was only, 

* Would that little girl come to-morrow ? ' Yet still it 
redeemed his mind from its usual dreary blank. But be- 
fore the morrow came, fresh misfortune awaited Peter : 
true to his training. Snap soon forgot his softer feelings, 
and when the next wayfarer ymsed by, fierce, fiercer 
than ever, as if to make amends for his late forbearance, i 
he growled, lie barked, he sprung upon the traveller, ' 

and going even further than usufd, at last caught him by \ 
the leg. JIo was rewarded by a blow of a stick, wbicli 
sent him stunned and sprawling back to bis master’s 
feet, who, now roused out of his aKsiimed apathy, at once 
took his part, and in fiery indignation assailed the j 
stranger himself. He, disdaining to punish the boy as | ; 
he had done the dog, took him by the collar, in spite of 
a stout resistance, and leading him up to liis father's ; 
house, delivered him to the authorities there. Unluckily, i 
or rather luckily for Peter, his father was on the spot, | ; 
and due punishment followed, thoiigli the good-natured | 
stepmother would have bogged bini off 0:1 the plea of I 
his being hall' a fool. ! 

‘ Foolish enough to be misebievous at anyrate,’ said I 
his father, as he sent him off to his usual occupation the | 
next morning, locking up Snap in solitary confinement, ! ; 
with the declaration that before evening he should cer- j 
tainly be ha nged. j I* 

Peter had no language for remonstrance ; he knew i 
nothing of persuasion ; and so in a temper more moody, ; 
more hopeless, more savage than ever, he look his now | 
solitary seat by the roadside, missing the warmth as ; j 
well as the society of liis dumb companion, and ;i 
shivering as much with grief and anger as witli cold, | 
until at last he burst into a fit of crying, very unusual | '\ 
with him, who knew nothing of sympathy, the spring | , 
of half the tears we shed. He had bowed down his | 
head between his knees in this miserable state, when | 
again, as yesterday, he heard the sweet song, tlic light I ; 
step, draw nearer and nearer : he knew it was tlie litlio j{< 
girl, but this time he could take no pleasure in any- 
thing; he was angry and ashamed, and se lie deter- 
mined ho would let her paslft on, and never raise his ; 
head. ' 

But it would not do *. the footsteps paused quite close 1 
to him, the sweet voice, no longer merry, but oh liow | 
gentle ! inquired what was the matter. And then the 
little hand was laid on his shoulder, even as it had j 
rested on poor Snap’s shaggy coat the day before, and j 
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in spite of himself Peter was obliged to look up. He 
knew what an ugly, woebegone, forbidding face he must 
have; but be read no dislike in the compassionate one 
that was now bent over him ; on the contrary, there 
was something like tears in the sweet blue eyes, us she 
again said, * What can be the matter ? And where is 
Snap?* 

Poor Peter was quite upset at this question: he 
could not answer it ; and so taking up the trouble that 
pressed at the moment, ho contented himself with 
muttering, ‘ I’m so cold I* 

* And so you are, poor fellow!’ said ttie little girl 
kindly. ‘ But no wonder, when you are sitting here on* 
the frosty side of the hedge. Look how the sun shines 
over there : come across to the bright side, and you 
will feel yourself cheered even before yon are warmed 
with its heat.’ And whether he would or no, she gently 
forced him l^rom the chill scat on which he had sunk 
in the carelessness of grief, and made him settle himsclf- 
comfortably on the sunny bank at the opi>osite side of 
the way. 

‘And now what is the matter?’ she asked for the 
third time. ‘ I am sure there was sometliing more 
than the cold.’ And Peter, who had never before con- 
fessed a trouble to any one, found himself relating all 
his griefs to the little stranger whom he had never even 
seen till the day before. She laughed—she could not 
help it — at his account of Snaifs encounter with the 
traveller ; and the more rueful and serious Peter looked, 
the more it still made her laugh, until he came to the 
close of the adventure, and then she looked very grave, 
and readily allowed that the punishment, and, above 
all, the hanging, w'us no laughing matter indeed. 

‘ But, Peter, though you say your father is very 
stern, still I wonder you did not try to beg off jkjot 
Snap ; as you were punished yourself, and bore it well, 
maybe for your sake Swap would be forgiven if you 
tried. Did you try?’ 

‘ No, indeed ; it would be of no use ; I never asked 
my father for anything. I’hey say I am a fool !’ And 
poor Peter, in deep consciousness of his degradation, 
again buried his burning face between his knees. 

‘A fooir repeated the little girl, and her blue eyes 
opened very wide. ‘ Oh, Peter, you surely are not 
that ? Do not let any one think so. Go to your father, 
like a sensible bo3% and tell him you are sciry for what 
happened — as j'ou ought to bo — and that you will pro- 
j rnise for Snap that lie shall not get into any more rnis- 
j chief. You know, Peter, you can promise tliat;’ and 
! again the bright eyes laughed gaily, while a dawning 
I smile flitted over Peter’s doleful features too. ‘Anil 

I now I can stay no longer, otherwise 1 shall be late for 

school ; so good-by, l^eter : do what 1 tell you, and be 
! liapjiy to-morrow.’ And again the little one tripped 
away, turning again, and waving her hand until the 
bushes shut her out. But this time it was ‘ Good-hy, 

' Peter,’ instead of ‘ Good-by, Snap.’ 

Peter remained lost in a world of wonder and per- 
plexity at the new lino of conduct proposed to him. 
Siiould he, could he follow it ; had he any chance of 
being listened to? No, it could be of no use — he never 
could do it. Thus was lie deciding, when again the sound 
of light footsteps mode him turn his licad, and in a 
moment the little girl stood breathless by his side, with 
her hand on her heart, to still its beating, but smiling 
all the time, as she waited impatiently for words. At 
last she exclaimed, ‘ Oh, 1 ran so fast I Just as I got to 
the top of the hill, I thought of one thing I wished to 
say ; and I am so late ; but I should tell you this : 
when you go to ask your father, Peter, do not hang 
your head, and look down as I have seen you do; 
maybo it is that makes^him say you are like a Ak)! ; 
but look up in his face as if you trusted him, and 
were not afraid of him, or ashamed of what you asked 
for; and remamber to say you are sorry, and promise 
I for the.fttare; and, that’s all— remember now.’ And 
I before he could answer a word, she was again out of 
sight.' 


Her words jiilfc turned the scale; Peter manfully went 
through the ordeal, and succeeded ; he even overheard 
his father say to his wife, .as he turned away, ‘ That boy 
is not such a fool after all ; ’ and he certainly looked a 
different being, sitting on the sunn^' bank with Snap by 
his side, on the following moniing when his little coun- 
sellor came up. 

And thus passed many a day — a short five minutes — 
giving food for thought, hope, and dreams for the rest of 
the twenty-four hours, to one whose mind had seldom 
strayed beyond the passing moment before : with habi- 
tual reserve, he never spoke of this acquaintance to any 
one: it was a treasure he could not l^ar to exhibit or 
share ; indeed he had his own mysterious notions about 
it; and although not versed in fairy lore, he felt always 
a latent fear that somethihg might break the 6]:)ell ; and 
when, in compassion to his poor chilled hands, the little 
girl brought him one day a pair of woollen mittens of 
her own knitting, and made him put them on, he care- | 
fully took them off in the evening when he w'as re- ! 
turning home, laying them by in a house six inches j 
square, which, he had employed himself during the 
day in building for them, in a hidden spot, wdtli four 
well-fitting stones, and a flat one for the roof : there he 
always kept them when not on his hands — the secret 
was too precious to be carried over the threshold of .a 
homo occupied by any one else. 

Each day, as spring advanced, the little girl’s delight 
in the wild flowers grew more and more intense ; now a 
garland of hawthorn, now a spray of honeysuckle, now 
a wTcatli of wild roses, called forth her admiration. 

‘ Oh, are they not beautiful — beautiful I ’ she would 
exchiim. ; 

‘But they are so common; they arc everywhere,’ 
w'ould be Peter’s answer. Vl am always looking at, 
them, yet I never noticed them belure.’ 

‘And are there not a thousand common, beautiful jj 
things, on every side of us, Peter, if we would only |i 
open our eyes. Thinking of them, and enjoying them, I , 
we need never foci lonely or gloomy. Do you remem- i 
ber that sorrowful day when you shut yourself up in j 
misery from within and without, and all the sunshine ' : 
going for nothing within a few steps of you, you had 
only to come over to the bright side, and all was well ? j 
Do you remember that, Peter ? "VVell, tlicre is a little I 
sentence here that always reminds me of tliat day ; see, 
here it is, “ hope is the sunshine of the heart ; ” and | 
pointing to the line as she found it out in one of her 
little books, slie put it into Peter’s hand. In a moment 
his brow grew scarlet, and lie hung down Iris head ; 
then remembering her advice, he looked up again, and 
with an effort at manliness, wdiieli showed the progress i 
he had made, he ingenuously said, ‘ It is of no use ; I ,1 
cannot read : 1 never learned ; no one ever taught me.’ 

Even before he spoke the little one guessed how it 
was, and she, too, had blushed deeply, painfully. But 
the sentence was hardly finislied, wdien she hastened to i , 
exclaim, ‘ Oh, is that all ; I was afraid it was— couldn’t, 
or wouldn’t— you shan’t have that story to tell again. 
See, here is A, here is B ; repeat them after me ;’ and 
as her musical ear caught the accidental rhyme, she , 
laughed so joyously, echoing it again and again, that 
even Peter caught the infection, and joining in Jier 
mirth, they both laughed the little embarrassment 
away. 

They went on with four or five letters ; but then she | 
closed the book, and more seriously said, * Peter, this 
will never do ; 1 have no more time ; I must not loiter; 
and you must no longer stay in ignorance; you must 
ask your father to send you to school.’ j 

It was now Peter’s turn to open his eyes in unut- I 
terubb astonishment; such a presumptuous tliought 
had never once entered his head ; he had never made 
any request of his father but one, and that under the I 
prompting of superior intelligence ; and now he could 
not even hope that he should bo listened to again ; in 
fact he even feared to m&tion such a boon. 

But his little companion combated all his objections, 
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and, Ills spirit already roused by the shame he had just 
endured, it was settled at last that if he found himself 
successful in learning the alphabet under her teaching in 
a few days, with that as his groundwork he would make 
the trial, llis lesson was marked out for that dey ; she 
spared him a little book, and to their mutual delight, in 
three days more ho was perfect in all the letters. This 
success gave him some confidence ; and, summoning his 
whole stock of courage, he accosted his father the fol- 
lowing morning with a request that he might be sent 
to school. 

‘To school, boy! for what? — ^to idle, is it?’ said his 
father, stopping short, and eyeing him from head to 
foot 

‘ No, father,’ replied Peter resolutely ; ‘ it is to learn. 
Try me at anyrate. I knoifr my letters now, and I 
would wish to get on.* 

‘ Your letters ! A great stretch indeed, for, let me 
see, nine years old.’ 

i Poor Peter felt his heart swelling ; but licre his step- 
! mother interposed — ‘ And more shame for us to have 
him nine years in ignorance, if he w'as able to learn ; 
and it ivas a great stretch for you, Peter, my little man, 

: to learn 3'-our letters ; you may well be proud of it ; who 
; knows hut you may be a credit to us yet?* 
j J'eter’s look of grateful astonishment at the kind 
I word went to both their hearts ; his fiither patted him 
I on tlic licad, and told him it should be as he wished ; 

I and from that moment forward he seemed to enter on 
; a new existence. He respected himself, and others soon 
: learned to respect him also ; while, in the new turn of 
i feeling, every one tried to find some good quality in 
I Peter never suspected before: his heart and his mind, 
hotli so long left in fallow, now were ready to yield a 
; tenfold crop ; and while he gained the regards of his 
playmates, his master, before many months, pronounced 
; iiim one of the most painstaking and improving boys in 
; the school. 

i What pride he would have felt in reporting his pro- 
i gress to his first little friend, as each day he went down 
: the hill to their old place of meeting, and placing his 
; four-footed or feathered charge imder the giiidanee of 
! Snap during the hours spent at school, loitered and 
watched in the vain liope of seeing her, if it were but 
I for a moment. But she came not. After the first day 
i when lie related his triumph, and she shared in liis joy, 

I ])ouring a flood of courage and hope into his mind, he 
j saw her no more ; and tlie long summer waxed and 
waned, finding him still each morning on the same spot, 
i returning ever with drooping head and disappointed 
I heart. At last one day — it was late in autumn — joy of 
; J 03% he saw her coming slowly up the hill! Snap, with 
: a quick cry, hounded to meet her, and for once Peter 
! felt almost sorry that ho should reach her first; but 
though she looked smiling and bright as ever — brighter 
even — she did not say one word in answer to all Peter’s 
words of welcome, until she reached the little "sunny 
spot where they were always used to sit ; and even then | 
she pressed her hand tightly on her side, as she had 
done on that long-ago day, and drew her breath quickly, 
though she had been walking very slow. ‘ Yes, it is a 
long time, Peter,’ she said at last, in answer to all his 
questions — * a long time since I was even out, for 1 Iiavc 
been very ill ; but to-day was so fine, that I was allowed 
! once more to go and see a friend I love — tlwt dear 
BchoolmistresB, for whom you have plucked ao many 
nosegays.’ 

‘ No, indeed, they were not for her,’ exclaimed Peter 
bluntly ; ‘ they were always for yourself.’ The little girl 
laughed one of her old blithe laughs ; but then she put 
her hand to her side again, and Peter said quickly, as 
if to contradict his own thought, ‘You are not sick 
now ? sick people are always pale.’ 

She ^milcd somewhat sadly, and laid her hand on 
his. It was always a little hand, but now it looked so 
small and thin, diat the blue ^itis showed themselves 
quite plainly through. Peter Ihought it prettier than 
ever ; but still there was something in her looli, and in 
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the little action itself, that raised a choking feeling in 
his throat which prevented his saying one word. After 
a moment’s silence, she arose, and taking a book out of 
her basket — it was her little Bible — she said, ‘ You will 
keep tliis for my sake, Peter, and read it often : I am 
so glad you can read it now. I cannot stay longer, le.st 
I sliould catch fresh cold ; but whether we meet soon 
again or never, you will still remember me; and re- 
member, too, what I always told you— in everything 
that pains or troubles us there is some bright side.’ 

She looked upwards as she spoke, and there was a 
strange beauty in her face wliich awed iir\d silenced 
Peter. Ho bowed his head between his knees, to hide 
his emotion : when he raised it again, she was gone. 

From that day forth, though each nmrning found ’ 
him at the tr3"sting-place, it was more to read a little 
portion of the book she had given him than witli any 
sanguine expectation of seeing her again. And always 
when he turned away from his long- searching gaze down 
the vallqy^ he used to raise his eyes to the blue sky and 
fleecy Wilds, and feel as if the true answer was tlierc. 
And theMie bethought him how he had never asked 
her name, where she came from, or where she was 
going, but watched for her as he did for the morning 
sun, and saw her even like that, passing on day after 
day, and never returning hack ; and thus at last she be- 
came so identified with bright and beautiful nature in 
his simple mind, that ho almost doubted whether she 
had been a reality at all. He kept her precious gift, 
even as he liad done tljo first one, in the little stone- 
house, now carefully stopped with moss and clay, to 
preserve it from damp. Ilut notwithstanding all his 
precautions, he perceived a spot one day on the cover; 
and the fear of injury to it being even stronger than 
the fear of discovery, he brought it home, at what he 
thought a quiet hour, to air it by the fire. But Peter 
had not yet learned to estimate female curiosity : a 
little sister, who had become a favourite of his, from a 
slight fai^cied likeness to his early friend, was hovering 
near ; and peeping over his shoulder to see what he had 
got, did what Peter, long ns he had the book, h.ad never 
thought of doing — she turned the leaves over to the 
title-page, and there discovered the giver’s name. 

‘ Jane Watson ! ’ repeated slic, first aloud, then slowly 
to herself— ‘ Jane AVatsonI why, that was the name 
of Mrs lionar’s grandchild ; that sweet little girl, that 
every one said was too lovel3% too wise, and too good to 
sta3" in this world ! ’ 

* And is she in it now ?’ asked Peter nervously. 

‘ All, no — they spoke too truly — she died last Christ- 
ma8-dn3" ! When we gathered back to school, the best 
and fairest was gone. But why do you ask so anxi()iisl3% 
Peter? And where did you get this book? Did you 
ever know anything about her ? ’ 

Prepared as he had been, the certainty was almost 
too much for Peter, to find out all about her only to 
know that he had surely lost her. But then recalling 
her last words, and remembering how much there was 
connected with their brief acquaintance that could never 
he lost to him, he gave his best tribute to her memory 
in the effort with which he conquered his emotion ; in 
the smile, even though it was a sad one, with which 
he answered his sister’s still questioning looks, as he 
calmly said, ‘Yes, Lctty, I was so happy. I knew her 
once, and am happier still that she knew me.’ 


SUNDAY IN GLASGOW. 

Thirty-nine abstainers acrouiplishcd a moral survey ol’ 
the city of Glasgow on the October, being eoin- 
muiiiou Sabbath. The object of the suivcy^ wsis to ascer- 
tain the number of whisky-shojls open for the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The survey was made between the 
hours of six and ten in the evening. The result is the fact, 
whioli we now advisedly puhlisfi, that 01/c Ihousfml wnl 
ninfifif-sevem jnddiohomes n'ere opien ! If a baker were to 
his shop, a posse of jioliocmen would bo sent to shut it; 
and if the offence vrere repeated, the baker \\ onld be 
dragged before the authorities, and severely lined. The 
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clay is too sacred to be desecrated by the sale of bread. 
But whisky, it appears, may be sold in a thousand shops 
on the Sabbath-day without profanation. The dignity of 
Sunday, it seems, requires that food should be withheld ; 
but it is not at all marred by the sale of poison. The 
leoplo may not buy what may do them good on Sunday, 
)nt may have a liberal supply of what must do them harm. 
Virtue must starve on tlie sacred day if it forgets to buy 
its loaf on the Saturday; but vice is better cared for— it 
receives its appropriate aliment on that day as on others. 
The occupations that clothe, lodge, and educate the nation, 
must cease one whole clay in seven; but the occupation 
that covers the masses with rags, that doles to them as 
})oison w'hat the baker should have handed as food, that 
drives them out of comfortable homes into wretched war- 
' rens, that dooms their children to ignorance and beggary 
— this occupation never ceases in the city of Glasgow. 
The baker, the butcher, and the grocer must stop, but the 
publican never. Our legislators (we have much to thank 
them for) have carefully closed tlic wells of idiysical health 
on the Sabbath, and have, wutli a wisdom too dcc>p for 
common minds to appreciate, tluown open the sluices of 
crime, pauperism, and disease. Railway travelling, though 
a tolerably good mode of Sabbath desecration, is a mere 
bagatelle compared with opening the \vhisky-shoj>a on 
Sundays. Ten hundred and ninety- seven whisky-shops, 
containing ten. customers eacih, is ecpial to a train with ten 
thousand nine hundred and seventy passengers ! But the 
dram-shops could easily accommodate ten limes the uuiu- 
ber .— Temperanve licvmL\ 

THE HEDGEHOG. 

Bogging pardon of naturalists for such an accusation, I 
can’t help saying that I think a great many fibs have been 
told about the hedgehog. In the first place, the old wives’ 
fables about sucking cows, and so ibrih, were so hoiridly 
iiiibelievahle, Jiiid yet so damaging to little hogg)'’s repu- 
tation with the vulgar, that tlic inore erudite and more 
humane became bis patrema and ai)ologists, and made 
much more of him than ho deserves. Dear old Wliite of 
Belborne in list have been taking a nap wduai he told ns 
about hoggy’s Jildng for plantain-roots. ‘The manner,’ 
says White, ‘in wliich hedgfdiogs cat tlie roots of the 
plantfiin in my grass walks is very curious: with their 
upper mandible, which is much longer than their lower, 
they bore under the plant, and so eat the root otf upw^ards, 
Ic.ivjng the tuft of leaves untouched. In this respect they 
arc very serviceable, as they destroy a very troublesome 
weed.’ Boy and man tliis passage tormented me many 
years, because I knew boggy to ]»e a bloodtuirsty poacher, 
a regular knight-errant ibr attacking vipers, and a tyrant 
over all manner of mice and sindi small <h.>er, and 1 thought 
it passing strange that he should t.'ike to cooling his copper j 
with the roots of the old gentleman’s fdaiitains. However, i 
the tastes of pigs «^nd men arc every now and tlien sonic- 
i what eccentric, so I left tin? matter suhjudkcy until chance 
; solved the mystery. Jn a grass walk I saw some fl.'ittencd 
j of the common jilantain withering and half dead ; 

j l>y tlie side of each I found the liolc, bored, as White sujh 
j ]«;.se<l, by the long up]»er mandible of the hoggy ; but it 
I was scar<!ely big crieugli to admit a lead pencil, and so 
l omul-and smooth, that I said directly to myself, ‘ ’'i’is the 
I burrow of a. night-(‘uting caterpillar: ’ 1 g<it a trowel, and in 
; a trice the fellow was unearthed, and he afterwards turned 
! to a gliost-moth, or yellow underwing, 1 can’t say which, 
j for both came out in one cage. The hedgehog is properly 
! ;• nocturnal CJimivorous animal; he prowls about at night, 

like an owl, looking after the nests of pheasaiits, partridges, 
eorncraiks, and larks : he kills the old ones if lie can, and 
sucks their eggs if he can’t ; now and tlieii he overruns a 
rabbit ; but his favourite dish is a snake or an liddcrr— he 
catches these wiiile dozing under cover, and suflPering from 
repletion caused by four or five mice lying undigested in 
their stomachs, tail on, and it is then that desperate fights 
ensue: it is tlieii that his armour stands hoggy in good 
stead: the deadly adder, infuriated at feeling hoggy’s teeth 
griping her back, lashes her head against a skin less vnl- 
rierabio than that once tiaid to have been worn by a Mr 
, Achillas. Tlie pluck and power of both are tried to the 
utmost ; but hoggy is almost sure to triumph in the end, 
and the adder, lialf devoured, is often found next morning 
by the countryman, who wonders ‘ how ho come so mauled.’ 
I take it that the spiny coat of the hedgehog is nature’s 
defence against the poison fangs of his favourite prey. — 
Leltcrs of Husticus, 


SONG OF THE FORSAKEN MAID. 


On wcel I mind ! The sun flung hricht 
Upon the wave his trembling flame ; 
The birds sang luve frao howe and hoicht, 
And ane was by I daurna name. 

The fields arc mute, the sangsters flown, 
The leaves hao left the silent tree. 

In haste awa the spring has stown, 

And my fiuisc luvc's forsaken me. 


Forgotten is that gentle strain, 

Sac luved and lupt ; without regret 
The wave in darlmcss sloops again. 

And why maun I roiiiembcr yet ? 

Oh gill that lesson I could wii^t 
Fr.'io thy eauld heart, then darksome sea! 
And whare siild I sao saftly rest. 

Sin’ my fausc luvc’s forgotten me ? 

L. R. 


MOIlAI. WITHOUT PHYSICAL COUllAGR. 

Lieutenant W was at the Rtormiiig of Mome Fov- 

tuuoe ill the AVest Indies, His behaviour on that occa- 
sion excited general admiration. He was the first to 
ascend the breach and plant the king’s eolonrs on tlic cap 
tured redoubt. 11 is gallantry was recorded in the ordiTly 
book, and he w'as recommended fbr immediate promolion. 
Strange to say, the following morning ho waited on his 
commanding-ofliccr, then Lieutenant-Colonel A’^— d— r, and 
requested leave of absence to return to Ireland, his native 
eoimtry, and to resign his commission in faioiir of a 
younger brother, who was desirous of c‘ntering the service. 
The colonel, surprised at this extraordinary riMpiest on the i 
])art of a young oflicer with such bright piospecis before i 
him, very naturally asked him what motive induced him to 
make bo singular a proposal ; when tlic young man frankly j 
told him that, when the troops were moving forward for 
the attack, and the enemy’s fire hail opc;ned iq>on tliem, he , 
felt a strong, almost an inKUrniouniablc disposition to fall | 
out ; and lie believed that nothing but the rapidity of l.ho i 
advance, and the shouts of the men, prevented him from 
disgracing liirnsc IF ; but after a short time, he added, bis I 
brain was on fire, he Imew not where he W'as, and he found 
himself on the summit of the breach, with the colours in | 
his hand, he knew not hoiv; but he added, not without 
hesitation, that he felt that the profession of arms w as not i 
his vocation ; and fearing that at some future jieriod he 
might not have suflicient courage to overcome his fear, he j 
was dcsirouB to leave the servicjo with honour while it was , 
still in his power. — Dr MilUwf&ti's ‘ AHnd and Alattir' ^ j 

THE ATMOSPHERE. 

It is only the girdling .md encircling air, which flows ; ; 
above and around all, that makes the ‘ whole world kin.’ i 
The carbonic acid, with wliich our breathing Alls the air, ; 
to morrow will bo spreading north and soutli, and striving 
to make the tour of the world. The date-trees that grow 
round the founiains of the Nile will drink it in by their 
leaves; the cedars of Lebanon will take of it to add to their 
stature; the cocoa-nuts of Tahiti will gi'ow riper upon it; 
and the palms and bananas of Japan will change it into 
flowers. The oxygen we are breathing was distilled for ns 
some short lime ago by the magnolias of the Susquehanna 
and th(^c.at trees that skirt the Orinoco and the Amazon. 
I’hc giant rhododendrons of the Himalayas contributed to 
it, the roses and myrtles of Cashmere, the cinnamon-trees 
of Ceylon, and forests older than the flood, buried deep in 
the heart of Africa, far behind the mountains of the moon. 
The rain which wc see descending was thawed for us out 
of icebergs which have watched the polar star for ages; 
and lotus lilies have sucked up from the Nile, and exhaled 
as vapour, snows that are lying on the tojis of the Alps. — 
BrUi^i ilmrterly. 
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KKTURN OF PILGRIMS FROM MECCA. 
Towauds the end of last January, T was sitting in a 
shop in one of the principal streets of Cairo, wat(;hing, 
for want of better employment, the fluctuating .stream 
of turbans and tarbooshes, that stretched on both hands 
as far as the eye could reach, when first a distant mur- 
mur, then a loud buzz of voices, and presently a shout, 
a roar, came rolling up the narrow thoroughfare. Some 
very gratifying intelligence was evidently passing from 
mouth to mouth. Ruying and selling were suspended 
at once : the conclusion of many a bargain was ad- 
journed : both dealers and customers rose to their feet. 
And now three men, mounted on dromedaries, made 
their appearance, moving swiftly down the street ; I soon 
heard them announcing that the caravan of pilgrims 
from Mecca had arrived at Suez. As me.«'«cngers of 
glad tidings, they had pushed on in ordiT to bring letters 
from those wlio liad survived the privations and dangers 
of the journey. Long after these men had passed on 
their way to the citadel, the greatest excitement and 
agitation continued. In a few hours most of tlie inha- 
bitants of Cairo were to learn or infer the fate of rela- 
tions or friends who had been absent for months, and 
who had either perished in the desert, or were returning, 
crowned with glory, and encircled by respect, to their 
homes. 

IsL'iniism boasts of many institutions admirably 
adapted for maintaining its character of unity; and the 
pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the cliief among these. | 
Every year, from every part of the Mohammedan world, 
a numher of men, of all ranks and conditions, repair to 
the spot where the faith they profess took its rise, 
and amidst scenes, invested in their eyes with the most 
sacred associations, work themselves up into a state of 
enthusiastic devotion, to which perhaps they could never 
rise under ordinary circumstances. They must arrive 
at the Holy City in a frame of mind peculiarly suscept- 
ible of strong impressions. They have in general en- 
countered great perils by land or sea during the journey; 
some of them have passed whole months in the horrid 
solitudes of the desert, exposed to hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and tianger, and kept constantly in mind of the 
uncertainty of things here below by the deaths whic.h 
must frequently occur amongst large bodies of men tra- 
versing those desolate regions, which no doubt seem to 
tliem to have been purposely thrown across the path 
of the pilgrim to test his zeal, and enhance the merit 
of his undertaking. Once at Mecca, everything con- 
tributes to enhance his enthusiasm ; and the conscious- 
ness that he has earned the good-will of men — that he 
will be looked upon with respect and veneration in his 
own country when he returns-* that his influence will 
bo enlarged, and his station exalted — is perhaps equally 
active with the belief that he lias deserved a {^lace in 


Paradise, and an unlimited enjoyment of all those plea- 
sures which are promised in a future state of existence 
to the txipe believer. 

The^*jtoiial dispersion of men with faith thus invi- 
gorated, ^er the Mohammedan worhl, must produce a 
powerful eflecl:. If the pilgrimage were abolished, by 
general consent, the votaries of the prophet would soon 
diminish. The tribes and nations who, like the Re- 
douins, neglect this duty, are far less bigotted, far more 
indifferent, than those who practise it with unswerviijg 
const^in(33^ Rut it does not seem that the pilgrims 
derive any considerable enlightenment from their tra- 
vels. Their object is not to get rid of their prejudices, 
but to strengthen them. It is true they mingle trade 
with devotion, and contrive to amass worldly wealth 
whilst increasing their claims upon heaven. As traders, 
they come in contact with the inhabitants of the regions 
they traverse *, nevertheless they seem to return home 
with more confused notions than ever of geography, 
history, and maimers. All they (?are about is collecting 
marvellous storic?8, wherewith to astound their less ad- 
vent n rous CO u n try men. 

When the hubbub had subsided, 1 entered into con- 
versation witii the shopkeeper on the subject of the 
pilgrimage, on which he had great pleasure in talking. 
As usual with Moslems, my friend avoided any allu- 
sion to the religious jiart of tlie procession, as not likely 
to interest mo, and dwelt only on wliat may be called 
the secular view. He told me that the chief courier, 
whom I liad seen pass, made a good thing of liis trip ; 
it being liis privilege to bear the news to the pacha, 
and the great officers of the court, as well as to all 
people of position. Every visit he makes produces a 
present. As to the large packet of letters he carries 
addressed to minor people, he sells them at so much a 
hundred to any speculative men who may undertake 
to distribute them on the chance of a reward. 

It is customary for the walls round the doorways and 
shop-fronts of the pilgrims who return in safety to he 
painted in bright colours with all sorts of faiftastic 
figures, of flowers, animals, and even men, despite the 
prohibition of the prophet. It is common now' to sec 
steamboats among these representations, which are sup- 
posed to indicate the extraordinary objects witnessed 
by the returning traveller during his absence. Tlicre 
is a good deal of competition among the rude decorators, 
each seeming to vie with the other in producing the 
most fantastic and uncouth designs. They succeed at 
anyrate in giviug a lively aspect to many of the streets. 

Though many of the pilgrims leave their last camping- 
ground almost immediately on their arrival, and effect 
their entry at night, the great body wait till morning. 
I went out a little after sunrise, and found the streets 
already completely occupied by the procession. It w’as an 
animating scene. Immense crowds of people, in holiday 
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costumes were pouring towards all the eastern gates; 
some merely as spectators, others to meet their long-ex- 
pected friends or relatives. Every now and then numbers 
of men bearing flags, or a band of music energetically 
playing, would pass, on tbeir way to greet some particular 
pilgrim; whilst the uninterrupted line of camels, bearing 
gaudy litters of every description, slowly made its way 
in an opposite direction. On issuing from the Gate of 
Victory, I obtained a splendid view over the country. 
To the left were suburbs and palm-groves, in front was 
the desert, to the right rose the lied Mountain and 
the precipitous sides of Mokattam. The procession, 
with whicli an immense number of banner-bearers 
< mingled, had divided into three or four columns, cacli 
directing itself towards one of the gates; whilst the 
intermediate spaces, and the slopes of the mounds that 
rose here and there, were filled up by groups of men 
and women, many of them evidently on the look-out 
for some well-known face. It frequently happens that 
the returning pilgrim neglects to write, and therefore, 
unless positive information has been rc(?eived to the 
contrary, his family always goes out to meet him. Dis- 
appointment often awaits it ; and every now and then, 
as 1 proceeded, I could hear shrill shrieks of sorrow 
rising in various dircjctions. The women, on receiving 
inteliigenc(J of the death of a relative, return with loud 
wailings toM^ards the city, tearing their clothes, and ex- 
hibiting other signs of grief ; in strange contrast with the 
boisterous merriment, the exuberant delight of others. 
It is a curious picture of human life, with all its bustle 
and all its vicissitudes; all its triumphs and all its disap- 
pointments, its splendours and its miseries, its joys and 
its anguish. The drums, and the tambourines, and the 
X>i[)es, the singing and the shouting, in vain competed 
with the voice of lamentation, which ever and anon 
pierced the air, and told how many hearts were ready 
to break amidst that scene of gaiety ai\d rejoicing! 

Tliere w-as little variety to be observed in tbe pro- 
cession. After I liad seen forty or fifty camels go by, 
every one that passed was a counterpart of one that 
had preceded. The litters, wliicli often hold several 
people, are in general cither square or arched, and sup- 
ported on two large trunks made fast to the animal’s 
sides. Some few of tlic w'ealthier people had tackier- 
wans carried by two camels; one in f»^jnt, the other 
behind. A great many women w'cre to be observed 
peeijirjg forth from these litters; which, as I have inti- 
mated, are commonly very gau(iy, being covered witli 
red, yellow, or blue cloth. Several of the pilgrimvS rode 
on asses, wliieli were often stained with hcMna, as were 
indeed numbers of the camels, in order to show that 
they had been to Mecca. 

1 found the emir, or chief of the caravan, encamped 
at the Haswah, along with the escort of four hundred 
irregular Arnaout cavalry, sent by the jacha. The 
tents scattered lierc and there, the horses picketed close 
at hand, the long spears, ornamented near the top with 
great tufts of ^vool stuck up near them, the savage-look- 
ing Arnaouts lolling about, produced aU(tgetlier a very 
picturesque eflect. The llasw'ah is a place situated in 
the desert about a mile and a-lialf north-east of Cairo, 
l^evcral fine ruined mausolea dot its s\irfaee ; and in the 
distance may be seen, over the undulating ground, the 
summits of those still splendid buildings called the 
Tombs of the (Caliphs. On a little mound near the j 
emir’s tent was the mahmal, some account of which I 
may as well give at once. 

The mahmal is an emblem of sovereign power, a | 
representative of the government of Egypt, which every 
year, therefore, is supposed to make the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. Six hundred yc^rs ago, Sultan Saleh, surnamed 
The Light of Faith, married Fatmeh, a beautiful Cir- 
cassian slave, who, on his death, and that of his son, 
snccee464 in ascending the throne of Egypt, and reigned 
with ;^r^t magnificence and glory. In order to add a 
new’lnrestige to her iiame, she resolved to perforin the 
pilgrimage to the Holy City, and for this purpose caused 
n litter ctf a new form to be constructed. Her journey 


was performed in safety, and she returned with a cha- 
racter of sanctity. To commemorate this event, every 
successive year she sent her empty litter with the cara- 
van. Those who follow'ed her upon the throne imitated 
her example ; and at length the mabmal became a ne- 
cessary adjunct to the pilgrimage. It is now esteemed 
quite a sacred object, and those who cannot visit the 
Kaiiba itself are almost compensated by touching the 
malimal on its return, and gazing at the representation 
of the holy place embroidered on its front. 

A small company of the pacha’s regular infantry 
were placed as a guard over the litter, which was co- 
vered witli a rough cloth. It was nearly square, with a 
P 3 Tamidal top ; and even when I saw it uncovered tlie 
next day, presented a i'/ery mean appearance. The 
frame was of common wood, and inside I saw an old 
box. With Surprising toleftition, the soldiers on guard 
allowed us to approacdi quite near, and even lifted up 
the cover that we might see the interior. I asked 
what the box contained, and received an evasive an- 
swer ; but it was opened for ns to look in. 1 could dis- 
tinguish nothing but something like a carpet, posj^ibly 
a piece of the kmralu or covering of the Kuiiba (with 
which the mahmal is often confounded by travellers), 
or ])crhaps tlio lur'o^ or veil sent to hang hefi»re the 
door. Tlio latter supposition is founded on a fact men- 
tioned by the most correct wTitcr on Egyptian manners | 
— namely, that the custom of sending the veil origi- j 
nated with the same queen who instituted the ceremony 
of the mahmal, and that the people call it the veil of | 
Our Lady Fatmeh. I am aware that the same writer 
states that the litter contains nothing; but wlien he 
went to see it, bigotry was very strong, and to look 
inside was out of the question. A irrench artist, who 
went with me, was allowed even to make a sketch of it. 
Tiiis was on the. second day, when the outer covering 
was removed, and immense crowds were gathering 
round, and working themselves up into a state of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. 

There being nothing more to see, I returned slowly 
towards the city. On my way I observed a crow'd col- 
lected round one of the mined mausolea, and aligliting, 
pushed my way in. 1 found that an old gentleman liad 
selected with great good taste the splendid dome as a i 
protection for his hareemi and the crowd around wret 
composed of his friends and relatives, w'aiting with 
music and banners to conduct him in triumph to Jiis : 
home. Luckily the ladies were in the act of mounting | 
tlicir donkeys, and the old gentleman liad bestridden his j 
mule, before my presence, so great was the excitement, j 
attracted any attention. I was then good-humouredly L 
informed that I had committed an indiscretion, and re- j 
questedjto withdraw, which I did with divers apologies, j 

On entering the gate, I found the streets still (irowded j 
with spectators and the remnant of the procession. | 
livery sliop was shut, and on all possible places women 
and children were crowded to see the sight. Presently 
a tremendous din of drums and hautboys Avas heard 
approaching from behind, and an immense mass of 
excited Moslems came rushing in various directions ; 
so that I was thrust up into a corner, and very nearly 
knocked down and trampled under foot. It turned out 
that a pilgrim of C8|)ecial sanctity — a great sheik — was 
making his triumphal entry, surrounded by a huge band 
of bigots, waving broad red and green banners, shouting, 
and drumming, and piping. Every one seemed anxious 
to see this man pass ; and the affluence of spectators 
was so great in the narrow crooked street, that the 
procession was compelled to stop at every few steps. 
This was the only occasion on which anything like 
the intolerance for which Moslems are so famous was , , 
exhibited. A single stone was fiung at me, and struck 
me in the side ; but several bystanders, who saw what 
happened, expressed their disapprobation of the action, 
whilst the followers of the sheik passed by in gloomy 
silence. I must not ibrget, however, that a furious 
little old woman attacked me with her tongue during 
tbe whole time the procession was defiling by, calling 
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me a dog, n miscreant, a hog, a Jew, and a Christian ; and the fine animal I now witnessed — which had pro- 
and at length worked herself up to such a pitch of fury, bably strayed from a Bedouin encampment — had al- 
that she said slie would strike me on the mouth, and ready three times performed the pilgrimage to Mecca, 
took off her slippers to carry out the threat. ^ Two good- I may mention that the Arabs say — I believe without 
natured dames hereupon interfered, and seizing hold of foundation — that seven mahmals, from seven sovereign 
the old lady, who cursed and swore like Termagaunt, princes, are yearly sent to the Holy City, and that there 
conjured me, ‘ by my head and eyes,* to get out of is always a race between tlie camels which shall first 
her clutches, for that she was a devil. I thanked them enter the temple. Fortune never fails to give the vic- 
for their assistance, and taking their advice, began tory to the Egyptian. 

working my way along the street ; but it was a long The striking up simultaneously of a European and a 
time before I ceased to hear the volley of imprecations native tune by two rival bands — the gathering of the 
that was sent over the heads of the crowd to my ad- escort, and the rush of the crowd to line the road — an- 
dresB. nounced that the procession was about to commence. 

I should have liked to he present at one of the feasts 1 hastened to return-, and take up a position near the 
given by one of the returning pilgrims that night, listen- gate, from which I could obtain a view down the wliole 
ing to the wonderful stories he related, and to the sage of the little defile by which the mahmal was to approach, 
commentaries of his guests, but this was out of the The people seetned extremely anxious and excited, espe- 
question. It is true that I received an invitation from cially the women, and devotional exclamations resounded 
rny dimhcy-boyy who told me that all the ‘ respectable * on all sjdes. At length the burnished instruments and 
Asainegos were going to gather at the house of one glittdiiSff bayonets of the Nizam made their appearance, 
of the fraternity wdio had performed tlie pilgrimage ; clearingltieir w^ay through the agitated crowd, and the 
i but this was rather intended as a compliment than mahmal, swinging slowly from side to side M'ith the step 
anything else, and I was not tempted to disturb tlicir of the camel, followed close bchiiwl. As it advanced, 
humble festivities by my presence. I may mention that the shouting became vehement and cntliusiastic, and 
most of the pilgrims bring back a variety of relies as pre- there was a general rush of those who occupied the forc- 
sents to their friends — such as bottles of w’atcr of a cer- most ranks to touch the sacred object. Most of tlio.se 
; tain holy W'ell called Zatnzam, fragments of the kiswah, who could not get sufficiently near to lay their hands 
I to be used as amulets, &:c. A great number, as 1 have on the litter, raised them in tiic air, as if invoking a 
already mentioned, have attended to their commercijil blessing. 

interests, and return with bales of Hejazi scarfs — some- Immediately behind the mahmal rode the Slieik-el- 
times bound round the head in lieu of an ordinary tur- (ilainel, or Sheik of tfio Camel, one of tlie remarkable 
ban — and various Indian manufactures. Frankincense characters of tlie procession. Ho Rccnied a man of 
and kohl — a cosmetic used for painting the borders of about sixty years of ago, strongly built, and covered 
the eyes, and tfius imparting that lustre for which with hair. A pair of drawers was his only article of 
Oriental women are celebrated— “form important articles clothing. His liead was bare and bald, and he kept 
of A rabian commerce. rolling it from side to side in a most pfhnful manner. 

The next morning I ivas again out early at the Has- He a(icomp?mies the caravan during its xvhole journey ; 
wall. Every position from wliich a vio\v could be com- and from the time ho loaves Cairo until he returns, 
inaiidcd w-as already occupied, especially tlie sides of never once ceases to revolve his head. What a state 
the mounds that lino the first portion of the road, the his brain must be in ! 

cemetery that extends beneath the walls in the direction Next followed the emir and his attendants, on gor- 
of the Tombs of the Caliphs, and the house-tops of the geou.sIy -caparisoned horses ; and then a group of camels, 
suburb on the left. A heavy damp mist at first covered with bright - coloured saddles, decorated with Hags, 
the country, and gave it a cheerless aspect. At the These, it Avas said, had, during successive years, hceii 
Ilaswab I found large croAvds assembled round the the bearers of the mahmal, and had been maintaincid 
mahmal, now uncovered. A considerable detachment by the goA^ernnient in idleness ever since. I'hen came 
of the pacha\s regular infantry, in their slovenly Avhite a large band of native music, and tlie procession Avas 
uniforms and red tarbooshds, Avas draw'ii up close by; closed by some five or six Iiundred irregular cavalry, 
whilst the Arnaout cavalry Averc cither gallopping up mounted on rough -looking, Imt sturdy horses, and some 
and dowm the plain, shoAving off their horsemanship, armed Avith spears, others wdtli firelocks. They were a 
and brandishing their long quivering spears, or lying wild-looking, uncouth set, and rode pell-mell, sometimes 
lazily about, waiting the order to march. A good deal dashing in among the people, sometimes simulating a 
of delay took place. Probably the emir thought it pro- charge. As they croAvded beneath the sombre arcli of 
pitioua to wait for the appearance of the sun from he- the Gate of Victory, Avhilst the vast crowd behind (fame 
liind the veil of mist, which soon, indeed, impelled by a precipitating itself from Bi«lc to side to follow' tliciii, they 
slight north wind, went rolling away toAvards the range imparted a very picturesciue aspect to the scene, 
of Moknttam. The dazzling desert, with its long ma- Knowing that it Avoiild be useless to folloAv the pro- 
jestic slopes ; the promontories of cultivated land ; the cession of the mahmal through the narrow^ streets of 
Avhite palaces; the ruined tombs ; tlie tapering palms ; the city, AA'here it is slowly paraded, in order that the 
the domes, and minarets, and ramparts of the city ; the greatest possible number of people may beliohl and 
giant walls of the distant citadel, with its enormous touch it, I determined to ride round the Avails, and 
mosque, revealed themselves at once to the eye ; Avhilst choose a good position at the citadel to see the finale 
the fianks and gorges of the mountains remained long of tlie ceremony. On my w'ay, 1 noticed that the clouds 
encumbered with gloomy clouds. were still hanging licavy and thick over the range of 

By the side of the sacred litter knelt a camel, which Mokattam : I never saAv them assume so meteoric a 
is lookeij upon with great respect by the iieoplc, on ac- character in Egypt. On all the rest of the scene, how- 
count of the following story -.—Three years ago, it is ever, the sun shone brilliantly. After passing tlic 
said, the animal which bore the mahmal fell down in Caliplis* Tombs, and the ruined suburbs in their iieigli- 
the desert, and died. This was an unexampled occur- bourhood, we entered by the gate leading to the citadel, 
rence, and caused a mighty perplexity. The emir did and soon reached the lofty platform from which, it is 
not like to elevate one of the ordinary beasts of burden said, the last of the Mamlooks*took a leap to saA'c his 
to the honourable post thus left vacant. A halt took life. Here a kiosque, which was in course of construc- 
place : but much tirpe would have been spent in useless tion for Mohammed Ali — then sinking under the illness 
discussions, had not a wild camd suddenly appeared in which removed him from the governmeiit of Egypt— 
the distance, hastening to put iteelf, of its own free-will, alTonied a splendid view over the two large spaces that 
at the dis^sition of the emir? So remarkable a cir- lie between the foot of the citadel and the town— the 
cumstance caused a deviation from the usual custom, Huiiieileh to the right, and the Earameidan to the left 
according to which a freih camel is chosen every time ; j These spaces are divided by a long row of low buildings 
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and a gate. Over the first rises that magnificent struc- 
ture the mosque of Sultan Hassan ; whilst the second 
is surrounded by barracks and public stores. The innu- 
merable minarets of the beehive -like cityi with here 
and there a garden, stretched beyond; then came a 
broad plain of verdure, streaked by the silvery reaches 
of the Nile; and in the background, from their un- 
bounded basement of desert, rose in calm grandeur, 
cleaving the placid bosom of the sky, those m^'stic 
monuments, those eternal enigmas, ’the star-pointing 
Pyramids!’ 

A rush of voices drew my attention to the great 
square of Riimeiloli, into which, from fifty avenues, a 
countless multitude — u sea of all fright colours^ame 
pouring. Presently the soldiers, the niahmal — the 
whole procession, closed by the irregular horse, that 
came gallopping after, as if in pursuit, made its appear- 
ance. The Rumeileh was soon traversed, and in the 
Karameidan the Niz.am formed a vast hollow square 
close at our feet. I now understood that Abbas Pacha, 
with all the grandees of Cairo, were sitting in a divan 
below, waiting to receive the mahmal. The spectacle 
that followed was curious. The people gathered round 
in vast crowds : the Arnaouts performed •their evolu- 
tions in the vacant spaces, whilst the carncl bearing 
the mahmal was introduced into the hollow square. 
The band now struck up the Polka ! and to this profane 
tune did the earned, bearing the sacred litter, move 
seven times round, each time increasing its speed, until 
it came to a gallop. A tremendous cheer followed; 
and then the crowd began to disperse. Great numbers 
of people, however, followed the mahmal to the gate 
of the citadel, where I w^ent to meet it. Here the cover- 
ing, which is the sacred part, was taken off; in order 
to be conveyed to a small mosque, to be kept in safe 
custody until wanted at certain periods of the year, 
when it is paraded about at several religious festivals 
held in various parts of Egypt, and at length cut up 
and distributed as relics. 

During the process of taking it to pieces, the French 
artist I have before mentioned made another sketch. 
It seems this was observed ; for when the Sheik-el- 
Gainel passed us on his way liome, the boy that led his 
camel called out to him, and said, ‘ This i.s the dog that 
was making a picture of the mahmal ! ' The sheik 
glanced at us, gave an extra roll of his head, and re- 
plied, ‘ It is no matter, rny son ; it is no matter.’ And 
so ends my account of the great event— the Return of 
the Pilgrims from Mecca. 

THE OI.D WRITING-MASTER’S HEIRESS. 

A STOnV FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

‘ Draw your hair-strokes lightly, Henri ; lean heavily 
on the down strokes, and round off your capitals 
bravely. There : very good ! ’ ‘ Armand, you are not 
attentive to-day. I can tell you, little boy, your poor 
mamma, who works so bard to pay for your instruction, 
cannot afford to have you idling.* * Now, Jaques, finish 
your copy, and sign your name with a bold flourish at 
the end !’ So did old Maitre Caillot address his writing 
class, composed of three ruddy -faced boys, whose coarse 
habiliments and rough hands showed that they belonged 
to the lower rank of life. The pupils were seated at a 
ricketty-looking desk, in the scantily-ftirijished upper 
room of a bouse sitiiated in one of the meanest and 
most obscure suburbs of Paris. Jlie master was a thin 
man, bent from age, but wliose vivid glance and sharp 
careworn features seemed to tell that the vigour of 
his mind was unimpaired. While standing behind 
the boys, and instructing them in the art of penman- 
ship, he would sometimes pause and sigh, and look 
round at a very young girl who was busy at the earthen 
stove prep!^$ bread soup for their dinner. She 
a fkir-hail^lSelicate-looking creature, about fifteen, and 
small f0r;:^at age ; her little hands were scarcely able 
to lift:(il^'earthen pot, in which she put two thin slices 
of brejjul, an onion, a few sweet herbs, a bit of dripping. 


some pepper and salt, and then filled it with water. 
With an effort she placed it over the tiny fire in the 
stove, and watched and skimmed it as it gradually 
boiled. She then drew forward a small table, covered 
it with a coarse clean cloth, and neatly arranged on it 
two bowls, plates, knives and forks, together with a 
jug of water, and half a brown loaf. Having finished 
these arrangements, she took some needlework, and 
seated lierself near the stove. At length the hour of 
I one sounded from a neighbouring church, and the pupils 
of Maitre Caillot rose from their seats, and with a 
politeness wliich children in tliis country would do well 
to imitate, bow^ed respectfully to their teacher, and then 
to Mademoiselle Louise, before they withdrew. The 
old man sighed as the last little gray blouse disappeared. 
‘ Three francs a week,’ he said, ‘ are all I can earn by 
teaching ; and yet thou scest, Louise, I take as much 
pains to improve these little plebeians as when 1 
dirc(^ted the hand of the king’s son.’ 

M. Caillot's lot had indeed been one of strange 
vicissitude. The oificc of writing-master to the royal 
princes bad been for a number of years hereditary in 
his fiimily. His ancestor had instructed Louis XIV. ; 
and hh son, in due cour.se, taught the dauphin ; and 
so on in regular succession, until the disastrous events 
of the Revolution brought the good Louis XVL to 
the scaffold, and consigned his innocent little son to 
a lingering death. Then M. Caillot lost his office, and 
very nearly his life. He had saved scarcely anytliing 
from the wreck of his pt>sse8sions, and now lived in 
great poverty witli his granddaughter. She was liis 
only remaining relative, with the exception of an 
aged female cousin — Madame Theresc— who lived at 
the other side of Faris, and whose circumstancies were 
as indigent as his own. Louise m'es an amiable, affec- 
tionate girl; she attended her grandfather, did the 
household business, and yet found time to earn a few 
sous by needlework, so ns to add to the small pittance 
which M. Caillot gained by teaching writing to a 
few of their neighlamrs’ children. He was certainly 
very poor, mid yet there was a circumstance that ap- 
peared to Louise very mysterious. Her grandfather, 
when in a communicative mood, often spoke of a trea- 
sure he po.«jsossed, and which she should inherit; and 
on one occasion he showed her a green tin box, cart 
fully locked, which he said contained a precious posses- 
sion, not available to him, ns he could never bring him- 
self to part with it, but which would one day enricli 
her. This box he always kept cautiously secreted at 
the head of his bed ; and Louise could not help some- 
times w'ondering why grandpapa would not use bis 
treasure, and prevent them suffering so much from 
poverty ; yet fearing to* annoy him, she never spoke on 
the subject, but quietly put her trust in God, humbly 
hoping that iu His good time their circumstances might 
alter. 

A change indeed came, but it was one that filled the 
tender heart of Louise with sorrow. One day, about 
six months from the time when our narrative opens, 
M. Caillot complained of being very ill: a sort of 
numbness seized his limbs, and he had scarcely strengtli 
to reach his bed. Louige immediately wanned water 
to bathe his feet, and begged the mistress of the hous^ 
to fetch a doctor. While waiting his arrival, the old 
man said in a feeble voice, * Louise.* 

‘ Well, dear grandpapa?* 

‘Death is approaching, my child. I feel I have not 
long to live; and but for leaving thee, I should feel 
quite happy. I leave thee, my child, in the midst of a 
dangerous world, yet I feel assured the goodness of God 
will never forsake thee as long as thou conUnuest to 
keep His commandments. 1 have very little to give 
thee : the sale of the furniture will do Uttie more than 
pay the rent ; and my other possessions, with one ex- 
ception, are of trifling value. Give me the tin box at 
the head of the bed.' IjgDuise did so; hnd the old man 
put a small key of curious Wkmanship into her hoitd, 
‘Try, Louise,^ he said, ‘to earn your livelihood by 
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honest industry; but if your resources fail, then open 
this box, dispose of its contents, and they will bring you 

a sum of money. They are’ But here his voice 

failed, his breathing became laboured, and pressing 
once more tlie hand of his beloved child, he expired 
just as the physician and the landlady entered the 
room. The former, seeing that all was over, imme- 
diately withdrew, and the latter busied herself in per- 
forming the last sad offices for the dead. As to poor 
Louise, she was stiipided with grief; and it was not 
until the funeral was over, and she found herself alone, 
that she was able to rouse herself, and consider her 
situation. 

The door opened, and her landlady, Madame Duval, 
entered. * Well, Mademoiselle Louise,’ she said, ' I am 
come to ask what you intend to do ? Has your grand- 
fatljor left any money?’ 

‘ No, madame, nothing hut one five-franc piece and a. 
few sous. But perhaps you will have the kindness to 
I put me in the way of disposing of the furnitures which 
I will, 1 hope, pay 3 ’our rent and the other expenses?’ 

Mt will hardly do that,’ said the landlady, casting a 
I scornful glance around. ‘ And then pray how are you 
! to live?’ * 

‘ I can w'ork neatly, madame ; and 1 hope you will 
; kindly allow me to remain with you, while I try to 
i procure employment.’ 

I ‘ Oil, if that’s all you have to depend on,’ cried the 
[ landlady, * I promise you I cannot afford to keep you 
i here. Wh 3 % child, in these hard times a young crea- 
i ture like you could not earn enough to kecfi 3 'ou from 
' starving, and then how am I to be paid for your lodg- 1 
! iiig?’ 

‘You need not fear, madame,’ said Louise a little 
proudljr, ‘ that I shall be a burden to you. Though 
dear grandpapa did not leave me money, he told me he 
left me a “ treasure” in this tin box; but 1 am not to 
open it until I am really in want.’ 

‘ Oh, that alters the case,’ said the woman. * Of 
(!ourse, my dear Mademoiselle Louise, 1 shall be most 
j liappy to have you here; indeed I was only jesting 
I when I spoke of sending you awa}". But wont you open 
i the box now ? Tm sure you must be anxious to see 
I what it contains.’ 

! ‘ No, ni.adame,’ said Louise firnily ; ‘ I must obey 

j grandpapa’s wishes, and not open it unless I fail to 
i earn a livelihood by w'ork.* 

‘ As you please, my dear child ; as you please,’ replied 
Madame Duval. But she thought to herself, * She is 
! an oddity, like her old grandfather: I must humour her 
for the present, and keep her here, so that I shall secure 
rny aliare of the treasure.* 

In pursuance of this plan, the landlady lavished fond 
words and caresses on Louise : she invited her to eat 
with berself, and took care to provide some little deli- 
cacy for dinner. She disposed of the furniture to the 
best advantage; and after having satisfied all claims, 
presented Louise with three francs, saying — ‘ See, my 
dear, how well it is for you to have an attached friend 
to manage your little affairs : if less carefully disposed 
of, your furniture would not have brought half the 
sum.’ 

Louise was a gentle, well-principled girl ; but she was 
young, and the pernicious flattery and indulgence of 
her false friend soon produced an evil effect on her 
mind. Shp indeed fell speedily into idle liabits. She 
procured some work from a neighbouring shop, but the 
remuneration was very small ; and she often thought, 
as she hdd her needle with a listless hand — * How twe- 
some it is to work so long for a few sous : I really think 
1 might open grandpapa's box, and enjoy what he has 
left me t ' ' 

it happeb^ one day thgt Louise saw a very pretty 
bonnet tn ii naiiHQer^B window ; it seemed us if it would 
exactly fit hOTf itnd shO inquired the price. ' Fifteen 
francs,’ the rdlJUier said. *¥ery cheap, indeed too 
cheap; bat It would beqoniO mademoiselle |o much, I 
that she would let her have it at first cost.’ I 
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Louise looked and hesitated. Her conscience whis- 
pered, ‘ You have not got the money ; and even if 
you had, fifteen francs could be better spent than in 
gratifying vanity.’ ‘ But the bonnet is so pretty,* she j 
thought again ; ‘ and I can open grandpapa’s box to- 
night, and then I shall be so rich, that fifteen francs 
will seem a trifle.’ Conscience was silenced, though 
not satisfied; and Louise returned to the house of 
Madame Duval. They sat down to dinner ; but the 
young girl felt so agitated that she could not eat. 

‘ Madame,’ she said at last, ‘ I think I will open the 
box to-night. You know I huve tried to work, and 
coqld earn but little, and ’tis right that 1 should repay 
you for your kindness.’ , 

At these words the landlady embraced her. ‘ Oh, 
my dear child,’ she said, * you know I love you so much, 
that I would gladly have you here without any pay- 
ment But conic, where is the key? Let us look at 
your trcpisurc.* 

Losyjfb' produced the key, unlocked the box, and 
raiaea^tl^ cover. Mattame Duval thrust in her eager 
hand, ana drew forth — what? — a bundle of manuscripts 
carefully tied up. They were evidently written by 
juvenile hands, and looked, indeed, like schoolboys’ 
copy-books. The landlady and Louise looked carefully 
through them, hoping they might contain bank-notes, 
or some jiaper of value ; but when nothing of the kind 
appeared, the rage of Madame Duval knew no bounds. 
She accused I\[. Caillot and his granddaughter of being 
impostors, and even threatened the poor girl with being 
sent to prison. 

Louise was quite stunned by her misfortune, and 
could scarcely find words to implore tlie compassion of 
her cruel landlady. At length, having exhausted her 
anger in various abusive epithets, Madame Duval 
stripped the poor child of everything she possessed, 
leaving her nothing but a few ragged garments to cover 
her, and then turned her out of doors, to seek a shelter 
where she could. 

Night Avas fast approaching, and liouise found her- 
self ill a dreadful situation : sent at such an hour to 
wander, penniloss and half naked, through the streets 
of Paris. When Madame Duval was closing the door, 
Louise ventured to ask her for the fatal tin box. 

* No,’ rcjilied she, * that may be worth a few sous, so I 
shall keep it ; hut if you wish for the trumpery papers 
in it, you may have them, as a precious souvenir of your 
thievish old graiidfatlicr,’ So saying, the cruel woman 
threw lier the carefully-tied-up manuscripts, and then 
shut the door. 

The heart of Louise was humbled ; she felt no incli- 
nation to return railing for railing. * 1 have deserved 
this misfortune,’ she thought; * it comes as the just 
punishment of my idle selfishness. May God protect 
me, and enable me to act better in future ! ’ After a 
short but fervent prayer, her mind felt calmed, and she 
bethought herself of the aged cousin of her grandfather, 
Madame Therese. * I will go to her,’ she said, ' and ask 
her to let me share her lodging ; and perhaps, by work- 
ing hard, I may contribute to her support as well as my 
own.* Holding her grandfather’s papers carefully in ’ 
her hand, she set out. Tlie liunible lodging of Madame 
Tliercse was situated in an obscure suburb, and Louise 
had some difficulty in finding it out. At length a good- ’ 
natured shoemaker, living in the same street, directed 
her to the door, and the j'oung girl knocked gently. 

* Come in,’ said a feeble voice. Louise entered. 

The room was small, but very clean : a bed, covered 
with a white quilt, occujiied one corner, and a cupboard 
another; at the side was a small earthen stove, in 
which a few sticks were busning, and two or three 
chairs and a table completed the furniture of the apart- 
ment Madame Therese was seated on a low stool 
near the stove : her dress, though humble, was very 
clean, and her gray hair, draVi^n tightly under a muslin 
cap, gave a venerable air to her wrinkled features. 
She had been for many years so crippled by rheumatism, 
as to be unable to walk ; but her hands being free from 
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the disease, she vas constantly employed in knitting, 
an4 tlius gained a scanty subsistence. Yet often in the 
cold dark days of winter the poor widow would have 
perished but fur the timely assistance of a few charit- 
able neiglibours, who, out of their own small supply, 
used to bring her little presents of soup, bread, and 
firing. It was now four years since she had seen 
Louise, her own infirmities, and those of M. Caillot, | 
h&^ihg prevented their meeting ; indeed so secluded | 
was her life, that slic did not even know of her cousin's 
death, and was therefore much surprised both at seeing 
Louise, and hearing all sbe bad to tell 

Encouraged by the maternal kindness with which 
she was received, the young girl made a frank confes- 
sion of her errors, and concluded by saying — * Now, 
dear madame, if you will allow me to shiye your room, 
I will try, with the blessing of God, to be some comfort 
and assistance to you. 1 am young and strong ; and 
indeed 1 will try to work hard.* 

‘ You are welcome, my dear child,* replied Madame 
Therese ; ‘ while God spares me, we w ill never part ; 
indeed 1 feel assured that Ho has sent you to me, and 
that all our misfortunes, if borne with cheerful resigna- 
tion, will prove fur our real good.* 

She then set herself busily to prepare some bread 
soup, and when it was ready, pressed Louise airection- | 
ately to partake of it. Afterwards she made her share 
her clean hard bed; and the young girl, happy to 
have found so truly good a friend, slumbered peacefully 
till morning. 

Wlieti Louise awoke, she set herself to consider her 
present situation, and resolved to leave notliing undone 
that might contribute to her cousin’s <u)mfort. Ac- 
cordingly, having dressed herself, she assisted Madame 
Therese in putting on her clothes, and then arranged 
the room neatly, while the old lady prepared breakfast. 

‘ How handy and useful you are, my child!’ 

^ Oh, aunt — will you allow me to call you aunt? — I 
was alway s accustomed to attend dear grandpapa, and 
shall be glad to do the same for you.’ 

Their light meal over, Louise asked licr aunt, as she 
now called her, to lock up in the cupboard her grand- 
father’s manuscripts ; for although she could sec no 
intrinsic value in them, yet, as a memento of him, she 
prized them. 

The old lady looked at them. ’I am a poor 
scholar,’ she said ; ‘ but certainly these papers appear 
to mo like a schoolboy’s scribbling. I cannot tjunk 
w^hy my poor cousin called them a treasure. Hbw- 
CTcr, for his sake wo w ill put them up carefully, and I 
certainly feel indebted to them for bringing you to me.’ 

Madame Therese then lent Louise a cloak with which 
to cover her shabby garments, and directed her to a 
large liaberdaslier's shop, wdierc she might succeed in 
gaining employment. 

It was situated in one of the busiest streets Paris, 
and a number of gaily-drcsseii people were purchasing 
at the counter when Louise entered. Ready-made 
shirts, blouses, and children’s clothes were among the 
articles sold ; and these Louise hoped to be employed 
in making. She advanced timidl}’' towards the mistress 
of the establishment, and said, * If you please, madame, 
do you re<iuire a w'ork woman ?’ 

* ‘ Not at present,’ was the reply ; and poor Louise was 

turning away, when the woman added, * If you can 
work well, and on low terms, 1 may find something for 
you to do. Have you any one to recommend you ?* 

* Only my cousin with whom I live. 

‘ Who is she?’ 

‘ Her name is Madame Therese Caillot. She lives in 
a n)om, No. 27, Rue — i ; but she cannot come out of 
doors, for she is disabled by rheumatism.* 

sIWkeeper laughed. ‘ A fine recommendation' 
truly suppose, child, that in this establish- 

ment trust our work to ])er 60 U 8 who can give no 
betiBf Preference than you offer?’ 

Tke tears stood in the young girl’s eyes. ‘ Good- 
morhing, madame,’ she hammy, and left the shop. 


She recollected passing another warehouse of less splen- 
did appearance in the next street, and thither she turned 
her fteps. There had been a heavy fall of rain, and 
the pavement was muddy. As Louise walked slowly 
on^ she struck her foot against something that jingled ; 
she stooped, and took up what looked like a lump of 
mud, but felt very heavy. Louise wiped it, and then 
perceived it was a purse. With some difficulty she 
opened the clasp, and found it contained twenty gold 
pieces. What a treasure I Her first feeling was joy ; 
her second, ‘ This money is not mine ; I must seek for 
the owner, and return it* She then resolved to take it 
to Madame Therese, and be guided by her advice as to 
the best means of restoring it. Securing it carefully in 
the folds of her dress, she entered the second shop, and 
applied for work. She met with a similar refusal ; and 
with a heavy heart was quitting the shop, when a few 
words spoken at the counter arrested her attention. 
All elderly gentleman was purchasing some gloves, and 
when the parcel was handed to him, be said, ' I fear, 
madame, 1 must be in your debt for ^ese until to- 
morrow, for 1 have just been so careless as to lose my 
purse.’ 

^h, monsieur, what a pity ! As to the gloves, don’t 
mention them 1 pray ; it wnll do to pay for them at 
any time. iUit how did monsieur lose his purse ? ’ 

‘I can scarcely tell. I remember taking out my 
pocket-handkerchief in the street next to this, and pro- 
bably drew iny purse out with it ; but I cannot be c.er- 
taiii.* It was rather a serious loss — twenty Nai>oleons.’ 

Louise advanced eagerly — * Monsieur,’ she said, ‘ 1 
believe I have found your purse and she hgnded liim 
the one she had found. 

* You are a very honest little girl,’ said he ; ‘ this is 
indeed my purse, which I never expected to see ngaifi. 
And now wliat shall I give you for finding it ? ’ 

* Thank you, monsieur ; 1 do not expect anything.* 

‘ That’s no reason why you should not be rewarded. 
You look poor: tell me where you live.^’ 

Louise replied that she lived with her cousin, an oM 
ivoman, and was now seeking for work to support tfiem 
both. 

‘Madame,’ said the gentleman, turning to the nns- 
tress of the sln>p, ‘will you, on my reconiraendatioTi, 
supply this girl with work. I heard you refuse her 
just i)OM% .as you said she could give you no reference. 
I think V C may both be assured of her honest prin- 
ciples.’ 

‘ Certainly, monsieur, I shall have much pleasure in 
trying her; and if she works well, I shall be able to 
supply her wdth pretty constant employment.’ 

‘Now,’ said the gentleman, turning to Louise, ‘here 
are four Napoleons for you ; they are only the just re- 
ward of your honesty. 1 leave Paris to-morrow with 
my family, and shall probably be absent for seme 
months, otlierwise 1 would ask my wife to call at your 
lodging ; but on our return, 1 hope she will be able to 
see you. Here is a card with my name and address.’ 

Louise gratefully thanked the kind gentleman, who 
hastened from the shop ; and she then took the mate- 
rials for a shirty promising to bring it back finished the 
next day. AVhat joyful news she had on her return for 
Madame Theri^se, and how cheerfully did they ])artako 
together of their evening meal, to which a salad and 
a bit of cheese were added, to make a little feast I 

Louise continued to work hard and steadily. Winter 
set in this year with unusual severity, and poor Madame 
Therese b^me quite disabled. Rheumatism attacked 
her hands as well as her feet, and rendered her quite 
unable to work. She suffered dreadful pain at night, 
which Louise sought tenderly to r^ieve by rabhing 
and chafing her limbs. The four Napoleons wene 
dually expended in providing tstedlcinei and xumrish- 
ing food mr the invalid. Taught by adversity, X^uise 
learnt to forget herself^ and wai ngver mbi« ha^^ 
than when ministering Uo the,wantse|.j|i(^4ttnt^^:^.^^^ 
fore the end of Pebruary, their 
and the earnings of Louise^ Always smalls 
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diminished by the expense of candle -lighl^ and the 
necessity of giving up much time to attending the in- 
valid. To add to their trials, the young girl’s own 
health began to fail. Loss of rest, constant sitting at 
her needle, and want of suihcient food, produced their 
usual effect. She became pale and thin, her breatlung 
was quick, and her appetite failing. 

Madame Thercse became much alarmed about her. 
One day she remarked her frequently xmtting her hand 
on her side, and sighing as if in pain. 

* My child,’ said the old woman, * the good gentleman 
wliose purse you found is a physician. I am sure if he 
knew of your iUness, he would do something for you. 
Will you, then, call at his house to-day, for indeed I feel 
uneasy about you?’ , 

Louise felt reluctant to go. She feared it would look 
like begging from one who had already done much for 
her ; but her aunt fearing that her health was seriously 
affected, managed to satisfy her scruples, and induced 
Iier to go. 

Nothing but disappointment awaited them. Louise 
found the house shut up, and the old man wdio was left 
in charge of it told her the family were not expected 
home for two months. She returned sorrowfully to 
her lodging, and continued with Madame Thercse to 
struggle against poverty and illness. 

When Dr Leverrier, the loser of the purse, at length 
returned to Varis, he called to mind the poor little girl, 
and one day, accompanied b}" his wife, sought out 
the humble lodgings of Madame Thercse. Ascending 
the dark, narrow staircase, they knocked at the door, 
and the voice of Madame Thercse said ‘Come in.* 
They entered. The room, thongh perfectly clean, looked 
almost bare ; ever}’’ little article of furniture had by 
degrees been parted with to meet the necessities of the 
I)oor inmates. Louise, whose weakness had consider- 
ably increased, was seated on a bundle of straws which 
formed their only bed, and her wasted fingers w ere 
feebly endeavouring to finish some work which ought 
to have been returned the day Iwfore. So changed was 
her appearance, that Dr Leverrier could scarcely recog- 
nise her j but she knew liiiii, and bluslied deeply as she 
rose and said, ‘ Aunt, this is the kind gentleuuui who 
gave me the money.’ 

‘ I am sorry,’ said Madame Leverrier, * to see you 
look so p»)orly ; but we are come now to do what we 
can to relieve you, and I hope, please God, you wull 
soon be well.’ She tlien entered into converHation with 
the old woman, while her husband inquired into Louise’s 
stale of health. He found she had no fixed disease;, 
notiling W'hich might not be removed by good food, 
fresh air, and freedom from toil. These he took care 
should be secured to her, by giving her aunt a sum of 
money sufficient for their present necessitie s and pro- 
mising to continue it until both the invalids sliould be 
restored. 

They then took their leave, followed by the grateful 
blessings of Louise and her aunt. That evening Madame 
Leverrier sent them a comfortable lied and blankets, 
together with a warm gown and shawl for each. How 
comfortably they slept that night ! and how fervently 
did they bless the goodness of God in sending them 
such friends ! 

Dr Iievcrrier continued frequently to visit them ; he 
used to send Louise out to walk, and sometimes sat 
with her aunt during her absence. One day he asked 
the old lady to tell him all the particulars of their his- 
tory, which she very willingly did. When she men- 
tion^ the manuscripts which M. Caillot had bequeathed 
to his granddaughter as a treasure, and which had 
proved so useless to her, he became greatly interested. 
He was a member of several scientific societies, and 
Terr fond of foitiquarian research ; it therefore occurre4 
to Min that the papers might possibly possess some 
value, and be asked anxiously f» see them. 

. VYou can bav^ tliem, and^lcome, monsieur,’ said 
m ‘ Louiae, jxmr child, was greatiy 

> attached to her grandfather, and for his sake'she keeps 


them carefully locked up. I will open the cupboard 
and get them for you.’ 

Accordingly, she handed Dr Leverrier the bundle 
tied up with tape. He opened it, and found it to con- 
sist of several small parcels. One of them was labelled, 

* The writing of his most gracious Majesty Louis XIV., 
in his eighth year, while instructed by me (Signed) 
L. CA 11 A.OT.’ Dated 1640. Another had a similar su- 
perscription, describing it as tlic writing of the dauphin, 
the amiable pupil of h'cnclon, and grandson to liouis 
XIV. Then came the first attempts at peninansliip of 
Louis XV. Then the first copy-book of the unhappy 
Louis XVI. And lastly, tied up and covered with 
peculiar care, the wTiting of the little ‘ Captive King,’ 
Louis XVII. As wm mentioned before, the ofiico of ' 
writing-master to the royal family had been for many 
generations hereditary in that of M. Caillot, and these 
mementos of tlieir princely pupils’ progress had been 
carefully treasured by each of its representatives, and 
traniffijitted to his successor. They had all been well 
of}', ^Iq^hcrefore none of the family of Caillot had 
had any^emptation to part with these precious relics 
until they descemleil to the grandfather of I^ouise, who 
yet, in the midst of his poverty, could not bring him- 
self to sell them. He knew that, as antiquarian curio- 
sities, they would fetch a high price, and therefore 
justly regarded tliem as forming a provision for Louise. 
The suddenness of his death prevented his explaining 
to her ill what their value consisted, and, as we have 
seen, she remained ignorant of it for a long time. 

‘ These are indeeii treasures,’ said the doctor ; * I 
know some persons who M'ill gladly purchase them at a 
high rate. I have no doubt they will bring Louise 
several thousand francs.’ 

Just then tlie young girl entered. Her eye glanced 
at the rolls of pajier spread out on the little deal table. 

‘Ab,* slie said, ‘poor grandpapa’s nuumscripts that 
, he prized so highly ! I have often wondered why ho 
valued tlicm so much.’ 

I ‘Don’t wonder any more, my good girl,’ replied her 
; friend. ‘ They are indeed most vahiahle ; and 1 heartily 
congratulate you on your good fortune, which I hope 
and trust you will try to deserve.’ 

He then explained to her the nature of the papers ; 
and wlum ho mentioned the largo sum which he ex- 
pected they would sidl for, Louise clasped her Jiaiids 
and exclaimed, ‘ Oh, dear aunt, at hist I shall be able to 
make you comfortable!’ Then turning to the doctor, 
‘Dear sir, how can I ever thank you for your kind- 
ness I ’ 

It w.as all she could say ; tlie sudden emotion was too 
much for her; and Dr Leverrier took his leave, carrying 
the manuscripts with him, and promising to return as 
soon as possible. 

Two days elapsed, and on the third morning, as 
Louise was preparing her aunt’s breakfast, tlie doctor 
entered. 

‘ Good-morning, my friends,’ he said ; ‘ I bring you 
[ good news. Louise,’ he added smiling, ‘ how many 
tliousaud francs do you 8Up[>03e yourself possessed of?’ 

‘Dear sir, you arc jesting! I cannot guess.* 

‘ Well, 1 will tell you my adventures since we last 
met, aud then ;>mu can judge. I have a particular 
friend, the jircsident of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and to him I took your nuiuuscripts. He was in ec- 
stasies. They arc invaluable,” he said ; “ quite unique 
— worth any money ! I am not very rich, and yet I 
would gladly give thirty thousand francs for them.” I 
exidained to him the circumstances connected with 
them, and told him that as 1 was acting for anotlicr, I 
considered it my duty to obtain the highest possible 
price for them. He quite agreed with me, and directed 
me to a brother antiquary of immense wealth, who, he 
said, v/ould, he was sure, purchase them. Accordingly I 
took them to Monsieur lemont (that is his name), and, 
as I expected, he was delighted with them. He flniUly 
ofiered to pay fifty thousand francs for them, which, 
considering it the full value fbr them, 1 agreed, in your 
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name, to accept. I have lodged the sum (about I1.2000) 
to your credit in the bank. It will produce you a 
yearly income of about three thousand francs, and you 
have now only to consider how to spend it to the beat 
advantage.’ 

The first impulse of Louise was to kneel down and 
humbly thank God for his great goodness. She then 
affectionately embraced her aunt, and turning to Dr 
Leverrier, * Oh, sir, how can 1 thank you ! ’ It was all 
she could say. 

The doctor sat with them for some time, and when 
Louise became calm, proceeded to discuss her future 
plans. She was ready to be guided implicitly by him ; 
and his advice was, that 8])c and her aunt should imme- 
diately remove to soino neat, quiet lodging in the out- 
skirts of Paris, and wlicn settled there, that Louise 
should apply lierself to the cultivation of her mind, in 
order to become fitted for the new rank in which she 
was to move. 

This judicious counsel was followed, and through the 
kind offices of the doctor and his lady, Louise and her 
aunt were speedily established in a nice lodging in the 
. suburbs. The young girl’s first care was to provide 
Madame Tliercse with everything necessary to her 
I comfort; her seconil, to engage teachers and purchase 
i books for herself. Her efforts at self-improvement were 
! crowned with success. Being now exempt from bodily 
i toil, her licalth became robust, and she acquired inseii- 
j sibly both polish of manner and refinement of appenr- 
I ance. No one who saw the neatly-dressed venerable 
old lady walking out, leaning on the arm of an elegant- 
looking girl, could have recognised Mad.ame Tliercse 
and Louise as they appeared formerly. Dr Leverrier 
and his family continueil to take the kindest interest 
in their welfare, lie frequently invited them to his 
house, feeling sure that Louise was a safe and profit- i 
able companion for his daughters. 

It happened one day that Louise and her aunt were 
taking an airing with Madame Leverrier. They stopped 
at a shop to make some purchases, and as they w'cre 
coming out> an old w^oinan accosted them, begging for 
alms. She was clotlic<l in rags, and Itioked miserably j 
poor. Madame Ijevcrrier put a trifle in her hand, and I 
I w'as passing on, when she was surprised to see Louise 
stop and look eagerly at the beggar w'oma .. 

‘ Can it be !’ said the young girl. ‘ Are you Madame 
Duval?* 

I ‘ Yes,’ replied she, * that is my name; but, mademoi- 
selle, how do you know me ? ’ 

‘I knew you w’ell at one time: have 3'ou forgotten 
! Louise Caillot?* 

j The unhappy w'oman hid her face with her hands, 
i and said, ‘ Have pity on me — 1 am justly punished ! ’ 

! Louise hastily explained to her friends who it was ; 

! and Madame Leverrier having requested the shop- 
I keeper to allow them the use of his parlour for a short 
I time, they caused Madame Duval to come in and ex- 
plain how she came to be so sadly reduced. 

With many expressions of shame and humiliation, 
the unfortunate woman told them that, by a course of 
extravagance and idleness, she had gradually become 
poorer and poorer *, until at length everything slie pos- 
sessed was seized for debt, and she was compelled to 
wander about begging. ^ Then,' she said, * when 1 
found myself a homeless outcast, without a friend, 1 
recollected my cruelty towards you, mademoiselle ; and 
1 felt that the just vengeance of God was pursuing me 
for my sin against an orphan. 1 thought of all you 
must have suffered, and I longed to know what liad 
becoinc of you. 1 am a miserable creature both iu 
mind and body : can you forgive me?’ 

Lpi^iM burst into tears. * Most freely I forgive ydu, 
raadani^’ sbe said, ' and will gladly do what I can to' 
assist yPtt.’ ' 

She ^en gave her some money, and having inquired 
w'here she lired^ promised to send her further assist- 
anc.e. 'The poor woman seemed ready to embrace her 
feet with thankfulness, but l^uisc and her friends has- 


tened away, overcome with various emotions. Louise 
and her aunt spent that evening at the house of their 
friends ; and when Dr Leverrier came in, his wife told 
him their morning’s adventure. He listened to it with 
much interest, and asked Louise what she wished to 
have done for her ancient enemy. 

* 1 should like, sir,’ she replied, * to relieve her wants, 
and afford her the means of support.’ 

‘ Then you have no feeling of enmity towards her ? 
Recollect how badly she treated you.* 

The young girl’s eyes filled with tears as she looked 
at him almost reproachfully. It was sufficient answer. 

* You are right, my dear child,’ said the doctor ; * I 
spoke only to try you. True greatness of spirit is 
shoUrn in forgiving an injjury, not in returning it ; and 
after all, though slie meant it not for good, Madame 
Duval has been the means of rendering you a real ser- 
vice ; for the hard season of adversity you have passed 
through has been the blessed means of subduing what 
%vas evil in yoiir heart, and conferring on you “ the 
ornament of a meek and quieit spirit.” ’ 


MACKAY’S ‘WESTERN WORLD.’ 

Two books of travels in the United States have just 
come under our notice — one in three volumes by Mr 
Alexander Mackay,* the other a pocket volume by Mr 
Archibald Prentice. These works differ not le8.s in | 
external aspect than in the nuintier in which they are ! 
written. That of THr Mackay consists chiefly of .a 
series of disquisitions on social and political topics, 
united by a thread of personal narrative ; while the 
small volume of Mr Prentice is a lively description of 
a tour, and scarcely aspires to be instructive. In the 
meanwhile, laying the last -mentioned book aside, wd 
propose to confine oiir attention to Mr Mackay 's 
‘ Western World,’ which, though tedious in many parts, 
is far from being without interest. The writer tells us 
in his preface that, from a residence of 'some time in 
the country, he has possessed better opportunities of 
drawing sound conclusions than travellers of an ordi- 
nary class; and as far as we can judge, his views are 
warranted by the actual and prospective state of society. 
He would, however, be a very dull person who could 
travel through the United States without having his 
sentiments roused on divers matters of social concern, j 
or who would not be impressed with the national great- 
ness that awaits our American brethren. 

Mr Mackay begins his observations at Boston, and 
tlience proceeds southwards ; each place he visits being 
t a peg whereon to hang a string of observations. New 
! York suggests a disquisition 011 the commercial policy 
of the States. At present, a contest rages between the 
manufacturing and agricultural interests, iii reference 
to free trade; but conversely to that which prevails in 
Britain. The American agriculturists and cotton growers 
desire freedom of import and export : the manufacturers 
alone desire protection ; they fear the spindles and looms 
of Lancashire. What a pity to find such men ns Mr 
Webster and Mr Clay advocating restrictions on trade ! 

In spite of all odds, the free-traders are in the ascend- 
ant : tiic tarifiT bill of 1846 decided that custom-house 
' duties should be taken only on a revenue luisis. Yet 
that in effect tends to preserve monopoly, and a great 
modification of duties is contended for. While on this 
subject, our author refers to the vast injury which 
America could inflict on England. One is startled by 
a mere announcement of the fact. The internal peace 
and prosperity of Great IJritain depend on tlie regular 
action of the cotton trede. Throw Lancashire and 
Lanarkshire idle, by stopping the supplies of cotton, 
and who will say what would be the cons^uenees? 
For those supplies we are dependent on America. 
‘This is k dependence,’ observes Mr Macacay, * which 


* Tho Western World, or T^vels in the TTntiod States In 1840^. 
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oaiinot be contcmplnted with indifference. As regards 
the supply of cotton, we are as much at the mercy of 
America as if we were starving, and to her alone we 
kn)k(»d for foo<l. She need not withhold her wheat: 

I America could starve us by withholding her cotton. 

I True, it is as much her interest as ours to act diffe- 
i rently ; and so long as it continues so, no difficulty will 
j he experienced. But a combination of circumstances 
I may be supposed in which America, at little cost to 
■ herself, might strike us an irrecoverable blow : a crisis 
! might arise when, by momentarily crippling our iii- 
i (liistry, she might push in and deprive us of the 
! markets of the world. And who, should the oppor- 
i tunity arise, will guarantee her forbearance? . . . 
j It is the consciousness of «this absolute dependence 
i that induces many to look anxiously elsewhere for 
: the supply of that for whi(di we are now wholly be- 
I holden to a rival. The cultivation of cotton in India is 
I no clnmera; the time may come when we may find it 
' our safety.’ It should liave been added, that the late 
I opening of British ports to American corn is the best 
j guarantee against the catastrophe which is feared. 

; In America all is activity and hojiefnlness. Tlie pos* 

I sihility of doing great things, striking out new fields 

I I of enterprise, causes a universal restlessness. Repose 
i: is unknown. In this old country we arc at almost 
; I every step governed by traditions : we are terrified to 
; I do anytliing which is not sanctioned by the usage of 

i CLMituries. No man is listened to who has not attained 
j to gray hairs; if he is bald, so much the better. 

I We have anotlier social peculiarity. Politics do not 
j| form a quite respectable subject. Criticism of state 
; j policy is a kind of half treason. No man is so estimable 
i : as he who can«ivdly declares he neither understands nor 
cares for matters of government In America all this 
j is different. Old men have there little to a ay, young 
i| men take the upper hand; and politics are not only 
: perfectly respectable, but commendable. ‘ 'I'he Anie- 
■ rican,* says Mr Mackay, * is from his earli(!st boyhood 
! inured to politics, and disciplined in political discussion. 

‘ ; Tlie young blood of America exercises an immense in- 
i fliience over its destiny. Perhaps it would be better 
w'cre it otherwise, frequently arc elections carried, 

I iri different localities, by tlie influence exerted on the 
i; voters by the active exertions of young men who have 
\ a? yet no vote thomselvcg. A minor may, and often 
! docs, make exciting party speeches, to an assembly 
composed of men, many of wliom might individually be 
: his grandfather.’ We .should be inclined to sny that this 
'' is going a little too far. There is a good mid-way in 
I i everything. 

i With something to condemn in their hot political 
; contests, we give the Americans credit for one thing, 
in which they are clearly our superiors. * hi America 
there is no volunteering one’s services as a representa- 
tive.’ Suitable candidates .are brought forward by com- 
mittees of electors, and no others have a chance of suc- 
cess. Volunteer candidates are called * stump orators,’ 
and their pretensions are treated only with derision. 
How much better is this than the beggarly practice 
which prevails in Great Britain, where candidates cun- 
I descend to the meanness of seeking votes, and not only 
, so, but of paying for them also — in England by bribes 
I of money, in Scotland by expectancies of situations! 
j Mr Mackay mentions that few things arc more sur- 
j prising in American society than the sway exerted by 
I yimng unmarried ladies. With us, n Miss fills a very 
' subordinate social position : she is nobody, and enjoys 
; consideration only through her parents. In the States, 

I * titc mother is invariably eclipsed by her daughters,’ 
who issue invitations, and receive conipany, as if inde- 
pendent beings. The moment a lady submits to the 
matrimonial tie, she Is laid on the shelf, and soon dis- 
appears from general society. * Whilst the young ladies 
engross all attention to themselves, ^.he married ones sit | 
neglected in the corners, deipk the superiority which 
they may sometimes possess both in personal c(}arms and 
mental accomplishments.' Possibly the great demand i 


I for wives is the main cause of this social peculiarity. 
Our author speaks of the number of society meetings, at 
which young ladies assist nearly every night in the 
week. Dorcas societies are parti(!ular favourites, as 
they blend a bit of amusement and gossip with the 
obligations of charity. ‘ The ladies of a congregation, 
married and expectant — the latter generally predomi- 
nating — meet in rotation at their respective houses at an 
early hour in the afternoon, sew away industriously by 
themselves until evening, when the young gentlemen 
are introduced with the tea and coffee: whereupon 
work is suspended, and a sung little party is the con- 
sequence, characterised by a good deal of flirtation, and 
closed by prayer : the young men afterwards escorting • 
the young ladies home, and taking leave of them, to 
meet again next week umicr tlic same happy circum- 
stances.’ In general society, the conversation is said to 
be greatly made up of ‘ dreary commonplaces, jokes, 
and vapid compliments.’ AVe would hazard the remark, 
that lipsiyersation cannot he more commonplace in 
Americii^han it is in ninety-nine houses in a hundred 
throughout England — a talk of furniture, the weather, 
articles of eating and drinking, the Opera, tlie last pic- 
ture exhibition, and the comparative lighting qualities 
of g.'is and candles. i 

Travelling in a railway car between Philadelpbia and i 
Baltimore, Mr Mackay witnesses the extent to which 
Americans carry their antipathy to the unfortiiiiate 
coloured race. ‘ At one end of the car in whicli 1 was 
seated sat a young man, very respectably dressed, but ! 
who bore in his countenance those traces, almost imle- 
libh*, which, long after every symptom of the colour has , 
vanished, bespeak the presence of African blood in the ; 
veins. The quantity which he possessed could not , 
have been more than 12^- per cent, of his whole blood, i 
tinging his skin with a shade, just visible, and no more, j 
If his face was not as white, it was at all events cleaner j 
than those of many around him. I observed that ho j 
became very uneasy every time the conductor came j 
into the car, eyeing him with timid glances, as if in fear j 
of him. Divining the cause of this conduct, I deter- ' 
mined to watch the issue, which was not long delayed. I 
By and by the conductor entered tlie car again, and, ns ! 
if he had come for the purpose, walked .straight up to 
the poor wretch in question, and without deigning to 
speak to him, ordered liiiii out with a wave of his finger. 
The blood in a moment mounted to his temples and 
suffused his whole face ; but resistance was vain ; and 
with a hanging head, and broken-hearted look, he left 
the carriage, lie was not a slave ; hut nut a soul re- 
monstrated, not a M' his per was heard in his behalf. 
The silence of all indicated their approval of this petty 
manifestation of the tyranny of blood.’ Some coarse 
remarks followed from various persons in the car, com- 
mendatory of this odious expulsion. Shocked at what 
he had seen, our author proceeded to search out the 
unfortunate young man, whom he found seated in a 
bare wooden crib, along with about a dozen negroes, 
who, envious of his w'hito tinge, ‘ rather rejoiced than 
otherwise at the treatment he had received.’ Mr Mac- 
kay states, tliat on a late occasion the captain of a 
British steamer on Lake Ontario violently expelled a 
gentleman of colour from the dinner-table in the cabin, 
in concession to the prejudice of some Virginians who 
were present. For this illegal and audacious act he 
was very properly apprehended on a warrant at King- 
ston, and had to pay a heavy fine for his ofiicion8nes.s ; 

‘ his command being continued to him on condition of 
his not offending in a similar manner in future.’ It is 
pleasant thus to see British law vindicating the riglits 
of humanity irrespective of raite or colour. 

Slavery is viSibly observed to be a blight wherever it 
rests. The slaveholding states are palpably retrograd- 
ing; the non-slaveholding states are rapidly advancing. 
‘View it whichever way you will,’ says Mr Mackay, 

‘ whether as a crime or as a calamity, this institution in 
the United States invariably carries with it its own 
retribution. However indispensable it may be to the 
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wealtl^ and productiveness of some localities, it is a pre- 
sent curse to the land, fraught with a terrible prospec- 
tive judgment, when we consider the hopelessness of its 
peaceful removal, and the awfhl catastrophes to which 
it will inevitably lead. Where activity and progress are 
the rule, all that is not advancing assumes the melan- 
choly aspect of retrogression. North Carolina is vir- 
tually retrograding. Since 1830, her population has 
increased but at a very trifling ratio, which is partly 
to be accounted for by the numbers who annuaUy emi- 
grate from her, as from Virginia and other sea-board 
states, to the Far West. Her foreign trade, whicli was 
never very large, has also of late years been rapidly on 
the decline, and there is now but little prospect of its 
ever reviving. She still holds some rank in point of 
wealth and political importance in the confederation ; 
but every year is detracting from it, and throwing her 
more and more into the background. She has not only 
lagged behind most of the original States amongst whom 
she figured, but has permitted many of the younger 
members of the Union greatly to outstrip her.’ Were 
Virginia &ecd from slavery, it would become one of the 
most favourable fields of settlement for emigrants of a 
wealthy class. As it is, it is, like other slaveholding 
States, shunned by men of capital and enterprise. 

Railways have been already constructed in the United 
States to the extent of 5700 miles, and 4000 miles 
are in course of construction. This far exceeds tlic 
aggregate length of railways in Great Britain ; but the 
two systems can scarcely be compared. Our lines arc 
generally double ; constructed with great care ; and arc 
decorated with splendid station-houses and termini: 
great sums have also been paid for land j and the par- 
liamentary expenses have been enormous. In America 
the cost of land has been comparatively trifling; the 
rails are usually of timber, shod with thin slips of iron ; 
the station-houses are wooden booths ; and the bridges 
arc also of wo(jd, on an inexijensivc scale. By this 
studying of economy, the railway system has been 
pushed to great lengths in the States, vastly to tlie 
benefit of the more remote regions. When the country 
is more densely peopled, the lines will of course he 
improved. At present, although the rate of transit is 
only from 15 to 20 miles an hour, they ar'iwer the pur- 
pose of travellers, and make a return of irom 5 to 8 i)er 
cent, to the shareholders. Much as we adnjire tlie 
elegance and even grandeur of some of our railway ter- 
mini and otlier works, we wisli, all circumstances con- 
sidered, that plainer models had been adopted. 

Gn the subject of the Mississippi valley and its pro- 
ductive powers we have some useful particulars. This 
valley, which is interlaced with l.'i.OOO miles of navi- 
gable rivers, and will in time contain a population of 
a hundred and fifty millions, is capable of furnishing 
food for the wlmle of Europe. Tlie soil is generally so 
fertile and easily cultivated, that a fanner is well re- 
munerated if he gets sixpence a bushel for his wheat. 
Ten shillings may be assumed as the cost of producing 
a quarter of wheat in most portions of the prairie land 
of the vi^cy ; and if 20s. be added for cost of transit to 
England, grain of a fair description at 3()a. a quarter may 
be looked for. At present, from the want of capital, and 
also from the demand on the spot by a new and grow- 
ing population, large shipments of wheat cannot be made 
to Great Britain ; but every year the capacity for export 
will increase, and wo have no .doubt that ultimately 
there will be an abundant influx of American wiieat at 
the price stated. From the wheat-growing States on the 
Atlantic, grain will be exported at a considerable lower 
rate. Of course facts of this kind will be kept in re- 
membrance by British farmers in renewing their en- 
gagenfepts 

' I'ironi'^Giififlda, wheat may be transported to Quebec 
or to York at about equal rates, the cheaper line 
of ti^hiit) all things considered, being to Quebec. But 
there ^he preference ceases. The freight from New 
York to Liverpool is cheapdt than from Montreal or 
Quebec to Liverpool. So great is the disparity, says 


Mr Mackay, that he has known Ts. 6d. sterling asked 
at Montreal for every barrel of flour to be conveyed to 
Liverpool, whilst forty cents, or about Is. 8d., was the 
ruling freight at New York. Curiously enough, this 
great difference, >vhich is so injurious to the colonists, 
arises from nothing else than a wish on the part of 
Great Britain to benefit the colonies. According to the 
navigation laws, no vessel but one of British or colonial 
build can bring goods from a British colony to England ; 
tlie object of the law being to keep our own trade to 
ourselves. On this account foreign vessels taking goods 
to Canada cannot reload with cargoes for England. If 
the shippers of Montreal had as much wheat on hand 
for England as would fill ten vessels, and ten empty 
American ships were lying at the quay, they could not 
employ them. They would require to wait until British - 
buUt vessels came in and Avere prepared to take the 
wheat on board ; consequently these British-built vessels 
I having a monopoly, would charge a comparatively high 
price for their services. Such is one of the effects of 
what arc called ' the navigation laws,’ for the abolition 
of which an effort is now about to be made in x)arlia- 
ment. ‘ It frequently happens,* says Mr Mackay, ‘ that 
the quays both of Mfintreal and Quebec are overladen 
Avith produce Availing for exportation, but which remains 
for weeks on the open vv-harfs for AA'ant of sufficient 
tonnage to carry it to Europe. ... It is of this mono- 
poly, and its ruinous consequences, that the Canadian 
BO loudly and so bitterly (jomplain.s. Such, indeed, is 
sometimes the Avant of tonnage in tlu^ Canadian seaports, 
that produ(JC forwarded to tide-water, with a vicAv of 
being conveyed to Liverpool that season, is not unfre- 
quently detained until tlie opening of navigation in the 
following year. The inconvenience of this is gr<?at, 
especially as A^ heat and flour are perishable commodities, 
and the exporter loses all the advantages which the 
English market may in the meantime have offered him. 
The remedy for thiwS evil is obviously to throw the navi- 
gation of the >:)t Lawren(!e open to the shipping of the 
Avorld.* What a howl A\'iU this proposition raise among 
the shipowners of Glasgow and I.iiverpool ! 

The rapid trauBmission of news among us has been 
rather conspicuous since the electric telegratdi Avas put 
in requisition ; l>ut in tliis department of affairs we are 
still outdone hy our American brethren. ‘ For some 
time after the breaking out of the Mexican war, the 
anxiety to obtain neu's from the south was intense. 
There A^^as then no electric telegraph south of Washing- 
ton, the news had therefore to come to that city from 
New Orleans through the ordinary mail channels. Tlie 
strife Avas betAveen several Baltimore papers for the first 
use of the telegraph between AVashington and Balti- 
more. The telegraph office w'as close to the post-office, 
both being more than a mile from the wharf, at wliich 
the mail steamer, after having ascended the I’otomac 
from the Aquia Creek, stopped, and from whicli the 
mail bags had to be carried ip a wagon to the post- 
office. Tlie plan adopted by the papers to anticipate 
each other Avas this :--Each had an agent on board tbe 
steamer, Avhose duty it was, as.«she was ascending the 
river, to obtain all the information that was new, and 
put it in a succinct form for transmission by telegraph 
the moment it reached Washington. Having done so, 
he tied the manuscript to a short heavy sti^, which 
lie threw ashore as the boat was making the wharf. 
On shore each )iad two other agents, one a boy 
mounted on horseback, and the other a man on foot, 
ready to catch the stick to whicli the manuscript was 
attached the moment it Reached the ground. As soon 
as he got hold of it, he handed it to the boy on horse- 
back, who immediately set off with it at fhll gallop for 
the telegraph office. There were frequently five or six 
thus scrambling for precedence, and as they sometimes 
all got a good start, the race was a very exciting one. 
Crowds gatliered every evening around the post-office 
and telegraph office, botir tb learn the news, and witness 
the result of the race. The first in secured the tele- 
graph, and in a quarter of an hour afterwards the news 
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was known at Baltimore, forty miles off, and frequently 
before the mail was delivered, and it was known even 
at Washington itself. On an important occasion, one 
of the agents alluded to as being on board beat his 
competitors by an expert manoeuvre. He managed, 
nnperceived, to take a bow on board with him, with 
which, on the arrival of the boat, he shot his manu- 
script ashore, attached to an arrow, long before his 
rivals could throw the sticks ashore to which theirs 
was tied.* 

Mr Mackay recommends emigration to the United 
States in the strongest possible terms, and expresses a 
surprise, in which we unite, that this country should 
be embarrassed with a redundant population — redund- 
ant in reference to existing means of support — ^while 
so great and glorious a field of settlement is open for 
all on such very easy terms. While society in Great 
Britain seems to be gradually pauperising — while * what 
to do with our beggars* is becoming the most urgent of 
questions, it is pleasant to read the follovring passages 
in reference to a contrary state of things ih America : — 

* The most important feature of American society, in | 
connection with its physical condition, is, that compe- 
tence is the lot of all. No matter to what this is attri- 
butable, whether to the extent and resources of the 
country, or to the nature of its institutions, or to both, 
Bucli is the case, and one has not to be long in America 
to discover it. It is extremely seldom that the willing 
hand in America is in want of employment, wliiist the 
hard-working man has not only a competency on whioli 
to live, but, if frugal, may soon save up suflicieiit to 
procure for himself in the West a position of still greater 
comfort and independence. There are paupers in Ame- 
rica, but, fortunately, they are very few. They are 
genertdly confined to the large towns; nor need they 
subsist upon charity, if they had the energy to go into 
the rural districts and seek employment. This, how- 
ever, is not applicable to the majority of them, who are 
aged and infirm. It may he laid down as a general 
rule, without qualification, that none arc deprived of 
competency in America except suc.h as are negligent, 
idle, or grossly improvident,* Truly, it has been said, 
America is the paradise of the working-man. 

ANCIENT IMPLEMENTS OE POPULAK SPORTS. 
Among the suburban outskirts of London city, long since 
sw’allowcd up in the ceaseless progress that converts green 
fields into brick-JteldSf and brick-fields, with the old rural 
footpaths they have displaced, into paved streets and 
squares, sonic memento of former associations still sur- 
vives, as a memorial of ‘ the country ’ that skirted in olden 
times the city's northern walls. 

Clcrkonweil Green still sounds as a strange memento 
of the days gone liy, when its gentle pastures and green 
slojics lay along the ‘ River of Wells,’ as the ‘ Fleet 
Ditch* w'as then termed, while beyond extended in grassy 
fields, or still greener morasses, Spitalfields, Moorlield-s, 
and Finsbury. Ben Jonsoii tells us of * the archers of 
Finsbury, and the citizens tlpit come a-ducking to Isling- 
ton Ponds ;* and many a sly liit by the wits of James’s 
Court at the Cockney rivalry of Robin Hood’s feats, shows 
that these civic heroes were often sorely galled by lighter 
shariishooters tliau tlie archers of Finsbury Fields. 

Even so early as 1598, Stowe complains of * the ancient 
daily exercises in the long-bow by citizens of the City, 
now almost clearly left off and forsaken ;* and subse- 
quent enactments of James 1. proved altogether unavail- 
ing in preventing the total abandonment of ^ the yard- 
long shaft,' which had proved the safety and ^honour of 
England on many a hard-fought field. Just beyond the 
old site of Moorgate, the Artillery Grounds still preserve 
a small area rescued from these old archery grounds, for 
civic featS' of mimic war ; but a recent chance discovery 
ill the same neighbourhood c^ies us back to still older 
sports and pastimes of * the London 'prentices* in these 
extra-mural fields. 

In the collection of the Society of Antiquaries at 


Somerset House, as well as in various private London 
museums, specimens of ancient bone-skates may be seen, 
such as in early times, and even, it is believed, to a com- 
paratively recent period, were used by the citizens^ of 
liondon in their favourite winter pastime on the ice. 
The Serpentine River of former days was an undrained 
marsh lying outside London w'all, at the foot of the long 
slope by which the endless tide of Paddington and lligh- 
gato ^nibuses now wend their way to the Angel at 
IsUngron. The winter rains accuinulaicd here into a 
broad and shallow pond, which required no long continu- 
ance of frost to convert it into a safe and ani])lc sheet of 
ice. Towards this the pleasure-seeking crowds of citizens 
might then be seen jostling one another as they pushed 
their way through the old Moorgate archway, each carry- 
ing in his hands a pair of homely skates, fashioned in 
most cases of the leg-hone of a horse, with a hole drilled 
from side to side at the one end, and into the end at the 
other — the latter probably to receive a peg by which 
more^ffectually to secure the cords that fastened it to 
the Wotic These simple skates, dropped from time to 
tiitic, a^ buried in the mud and soil, at first occasioned 
some little perplexity to the antiquaries of London 
ivhcn they revisited the light. It is not unlikely, in- 
deed, that they may have often cnougli been found and 
tossed aside before, as more musty bones, during tho 
constant excavations in the City and its neighbourhood. 
But now that archaeology has become a science with 
numerous students and devotees, the barest bone is often 
found worth picking ; and since attcntioii was fii*st 
directed to the subject, about eight years ago, many sucIj 
bone-skates have been dug up in various districts around 
London, and particularly in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the (!^ity. 

The examples which wo have seen of these rude speci- 
mens, illustrative of the antiquity and progressive im- 
provement of one of the most popular and healthful re- 
creations of our northern winters, were dug up, in the 
! year 1889, in Moorficlds, near Finsbury (breus, Loudon. 

[ Though Moorficlds — to use a familiar Cockney pun — arc 
I 110 more fields, the whole area having long since been 
I built over, and laid out in streets and squares, beyond 
which miles of brick tenements and stoiie-paving extend 
between it and tho open fields, the ground still exhibits, 
in the course of any excavations by which it is opciUMl 
up, distinct evidences of its former character as a bog or 
marsh; and it will presently appear to what uses it waa 
put so long as it retained this character. 

Strutt, in his ‘ S])oi’ts and Pastimes,* while confessing 
his inability to trace the introduction of skating into this 
country, refers to evidence of its existence in the thirtccntli 
century; and adds an opinion, which few will be inclined 
to dispute, that ‘ probably the iiivcntion proceeded rather 
from necessity than the desire of amusement.* The rude- 
ness of these bone-skates is such as seems to justify the 
antiquary in assigning to them a very early date : and a 
curious passage, which occurs in Fitz-Ste)»heTi*B descrip- 
tion of London, enables us to establish their identity with 
j those used in that writer’s own time — that is, in tho 
reign of Henry 11., 1151-1 189. Fitz-Stephen, in describ- 
ing tho sports of the citizens of London, says — ‘ When 
that great moor, which washeth Moorficlds at the north 
wall of the city, is Irossen over, great companies of young 
men go to sport upon the ice,* &c. After enumerating 
the various modes of sliding, he adds, ‘ Some are better 
practised to the ice, and bind to their shoes bones — as | 
the leg-bones of beasts — and hold stakes in their hands, I 
headed with sharp iron, which sometimes they strike : 
against the ice; and those men go on with speed, as doth I 
a bird in the air, or darts shot from some warlike engine!* 

It is rare, indeed, that the antiquary discovers so dis- 
tinct and unmistakeable a refArence not only to tl»c cha- 
racter and uses of a chance-found relic, but to the exact 
locality in which it has lain unheeded for nearly seven 
centuries. 

In Bishop Percy’s ‘ Five Pieces of Runic Poetry,’ trans- 
lated from the Icelandic language,* more than one refer- 
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ence occurs to Hkating, as one among the most essential 
qualifications of a northern warrior. In ‘ Harold's Com- 
laint’ the hero thus enuniorates his slighted worth I 
now how to perform six exercises. 1 light with cour- 
age, I keep a firm seat on horseback, I am skilled in 
swimming, 1 glide along the ice on skates, I excel in dart- 
ing the lance, I am dexterous at the oar, and yet a 
Russian maid disdains me !' 

In M. Mallet's * Introduction a I’llistoire de|^pane- 
marc,’* a quotation is made from the 24th table%f the 
* Kdda,’ ill which the following allusion to skating oc- 
curs : — ‘ Then the king asked ivhat that young man could 
do who accompanied Thor ? Thialfe answered. That in 
running upon skates he would dispute the prize with any 
of the countries. The king owned that the talent he 
spoke of was a verj'^ fine one,’ &c. 

But a still more definite description of the ancient 
skate than that already referred to occurs in Claus 
Magnus’s * History of the Nations of the West.* . He 
speaks of it as being made of iron, or of i!;e shank-bone 
of a deer or sheep, about a foot long, filed down on one 
side, and greased with hog’s lard to repel the wet. • 
Mr C. Roach Smith, on showing examples of these 
bone-skates to the eminent northern antiquary Herr 
Worsaac of Copenhagen, was informed by him that 
similar examples had been found in Holland, in Scandi- 
navia, and particularly in the southern part of Sweden. 
He referred him also to a very curious passage in one of 
the old Scandinavian mythological songs, in which it is 
said that Oiler or Uller, god of the winter, runs on bones 
I of animals over the ice. 

I It cannot surprise us to find such early and varied 
I evidences of the practice of skating on the ice among the 
I northern races of Kurope, nor of their use of a skate so 
i readily 8up]>Ued as one of the least-valued spoils of the 
; chase. It seems indeed surprising that a skate so very 
; simple and easily accessible should not still remain in 
I use among our juvenile population, with >vhom the mbre 
i refined and complicated modern instrument of steel is 
j sometimes a matter not readily obtained. 

' * No allusion occurs, that we are aware of, among early 
Scottish writei’s to a similar practice among the natives 
j of our northern region, though it cannot be doubted that 
there also skating was one of the winter pastimes of our 
! ancestry from a very early period, (biviii Douglas, in the 
, prologue to the seventh book of the ‘/f^hieid.’ gives a most 
I vigorous and picturesque description of the northern 
i winter, in which he depicts both the aspect of nature and 
i the infiuence of the season on man and beast ; but no 
; allusion occurs to such popular pastimes as those to 
j which the earlier Scandinavian and Tcclandic poets refer. 

I Most Scottish readers are familiar wfith Sir David 
j Lindsay’s lively satire on the obsequious courtiers of 
I James V., \vhich occurs in the ‘ Coniplaynt:* — 

* 11k man efter tliair qualitii;, 

Thay did soliHt liis majestic. 

Sum giirt him ravcil at the nikket, 

Sum liarlit him to the huiiy-hnkkot,’ dtc. 

The hurly-hakket, more correctly hitrh/diawhie, was a 
boy’s game practised in James’s time and later, on the 
slope of the Heading Hill, or ancient place of execution 
near Stirling Castle. Seated on the inverted bone of a 
cow’s head, the youth descended this slope with thunder- 
ing speed, to the wonder of quiet people, and his own no 
small delectation. On the Calton Hill near Rdinburgli, 
the game was practised at the end of the last century 
with a horse’s head; but the skull of the ruminant seems 
to have been the more normal vehicle, as the name hawkie 
is Him])1y the familiar appellation for a cow in Scotland. 

It may readily be believed that as the bones of ani- 
mals were among the early spoils of the chase, they would 
be adapted in a rude age- to many uses for whicli the 
devices of modern ingenuity and civilisation have found 
oth,e^ tfubstitutes. Among the rude savages of the South 
Islands, as well as among the Karntchatkins and 
Esquimaux, the bones and horns of many animals are 
turned to account in the construction of their weapons 
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and implements; and we frequently find among the 
contents of early British tumuli, evidence that bur own 
barbarian ancestry applied them to the same useful 
purposes. 

It was not, however, for objects essentially useful only, 
but also for the instruments used in games of chance and 
skill, that the bones of animals were found applicable 
by our rude forefathers. In Herr Worsaac’s comparison 
of the * Antiquities of Ireland and Denmark,' in the third 
volume of the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
he refers to ancient draftsmen of bone, of a hemispherical 
Rhaf>e, and with a hole in the flat bottom, which frequently 
occur in considerable quantities in Norwegian tumuli, 
and are also occasionally found in Ireland. They are 
believed to have formed the, implements of gaming among 
the roving Norsemen, their form being designed to admit 
of their use on shipboard, so that they might not be liable 
to displacement by the rolling of the vessel. 

Many allusions of our early dramatists also suffice to 
show that such games as nine-pins, loggats, skittles, apd 
the like, were originally played with bones. The name 
of skittles is evidently derived, like the older term kayles, 
or kayle-pins, from the French quille, a pin. And to the 
latter game — of which Btriitt gives an illustration, some- 
what oddly derived from a missal of the fourteenth century 
— the more modern nine -pins are obviously traceable. 
Several of those games are enumerated in early English 
statutes against gaming, particularly in more than one 
of Henry VlII. And a game called clash, which appears 
to have been nearly idejitieal with iiinc-pins, is specified 
in a similar statute so early us the reign of Edward IV. 

‘ Loggats,' says Sir Thomas Han rner, one of the early 
editors of Shakspeare, * is the ancient name of a play or 
game, which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 
the 33<1 statute of Henry VIIL : it is the same which is 
now called kittle-j)ins, in which the boys often make use 
of bones instead of wooden ]>in8, throwing at them with 
another bone instead of bowling.' 

In a rare old play of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, entitled 
* The Longer thou Li vest the more' Fool thou Art,* a 
dunce is introduced, who boasts of his skill 

* At skates, an<1 the playing with a sheep’s Joynte.’ 

So, too, in the well-known scene with the gravedigger in 
Hamlet — . 

‘That skull hntl tongue in it, and could sing onoc. Here’s 
fine rovfdutinn, un' we liad the trick to see if- WU Ihese hones cost 
no more the brcedlmj but to play at loggaU with than f Mine ache to 
think on't 1 ’ 

These allusions ]>lace beyond doubt the use of bones in 
these po]>ular games of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and so, too, we find a later dramatic writer of 
Charles 11. ’s reign, in a play called * The Merry Milk- 
Maid of Islington,’ making one of his characters address 
another thus — 

* I'll cleave you from the skull to the twist, and make nine- 
skittles of thy bones ! ’ 

These latter illustrations may perhaps be considered ns 
haying a very slight connection with the subject of 
ancient bone-skates. They suffice, however, to show to 
how many uses, which have since been lost sight of, these 
waste articles of the chase And of the kitchen were ap- 
plied in early, and even in comparatively recent times. 


POPULAR MEDICAL ERRORS. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

J>rawing Salves and Strengthening Plasters, — People 
entertain some curious notions us to the properties of 
salves. We continually u hear them talk of drawing 
salves. It might be possible, no doubt, to trace some 
of the old doctrines of medical men in these sayings, 
when what was called the humoral pathology was in 
vogue. 1 seldom pass many days without hearing that 
'a particular omtment draws too much, or not suffi- 
ciently. The least that can be said of it is, that the 
phraseology is not goodjjand altogether indefinite, for 
the greater part of those who employ it scarcely know 
precisely what they wish to express. As to strength- 
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ening plasters, 1 must confess my complete want of 
faith. To communicate strength by a pitch plaster is 
more easily said than done. I remember there was for- 
merly a great cry for strengthening (dasters at the Man- 
chester Infirmary. Many old men and women would 
beg for them, as if a plaster was the greatest favour 
that could be conferred; and afterwards, when their 
plasters were worn out, they would endeavour, in the 
most ingenious way imaginable, to bring round the con- 
versation to the subject of plasters, and end by request- 
ing to have others, ‘ as the virtue,' they said, ‘ was gone 
out of the old ones.* It would be well if they could find 
any relief from their real ailments from such impotent 
means. As to what are called * warming plasters,’ more 
I faith may be given to them, Jbr these act more or less 
like blisters, being indeed composed of pitch plaster and 
blistering plaster, and to some extent, therefore, useful 
in cases where external irritants are necessary. 

People Heavier after Death . — That a person weighs 
heavier when dead than when living, is one of the po- 
pular errors which one cannot well suppose to prevail 
amongst the better - informed part of society. The 
phrase deoAl weight has probably sprung up from this 
idea. Why a person should be heavier when he is 
dead is not very apparent, unless the principle of life is 
to be considered as one of levity, as phlogiston was sup- 
posed to be by the philosophers of a former day. The 
supporters of Stahl’s celebrated doctrine of idilogiston 
believed that when a body was burnt, a principle, whitdi 
they called phlogiston^ escaped from it in the form of light 
and heat ; but unfortunately for this view, it was found, 
when the products of combustion were carefully col- 
lected, that they w'eighcd more tlian the body did pre- 
viously. This w'ould have been fatal to their doctrine, 
had not the idea been broached that phlogiston was a 
principle of levity, which, being removed, left the body 
heavier than before. 

This was of course quite fallacious, and so w’ould such 
an idea be with respect to life. One reason that a dead 
body is thought to be heavier than u living one is pro- 
bably this, that in carrying a living person we luive the 
centre! of gravity adapted by the person (jarried to suit 
the convenience of the carrier, and maintained in a 
position as far us possible to full v itliin the base of his 
body. Again, the elasti(!ity of the structures of tlie 
body, especially the cartilages, though not in reality 
diminishing the weight, gives an appearance of light- 
ness, as we see in the beautiful niOTtiinents of the stag, 
and this would seem to corroborate the notion of living 
creatures being lighter than dead ones. We have also 
phrases which would seem to imply that lightness was 
the coiKioriiitant of gentleness. How often we are ad- 
monished by the poets to tread lightly on the ashes of 
tlie dead ! 

Mother's Marhs.—‘Q^ what are called ‘ mother’s marks,’ 
I may say a word or two. Everybody lias heard of 
strawberries and cherries being represetited on children’s 
heads and backs, and people pretend that these appear- 
ances alter according to the season of the year, as the 
fruit may or may not he ripe. The question as to 
the origin of these marks a|)pears at one time to have 
given rise to rather a warm controversy. A Dr Samuel 
Turner, in the eighteenth century, published a w^ork on 
diseases of the skin, in which there M'as a dissertation 
on these congenital marks contained in the 12tl] chap- 
ter, and in which he attributed them to the influence 
of the mother’s imagination. In answer to this part 
of the work, an anonymous publication appeared de- 
nouncing the idea as a vulgar error. However, Dr 
Turner discovered the work to be written by a Dr 
James Augustus Blondel, and looking upon the reply 
as a direct attack upon himself, republished his views 
in an appendix to another work which he was then 
bringing out. Dr Blondel was not, however, to be set 
down in this manner, and again controverted these 
opinions. Dr Turner now bei^n to consider his repu- 
tation seriously at stake, and supported his views by re- 
ferences from Skenkius, Hildanua, llorstius, aifd others 


wlio are fond of dealing in prodigies. Though it is 
evident that he had the worst of the discussion, the | 
fourth edition of his work, which appeared in 1731, is 
said still to have contained the 12tli chapter without 
alteration, and to be supported with a fierce-looking 
portrait of the author. 

Proverbs. — There are two proverbial sayings which 
may be just alluded to, particularly as one of them has 
perhaps a somewhat injurious influence. We often hear 
people use the expression — ‘ Stuff a cold, and starve 
a fever;’ and many think this plan should he literally 
adopted, and proceed to act accordingly. 1 never pro- 
perly understood the sense of the proverb until one of 
my professional friends explained to me that there was • 
an ellipsis in the sentence, and that it should he under- 
stood as a brief way of saying, ‘ Stuff a cold, and you 
will have to starve a fever ; * that is, if you do not refrain 
from generous living during a cold, ten to one you will 
set up p fever in which you will have to abstain alto- 
gethffl^' This is certainly a more sensible reading of it. 
The TO^proverb is, * That twilight is the blind man’s 
holiday.^ At first it would seem a ridiculous saying, 
he(!ausc if want of light is to excuse us from work, a 
blind man must have a perpetual holiday. j 

Tlie proverb no doubt relates to the well-known flict, 
that a man with a cataract can see better in the twi- 
light. This is very easily explained ; for in the softened 
light called twilight, tiio pupil nf the eye expands, and 
as the diseased lens which intercepts the light is chiefly 
opaque in the centre, it follow'S that the rays of light 
are in some degree admitted when the pupil is fully 
dilated. 

Hones Brillte in Winter. — Accidents frequently hap- 
pen in winter-time from the slippery state of the roads ; 
hut there is a general belief that the bones are more 
brittle in winter than at another time. In frosty 
weaithcr, it is a common remark made to domestics 
to he careful in cleaning the windows, as the glass 
is brittle; and this certainly is the case, and for an 
obvious reason. ’J’lic outside of the window is exposed^ 
to the cold frosty air, whilst the inside is warmed 
by the heated air of tiie room ; hence the two sides 
are expanded in different ratios, and a slight accident 
is sufficient to break the pane ; just as liot w ater, 
p*it suddenly into a cold glass, may crack the vessel ; 
esi>ccially if it he so thick that the heat is nut readily 
transmitted through it Well, then, probably the notion 
about the brittleness of the huniaii hones in winter is 
derived from the fact 1 have mentioned; but the animal 
heat does not differ in cold w^eatiier, except indeed on 
the surface of the body. Nor would tliere otherwi.so 
be any unalogy in the cases. That the bones of old 
people are more brittle than those of the young, is 
quite true; but this is of course altogether a different 
question. 

Of the Lock-Jaw. — Many people entertain a very 
singular idea of the complaint called luck-jaw'. It is, I 
think, often supposed that the disease consists alone 
in the forcible closure of the jaw, and that the patient, 
being unable to get sustenance, dies from inanition. 
Some of these people, who consider themselves a little 
more ingenious than their neighbours, will suggest to 
you the extraction of a tooth as a remedy, which, 
they think, may not have presented itself to others. 

In reality, the stiffened state of the muscles of the 
jaw' is only a part of a general condition of spasm, the 
origin of which is ill understood, notwithstanding the 
great attention which has been devoted to the sub- 
ject, and the ability ^ which has been directed to it. 
The body is sonictimes bent back like a bow in a 
most frightful manner, and t^ie hands and feet dread- 
fully distorted. As tlie complaint first shows itself 
about the muscles of the jaw, it may have acquired 
the name from this circumstance. Some non-profes- 
sional people mistake dislocation of the jaw for lock- 
jaw. When the jaw is dislocated, it remains widely 
open, and the patient is unable to shut his mouth. 

1 One luqgliable case is related of a person singing very 
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loudly at a concert, who suddenly became silent, and 
was found staring with his mouth wide open. At 
first people thought he was road, but at length it was 
discorered that his jaw was dislocated. 

lied Flannel . — The very name Ted flannel brings to 
roc a thousand recollections of old women with moun- 
tains of bandages round their heads, or of swelled knees 
and joints carefully swathed like Egyptian mummies. 
It is really surprising to see the number of rolls which 
surround the heads of some of the aged and invalid 
poor. I have frequently endeavoured to eflcct their 
removal or diminution, but I always found I was touch- 
ing on a sore point ; and though 1 succeeded in some 
cases, I could evidently sec there would be a struggle to 
return to the old red flannel as soon as my attendance 
was discontinued. 

But the red flannel is not used merely for warmth : 
it is looked upon as a sort of remedy in itself. In the 
same way as you would apply a blister, or an ointment, 
or lotion, so you use the red flannel. But though the 
red flannel is so generally confided in by the poor, in 
this, as in many otlier instances, I have in vain sought 
from any of its supporters to obtain any precise idea of 
its motim operandi. The efficacy of red flannel must 
theii be conceded, I suppose, as an ultimate fact, which 
roust be granted, and nut reasoned upon. 

It would be altogether profane to ask wliether the 
virtue depends on the coarseness of its texture, or upon 
its colour, or some properties imagined to reside in the 
dye. Beople do not say, shall I use coarse flannel ? or 
shall 1 keep the part well wrapped up in many folds of 
flannel ? but shall I use red flannel ? 

Mussels. — Mussels, it is well knowm, sometimes pro- 
duce nettle-rash, and other unpleasant symptoms; so 
that it is common to say people are mussehd. Wc often 
hear it stated that this depends upon a ccjrtain part of 
I the mussel, and that when tins part is taken out, there 
is no fear of bad effects arising. I cannot for my own 
part spcfak on this point, but I will simply quote what 
•Dr Paris states. ‘The mussel,’ says he, ‘is a specic.s 
of bivalve, whicli is more solid, and equally as indigest- 
ible, as any animal of the same tribe. The common 
people consider them as poisonous, and in eating them, 
take out a part in which they sui)pose the poison prin- 
cipally to reside. This is a dark part, T^hich is the 
heart, and is quite innocuous: the fact, however, is 
sufficient to prove that this species of bivalve has been 
known to kill, but not more frequently perliaps tiiiiri 
any other indigestible substance.’ 

Galvanic liings. — A little while back it w.as very 
much the custom to wear what were called galvanic 
rings for the relief of rheumatic and other pains. Evem 
granting that these rings have a galvanic; action, I do 
not rnysclf see how they arc to cure such complaints. 
Perhaps they are intended to act like charms. Pormerly, 
rings were very much used to charm away diseases. 
I’ettigrew tells us that I^aracelsus had a ring made of a 
variety of metallic substances, which he called eJee- 
tfnm. * These rings were to remove cramp, palsy, apo- 
plexy, epilepsy, or any pain. If put on during an epi- 
ltq)tic fit, the complaint would be immediately cured.’ 
Sometimes rings were formed from the hinges of a 
I coffin. ‘Andrew Boorde,’ lie continues, who lived in 
I the reign of Henry VIIL, says, ‘ the kynges of Eng- 
lande doth halowe every ycre crampe rynges, which 
rynges worn on one’s finger doth help them which hath 
the crampe.’ f 

*In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1794, wc are told 
that a silver ring, which is made of five sixpences, 
collected from five different bachelors, to be conveyed 
by the hand of a bachelol to a smith that is a bachelor, 
will cure fits. None of the persons who gave the six- 
pences are to know for what purpose, or to whom they 
gave thei|t/||^ Bachelors were not, however, the only 
contribid^ df these charms. 


‘ The London Medical and Physical Journal for ISin 
notices a charm successfully employed in the cure of 
epilepsy, after the failure of various medical means. It 
consisted in a silver ring, contributed by twelve young 
women, and was constantly worn on one of the patient’s 
fingers.’ * It seems, then, that the practice of curing 
diseases by metallic rings is by no means new. A short 
time ago 1 attended a gentleman for a rheumatic com- 
plaint, who all tlie time wore one of these galvanic 
rings. 1 do not know whetlier he attributed his re- 
covery to the ring or his medicine, or whether he 
divided the credit. 

Heart . — There arc some errors wliich arc of an anato- 
mical nature. There is a common misunderstanding as 
to the position of the heart; though it is common enough 
to talk of the heart being in die right place. People 
say the heart is on the left side ; but in reality it in- 
clines only a little to the left, being almost immediately 
behind the breast-bone or sternum, and is situated higher 
than I think is generally conceived by non-professional 
people. The breast-bone is the hone with which the 
ribs arc articulated at the front of the chest, and imme- 
diately behind the breast-bone lies the heart, surrounded 
of course by its proper coverings. I have known people 
imagine the stomacdi to be immediately at the termina- 
tion of the windpipe, because the feelings of indigestion 
are often referred to this point. In respect to the lieart, 
the term ossification, applied to disease of the heart, is 
generally hut imperfectly understood. There are pebple 
who think the heart is literally and completely changed 
into bone. A person w^ould, however, die long before 
such a change could be brought about. There arc, 
however, some very extraordinary cases related by 
Corvisart, Burns, Haller, and others, in which large 
portions of the heart were replaced by ossific deposits; 
In general, liowever, when ossification of the heart is 
spoken of, it is merely meant that the valves of the 
heart are impeded in their action hy ossilie deposits, 
and instead of falling in a manner to close the orifi(;es 
over which they are situated, remain to a certain extent 
patulous. 

Amongst this class of anatomical errors is that which 
we sometimes find people run into, of sui)posing that 
tliey liavc what they call a narrfnn .sicallow. Such people 
(uinnot take pills. Tlic same people will swallow much 
larger bodies v/ith ease. I have several times been 
called to children who have swallowed marbles and 
other large bodies, whilst the mothers have asserted 
that their throats were too narrow to admit the passage 
of piUs. In these cases there seems a want of consent 
in the muscles of deglutition with those of the mouth 
and palate, and this must proceed from a mental feel- 
ing, sometimes difficult to overcome. 

Inward Fits . — Nurses often speak of inward fits. When 
I first heard the phrase 1 was somewhat puzzled with 
it. There is something terrible in fits, but still more 
terrible in supposing that they are going on in the in- 
terior without any external inanifestation. The truth 
is, these inward fits {quasi fights) are no more inward 
than any other fits, and scarcely to be dignified hy the 
term fits. I conceive that the exprcbsion is applied to 
those little nervous twitchings wmicli we occasionally 
see during sleep. An infant will have its mouth drawn 
up hito a sort of smile, and the eyelids will be scarcely 
properly closed.f The nurses will shake their head, 
and tell the anxious parent that it is suffering from 
inward fits. 1 do not like the term, for 1 think it is 
calc;ulat43d to produce a sort of alarm which is not 
always justified by the c^e. 

Means of Preventing Contagi(m.~-l think it is often 
supposed that medical men are in the habit of carrying 
about them some drug which has a protective influence 
against the operation of contagion. If this were the 
case, it would be very proper that it should be made 
generally known. I remember, when I was very young. 


* Paris on Plot, p. 163. 1836. 
t Op. Cit. p. «2. 


t Op. Cit. p. 87* 


* Pettigrew, p. 62. 

t Burns’s Practice of Midwifery, p. 786. 1838. 
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having a little bag of camphor stitched in my dress, to 
prevent fever during the time that it was prevalent. 
Home people will suppose that smoking is desirable. 

I have known ladies put lavender in their handkerchiefs 
if they thought they were going to run any risk. Most 
of the remedies used are of this class— namely, such as 
have a powciful odour. The celebrated Hahnemann, 
the autlior of the homosopathic doctrines, tliought that 
belladonna had a protective inducnce against the scarlet 
fever. It was, however, to be given internally, of course 
in a very small dose — three grains dissolved in an ounce 
of distilled water, of which three drops were to be ad- 
ministered twice daily to a child under twelve months. 
The homoeopathists assert that if it does not prevent the 
disease, it renders it mild. , 

Tlie plan of carrying camphor bags reminds one of 
the old amulets and charms to whirfi we have already 
given attention. 1 mentioned the importance of rings. 
In the Harlcian manuscripts (according to Pettigrew, 
p. 67 ), is a letter from Lord Chancellor Hatton to Sir 
Thomas Smith, written at the time of an alarming epi- 
demic. lie writes thus : — ‘ I am likewise hold to re- 
(!ommend my most humble duty to our dear mistress 
(Queen Klizaheth), by this letter and which hath 
the virtue to expel infectious airs. ... 1 trust, sir, when 
tlie virtue is known, it shall not be refused for its vjilue.* 

J ’erliapR some one may bring out cholera rings — I dare- 
say people would be found to buy them. The more 
ridieiibms a remedy is, the better it often takes. How- 
ever, medical men do not attatdi importance to these 
portable remedies, at least such as operate merely in 
giving out an odour without exercising any 011611110.11 
influence on the atmosphere. I am not now alluding 
to such as chloride of lime, which is tu' be kept in the 
house. The subject of the prevention of contagion is 
much too vast and important to admit of cursory re- 
mark, and I shall content myself, therefore, with deny- 
ing that medical men are in the habit of carrying about i 
their persons remedies to prevent contagion. 

0/ Bik . — Just as 1 stated that the public use the word 
scurvii as a general term for diseases of the skin, so it is 
common to use the epithet hiliom for a number of dis- 
tinct aflections. A person is in the habit of putting his 
stomach out of order, and declaring that he is very 
bilious ; or another shall lay the flattering unction to liis 
soul that sonic serious structural disease is all attri- 
butable to the bile. There is one common mistake 
made in respect to vomiting bile. Whenever bile is 
found in the ejected matter, it is at once concluded that 
it was owing to a redundance of bile that the sickness 
was created. This is, ln)wever, in most cases an error, 
for the bile is brought into tho stomach from the first 
])owel (the duodenum) by the straining elforts of the 
patient, whicli cause a reflux or regurgitation of the 
bile in opposition to its natural route. Thus nothing is 
more common than to find bile ejected from the sto- 
mach in sea-sickness, even when the suflercr set out on 
his voyage in the full enjoyment of health. 

Whilst engaged in writing out these brief memoranda 
of medical errors, 1 stumbled on a book on the subject, 
written by a Dr Jones, dated 1797, in wliich ho places 
in tlie category of popular errors sonic which one would 
scarcely expect to meet with in such .a connection. 
Thus he considers it as one of the errors to be refuted, 

* that a physician just called to a patient ought, as soon 
as he comes down stairs, to inform the family of the 
name of the distemper.’ Most medical men will agree 
with him that this is certainly an egregious error. 

He also alludes to the absurdity of asking a physician 
questions at a dinner-table, which it is impossible for 
him to answer without a careful inquiry into the case of 
tho querist, I shall not now, however, trespass longer 
on the attention of the reader, but conclude by again 
reminding him that if I have been led to mention 
many things of a very commonplace kind, 1 have been 
obliged to do so by the natuit of the subject ; and in 
respect to the style or manner in which this has been 
done, it appeared to me that common things would 


be best described in common and familiar language, and 
colloquial phrases would best embody the ideas with j 
which they are generally connected, i 

THE SEVEN-SHILLING TIBCE; 

AN ANECDOTE. 

It was during the panic of 1826 that a gentleman, 
whom we shall call Mr Thompson, was seated with 
something of a melancholy look in his dreary back- 
room, watching his clerks paying away thousands of 
pounds hourly. Thompson was a banker of exi!ellent 
credit; there existed perhaps in the city of London no 
safer concern than that of Messrs Thompson niid Co . ; , 
but at a moment such as I speak of, no rational reflee- 
tion was admitted, no former stability was looked to ; 
a general distrust was felt, and every one rushed to liis 
banker’s to withdraw his hoard, fearful that tho next 
instant would be too late, forgetting entirely that this 
step w y that of all others the most likely to insure 
the rffik lie sought to avoid. 

But rctuhi. The wealthy citizen sat gloomily 
watching the outpouring of his gold, and with a grim 
smile listening to the (damorous demands on his cashier ; 
for although he felt perfectly easy and secure as to the 
ultimate strength of his resources, yet he could not re- 
press a feeling of bitterness as he saw eoustitueiit after 
constituent rush in, and those whom he fondly imagined 
to be his dearest friends eagerly assisting in the run 
upon his strong-box. 

Presently the door opened, and a stranger was ushered 
in, who, .after gazing for a moment at the bewildered 
banker, coolly drew a chair, and abruptly addressed 
hiiij. * You will pardon mo, sir, for asking a strange 
question ; but 1 arn a x^ain man, and like to come 
straight to the ijoint.’ 

‘ Well, sir ? ’ impatiently interrupted the other. 

‘ 1 liavo heard that you have a run on your bank, sir.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘Is it true?’ 

‘Really, sir, I must decline replying to your very 
extraordinary query. If, however, you have any money 
in the bank, you bad better at once draw it out, and so 
satisfy yourself: our cashier Will instantly pay you;* 
and the banker rose, as a hint for the stranger to with- 
draw. 

‘ Far from it, sir : I have not one sixpence in your 
hands.’ 

‘Then may I ask what is your business here?’ 

‘ I wished to know if a small sum would aid you at 
this monieut ? * 

‘ Why do you ask the question ? ’ 

‘ BcciiuBe if it would, 1 should gladly pay in a small 
deposit’ 

The money- dealer stared. * 

‘ You seem surprised : you don’t know my person or 
my motive. I’ll at once explain. Do you recollect 
some twenty years ago when you resided in Essex ? ’ 

‘ I’erfijctly.’ 

‘ Well, then, sir, perhaps you have not forgotten the 
turnpike-gate tlirough which you passed daily ? My 
father kept that gate, and was often honoured by a few 
minutes’ cliat with you. One Christmas morning my 
father was sick, and I attended the toll-bar. On that 
day yon passed through, and 1 opened the gate for you. 
Do you recollect it, sir ? ’ 

‘ Not I, my friend.* 

‘ No, sir ; few such men remember their kind deeds, 
but those wlio are benefited by them seldom forget 
them. I am perhaps prolix : listen, however, only a 
few moments, and I have donca* 

The banker began to feed interested, and at once 
assented. 

‘ Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open tho gate 
for you, and as 1 considered myself in duty bound, 1 
wished you a happy Christmas. “ Thank you, my lad,” 
replied you — “ thank you ; and the same to you : here 
is a trifle to make it so ; ” and you threw me a seven- 
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shilling piece, it was the first money I ever possessed ; 
and never shall 1 forget my joy on receiving it, or 
your kind smile in bestowing it. 1 long treasured it, 
and as I grew up, added a little to it, till I was able to 
rent a toll myself. You left that part of the country, 
and I lost sight of you. Yearly, however, I have been 
getting on ; your present brought good fortune with it : 
1 am now comparatively rich, and to you I consider 
I owe all. So this morning, hearing accidentally that 
there was a run on your bank, I collected ail my capital, 
and have brought it to lodge with you, in case it can 
be of any use : here it is, sir — here it is and he handed 
a bundle of bank-notes to the agitated Tlioinf)son. ‘ In 
a few days 1*11 cull again;* and snatching up his hat, 
the stranger, throwing down his card, walked out of the 
room. 

Thompson undid the roll : it contained L.30,000 ! 
The stern-hearted banker — for all bankers must lie 
atern — burst into tears. The firm did not require this 
prop ; but |lie motive w'as so noble, that even a million- 
aire sobbed — he could not help it. The firm is still 
one of the first in London. 

The L.30,00() of the turnpike-boy is now grown into 
some L.200,000. Fortune has well disposed of her gifts. 


SNODGRASS THE INVENTOR. 

The decease of a generally liHh; known, luit useful inven- 
tor, Neil Snodgrass, is noticed by the * (»Jasgow Citizen ’ 
newsjiaper. Tiiis ingenious man, who has just died hi his 
seventy third year, appears to have begiui liis inventive 
career by applying steam to the purpose of heating public 
works, <S;e. Mr Snodgrass was also the inventor of ilie 
‘ Scutoher,’ or blowing maebinc, commonly called in cotton- 
mills tile ‘ Devil,’ by whicli an important saving in llie raw 
material is effected, while the cotton is prepared in a 
much more uniform manner than could })osKibly be done 
by the hands. It is, however, in connection with the 
steain-engmc that the name of Mr Neil Snodgrass childly 
deserves to live. Notwithstanding Watt’s grand invention 
of the separate condenser, and the completion of liis nume- 
rous other improvements, a mighty defect, still existed at 
tlic very lieart the niachini;. Jlow to render tiie piston 
of the steam-eiigine perfectly steam-tight, cand yet capable 
of .moving in tlie cylinder without enormous friction, was, 
in the early history of the invention, felt to be an insuper- 
able diftieuUy. Tins difiiculty w’ould have been eoiiHidoi- 
ably lessened had it been iK»ssiblc to constru t a yiciTcctly 
true cylinder; but as no skill in workmansliij) could secure 
this necessary height of perfection, the only alternative 
remaining was to render ihe jieriphery of the piston elastic, 
80 us to adapt itself to tlm inciyiialities of the surface 
against which it to To effect this object, the 

piston was constructed W^th an ujiper and lower fbiiigi', 
between wliich a nUlsa of lieinx> was wound, wliieli it was 
necessary to renew and tigfiten at frequent intervals, and 
to keep at all times ptonisely saturated with grease. In 
order to ]>rovide a substitute for this primitive and ehnnsy 
])i'OCess, Mr Snod^ass passed many a night of anxious 
thought. Having in join, with the assistance of a nnniber 
of master spinners Who liud profited by Ids iiivcnliuiis, 
built a luill of his owni at Mile J^iml, (thisgow, be com- 
menced in 18'2IJ to make experiments in packing the piston 
on an entirely new jdan, and in IffJl his splendid inven- 
tion of inctaHic packings was given gratuitously to the 
public. These packings consisted of scgiiierits of metal 
acted upon by springs pushed outward from the creiitre, 
and thus adapting tliemselves to tlie ineipialitics of surface 
unavoidable in the cylinder. This novel and beautiful 
invention of an elastic metal piston shared for a timo the 
fate of many discoveries destined to revolutionise the 
world. It was ridiculed and discredited. After encounter- 
ing some opposition, Mr Snodgrass prevailed iqKJti the late 
Dr Stevenson to allow the experiment of tlie metallic pack- 
ing to be tried in the Caledonian steamer, which Avas most 
successful. From that day up to the present time no other 
description of piston has been constructed. Its value is 
altogether incalculable. It is tupposiul that in the Clyde 
alone tibii ^ting R has effected in the mere article of 
tallpijy^M^ to not less than L.20,000 per annum. The 
of the invention has been prodigiously iii- 
oreaiifMliby the introduction of the railway system, as the 
old fdiitons w-ould have been totally iuaiijilicable to the 
locomotive. Beyond the barren fame of the invention — 


and not always did he receive even that — his sole profit, if 
we excejit the premium that was awarded to him in 11)25 
by the Glasgow town council, from Coulter's mortifica- 
tion, consisted in bis being employed to manufacture some 
fifty metallic packings at the rate of 5s. per inch of the 
diameter of tlie respective pistons. In the course of his 
long and laborious life he introduced a variety of minor 
improvements in iiiacliinery, many of Avhicli oontiime, aa e 
understand, in general use. Among these avc iiiriy mention 
a new application of the Mendoza pulley and wheel for 
leading out tlie mule-Kpiniiiiig carnage ; a new jilan of 
skeleton bars fur fiiriiaces ; and an ap]>arutiis for the pie- 
vention of smoke on the Argand principle. Mr Snodgrass 
also ebunied to have anticipated Mr Dyer of Manehchter 
by two or three years iji the i)n.*scut arrangement of the 
tube roving frames, for which tlie latter obtained u patent 
by which he is said to have tli'arcd lv.50,000. 


SONNKT— KASJI OPINIONS. ' 

JIV ( ALUEft t'AMl'BEf.J.. 

Wk judge too rashly both of men and tliingN, 

Cfiving to-day’s oitiriiniis on the iuoitoav 
I tttcr denial, while we Ktrive to borrow 
Hollow fi])ologieK that— 'like tlie wiiit^s 

Of biittcrllies — show many coIoui-h. SorroAA' 
llideti) itH tears, and we disclaim its presi’iicu ; j 

Where it hath deepest rout ; Hate softly briiig.s i 

A smile, which we iiccoiint Ja)vc's sweetest esiienec ; 

Simplicity Hoems Art ; and Art wo deem i 

White-hearted Innoccnce—misiudging ever i ; 

Of all we sec ! Let ii«, then, grant etiteeui, i 

Or grudge it with precaution only ; never ; | 

Porgcttiiig that rash haste right jiidgmeni mars : ' i 

What men count hut as eloiuls may prove hrigl.t stars ! . | 


* Karl Roksc’s tolcBcope provcB tlmt what Avere dceiiuMl ntbiikf', 
are in reality elustorh of stars. 


CltlJELTY TO ANUlAl.P. j! 

In a certain toAvn,a miserable wretch was lately brought || 
before tlie magistrates charged with having enielly beaten i! 
his j.'ieknss. 'fhe evidences for the iiroseeiition were a j 
gentieiiinn and two gamekeepers. The gentleman saw tlie | 
prisoner beat his jaek.'iss cruelly, and the two garnoki.(‘j»ei‘s j 
corroborated the fact. ‘Now, man,’ said tlie iiresiding 
magistrate, ‘ A\ iial l)a\’e yon to say for yourself?' ‘ " i»y, j| 
please your lioiionr, I was in a burry; tlni ass would not go, || 
so I beat him; thot.'s all, and he’s used to it.’ I'he magis- li 
1 rates were shoeked: one of tlieni made a ioin'hing speech ! 
Oil the cruelty and coAvardice of ill-using poor dumb erea- ! 
tures -and the culprit was lined tlie full penally. A gentle- | 
man then said to tlie man wlio had been fined,* Why,. John, j 
[ tlionght you had something to say touching crnelly to | 
poor dumb animals?’ * Gh, sur, you means about them gins | 
or steel traps ; aacII, if I shall not get into harm by offend- i 
ing the bench, I Avill tell what I saw the same morning I 

was eotched wallopping my donkey. I was in wood, ; 

])ickiiig up a few' sticks; ’Lwas just daylight; when I lieard 
something cry and squeal ; and 1 went ui» to the place not j 
fur from the liighor hedge of the wood, and saw a rabbit j 
caught by the leg in a gin; a few yards further Avas a phea- [ 
sant ; and a little further a fux, whicli was trying to bite Ins j 
own leg off’, all caught in gins, and all alive: just at the mo- 1 
ment I lieard voices, and liid myself. When they two game- i 
keepers came ii]), one said, “ I'oorish luck to-night, only ten j 
rahiiits and lour pheasants; hnt h(;ro is another rubliit and I 
a pheasant.” They then saw the fox; “We must bury 
that,” says one to the other, “or there will he a row about 
it.” They tlien knoekcfl the fox on the liead, bagged the 
rabbits, and jioeketed the pheasants, and Avhilst they were j 
earthing the fox, I stole away to niy Neddy.’ * Now, gcinle- ; 
mep,’ exclaimed the advocate, ‘this is a strong ease of 
cruelty, so many poor innocent creatures made to siill'er j 
torture so many hours. tTcntlenicn, ye have fined, mid 
justly too, yon poor fellow for cruelty, now punish tliose ' 
tAio gamekeepers witli severity for acts of most atrocious 
and barbarous cruelty.’ The magistrates hcui’dand haw’d, ; 
consulted among themselves, sai<l there AAas no precedent, | 
and left the hall. — Plymouth Herald, 
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METAPHYSICS OF PARTY. 

In nil Btates where the popular voice is heard, there is 
a divarification of the people into parties. It seems to 
be an unavoidable consequence of deliberation on their 
part that a diversity of view arises, under which they 
commence pulling different ways. It usually depends 
on external circumstances which of the two sets gives 
the actual direction to affairs. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the entire population is divided 
into parties. It is only in extraordinary circumstances 
that even an approach is made to an involvement of the 
whole people in controversial politics. The actual par- 
tisans are iisually but a handful on each side, while the 
great mass remains in the centre with a comparatively 
dull sense of what is going on, and little disposition to 
interfere, although liable to be to some extent affected 
towards one view or the other, according as arguments 
are successfully addressed to them, or circumstances 
ari.se to enforce their attention to public questions, to 
excite their prcjudice.s, and to awaken their hopes and 
fears. It is this torpor of the mass which forms the 
great difficulty in democratic arrangements. In tran- 
quil times they would rather not use their votes. In 
times of excitement, the use to be made of these votes 
depends alrnOsSt entirely on the dexterity with wliich 
popular prejudices are addressed by unscrupulous mem- 
bers of the thinking handful ; whence of course disap- 
pointments, despair of progress, patriotic heartbreak, 
and many consequent evils. 

In that intelligent and active portion of a people 
which becomes inspired with party feelings, it is curious 
to study the various causes which determine particular' 
predilections. What may be called the natural bases of 
partisanship are readily traceable. Some minds are 
from the cradle venerative of authority, and through 
life continue ready to submit to it, and to exert them- 
selves for its support. Others arc congenitally jealous 
of power, indisposed to yield to it, and eager to 
keep it in check. Here are the two great sources of 
loyalty and Jacobinism. Some minds look with a ro- 
mantic tenderness on what is old ; they love to wan- 
der back into the past, and regret whatever tends to 
produce a change in the ancient landmarks. Others, 
again, are ail for the romance of the future. Change is 
to them a continual subject of hope. The present does 
not satisfy them ; the past they ^espisc. Here are the 
two great natural sources of conservative and reforming 
poliUcB. Some minds, again, are intolerant of whatever 
is not clearly ucicfiil, expedient, and economical. Others 
regard such matters with indifference or with contempt 
The former have a satisfaction in viewing the means of 
promoting the benefit of the co^nnunit'^ The philan- 
thropy of the latter never gets 'lejond the particular 
case of some friend, or dependent, or any individual 


casually brought under their attention. Here, it is 
equally evident, are the natural origins of the politico- 
cconomj^l reformer and his opposite. Now tliough 
there m^liree sets of characters brought here into 
contrast, l^cy arc all in general resolved into one set of 
persons. Jealousy of power, hopefulness of change, and 
love of the economical, arc attributes usually found in 
one person, as the opposites also are, though perhaps 
not all found at the same time, as it is not always that 
there is occasion fur the development of the whole set of 
feelings at once. 

There are, however, secondary and modifying cir- 
cumstances. Where the natural tendencies are not of 
a very resolute character, they will be much affected 
and biassed by parental authority and example, and the 
force of external circumstances generally. They will 
also, even in pretty strong cases, undergo a change in 
the course of advancing years. Thus he who begins 
with romantic feelings in favour of authority and anti- 
quity, is often seen, as he grows soberer, and acquires 
more solid, as well as more extensive views, to pass 
wholly or partially into the opposite range of politics. 
He who began with ardent hopes of improvement from 
change, is often, in like manner, disenchanted in his 
middle or elderly life, and becomes fain to own that 
thhigs which lie once thought wrong may have an in- 
termediate bastard utility not altogether to be despised, 
while as yet society is composed of a mixture of the 
civilised and savage. Then there is a set whose general , 
determination is apt to be affected by whims, crotchets, 
or views of interest. Thus wo sometimes sec a neigh- 
bour range himself on the conservative side, not exactly 
because he primarily tends that way, but because the 
opposite system has awakened some antipathy iu his 
nature. Popular causes, though often invested with a 
certain sublimity, are more generally liable to vulgar 
associations. The cant, the clangour, the dust and sweat 
attending them, arc repulsive to a fastidious nature ; 
wliilo, on the other hand, the select few ranged in oppo- 
sition appear gentlemanly, gallant, almost martyr-like. 
In this way many fine spirits are lost to great move- 
ments, both in politics and religion. A mind, too, 
which is in the main of liberal inclinations, may betake 
itself to the opposite banners because of something in 
its own position wliich brings it painfully into collision 
with authority. Aii arrogant father or master will 
sometimes send one of nature’s conservatives to the 
camp of the enemy. A proud spirit, chafing in an un- 
worthy situation, looked down tifion by reputed ly-supc- 
rior classes, while conscious of that within which ought 
to annul all social distinctions, will often take the re- 
bellious side iu despite of the first intention of nature. 

Among this class of causes there is obviously none 
more powerful than the selfish feelings. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that men are to any groat 
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extent bought by actual money or by prospects of ad- 
vancement. The chances on botli sides are much alike 
in these respects. Purchased partisanship was a feature 
of grosser ages, but scarcely of ours. People are now 
more Uable to be gained pr lost through their self-love 
and love of approbation. A man thinks he is of some 
value : if courted to the extent of his sense of this 
value, he will perhaps give his support ; if neglected, he 
will apt, out of pique, to go to the other side. A 
very smiill matter in the way of courtesy will often not 
merely obtain a vote, but determine a career of some 
importance to the public. It is not that there is a want 
of conscientiousness in such minds. They are merely 
irresolute in the midst of contending ar^ments, and 
liable to be taken to that side which shall place them, 
on the most agreeable footing with themselves. Once 
let any petty circumstance decide the way which they 
are to take, and the personal feeling, * This is my side/ 
will keep them as upon a line of rails through life, or 
till something equally petty shall occur to disgust them 
with their party. 

All of these causes may be said to be alike natural, 
though all cannot be considered as alike respeetablo. 
Whore one’s line of polities is determined by innate 
tendencies of the mind, apart from all selfish considera- | 
tions, the whole range of action which results, as far as 
bounded by rules of honour, is entitled to public respect. 
It is all that we have of the nature of a Divine voice 
speaking in the breasts of men. Therefore, no matter 
liow inconvenient the dictates of this voice may appear, 
no matter to what consequences it may threaten to 
lead, it must be respectfully listened to and intreated. 
To call the ultra-loyal by any such appellation as Ma- 
lignants, or the ultra-liberal by such a term as Destruc- 
tives, is not to be approved of by those who are out of 
the heat of the strife. Let there be as much activity of 
counteraction by argument as possible; seek by all 
means to establish the supremacy of what you believe 
to be better doctrines — but spare the fellow-creature 
who acts under the resistless necessity of his own lights, 
believing him to be, in intention, as good us yourself. 

When we come to consider the secondary or modi- 
fying circumstances, we feel of course more at liberty to 
assign degrees of merit and demerit The mind which 
has been affected by educational influenro, or yielded to 
the authority of others, even though tliese may have 
been persons generally entitled to reverence, cannot be 
considered as quite on the same moral platform with 
one which obeys great primitive impulses inherent in 
itself. Those who have changed their views with ad- 
vancing years, alike true to the natural voice at the one 
time as the other, ought of course to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from common renegades. The victims of 
crotchet and of petty feelings of self-love may be pitied, 
but we can never esteem them. They ought to have 
reflected on the gi^t interests at stake, and not allowed 
themselves to he swayed by trivial considerations as to 
Ihemselves. It is of importance to pass rigid judgment 
on such persons, because they often have from the rest 
of their character a high claim to respect. They may 
have, for instanoe, great talents. Common thinkers 
argue that l^ause this is an able man, his word ought 
to go a great way. It is important to see that, while 
this woiSd be true of an able man whose mind was clear 
to form sound conclusions, it is not true of one who has 
allowed himself to be carried out of his proper track by 
some romantic whimsey, some disgust at a successful 
rival, or some pique arising from his finding that his 
own estimate of himself was not admitted by the party 
to which he first seemed inclined to attach himself. It 
is one of the most distressing things in the world of 
polity Ip see a man who, from some such frivolouB 
himself into a false position. His 
eloauence are hampered at every turn 1>y 
till ml' Ipipret convictions. He has to act, with affected 
oordiimi/; those whom in his heart be despises. 
Should he ^ve given himself to a failing cause, as very 
often happens, he is doomed to see his best talents 


expended in vain, to feel himself growing old without 
having accomplished anything, while inferior but better- 
directed men are reaping their due harvest of both profit 
and honour. These are amongst the moral suicides of 
the able men of the world. How powerfully do they 
warn UB that we are not to be guided in any of the 
greater afbirs of life by the selfhood, but by its opposite 
— a generous view of what is good for all ! 

It is difiSlcult, or rather impossible, for some natures 
to maintain coolness in times of violent political excite- 
ment ; but to many it may not be altogether useless to 
remind them tliat the most earnestly-cherished dogmas 
are liable to be followed by great disappointment The 
French revolutionist sees his high aspirations for a rule 
by and for the people lead resistlessly to a despotism. 
The panic-struck conservative sees nothing follow from 
the changes which he vainly resisted, hut a ridiculous 
falsification of his fears. If men would reflect how often 
the result has been different from that contemplated on 
either side, there would be on the one hand a soberer 
hope and a less intolerant feeling towards all thwarting 
influences, on the other a more cheerful trust in the 
course of ]?rovidence, even under what appear the most 
trying crises. Few politicians of any shade seem suffi- 
ciently aware of the character of that great central mass 
which has been already described as non-political. There, 
in reality, resides that which defeats alike the hopes of 
democratic and the fears of oligarchical parties. It is a 
mass which refuses to be democratised. It minds its 
own affairs, content with whatever rule may be over it, 
unless it be one which makes itself painfully felt indeed. 
Go beyond the capacity of change inherent in this mass, 
and you must come back again to where you were. 
Give it true cause of discontent, and it becomes an 
element of great danger, though one which cannot long 
remain in such an attitude. The great secret of suc- 
cossful rule is never to offend irremediably this true 
squadrone volante of parties, never to resist it beyond a 
certain point, and never to lose faith in it as a mass 
which can only be temporarily thrown out of its proper 
condition, as that which gives at once momentum and 
stability to the entire macliine. 

THE CORNER HOUSE. 

A SUBURBAN SKETCH. 

Burnham Terrace has always enjoyed a reputation 
for gentility. It consists of ten houses, each let for the 
respectable sum of a hundred a year ; and its lady in- 
habitants, of wliom I am one, rather take a pride in 
seeing that everything is kept in high order about the 
place. No encouragement, for example, is given to 
peripatetic venders who bawl out the names of their 
articles ; the slip of enclosed ground in front common 
to all the dwellers, is as neat as a hired gardener can 
iqake it ; and the door-steps are hearthstoned freshly 
every morning. All things have gone right with 
Burnham Terrace except No. 10, the house at the 
northern corner. That corner house was for years an 
annoyance and a mystery. 

No. 10 was the property of a lady called Miss Delany, 
and so was No. 8 and No. 9— a large mass of building 
worth three hundred a year ; and at least as regards my 
house, No. 8, and that of Mrs Smith, No. 9, well-paid 
money. What kind of person the proprietrix was we 
had no means of forming a correct judgment. We 
never saw her, though we heard that she lived in 
some obscure out-of-the-way place in a most penurious, 
and, for a woman with three hundred » year, a very 
eccentric way. Her sfrange method of living was con- 
sidered the less proper, on account of her having a 
brother a judge. The only shade of excuse ever offered 
for Miss Delany was, that No. 10 had on several occa- 
sions stood for a short time empty. It had so frequently 
changed inhabitants, that there seemed to be something 
unluScy about it ; an^ yet it was as good a house as 
any in the row. This changeableness was not liked by 
the residents in the row generally. People take a 
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grudge against a bouse nrhioh occaaionally stands 
empty, and has not its windows and doorway cleaned 
regularly. 

One morning, after cook had received my orders for 
the day, she paused as if she hod something to com- 
municate ; and to my * Well, Sally, what is it replied, 

* Oh, ma’am, what do you think ? A lady has come to 
live in No. 101 Her furniture came last night in a 
donkey-cart ; and the mUkman called with his milk this 
morning.’ 

.’Furniture in a dotikey-cart ! Sally, you must be 
dreaming.’. 

‘Not at all: No. 7’s servant told me all about it. 
She saw a deal-table and a bed brought to the door ; 
and the lady was there to take them in.’ 

* And who is the lady ?’ 

‘ 1 hear it is Miss Delany herself, the landlady. Biit 
surely it cannot be her, as it would be so strange 1 ’ 

Strange indeed, and not less strange than true. Tlie 
intelligence spread, as if by electric telegraph, through 
all the houses in the terrace ; and their organs of won- 
der were excited to a surprising degree. Several ladies 
suddenly bethought themselves of going to view the 
corner house ; * they had friends who were looking out 
for a residence of that kind in the suburbs.’ Mrs 
Smith, my next-door neighbour, as much interested as 
the others, persuaded me to call at No. 10, just as we 
were passing for a morning walk ; ‘ not fropi curiosity,* 
said she, ‘ but merely because 1 have friends, the Pet- 
worths, who arc looking out.’ 

Mrs Smith’s loud trijde knock reverberated through 
the desolate mansion ; and the door was opened by a 
young fair-haired girl, who preceded us through the 
house. She was a pretty modest creature, of about 
fourteen years of age, plainly dressed, but scrupulously 
clean. After we had mouuted to the attics, and de- 
scended again, having visited every apartment except 
the dining-room, which opened from the hall, the little 
girl hesitated as we approached that room, and slightly 
colouring, asked if we desired to view that also ? ‘Yes, 
certainly we do,’ peremptorily exclaimed Mrs Smith : 
‘ it is of the first consequence,’ winking to me, as much 
as to say, ‘ Naw we shall at last hunt out this shadow, 
and sec if Miss Delany is flesh and blood.’ 

1 must do myself the justice to say that I hesitated ; 
hut with the view of neutralising any abruptness Miss 
Smith might be guilty of, 1 followed her into a large 
front room — the dining-room of the house. There w^as 
a small bright fire in the grate, a strip of carpet placed 
where a .rug usually is, and a wooden table and two 
chairs before it. A stump bedstead occupied one corner 
of the apartment, and nothing else was visible ; for no 
doubt other necessaries were stowed away in the spa- 
cious closets on eacli side of the fireplace. Perfectly 
well-ordered and exquisitely clean were the simple ar- 
rangements, giving even a habitable appearance to that 
dingy bare apartment The wooden table was covered 
with books and needle-work, and a female rose from 
beside it as we entered. She was a small, pale, middle- 
aged woman, clad in coarse stutf habilinjents, her placid 
face surrounded by the close crimped border of a pri- 
mitive Quaker cap ; but it was one to arrest attention, 
from its peculiar sweetness of expression ; while lady, in 
the best add truest acceptation of that often misused 
term, was stamped on this individual iu uumistakcablc 
characters. 

‘ Have I the pleasure of addressing my landlady, Miss 
Delany ?’ said Mrs Smith advancing. 

‘ I am Miss Delany,’ quietly ^swered the little lady ; 
‘and l presume that /am addressing one of the two 
ladies who have tenanted my two houses, Nos. 8 and 9, 
for many years?’ 

* You ore perfbctly right, Miss Delany,’ rejoined Mrs 

Smith. ‘ I occupy No. 9, and I am glad to have the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted with my landlady 
personally. Tour little attendanl has ehown us over the 
house, which 1 wished to see on' account of some friends 
of mine.’ • 


Miss Delany kept her eyes steadily fixed on Mrs 
Smith, which somewhat disconcerted that voluble lady, 
during the Utter part of this speech, and her voice sank 
in faint accents ere she concluded. 

‘ This child is not my attendant, madam,* said Miss 
DeUny, ‘ but my niece and companion ; and it is fortu- 
nate for me that the ladies of Burnham Terrace have so 
many friends looking out for houses just now. I hope, 
amongst them, I may succeed in letting this : it has 
hitherto been unlucky ; as they say corner houses often 
arc,’ added the speaker smilingly. 

‘ I am sure, Miss Delany, I shall bo happy to do all in 
my power to forward your letting it,’ said Mrs Smith, 

‘ if it were only on account of the high respect 1 bear 
for the public character of your brother the judge.’ 

1 observed a singular expression flit over the listener’s 
pallid countenance, but it was too transient to be studied 
by the mere looker-on ; and Mrs Smith continued, * But 
I hope you do not think of remaining here during the 
winter^ this uncomfortable manner? ’ looking round as 
she spSk^ 

‘ We are not uncomfortable, madam,’ was the quiet 
answer ; ‘ and it is my intention to occupy my dwelling 
until I succeed in meeting with an eligible tenant.’ 

‘ Well, Miss Delany, if such is really your intention,’ 
rejoined tlie liospitable Mrs Smith, ‘ 1 hope you will drop 
in and take a cup of tea in a friendly way at my house j 
very often. I am sure we shall all be happy to add to 
the comforts of a lady like you, particularly for the sake 
of the learned judge, your excellent brother ; and I hope 
this dear girl will come too. And what is your name, 
my child?’ said Mrs Smith, meaning to be winning and 
familiar, as she turned towards the blushing niece. 

‘ 1 am called Lily, ma’am,* answered the young girl, 
hanging down her lovely head. 

‘ Lily ! dear me, what an odd name I* 

‘ Lilian Traher is my niece's name, madam,’ inter- 
rupted Miss Delany gentlj\ ‘ Those who love her have 
given her the pet one of Lily. Do you think this house 
likely to suit your friends, madam ? ’ she added suddenly, 
causing Mrs Smith to start slightly. ‘ Perhaps you 
will let me know : it is of great moment to me, as my 
subsistence and that of this child entirely depends on 
its proceeds.’ 

* Oh, Miss Delany,’ broke in Mrs Smith, determined 
now or never to penetrate this mystery, ‘ have you not a 
good clear L.200 a year from Nos. 8 and 9 that we know 
off I am sure your rent is paid to the day : allow me to 
remark it is very peculiar — to say nothing more — ^your 
mode of living here — a lady like you, with a judge so 
distinguished for your brother: pray allow me to re- 
monstrate.* 

Miss Delany glided towards the room door, and held 
it open in her hand, as she mildly said, * My morning 
hours, ladies, are valuable, being devoted to instructing 
ray niece ; therefore, will you permit mo to plead my 
engagements, and not think me uncourteous for saying 
go^-moming?’ 

We found ourselves on the terrace, gazing at each 
other, quite amazed at our easy dismissal, and ejaculat- 
ing that it was strange — * passing strange.’ 

* If she is a miser,’ quoth 1, ‘ she is the sweetest and 
kindliest - looking one 1 ever imagined. I examined 
some of the books on the table when you were speak- 
ing, and their studies are apparently not tHose of crooked 
or illiberal minds : and that sweet young girl, too, how 
lovingly she watches her little aunt,’ pursued 1 half 
to myself : ‘ no selfish, miserly being could have won 
her guileless affection. No, no ; 1 can put two and two 
together as well as most people, Mrs Smith ; and though 
there is a mystery hero, it is nothiug discreditable to 
Miss Delany, I am certain. She is perfectly a lady ; and 
it is melancholy to sec her thus— for so often as that 
unlucky house has been empty, what straits she must 
have been put to— for you know she plainly told us 
that she depended on the rent of it for dailly brea<].’ 

* Well, miss, all may be as you say,’ said Mrs Smith. 

1 ‘ You are always on the charitable side : but I cannot 
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make it out: living in an empty house to lave a few 
shillings a week for a lodging 1’ 

* A few shillings must be a great object to her/ 
answered I, * when she has so little, and that Httle so 
uncertain: we must try all we can and be kind to her, 
poor thing! ’ But proffered civilities and attentions on 
the part of her neighbours were gratefully but decid- 
edly declined ly Miss Delany for herself. There was a 
large family of children in No. 7, and they had made 
acquaintance somehow with Lily, according to the 
freemasonry inherent in the young among themselves ; 
and at the merry Christmas tide, so beseeching were 
their intreaties that she might be permitted to join 
tlieir circle, it was not in human nature to refuse, 
much less in Miss Delany’s. Then on Twelfth Night, 
all the little people assembled at my house, and I pleaded 
successfully for my favourite Lily, and she came too. 
Delicacy prevented my questioning the artless girl re- 
lative to her aunt, their mode of life, or any other in- 
formation I might gain. But Mrs Smith’s curiosity 
overcame such feelings, and she examined my pretty 
guest in a manner I quite disapproved of, though with- 
out elucidating aught that tended to throw light on the 
matter. Lily said that she had resided with Aunt ; 
Marjory for four years ; in the same lodging for half 
that period at the Potter’s cottage; and elsewhere in 
a secluded farmhouse. She liad many brothers and 
sisters * far far away,’ she admitted, with tears stand- 
ing in her large blue eyes— a father and mother too. 
She had never seen Uncle Delany, hut she knew him 
by name very well ; and she was— ‘Oh! so happy, and 
loved dear Aunt Marjory, oh I so much ! ’ 

Now all this amouuted to * nothing,’ said the vexed 
questioner; * And it does not tell us what Miss Delany 
docs with lier money. Are your papa and mamma rich, 
my dear?* said the persevering lady to Lily. 

* Rich, ma’am ; what is being rich ? ’ simply demanded 
the little girl in reply. 

‘ Why, keeping a carriage, and servants, and living 
in a large bouse to be sure, you stupid little soul I ’ ex- 
claimed Mrs Smith laughing. 

* Then, ma’am,’ said Lily, ‘father and mother are not 
rich, for they live in a small tliatchcd cottage; but 
there qre beautiful roses and eglantine round the old 
porch, and they only keep a wheelbarrow', and are their 
own servants.’ 

‘ O — h ! ’ exclaimed Mrs Smith. This was a com- 
plete sedative ; and presently she whispered to me that 
Miss Delauy’s relatives were low people, notwithstand- 
ing she had a judge for her brother. 

The first days of spring came, and still was tl)G ticket 
to be seen at the corner house, and the friends of the 
Burnham Terrace ladies, it seemed, were difficult to 
please. 1 ventured occasionally to look in, for the osten- 
sible purpose of leaving flowers and fruit, tlic products 
of my garden, for little Lilian ; and Miss Delany scented 
pleased and gratetul, yet cold and distant in her bear- 
ing, on any attempts being made at further intimacy. 

There were two factions in the row; one for, the 
other against, Miss Delany : the latter, and, it must l)e 
confessed, the largest and most influential, reviled her 
as a mean creature, or a mad woman. * She must have 
done something,’ said they, ‘ to disgrace herself, or the 
judge would not cast her off: it is a shame of her to 
keep that beautiful girl in the miserable manner she 
does. No wonder the house will not let ; she alone is 
enough to give it a name for ill-luck 1 ’ 

Miss Delany’s friends, and they were few, spoke of 
her blameless life, resignation, and patience in the midst 
of privation and poverty; to say nothing of her devotion 
to the niece, who would reflect credit on any teacher. 
These friends also thre^ out hints that although Judge 
DeUay’s character and talents in his public capacity 
were so fgdly j^itt^, in private life he was not rer 
naarkabt|if |iip iftiift>ihty or benevolence. 

Sudr'IjplMpeBion as this was one evening going for- 
ward a^pml^nbour’s house when I was present, when 
an ^^htleman of the name of Colville, who had 


that evening arrived on a visit to our host, for the real 
purpose of house-hunting op behalf of a son about to 
marry and ‘settle in life,’ hearing the name of Delany 
repeatedly mentioned, asked if we were speaking of 
Judge Delany; and when an affirmative was given — a 
slight sketch also being thrown in relative to the occu- 
pant of No. 10— Mr Colville became interested in the 
conversation ; and, to our amazement, on a non-admirer 
speaking disparagingly of the lady, he warmly advocated 
her cause. 

* I happen,’ said he, ‘ to know all about Marjory Delany 
and her affairs, and 1 tell you that she refleots credit on 
her sex.’ 

*Oh do tell us all about her!’ eagerly exclaimed 
many voices, as a crowd ^gathered round the stranger. 
But the pleasant old gentleman smiled, rubbed his shin- 
ing bald head, and only adding that it was not * con- 
venient’ to say more just then, left us all with curiosity 
more excited and tantalised than ever. However, he 
managed to ask me privately every particular I knew 
concerning Miss Delany ; and next day he went alone 
to No. 10 ; the ticket was taken down ; the house w'as let 
to Mr ColviUe’s son. 

Miss Delany and Lilian disappeared as quietly and 
expeditiously as they came; and in due course of time 
Mr Peter Colville and his bride arrived to take possession. I 
When the young couple settled down into the jog-trot j 
routine of respectable married life, old Mr and Mrs Col- j 
ville came to visit them for a few weeks ; and then were | 
tea-junketings and whist parties every evening at one or I 
other of the neighbours’ houses ; and to return all this j 
hospitality, young Mr and Mrs Colville gave an enter- 
tainment on quite a grand scale. We were collected ' 
round the supper-table, pleasant jokes passing, when 
some one alluded to the corner house, trusting the ill- 
luck had flown away, and tlie bride's presence turned 
the scale in its favour. 

‘ Nay,* broke in old Mr Colville, ‘ if that were needed, | 
it has been already done — ^purified— exorcised,' he con- i 
tinued, laughing heartily at his own conceit, ‘from all 
evil influences.’ 

‘ How so?’ we exclaimed. 

* By the presence of Marjory Delany,* said he gravely ; 
‘one forwliom I bear a higher respect than for any 
woman I know ; saving and excepting yow, my dear,’ | 
turning with a kind smile to his comfortable-looking ! 
wife, who nodded to him cheerily in return. ‘ Marjory 

is about to be your neighbour again,’ Mr Colville went 
on to say, addressing the company generally, ‘for she 
has taken Burnham Beech Cottage 1’ 

‘ Dear me ! ’ said Mrs Smith, ‘ how can she manage 
that on L. 100 a year, secure as it is noio?' 

* She has recovered her property, madam,’ answered 
Mr Colville, ‘after ten years’ heroical eiuiuriuicc of 
privation and want. Yes, actual want, for the sake of 
others too.’ 

‘ Oh, do tell us her history, and why the judge dis- 
owns her!’ cried many voices. 

‘I am not at liberty to enter into all the details,’ 
said the old gentleman, ‘ but, for the sake of suffering 
innocence, thus much I will unfold:— Sixteen years 
ago, Marjory Delany’s only sister, whom she tenderly 
loved, made an imprudent marriage, against the express 
advice and wishes of her brother, her natural guar- 
dian. The individual she united herself to was in a 
mercantile house; but within six years after his marriage 
with Maijory Delany’s sister, he forfeited his situation 
through misconduct ; and had it not been for the faith- 
ful affectionate sister, the unhappy man’s ruin and that 
of his family would hlive been complete. She alone 
came forward to assist these perishing creatures ; for 
Judge Delany not only was implacable towards them^ but 
extended the same banefhl feelings to her, on her refusal 
to disown the sister so fearihUy punished for her im- 
prudence through a husband’s misdeeda Silently she 
has borne reviling and contumely cast upon her by a 
harshly-judging world.^ But let it bo a lesson to you 
all, my friends, for the future, never to prejudge others, 
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but to learn both sides of a question fairljr ere you form 
an opinion.’ 

’But, my dear sir,’ said Mrs Smith, *I do not see 
why poor Miss Delany should have been so very liberal, 
even in a Christian point of view — giving all her income 
away to these relatives, and leaving herself only an 
uncertain pittance, besides maintaining her niece.* 

* Madam,’ replied Mr Colville, ’ all Miss Delany pos- 
sessed in the world of her own were the three houses 
on this terrace left her by an uncle ; her sister was pen- 
niless, and entirely dependent on her brother the judge. 
Ten years ago, Maijory Delany became bound to pay 
L.200 a year for a term of fourteen years, interest in- 
cluded, for her brother-in-law Mr Trailer. The two I 
houses in the terrace. Nos. 8 and 9, were therefore not 
at her disposal during that term ; but not only did she 
sacrifice the income derived from them, but out of the 
scanty pittance reserved for herself she assisted her 
relatives, and, as you have seen, supported and edu- 
cated one of the children. She has just been fortunate 
enough to obtain a release from her debt, whicli other- 
wise would have burdened her for the next four years.* 

* God grant this excellent lady may long continue to 
enjoy her L.300 a year, nor ever want good tenants for 
her houses!’ said I. ’But is Mr Trailer unreclaimed, 
and docs he eat the bread of idleness while this lone 
woman is mniking such noble sacrifices ? * 

’ No, madam ; I am happy to say he does not : he has 
seen the error of his ways, and labours even with his 
liands to aid in supporting his family. But be sure a 
good portion of Marjory’s income, restored as it now 
is, will find its way to the poor outcasts, for she is a 
capital economist.’ 

In process of time Mrs Peter Colville and myself 
became extremely cordial, and she related to me some 
further particulars respecting Miss Delany, w'hicli her 
father-in-law had omitted — worthy, benevolent man, 
not liking to speak of his own good deeds. He had 
been a partner in the mercantile house where Mr 
Trailer was employed ; and when it was discovered 
that this young man had defrauded them to the amount 
of some thousands, Mr Scrape, the senior partner, de- 
termined that the law should take its course ; and trans- 
portation, perhaps worse, seemed inevitable. Fortunate 
it was that the matter ceu/d be hushed up; and the 
prayers and intreaties of Marjory Delany prevailed, and 
softened even the obdurate heart of Mr Scrape. She 
became bound, as already told, securing the property 
to the firm until the debt was liquidated. Often had 
the worthy Mr Colville wished to lessen this burden, 
but his wishes were overruled ; and it was only on Mr 
S(U'ape*s retirement, and the introduction of Mr Peter 
as junior partner, that his father found himself at 
liberty to indulge the dictates of his heart. His visit 
to our neighbourhood decided the point at once ; and if 
he had been interested in Miss Delany and her afiairs 
before, he became doubly so now. The debt was im- 
mediately cancelled — the corner house taken; and I 
may here as well remark, it has been the luckiest house 
in the row ever since — a lovely family, prosperity and 
happiness, having entirely dispelled the dark shadows 
haunting it heretofore. 

About two years after Miss Delany had been settled at 
Burnham Beech Cottage, anotlier fair niece being added 
to her circle, one of the sweet Lily’s sisters, she learned 
the sudden decease of tlie judge; and gossip being rife 
respecting his affairs, it was soon known that he had 
left half his fortune to public institutions, but the other 
half to his sister Marjory; thus making her amends in 
death for his cruel conduct duriltg life. 

Jt were almost .needless to add how gratefully Miss 
Delany disbursed the remainder of her bond to the firm 
of Colville and Son. Two of lier nephews, ,the young 
Trahers, were received into its efnployment, and are 
thriving steady youths. 

V As to the de4r Marjory herself she goes on her way 
in quiet usefulness, though her two beautiful nieces 
attract so many visitors to Burnham Beech Cottoge, 


that her retirement is invaded oftetier perhaps than she 
would choose. Her visits are restricted to the corner 
house, and Mr and Mrs Peter Colville are her most in- 
timate and valued associates ; for my part 1 hope the 
lesson we have all received at Burnham Terrace will be 
a warning not only to ourselves, but to many otliers, to 
suspend their judgments of their neighbours. 


THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The recent experiments with regard to the submarine 
electric telegraph should be more generally known than 
they are, for they may be said to be the rudimentary 
efibrts nt realising one of the grandest conceptions of 
the age — a power of instantaneous communication to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 

The experiments, which took place on the channel 
at Dover,, were attended by many gentlemen of science; 
dcsirouiiio witness the results. The arrangements | 
and plan ‘if operations were under the direction of ; 
Mr Walker, the superintendent of the electric tele- 
graph on the South-Eastern Railway ; and one of this 
company’s steamers was commissioned to assist in 
carrying out the undertaking. The principal object of 
the experiments was not to carry a telegraphic wire ' 
across the Channel, but simply to prove, on a sufilciently ' 
great scale, the practicability of such a system of com- 
munication with the continent. To this end, there was 
placed on the deck of the steamer a sufficient length of 
prepared wire ; it being considered that if the telegra- 
phic intercourse proved to be perfect through that wire 
when submerged in the water, there existed no d priori 
reason for doubting that the same result would follow 
even though the wire were prolonged to the opposite 
coast. Unfortunately, the weather proved most unfa- 
vourable to the experiments as intended to have been 
performed by aid of tlie steamer. The wind rose in 
the night; and continuing to blow smartly on the ^ 
morning of the day fixed, the swell became so great, that 
it was not thought possible to conduct the experiments 
on their original plan. The steamer was to have steamed 
out to sea for about two miles, * paying out ’ the wire in 
her progress, and then to have been hove to, so as to give 
her passengers the opportunity, as she lay embosomed I 
in the still waters, of a little conversation with the busy 1 1 
metropolis. The rufiled state of the sea set aside this | 
project, since it was feared that the roll of the steamer | 
would endanger the safety of tlio wire, and that tele- j 
graphic intercourse would have been in another way ! 
rendered impracticable, in consequence of the unsteadi- 
ness of the indicator-needles. The wire, however, was j 
transferred from the steamer to a small boat, and by I 
that means a length of upwards of two miles was sub- | 
merged in the sea along the mouth of the harbour, and | 
at the side of the pier. One extremity of this sunken j 
coil was then put in metallic union with the wire, the | 
end of which was in London, and the other extremity j 
was connected to the electro - telegraphic converser | 
placed on the deck of the steamer lying in the harbour. ; 
A sand galvanic battery of six dozen plates, weakly 
charged, in the usual manner, with dilute acid and 
water, was then placed in connection with tlie wire ' 
through wliich it was to send the mysterious agent of I 
the telegraphic tongue, and all things were now ready 
to solve the problem of submarine intercommunication. ! 
It was about noon wlien all the arrangements were 
completed: the communication *waa theu made; and 
instantly, in the far-distant London station, the datter 
of the electric alarum informed the diairman of the 
company that the experiment was crowned with perfect 
success. Messages of congratulation were passed up ■ 
and down witli complete facility, the fact of more than 
two miles of the conveying medium being buried in 
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tiho depths of the sea, exercising not the least influence 
upon the freedom and rapidity of the conTersation. A 
continued correspondence was then kept up between 
the steamer and the stations of London, Ashford, and 
Tunbridge, which was continued vith perfect success 
at intervale for three or four hours, messages of various 
import being interchanged between the steamer and 
all those stations. The bells at the electric-telegraph 
offices at Tunbridge and London Bridge were vehe- 
mently rung by the operators on board the steamer; 
and the various signals and interlocutory manoeuvres 
peculiar to the conversers on these instruments were 
gone through with as much ease by means of the sub- 
marine wire as with the ordinary wires disposed by 
the rail-side on land. The exact total length of the 
submerged wire was 3600 yards. Before dark — the 
experimental trials having l^en continued a sufficient 
time to demonstrate the success of the investigation — 
the submerged wire was wound up, and drawn in again, 
and was found not to have sustained tiie least injury, 
the assembly of scientific gentlemen separating with the 
conviction that, so far as these experiments went, the 
practicability of a telegraphic communication between 
England and France had been completely established. 

Bearing in memory that water is a good conductor of 
electricity, and that consequently the perfect insulation 
of the telegraphic wires cannot be effected unless by 
surrounding them with some non-conducting material, 
it will be readily conceived that here must be the chief 
difficulty of submarine communication. In conveying 
the wires of the electric telegraph through tunnels, 
much practical inconvenience has arisen from the same 
cause, the diimp continually carrying away a por- 
tion of tlie current from the wire into the eartli. In 
addition to this annoyance, the sulphurous acid and 
steam rising from the locomotives produce a chemical 
action on the wires, which materially interferes with 
their usefulness. To meet these objections, various 
plans have been devised of more or less ingenuity : some 
have recommended covering the wires with woollen 
yarn, varnish, Ac. ; and it has been proposed to convey 
them in tubes of earthenware, perforated with four or 
five holes lengthways, according to the number of wires 
proposed to be employed. Mr Walker, of the railway 
in question, had the defects in existing wires presented 
to him constantly in a most disagreeable manner. De- 
spatches from the continent being now almost entirely 
fransmitted by electric telegraph to the morning papers, 
the messages became next to useless to the editors, 
unless passed up very quickly, and the wires in the 
tunnels were only too often in a very refractory condi- 
tion. He accordingly put himself in communication 
with the manager of the gutta-percha manufactory at 
Streatham, and suggested to him the adoption of a me- 
tallic wire well coated with this singular substance. In 
a few days the wire was supplied, and patented ; and 
shortly afterwards was put to a practical test in one of 
the tunnels with the most complete success. Subse- 
quently it was introduced into the JShakspearc, Abbot’s 
Cliff, and MartcUo tunnels ; and at the present time all 
despatches to and from the metropolis arc made by the I 
instrumentality of this wire. 

The defective insnlation of the wires, against which 
this new wire has so siiccessfhlly provided, has been the 
only serious practical difficulty in working the electric 
tdegraph. It may be thought, however, 5iat sufficient 
time has not yet been given to put the capabilities of 
the improvement to a proper test. Mr Walker says, ‘ 1 
have had specimens of this wire buried in the earth in a 
damp place for more than a year. It is sound and good 
Specimens have been immersed in sea-water for 
thm or four mouths, and are unaffected.’ It has been 
suggested also, that perhaps, in process of time, the con- 
tinued i^on of sea-water, with its combinations of the 
chloridgAtM iodides, may destroy the powers of this 
<x>atkigippi|etahle substance for insulation; but much 
weight » nbt to be attached to the conjecture, since 
gatta^pereha has exhibited, in all the investigations to 


j which it has been submitted, a marked indifibrence to 
the operation of the most powerful chemical reagents. 

Its insulating properties are indeed altogether peculiar, 
and far surpass those possessed by any other substance 
with which we are acquainted ; and this, together with 
the facility with which it is manipulated and applied 
to the wire, renders it in all respects a most valuable 
application for the purposes of electric intercourse. Pro- 
fessor Faraday has instituted an important series of 
experiments upon this substance, and these have shown 
that insulation effected by its means is one of the most 
perfect known to philosophy. 

Mr Walker proposes the following as the plan he 
' would suggest for uniting England with France by the 
electric cord. Between each port— say Dover and Calais, 
or Folkestone and Boulogne — he would lay down two or 
three wires. These wires would be run out in different 
tracks across the Channel ; and by this means, and by 
not making the communication dependent at either port 
upon a single wire, the probabilities would be greatly 
against their being all broken or damaged on the same 
day. In the event of one of the wires being injured or 
broken, notice of the accident would be instantly given 
by tlie refusal of the wire to act ; the spare wires would 
now come into activity, and little or no delay would 
take place. Meanwhile one of the South-Eastern Com- 
pany’s steamers would fish up the damaged wire until 
the seat of the injury was discovered ; when its repair 
would be the work cTf probably a very little time, and 
all would go on as before. So confident does Mr Foster, 
the patentee of the wire, feel as to ultimate success, 
that he has signified his willingness to provide the 
gutta-percha necessary for coating a wire of sufficient 
length to stretch across the Channel, whenever the 
directors of the railway consent to supply the wire. 

It cannot be denied that difficulties of a formidable 
kind threaten the invention. One is the danger of the 
fracture of the wire : it may be caught by the fluke of a 
ship’s anchor, as the is endeavouring to ride out a stiff 
gale, and thus dragged away and broken. Then, again, 
it is to be remembered that the lower regions of the 
waters are only unvisited by flsli When their depth is 
far greater than that of the Channel, and these monsters 
of the deep might happen to take a fancy to the long 
body of the wire, and by a single effort of their power- 
ful jaws, snap it in twain — perhaps in the very middle 
of an important official despatch ! It may be said, how- 
ever, that the wire would shortly become so covered 
with sand as to be secure from these casualties, or 
from the last; and in portions of its length, un- 
doubtedly, this would be the case. But across the 
depths and uneven hollows of the bottom, the wire ! 
would still lie fully exposed to this danger. The pro- 
posed remedy has been already discussed : it being to i 
lay down two or three separate wires, by which means I 
the amount of the risk to the intercommunication is 
considerably lessened. A serious cause of inconvenience 
may also be found to arise from accidental injuries to 
the coating of the wires, which, though slight in them- 
selves, might expose a portion of the metallic surface 
to the conducting medium around, when the practical 
working of the wire would be almost as effectually 
interfered with as if it had been cut across with some • 
sharp instrument. Add to these the suggestion that 
the gutta-percha may in process of time undergo che- 
mical transformation, and we have probably enumerated 
the most formidable of the obstacles which the sub- 
marine telegraph is likely to meet with. The history 
of a thousand inventiems in modern times presents us 
with practical diffictdtiCB more formidable in their kind 
and amount^ than any or all of these, so that a good 
hope may be cherished that these too will in time give 
way before the persevering energies oi our enlightened 
age. » 

It is satisfactory to be able to point to on example 
of submarine electric^intercommunication, which has' 
hitherto answered every reasonable expectation : this 
is the wire from Gosport to the dockyard. It consists 
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simply of one line» requiring no other wire to complete 
the circuit, the water answering as the conducting 
medium. The wire, surrounded by a rope, in which 
it is imbedded, was simply allowed to drop into the 
water, and sink to the bottom. Telegraphic communi- 
cations are constantly flying through this submerged 
wire, and hitherto with complete success. 

The newspapers are continually telling their readers, 
or quote the tales flrom other sources, that such an in- 
ternational communication is being undertaken by this 
and that inyentor, but nothing seems to come of it. It 
is not long since we were assured that some inventors 
in the metropolis were about to connect Dover and 
Calais with the electric wire, and to establish a printing 
electric telegraph at each port. At the close of the last 
year permission was actually given to a civil-engineer, 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to effect 
a comihunication between Holyhead and Dublin by 
means of a submarine electric telegraph. The wires 
were, or are, to be connec^d with the lines of railway 
radiating from the Irish metropolis, and with the Ches- 
ter and Holyhead Railway. Official assistance is pro- 
mised to aid in carrying out this undertaking, which 
is undoubtedly one of great and momentous interest. 
Since the publication of the experiments narrated in 
this paper, a monster scheme has been propounded for 
connecting America with England by these magic- 
working wires ; but until something on a smaller scale 
has been accomplished, it will be prudent to waive tlie 
consideration of a project wliich is calculated for the 
time when electric intercommunication, with all its dif- j 
Acuities, shall be a resolved problem. 

Ardently, indeed, may the time be wished for when, 
as one of our wise men has said, * the earth may be 
girdled with a sentence in a few moments and when, 
to every civilised nation, a common tongue and a com- i 
mon medium of speech will be given. What new and 
rapid evolutions of truth may not be expected, what 
advancement in arts and sciences, what progress in 
civilisation, when this hour a discovery will bo made, 
and the next will see its knowledge scattered to the 
* ends of the earth I ' * Knowledge,* in the words of the 
sacred writer, ‘ shall bo increased ; * and the warring, 
contending, , opposing, and wide-scattered members of 
the human family shall begin to feel for the first time 
the reality of the existence of the family relationship. 
If it is in the order of Supreme Providence that such 
results should flow even from the humble instrumen- 
tality of a copper cord, may that time soon come I 


HISTORY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 
EDINBURGH, 

The histories of places and of local things, when exe- 
cuted with industry and taste, arc often both amusing 
and instructive, from the number of curious matters 
which they bring out. A history of the High School 
of Edinburgh, by one of the clerg 3 ni]cn of the city, is 
of this character.* Without any great pretension, it 
forms a most agroeable narration, embodying what we 
might call the life of a very distinguished seminary, 
togetW with many interesting traits of the persons 
connected with it, pupils as well as masters, and con- ' 
duclng not a UtUo to illustrate the progress of educa- 
tion. 

It now appears for the first time that the High 
School of Edinburgh is descended from one of those 
conventual schools which formed the chief seminaries 
of secular learning in the middle ages : it was originally 
the school taught by the Augustine monks of Holyrood 
I Abbey s and the first mention of it as the school of the 
city occurs so late as 1519. It was not* till after the 
I Reformation that it had entirely shaken off this early 
connection, and fallen under th| entire control of the 
municipality. In those days it Ws settled in a huild- 


I ing at the bottom of Blackfriars* Wynd, which had 
been successively occupied by Archbishop and Cardinal 
I Beaton. In 1578 it was removed to a new building in 
the garden of the Blackfriars’ Monastery, where it re- 
mained, though latterly under a renovated fabric, till 
1829. It was there that Scott, Brougham, Francis 
Horner, and many other eminent men of our age, im- 
bibed the first draughts of polite learning. How many 
a brave soldier and good civilian in all parts of the 
world must remember with pleasure the days of happy 
youtbfhl excitement long ago spent in * the Yards T 

The purpose of a grammar-school of former times was 
strictly limited to the teaching of the liatin language. 
Greek was unknown in such seminaries till a cuinpa- 
ratively late period. For a long time, even writing was 
not taught in the High School. The methods appear 
to have been far from inviting. For one thing, a pupil, 
after the first six months, was obliged to speak in Latin, 
under penalty of a fine. He had to learn the grammar 
in a book. Thus, by a curious pedagogic ab- 

surdityrnagivas presumed from the first to know that 
which he ^ofessedly came to learn. The doctrines of 
his faith were also imparted to him in a Latin catechism, 
which, to complete the solecism of the business, he had 
to repeat each Sunday iu church before an Bliteratc 
congregation. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, corrupted 
by the barbarisms of the recent civil wars, and par- 
taking of the general lawlessness of society, the boys 
were addicted to armed rebellion against their mas- 
ters— chiefly, it would appear, in order to secure that 
allowance of holidays which they thought their due. 
In September 1595, being denied a week’s vacation by 
the ^gistrates, ‘a number of them, gentilmenis 
bairn 18 ,” entered into a compact to revenge this sup- 
posed encroachment. Accordingly, having provided 
themselves with firearms and swords, they went, in the 
dead of night, and took possession of the school-house. 
On the following morning, when Rolloek [the head 
master] made his appearance, he soon understood that 
his pupils were there, but that they had another object 
in view than the prosecution of their studies. The 
doors were not only shut against him, but every means 
of access being completely blocked up, and strongly 
guarded from within, all attempts to storm the garrison 
were found impracticable, and endeavours, oft repeated, 
to effect a reconciliation, proved unavailing. At length 
it was deemed expedient to call iff the aid of the muni- 
cipal power. John Macmoraii, one of the magistrates, 
immediately came to the High School at the head of a 
party to force an entrance. When he and the city 
officers appeared in the Yards, or playground, the 
scholars became perfectly outrageous, and renewed re- 
monstrances were quite fruitless. The boys unequivo- 
cally showed that they would not be dispossessed with 
impunity, and they dared any one at his peril to ap- 
proach. To the point likely to be first attacked they 
were observed to throng in a highly excited state ; while 
each seemed to vie with his fellow in threatening instant 
death to the man who should forcibly attempt to dis- 
place them. William Sinclair, son to the chancellor of 
Caithness, had taken a conspicuous share in this barr- 
ing-out; and ho now appeared foremost, encouraging 
his confederates steadily to persevere in defence of those 
rights which he doubtless conceived immemorial usage 
I had fairly established. He took his stand at a window 
overlooking one of the entrances, whence he distinctly 
I saw every movement of those without. Macmorati, 
never dreading that such hostile thrbats would be 
carried into execution, boldly persisted in urging his 
officers to force the door with a long beam, which, as a 
battering-ram, Uiey were plyiifg with all their might. 
The bailie had nearly accompUshed his perilous pur- 
pose, when a shot in the forehead, from Sinclair’s pistol, 
laid him dead on the spot, llie anxious spectators of 
the scene were panic-struck, and the mournful tidings 
cast a gloom over the town. 

‘ Early on the following day the Town-Council held 
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ui extraordinary meeting, and gave expresaion to their 
^p regret on account of this distressing occurrence, 
by which they had been deprived of a much-respected 
colleague, and the city of an active magistrate. The 
provogt, two of the bailies, the convener of the trades, 
and seven councillors, were deputed to proceed to Fife, 
personally to communicate the sad intelligence to the 
king, who was then at Falkland, his favourite hunting 
palace. 

* After two months’ imprisonment, seven of the 
scholars, who were apprehended along with Sinclair, 
submitted their case to the Privy-Council. In their 
memorial, they assert their innocence in the most po- 
sitive terms ; complain of being closely shut up with 
abandoned characters in a damp prison, at the immi- 
nent peril of their lives ; that, as most of the petitioners 
were sons either of barons or landed proprietors, they 
did not consider themselves amenable to the magistrates 
of Edinburgh, who, besides, being parties, could not sit 
as unbiassed judges ; and humbly iutreated his majesty 
to name an assize, of whom the majority should be 
peers of the realm. Their request was complied with. 
What actually took place at the trial, however, is not 
now known, as the record of the Justiciary Court of 
that period is unfortunately lost ; but Sinclair and the 
others were soon liberated. 

* Here perhaps we may be pardoned for cursorily 
noticing a tradition, which bears indeed the marks of 
probability, that a ^y of the name of Campbell, impli- 
cated in tills barring-out, apprehensive of the result, 
fled alone to the Isle of Skye, where he settled, and left 
behind him a generation of Campbells, isojat^, us it 
were, amidst a nation of Maclcods. One of tniese, a 
great-grandsoft of the rioter, hospitably recciv^ the 
unfortunate Charles in his wanderings in the yeaA74G, 
and was very kind to him. Some other boys, the sons 
of Highland chieftains, were engaged in the affray, which 
proves that the Highland proprietors of that period 
could not have been so illiterate as it is generally sup- 
posed they were.* ' 

We have heard that poor Maemoran’s skull was long 
after dug up in the Greyfriars’ Churchyard, and recog- 
nised by the small hole through which the fatal bullet 
had entered. His house still exists in the Lawiimarket, 
a stately mansion, saying not a little for the affluence 
and comfort of first class of mercha .cs in Edin- 
burgh in the reign of King James V I. 

Towards the close of the sixtecntli century, the re- 
munerations of the masters appear to have Iwen on 4 
moderate scale. The head master, Hercules Kollock, 
a man of distinguished learning, and famous for liis 
many compositions in ].4atin poetry, is found com- 
plaining of the insufficiency of his salary of L.50 
Scots (being L.4, 3s. 4d. sterling), in as far as the fees 
were ill-paid by the boys ; wherefore the magistrates 
agreed to his stipend being doubled. In 1.598, these 
gentlemen fixed a scale of fees and salaries for all the 
masters, which will be understood by the modern reader, 
if he divides by twelve for sterling money: ‘ George 
llastie, the first regent, was to have quarterly from 
each scholar 13s. 4d. ; Patrick Peacock, the second 
regent, was to have the same sum; John Balfour, the 
third regent, bad 15 b. ; and Alexander Hume, the fourth 
or principal, 20s. Besides this, the Principal was to 
be acknowledged by every boy at the school, ** of ane 
quarterlie dewtie of xld.” The teachers received 
salaries from the town : the first and second regents 
had twenty pounds, the third bad forty marks, and the 
head master had two hundred marks yearly.’ 

There was, liowever, an irregular source of income, 
which has continued to be a feature of Scottish schools 
aimpit down to the present day. * On the 20th of 
January 1660, the Town-Council appointed “intimation 
to mide to the doctors of the Grammar-School that 
tlie casualty palled the bleis silver be delayed till the 
first day of next.’* This was a gratuity presented 
to teacnera by their scholars at Candlemas, when the 
pupil that gave most was pronounced Ainy. The de- 


signation appears to have originated from the Scottish 
word lleis, signifying anything that makes a blaxe; it 
being conjectured, with great probability, that the money 
was “ first contributed for this purpose at Cand/smas, 
a season when fires and lights were anciently kindled.” ’ 
[To make good this conjecture, we recollect that at 
our first school, in a primitive part of the country, the 
boys always employed a part of the holiday in making 
what they called a Candlemas bleeze^ generally setting 
on fire some field of dry gorse or whins in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town.] * In addition to the customary 
quarterly fees, the masters deemed themselves entitled 
to a gift in the beginning of February, and this was 
named a “ Candlemas offering.” The practice existed 
in most of the public schopls till a comparatively recent 
period. Candlemas was a holiday ; but the children, 
in their best attire, and usually accompanied by their 
parents, repaired to the school, and after a short while 
was spent in the delivery of appropriate orations, the 
proper business of the forenoon commenced. The roll 
of the school was solemnly'called over, and each boy, 
as his name was announced, went forward and pre- 
sented an ofiering, first to the rector, and next to his 
own master. Wlien the gratuity was less than tlie 
usual quarterly fee no notice was taken of it, but when 
it amounted to that sum, the rector exclaimed, Vivat ; 
to twice the ordinary fee, Floreat bis ; for a higher sum, 
Floreat ter: for a guinea and upwards, Ghriatl Each 
announcement was the precursor of an amount of cheer- 
ing commensurate with the value of the “ offering.” 
When the business was over, tlio rector rose, and in an 
audible voice declared the victor^ by mentioning tlie 
name of the highest donor. This, it must be confessed, 
was a very disingenuous practice, for the most meri- 
torious scholars might be the least able so to distin- ^ 
guish themselves. There was usually an eager compe- 
tition for the honour of king. It has been averred in 
regard to a provincial school, on an occasion similar 
to that to wliich reference has been made, that a boy 
put down a guincli to insure the enviable distinction 
of being king for the day, when the father of a rival 
scholar gave his son a guinea to add to the first “ of- 
fering;” whereupon an alternate advance of a guinea 
each took place, till one had actually laid down twcnly- 
four, and tlic other twenty-five guineas I Again and 
again did the Town-Council of Edinburgh issue injunc- 
tions to the teachers, to prevent “ all craving and re- 
saving of any bids sylver or bent sylver of tliair bairnis 
and scholares, exceptand four penneis at ane tyme 
ailanerlie.” In days of old, when many of our houses 
boasted no better floors than the bare earth, it was 
customary to lay down rushes or bent to keep the feet 
warm and dry, as well as to give a more comfortable 
appearance. At the close of the sixteenth century and 
commencement of tho seventeenth, during the summer 
season the pupils had leave to go and cut bent for 
the school. As in these excursions the young bent 
collectors “ oftentimes fell a-wrestling with hooks in 
their hands, and sometimes wronged themselves, other 
times their neighbours,” it was resolved that the l^ys 
should have their accustcaned “liberty” or holiday, and 
likewise that every scholar should present tiie custom- 
ary gratuity to the master on the first Monday of May, 
and on the “ first Mondays of June and July, which is 
commonly called the bent-silver play, with which money 
the master is to buy bent, or other things needful fur 
the scliool.” Happily all such exactions are now un- 
known ; and at four regular periods in the course of 
each session the teachers receive from their pupils a 
fixed fee, which is regarcipd as a fair remuneration for 
their professional labour.’ 

Early in th§ last century, a person of considerable 
literary celebrity became connected with the High 
School of Edinburgh an a humble capacity. * David 
Malioch, who about tftis time filled the situation of 
janitor in this seminary, distinguished himself in after- 
life. Dr J ohnson, in his Lives of the Poets,” says that 
Mallpch or Mallet, from the |iennry of his parents, was 
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glad to accept such a humble appointment. We were 
inclined to question the accuracy of the statement, as 
his biographer mentions that the memoir was drawn up 
chiefly from hearsay testimony. Observing, however, 
that the election of a janitor was not at that period 
recorded in the minutes of the corporation, it occurred 
to us that the vouchers in the city chamberlain’s custody 
might probably throw some light on the point. The 
disputed question was speedily put at rest by the pro- 
duction of Malloch’s holograph receipt, dated February 
2, 1718, for sixteen shillings and (dghtpence sterling^ being 
his full salary for the preceding half-year. That was 
the exact period he held the office. The janitorship, it 
should be borne in mind, was not esteemed a post un- 
suitable to the age, or beneath the dignity, of a junior 
academic. In the university the same situation was 
repeatedly filled by students. . . . Malloch was after- 
wards tutor to the sons of the Duke of Montrose, with 
whom he made the tour of Europe. He subsequently 
settled in London, where he altered his name to Mallet. 
In reference to this change it was tauntingly said of 
him that he was called Malloch by his relations, Mallet 
by his friends, and Moloch by his enemies. His first 
publication was the beautiful ballad of “ William and 
Margaret,” which was followed by several other works, 
which secured for him considerable celebrity. With 
Pope, and Thomson, and a host of literary characters, 
he was on intimate terms.’ 

A pleasant personal anecdote is recorded of a Mr 
Matheson, who was obliged to retire from the head- 
mastership in 1768, on account of bad health, but who 
afterwards recovered by taking abundant exercise in 
the open air. Under a mask of oddity, his conduct 
exhibited the clearest wisdom; and we, whose life is 
one exclusively of mental activity, can candidly say 
that we have often felt tlic loish to do as he did. * In 
his summer peregrinations, he has frequently been 
known to spend several hours with any ditcher whom 
lie found busy at his humble calling ; and at his depar- 
ture, gave the rustic some gratuity for the loan of his 
picka.ve. The temptation was too great, he also con- 
fessed, to pass a barn where the thrasher was at work, 
M'itliout intreating that he might be indulged for a 
little with tile use of his flail. Iii winter, wlicn he could 
not go mucli abroad, he was in the habit of repairing to 
the shop of Mr Auchenleck, a well-known cutler, where 
he would amuse himself in driving the large wheel. 
One d<ay, when thus employed, a medical stuclcnt from 
the sister isle happened to call, and, in the course of 
conversation, talked boastingly of the attainments of 
his countrymen in classical lore. Auchenleck patiently 
listened till a supposed stigma was attempted to be 
thrown upon Scotland. Firing at this, and wishing to 
confound as well as convince his loquacious customer 
that ])is averments w^ere most erroneous, he adroitly 
observed that even some of his own workmen were by 
no means deficient Having said this, he singled out 
Mr Matheson, who, in a quiet corner, at his voluntary 
task, had been all the while doomed to have his ear 
grated by this voluble pseudo-scholar, who held ^yuan- 
titg at defiance. Matheson came forth, and to the utter 
confusion of the stranger, convinced him that learning 
was not exclusively the product of his native soil ; and 
from the spirited lecture of the ci-devant rector, the 
Irishman was soon made fully aware that his censure 
was premature and unmerited.’ 

Our amiable author touches lightly on the severities 
formerly practised in grammar-schools, and in this 
among the rest. It might have been curious, as a con- 
trast to the present more rational and humane methods, 
to have given a few traits of the severities of Nicol, 
which, we have been assured, were not much short of 
the atrocities of the Inquisition. Strange to say, in 
private life, tliis teacher was warii-hearted and genial 
lie seems to have entirely gamed the aflbetions of 
Robert Bums, who wrote, on tiio occasion of Nicol’s 
house-heating^ his popular song,^ Willie brewed a peck 

o’ mauti’ Even Dr Adam maintained no small rigour. 

« 


We have heard that at one of the examinations of the 
school, late in the life of this eminent man, he was 
honoured by the presence of several distinguished per- 
sons, his former pupils, including the president of one 
of the supreme courts of the country. It was getting 
dark, but, in the ardour of his examinations, the vener- 
able rector heeded not the circumstance. Some one at 
length whispered to the judge, ‘ Would it not be well 
to give Dr Adam a hint that it was time to conclude 
and dismiss?’ •//’ cried his lordship with a shrug 
which involved a thousand recollections ; * what, I pre- 
sume to interfere with the master I Oh no, indeed.* 
The last words of Adam on his deathbed are striking 
and affecting--* It grows dark, boys — you may go.’ 


SUMMER AT NICK. I 

Among the fair spots my memory loves to revisit — and i 

they are not a few — Nice is the dearest. Almost every 
one scema^to know Nice, and to know it is to love it. ; 
It is new mentioned without some affectionate adjec- 
tive, nor, ol 1 fancy, without a brigliteiiing of the 
speaker’s eye, as if in sympathetic remembrance of that 
ever-smiling sky, and of the Mediterranean flashing 
joyously beneath. 

Nice has no ruins, churches, or galleries of art to 
invite the tourist: it has only its sheltered situation, 
simple beauty, and delicious climate ; but with these it 
needs no other riches. I would remark, however, that 
its climate is decidedly unsiiitcd for those whose lungs 
arc actually diseased. Tlie clear air and sharp sea- 
breexea prove very irritating to consumptive invalid.s. 

But where the patient suffers merely from general 
debilily* stomach complaints, bronchial delicacy, or 
great susceptibility of cold in the humid climate of 
England, Nice is the place to invigorate him, and mako 
him literally a new being. I never was aware of the 
buoyant pleasure of life until I lived in Nice — I mean 
the mere animal enjoyment of existence — and now I 
look back upon those bright winters as the halcyon 
days of a calm beauty never to be forgotten. Think 
of never venturing out in November, December, or 
January without a parasol to shade one from the glare 
of sunshine, and sitting for hours, almost in summer 
clothing, on the ruins of the old castle which sur- 
mounts the hill behind the harbour, with the Mediter- 
ranean spread out at your feet as far as the eye can 
reach, so calm, so deeply blue — still deeper in colour 
than the sky that looks down lovingly upon it, as if 
protecting and watching the flshing-boats, whose white 
sails are like sea-birds in the distance ! It is impos- 
sible not to feel better in mind and body when living 
amid beauty, and impossible not to feel, with Words- 
worth — 

* A presence that disturbs mo with the Joy j 

Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublimo 
Of something fur more deeply interfused ; 

\VhoBe dwelling is the light of setting suus. 

And the round ocean, and the living air, { 

And the blue slcy.’ I 

But this is the Nice tiiat everybody knows— the Nice i 
of the tourist, the painter, the poet, and the English 
absentee. It is my hint to speak of it in summer, wlien | 
it is usually considered by such visitors to be no more | 
inhabitable than if it were seated in the very heart of ' 
the Great Sahara. Towards the end of April, or of May | 
at the farthest, the place is deserted; the season is 
over, and the town is left to summer heat and solitude. 
The mountains which shelter it from the northern | 
blasts, and consequently make it so desirable a residence 
in winter, now render it an oven ; and in fact it would 
be utterly insupportable were i% not for the sea-breeze. 

As a general rule, the English and all other foreigners 
take to flight at the approach of this season ; but some 
few families, influenced by various motives, stand their 
ground. One summer we were among that number, for 
we wished to spend a second winter there ; and the dis- 
tance to any very cool summer quarters was great enough 
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to decide us to brare the heat where we were. However, 
we would not venture on this again, for the temperature 
was really more than sufficient to undo all the good the 
previous winter had effected. Northern constitutions 
are certainly not the better for four months’ frying, 
with a shake of mosquitoes, and an extra hiss now and 
then, occasioned by the sirocco bellows. Now, however, 
that the physical inconvenience is over, memory spreads 
before my delighted eye nothing to mar the fairest pos- 
sible picture of an Italian summer in all its indolent 
luxury. The fire-flies dancing through the nights of 
June, the shining lizards, and the mosquitoes them- 
selves, seemed to be the only living things unresigned to 
spend their time in the * dolce far niente,* the delights 
of which state are so totally unappreciablo by those who 
have never felt warmer summers than our own. There 
was a novelty in our first southern summer which 
was not without its charms, in spite of the drawbacks. 
Rising at four or five, bathing in the transparent 
'water, if the sun was not already too hot, taking a short 
walk in shady green lanes, eating fresh cherries as we 
went along (and peculiarly sweet they seemed at that 
early hour), coming home before six to an early break- 
fast, then dreaming through the day, dining chiefly on 
fruit, passing an hour or two in a siesta, breathing a 
little more freely as the evening drew on, reviving suffi- 
i ■ ciently to dress and go out about nine o’clock, stroU- 
: Ing on the sea-shore, dreaming again while gazing at 
; the calm, silvery moon riding peaceflilly in that sum- 
' mer sky, and nevertheless flinging down a shower of 
almost golden light into the rippling waves ban^ath; 
then home again, and, looking out of the open window, 

I feeling more awake than we had done since the morn- 
I ing — ^for the sea-breeze was now cool (almost sharp 
sometimes) — and the moon and its showers of light in 
the water more beautiful than ever. This, continued 
day after day, may seem a monotonous routine ; but it 
is not so ; and I defy the veriest despiser of day-dream- 
ing to pass a summer in Italy and escape the infection 
of the climate. 

But wc are sometimes roused by a storm. Indeed a ^ 
thunder-storm is by no means unfrequent during the I 
summer months at Nice. In July we had three or four, 
and one I remember very vividly. It began at eight 
o’clock one evening, after a day or two intolerable 
oppressiveness. We heard the first peal of thunder with 
delight : it approached nearer and nearer, and the light- 
ning flashed, as it seemed, without a moment’s inter- 
mission ; then the rain began to fall. It first rebounded 
off the hard-baked ground, which soon, however, yielded, 

I j and drank in with eagerness the refreshing shower. It 
ceased: the thunder roared more savagely, the house 
shook to its foundations, the lightning filled the room, 
as, in spite of the jalousies, it came in at the four large 
windows, and was reflected in the mirrors on the walls. 
There we sat for hours, some admiring, some terrified, 
all silent and awe-stricken. The lightning at length 
! ceased to come in ordinary flashes ; it appeared at the 
i windows a broad thin sheet of light. Tlie effect was 
most beautiful, as it illumined every object in the 
room for a few seconds at a time. Borne of our party 
would not go to bed on account of the iron rods which 
supported the mosquito curtains ; so we all sat up for 
company’s sake. Suddenly we were alarmed by a 
rushing noise without : it was not the thunder, but was 
distinctly heard mlh the thunder. We rushed to the 
windows, threw buck the jalousies, and saw the wonder- 
ful finale of the storm. Beneath our windows was the 
dry bed of a torrent, supplied abundantly in winter by 
the mountain streams, but long dry, and used, on account 
of its smooth clean stones, as a bleach-green by a num- 
ber of neighboiiring laufidresscs. Now, however, there 
lushed idong ihl bed an imi^tuous river, carrying along 
ivithitlogi^ wood, quantities of hay, straw, charcoal,* 
Ac. whiclrlt hAd pillaged as it swept along the cottages 
of itifae mountaineers. The lightning was flashing on it 
the while, now and then seeming to convert it into a 
river of blood. It was a fearful, yet a grand sight; I 


was rivetted to the spot, and did not leave it until at 
length the storm, which had now lasted five hours, gra- 
dually subsided ; the douds rolled away, and the moon, 
in all her gentle beauty, shone down upon the rushing 
torrent, and by her peacefiil amiles wooed the discordant 
elements into harmony. * 

So much for the physique of Nice in the summer ; but 
the morale is hardly so picturesque. I felt an interest, 
however, in one of the peasant girls, called Madeleine 
Bonnet. It is no harm to tell her name ; for she could 
not read, even if she should see it written here. Her 
father was a working silversmith in Genoa; and when 
he died, his widow and children removed to Nice, where 
they had relations. They tried to support themselves 
by a little farm ; but this did not succeed. The boys 
were too young, and the two girls, who were the eldest 
of the family, resolved to go into service. Marie, the 
eldest, soon found a situation in a Nizzard family ; but 
Madeleine was ambitious, and determined to go only 
into an English menage. She offered heiiself to us, and 
we found her appearance very prepoBsessing. She wore 
the becoming costume of the Nice peasantry — ^the grace- 
ful cappeline, and the black velvet ribbon round her 
glossy dark-brown hair. Mer complexion was the clear 
olive of Italy, and her eyes had tlie lustre of that pas- 
sionate climate, but beautified in their expression by the 
long black lashes, which hung over them witli a mourn- 
ful air 1 cannot describe. As she was well recommended 
by the hotel-keeper, we resolved to try her. She did 
not profess much knowledge j but licr great willingness 
to learn soon made her a favourite, even with the cross 
old cook, and with our own English servants. This 
peaceful state of things in the kitchen did not last long, 
however. The old cook soon brought grievous charges 
against Madeleine, who, she said, stole the charcoal^ 
and ought to be dismissed instantly. We could not 
readily acquiesce in this ; especially as we found, on 
farther inquiry, that on no other head but that of char- 
coal M^as her honesty impeached. We could have ima- 
gined a girl of eighteen being tempted by cakes, or 
articles of dress ; but what could she do with charcoal ? 

It seemed nonsense. However, week after week the 
cook persisted in her allegations, and the matter must ; 
be investigated. Madeleine was called, and the charge | 
made. She blushed scarlet, and did not attempt tc ! 
deny its truth. * It is a pity, Madeleine,’ 1 said, * that ; 
you have acted so, for we must lose confidence in you j 
henceforth.’ j 

This seemed to give her courage, and she answered, ! 
* Ah, signorina, you think I would steal anything now ! : 
You are mistaken : I would rather starve than steal for I 
mj^self ; but, signorina, I have a mother, and slie is very ! 
poor, and my little brothers are too young to work for • 
her. She finds that she can make a very good trade j 
by selling roasted chestnuts in the street; but it re- j 
quires a great deal of charcoal to roast them all day 
long, and she grudged to buy it when she wanted food 
for the children, and I have sometimes given her a 
little.* 

Though I felt that the poor girl’s temptation had been 
strong, I thought it right to say, ^ Yet, Madeleine, it 
was stealing when you gave away what was not yours 
to give.’ 

Her eyes flashed indignantly : her ideas of morality 
were evidently different : her heart swelled, and with 
tears she answered me — * Ah, signorina, you who have 
a mother whom you dearly love, to speak so to me ! 
You are rich, and I am very poor ; but if you and your 
mother were as pobr as I and mine, you would help her 
in any way you could, Sspepially if you had plenty to 
eat, as 1 have with you : and if you knew that she had 
a scanty meal at home, you would^ signorina’— she 
added with energy, seeing me about to reply—* you 
would have done whalM did.* She paused, and begged 
pardon for her vehemence, but not for the theft, which 
it was dear gave he\ conscience no uncomfortable 
qualms. I never felt more puzzled for a reply. 1 
wished to show Madeleine that she had acted wrong; 
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nevertheleM the conference ended Ifere; and ended, 
Strang to say, by interesting us all more deeply than 
ever in the impenitent culprit. 

Towards the end of June, Madeleine came to me one 
day in great sorrow, saying that she must leave us, for 
that it was now the season to work at the factory — 
winding the silk fhim off the pods of the silkworms— 
that she would much rather stay with us, as the work 
is very bad for the health ; not that it is laborious, but 
because the room in which the women sit is heated to 
a most distressing degree by the caldrons of boiling 
water in which the worms are immersed, and out of 
which they are taken, one by one, by the winders. The 
wages are very high to tlie good winders, and they are, 
in consequence, willing to endure the boiling tempera* 
ture. We offered Madeleine equal wages, as we did not 
wish to lose her; but the master of the factory said 
that if she refused to work that summer, he would not 
employ her in future— ^for she was one of his best wind- 
ers, and he could not afford to do without her — so she 
went. One day we went to see the factory : the wind- 
ing of the silk was very curious : those accustomed to 
the work have acquired such delicacy of touch, that 
as they wind, they separate, with unerring precision, 

I the silk of one worm into eighteen or twenty different 
degrees of fineness, and that without ever using the eye. 

The work in which Madeleine was engaged soon made 
a very marked alteration in her appearance. From a 
! robust, rosy-fuced girl, she became in a little time thin 
i and pale. The heat of a Nice summer would siifilco to 
fade the roses on her check ; but when, added to that, 
she had to live all day in a room steaming with caldrons 
of boiling water— kept lAling by fires below — it was 
no wonder that she looked three or four years older 
in the course of as many months. We often met her 
when taking our evening stroll along the shore. AYhen 
the autumn approached, 1 asked her one evening when 
she meant to come back to us. She looked very much 
puzzled, and at last it came out that she hoped it would 
he unnecessary for her to go into service again. She 
was, in short, going to be married. But how was this? 
I must hear the story. It appeared that she had a 
Cousin Antonio, whose parents lived in Genoa, and to 
whom she had been in a manner betrothed almost from 
childhood. He was a baker ; and when Madeleine and 
her family left Genoa for Nice, he had left it for Antibes, 
where he had a promise of employment as foreman to 
some wealthy baker. He was most anxious that Made- 
leine should marry him then, and accompany him to 
Antibes ; but she ‘ was not ready,' she said. 

‘ Why not ready, Madeleine ? * 

‘ AVell, signorina, I must tell you the truth. Wc were 
very poor just then, after burying my father ; and my 
niotlier could have given me no clothes worth mention- 
ing, and BO 1 could not think of marrying ; for it is 
our custom here, when a young man marries, that his 
mother shall examine beforehand all the linen and 
clothes of his intended wife ; and 1 could not submit 
to be mocked and called a poor wretch by Antonio’s 
mother and sisters, who are much bettor off than 1 am, 
and who, to tell tlie truth, would be glad to have some- 
thing to bring against me to Antonio.’ 

* But, Madeleine, your poverty would be nothing 
against you with your lover. 1 suppose you told him 
why you wished to wait?* 

* Oh no, signorina ! If I had, he is so generous he 
would have bought me everything I asked ; but 1 wished 
to earn my clothes, and not to be scoffed at by my 
mother and sisters-in-law.* 

* 1 admire your spirit Buf was Antonio satisfied to 
wait?* 

* Oh, ho ought to have been satisfied ; but he was 

angry with me certainly, and m^e me cry a great deal. 
But he was good again before i saw him for the last 
time.* / 

* And have you never hear/ from Mm since he has 
been at Antibes?* 

‘Only ohee, for 1 cannot read ; but of coursq, if he 


was ill, I should have heard from somebody. Ill news 
always travels. But 1 shall soon see him, and never 
part again,’ she said earnestly. * It was a long, long 
separation — almost two years. I did not know what I 
was undertaking when I refused to go at once witli him 
to Antibes ; but now it is nearly over, and we shall be 
happy all our lives together.* 

I could scarcely share in the young girl’s simple 
faith, and could not help saying, ‘He may be well, 
Madeleine, but it seems very negligent to have left you 
a year without some message. Can he be growing 
careless or forgetful ?* 

‘ Forgetful I * she repeated after me with an arch 
smile and shake of her licad, no doubt pitying me for , 
my ignorance and scepticism as to her lover’s character, 
but noway affected further by my doubts; and then 
she added, * You knoi^ not, lady, how long Antonio and 
Madeleine have loved. There never was a time in their 
memory when aught was dearer to them than each 
other.* 5 ^' 

I coma H^arcely share her trustfulness ; yet 1 thought 
she might have good reasons for it, and I sincerely 
hoped so, and would not add a word to diminish her j 
joy. But as she went away, I said, ‘ Well, Madeleine, I 
wc shall be here again for the winter ; and if you be ' 
in Nice, and disengaged, you can have your old, place ' 
if you choose.’ Sliortly after this we left Nice for 
a few weeks, making various excursions along the 
coast. On our return, my first care was to inquire after i 
Madeleine. Her old mother came in answer to the | 

message 1 had sent for her daughter. The poor old | 

woman seemed quite overwhelmed at the conclusion of | 
her daughter’s lifelong betrothment. I cannot say that i 
I was surprised, though I was indeed grieved, at what I 
she told me. She liad accompanied Madeleine to 
Antibes shortly after wc left Nice. Tliey had found 
Antonio alive and well, and prosperous — but married 
to the only daughter of the wealthy baker whose fore- 
man he had been, but who vras now dead, and to whose 
business and riches his son-in-law succeeded. 

Madeleine was completely stunned by this intelli- 
gence; it was not, could not be, she thought; nor would 
she believe it until the faithless Antonio’s own lips had 
left her no room for further incredulity. Broken- 
hearted, she returned with her mother to Nice ; and 
sick of the world, at the age of nineteen she lost no 
time in gaining admission to a convent, and I saw her 
no more. 


TURNING THE PENNY. | 

It is a common thing to hear wonder expressed at tlu) j 
great increase of street beggars. Is this really won- 
derful ? A few extra pence will flood with candidates 
for work the meanest and dirtiest trades in the country, 
and why should we be surprised to find the same effect 
produced upon beggary by our virtuous generosity? 
We are said in statistics to give away, in the copper 
and small silver line, not much less than L. 1,500, 000 
per annum ; and if to this is added the summing-up of 
the beggiijg-books, in whole and half-sovereigns, crowns 
and half-crowns, we shall have a most tempting total 
of revenue for destitution. Even the refuge offered by 
the workhouse and nightly shelters is found to aggra- 
vate the social disorder. A homade population has been 
fostered in the bosom of a settled community. To the 
‘workus,’ as a permanent retreat, beggars have the 
most determined objection. Nor is this surprising. 
There is a charm in rags, dirt, halfpence, and gin, asso- 
ciated with freedom, which greatly transoeuds all the 
elegancies of the Union. Let us run over a few of the 
more recent cases, and inquire Vhat it is our pensioners 
do in return for our bounty, and how they employ 
themselves abroad, instead of stagnating in the work- 
house. 

Could any one show a more marked disregard of all 
propriety of conduct than Ann Brady, who, though 
arrived at the mature ungirlish age of thirty-six, made 
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her unwilling appearance at the late Middlesex Sessions ? 
Ann was accused of having turned the penny as a street 
beggar on every available occasion these fourteen years 
back. Not much good was said of Ann. Her accusers 
describe her as * one of the most incorrigible begging 
vagrants who had ever been heard of. For years she 

I had led a begging, drunken, and vagabond life; and 
the court would be astonished to hear that, at the in- 
stance of the Mendicity Society alone, she had been 
committed for various terms of imprisonment as inany 
as forty-nine times ! A kind-hearted magistrate, think- 
ing to get her to abandon begging, had supplied her 
with money to set up a fruit-stall; but the whole of 
. that money she had spent on drink. Whenever let 
loose from prison, she began begging in the old way ; 
and with the first money she procured, she got regu- 
larly drunk in the nearest pubUc-house. When last 
taken up, she kicked and knocks about terribly, and 
could not bo brought to the station-house till she was 
tied on a stretcher. It was of no use doing any tiling for 
this woman, your worship. When good people got her 
a comfortable situation, she stoic out of the house to 
beg ; her favourite place of resort being the Park. And 
then she soon got herself into trouble. Since 1834, she 
had spent, put it all together, five years in prison.* In 
vindication of lier rights, Ann said, * It was a very hard 
. case that the police would not leave her alone — it was 
enougli to kill her.’ Verdict of the court, ’ six months.* 
Will the honourable bench of magistrates kindly explain 
what is to be the use of this fresh incarceration, beyond 
giving Ann a keener relish for begging and dram- 
drinking ? 

Much about the same time, up is brought to the 
polioe-ofiSce, Guildhall, *a well-known impostor, Michael 
Leary,* charged with being a confirmed beggar, who 
carried on business by simulating a most dreadful pain 
in his back. MichaeC it was alleged, lived on that back 
of his. * The prisoner,* so sayeth the reporter, ‘ who 
was allowed to be in the anteroom, instead of being 
locked up in the cells, continued groaning all the time, 
declaring that he was dying from rheumatic pains; and 
when helped into the court, he redoubled his cries, 
** Oh my back, my back !” and clung to the railings of 
the dock, in which position he continued moaning at 
times, and to all appearance sufiering great pain, while 
the evidence was taken down,* No. 267 of the city 
police gives evidence — *That about eight o’clock the 
previous evening he was on duty in Ilolborn, when he 
! observed the prisoner w'alk from house to house begging, 

1 always appearing to complain of his back ; after which 
he went into several public-houses, and obtained^ a 
quartern of gin, which he drank, and at last became 
rather intoxicated. Next he went into a coffee-shop, 
but did. not get anything ; and on his coming out, he 
took him into custody,* Michael denies being drunk, 
^eads ill health, and only begs because he cannot work. 
The magistrate tells him that wont do ; ‘ You are too 
well known to make me believe you were ill at all ; and 
it’s all sham now.’ ‘Hope you will send me to the 
hospital, sir, where I may get some relief to my aching 
back.* * 1 shall send you somewhere else before you go 
there, and that is to prison for fourteen days, on bread 
and water.* The prisoner, unpitied, was then carried 
out by No. 267 ; loudly protesting, however, that he was 
suffering severely from rheumatism, and that he should 
certainly die under that terrible pain in his back ! 

Some people will laugh at this, and tell you that 
Michael Leary was doubtless an impostor,, all his pro- 
testations about his back notwithstanding. But who 
demonised Michael? That is the question. Wasn’t 

1 it ! believed all the rigmarole story of 

the back, ^ halfpence out of pure soul- 

s^ek To be sure it was ; and it is these 

good folJu^ credulity and their charity, that 

lUfUce beggigMheund. , Take another example. The 
other Henchcliffe, a thick-set, powerful 

young foOliiiipNijtes placed at the bar of the Worship 
Street pelldb^iffice, charged with being a begging im- 

poster. A consfhble of the A division eaid he was on 
duty that morning in the City Road, when he saw the 
prisoner knock at a great number of doors in succession, 
and clamorously solicit charity, upon the ground of his 
being in great distress, and that he had sustained some 
very serious injury in his arm, which was suspended in 
a sling, and appeared to be crippled. Witness was 
dressed in plain clothes, for the more ready detection of 
offenders ; and the prisoner, after leaving the last door 
he had applied at, at once made up to him, and in a 
canting whine commenced a harrowing detail of his 
real or assumed misfortunes, which would have no 
doubt been successful in the extraction of money from 
any casual passenger, but which instantly stopped upon 
the witness seizing him by the collar, and, pointing out 
his mistake, telling him he should take him to the 
station. He then asked him what he had been doing 
at the houses he had knocked at? and the prisoner, 
without the slightest prevarication, answered, “ Beg- 
ging.” “And what is the matter with your arm?” 
said the witness. “ Oh, nothing at all ! ” said tl)e 
prisoner. “ Then what do you put it into a sling for ? ” 

“ Why, you see,” said he, “ when I went about with 
my arm not suspended and wrapped up in this way, I 
found that I could get nothing out of anybody, as tlic 
people I asked for assistance immediately exclaimed, 

‘ Oh, you are a strong young man, and ought to get a 
living by work ;* and then went off without dropping a 
penny ; so I put my arm into a sling as it is now, be- 
cause 1 found that those who did so got more money !” * 
— Sentence, a month’s imprisonment, with hard labour 
in the House of Correction. 

But the professed beggar Aorts to many other shams 
besides malingering. He is a sliipwrecked mariner, 
a workman out of work, a burned-out tradesman, aa 
unfortunate actor on his way home to his friends, a 
distressed foreigner, and, generally speaking, he has a 
wife and family. In London, there appear to be places 
where beggars can be accommodated with ‘ properties * 
of all sorts, dying infants included. * At a recent meet- 
ing of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Rev. Mr 
Branch said that a short time since he visited a room 
in Westminster where he saw a woman with a dying 
child in her arms. Commiserating the wretched crea- 
ture’s condition, he inquired into her history, and her 
means of livelihood, and in answer to his questions, she 

1 replied, ” Oli, sir, my sufferings are great, and so are j 
; those of my child ; but when my child is gone, I know | 
not what to do.” “ But,” observed Mr Branch, “ it will | 
be a happy release for you and your child, as you can 
inake no exertions while yon are burthened with her.” | 
“ Oh, dear sir,” ejaculated the mother, “ when she is j 
gone, m have to pay 9d. a day for another child, while ; 
she costs me notliing. Unless 1 do so, I’ll earn nothing I 
by begging, for it is the children that excite compas- | 
sion 1 ” In another room in the house Mr Branch found 1 
forty beggars, vagabonds and rogues, male and female, | 
young, old, lame, and blind, gathered round a fire, all i 
relating their exploits, and planning for their next 1 
attacks upon the public. In a regular warcroom in 1 
Westminster ho saw exhibited for hire and sale every | 
variety of dresses, including widows* weeds and tattered i 
rags, shabby-genteel costumes, clerical suits, &c. adapted 
to the different plans of men^cant operations pursued 
by the several parties who patronised this extraordinary 
bazaar, and who made begging a profession.’ 

Going about with certificates of character is a very 
effective method of operating on the compassionate. On 
a former occasion we referred to a case related to us 
by a party concerned, aild it wjll still bear a few more . 
particulars. Some five or six years ago, a man who 
carried on a •small trade as a tinsmith in a country 
town in England, wai. one night burnt out of house 
and home. A great misfortune for the poor manl 
Not at all. It was best thing he ever expe- 

rienced that burning. kHe became a fit object for 
the philanthropists ; anff all .very proper, if they had 
acted with considerate caution. In his destitution, 
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the homeless tinsmith was sought out by a gentleman 
whom we shall call Mr Meanwell, and furnished with a 
subscription-paper, headed by a true and particular 
account of the fire and its consequences — wife and family 
houseless, stock in trade gone, contributions would be 
thankfully received, &c. Armed with this commission 
of botheration, off went the ruined tinsmith on his 
travels, destined never more to take hammer in hand. 
First, he made a round of the town. In one day he 
pocketed eight pounds seventeen shillings and sixpence 
of the remarkably good coin of these realms. With 
this neat sum jingling in his pocket, his hand dipping 
down among sovereigns and shillings— pleasant feeling! 
— a new light dawned on the forlorn tinsmith. He had 
a realisation of the vast powers of a subscription-paper. 
It beat tin-beating all to nothing. Formerly, he had 
toiled weeks and weeks, and not made as much as he 
had now done in one day. Work was all nonsense. 
Next day, at the begging again. Three pounds eleven, 
all equally good money, rewarded his persevering in- 
dustry, independently of expressions of commiseration 
which did not count. The impetus towards mendicancy 
was now altogether irresistible. To go back to the tin 
trade would be clearly a running in the face of destiny. 
Missus being of a similar way of thinking, it was soon 
arranged to carry on the new and lucrative profession. 
Having exhausted all possibilities of cash within the 
immediate sphere of the conflagration, the burnt-out 
tinsmith and his wife, a * decent-looking woman in a 
black bonnet,’ went away on an excursion through the 
provinces. And from that excursion they have never 
returned, and never will. Occasionally they arc heard 
of on their x)cregriaationsr, picking up a sovereign here 
and a half-crown there, all through the virtue of that 
wonderful subscription-paper. • * It is the worst thing I 
ever did in my life,* said Mr MeanwcU to us, ‘ giving 
that unlucky certificate of character, with my own 
name down for a guinea at the top of it. It is a warn- 
ing to me how 1 do anything of the sort again.’ 

When once a man has experienced the benefits of 
begging — the very great ease of the thing, its superiority 
in point of money-returns to downright hard work — you 
could not convince that man that labour was more 
honourable and more profitable. All your philosophy 
about the dignity of independent labour would be thrown 
away on him. The Liverpool papers give us a very 
pretty case of a genteel incurable in the begging line. 
* Thomas Holland was yesterday committed to i)rison 
for one month, on a charge of street begging. It seems 
he has pursued his avocation to a considerable and very 
profitable extent, as the circumstances we are about to 
relate will prove. We learn that his committal w^as the 
consequence of his having importuned, amongst others, 
the stipendiary magistrate liiinself. For some time the 
delinquent has been in rcBpectable lodgings kept by a 
widow, who has dso several other lodgers, clerks in the 
customhouse and mercantile establishments in the town. 
From the time he went to these lodgings there has 
always been some mystery as to his means or pursuits ; 
and all that seems to have been known of him by his 
landlady was, that he represented himself as a respect- 
able decayed tradesman come to reside in Liverpool. 
He was always a complete epicure in his diet, and un- 
sparing in procuring for himself all the choice edibles 
which the most fastidious taste could desire. To break- 
fast he unifi)rmly had his broiled chop or steak, and 
was most particular as to the quality of his tea and 
coffee, always procuring the best of each, and having it 
prepared for him in the best possible manner. In this 
respect he was exceedingly ha^ to please. In his other 
meals lie was equedly hospitable to himself, and on all 
occasions his appetite was perfectly astonishing to the 
inmates of the house. As reglrds the other bodily 
comforts of life he was equally Articular. During the 
time he remained in the housuhe would sit before a 
huge fire, whicli he always insyted should bo kept up, 
his feet being comforted by exira carpets and rugs, aud 
his legs wrapped up in blankets. Indeed, in his 


arrangements he seemed to be exceedingly well ac- 
quainted with the means of personal comfort, and did 
not fail to make the most of them. He seldom turned 
out of the house until eleven or twelve o’clock in the 
morning, except on Saturday, when he was always 
ready for his breakfast by eight o’clock, and uniformly 
anxious to go out soon, as if he had urgent business on 
that day. He was very fidgetty if his meals were not 
always ready at the moment ho wanted them, and 
would on these occasions tell his landlady that she could 
always look after the young men’s wants, but because 
he was ** a poor old gentleman, he must he neglected.” 
He had latterly become so tedious, that she gave him 
notice to quit; but he declined to receive it, observing, 
“ Wliat a wicked woman you arc to ask me to leave ; it 
is not convenient for me to leave, and 1 shall not leave! ” 
lie was always vAry prompt in the payment of his 
board, and until his co'mmittal, the landlady had not the 
remotest ^ idea that he was obtaining his livelihood by 
begg ing •T.bia was only found out by his unaccount- 
able aDS^Ae from home for a few days. At the time of 
his committal his larder was well stocked for the follow- 
ing week.’ Of course, since his liberation, Mr Holland 
has resumed business, and the world will most likely 
hear of him by and by. 

* Punch,’ that philosopher by contraries, has recently 
parodied Burns’s * Jolly Beggars ’ with considerable suc- 
cess, at least in the spirit of one of the songs. Among 
the company, met at midnight for a characteristic jolli- 
fication, there is the Serious Poor Young Man, in a 
threadbare black coat, white cravat, and excessively bad 
hat. This is the sentimental strain he contributes ; — 

‘ A iHzy liumbiiR I was born, 

To cam iny bread 1 held it scorn, 

Aud found it fur a better plan 
To act the Serious Poor Young Mail. 

Sing bey the Seiious Poor Young Man I 
Bing bo the Serious Poor Young Man ! 

I'liorc's not a scamp in oil our clnn, 

Can match the Serious Poor Young Man. 

With cediur i>encil8 in my hand, 

Or sticks of sealing- wax, I stand, 

“ Boft Tommies' " honrts I thus trepan, 

The decent Serious Poor Young Man. 

Bing hey, iSic. 

I’m ne’er caught begging in the foot. 

So don’t infringe tlio Vogrunt Act : 

And let the law do what it cun 
Agin the Serious Poor Young Man 
Bing hey,* disc. 


A CUKIOSITY IN LITEBATUEE. j 
AkoNG recent instances of the dispersipu of our sheets | 
iu quarters where it was not anticipated they would i 
penetrate, one of a peculiarly gratifying nature has | 
come to our knowledge, and we trust to be excused for i 
drawing attention to it as a fact interesting in litcrq- ; 
ture. 

It may be generally known that during the last twelve i 
months we have been engaged in preparing and issuing 
a new edition of the ‘ Information for the People,* a 
work of which seventy thousand copies had been pre- 
viously disposed of, and which now, in its improved 
form, has attained a circulation of forty-five thousand 
copies. Some time ago, we had occasion to notice that 
the w'ork had been reprinted, without our concurrence 
being asked, in the United States, and also formed the 
basis and model of a work, * Instruction pour le Peuple,’ 
issued in Faria. The circumstance now attracting our 
attention is the translation of the work into Welsh, 
and its issue in parts in a forfii very similar to that of 
the English original. For this commercial adventure 
of a Welsh bookseller, Robert Edwards of Pwllheli, 
Caernarvonshire, we had not been altogether unpre- 
pared ; for to his application for casts of our wood- 
engravings to insert in his letter-press we had given 
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•ome attention— of course making no charge for these 
iUuitrations, and onljr too happy to aid so far in what 
appeared to be a meritorious and hazardous entetprisei 

The first part of this remarkable translation is now 
before us ; and on the front of the blue cover appears 
the following title CvFiEnaiAD o Addyso Cham- 
nsRS I'b Bobl, can Ebenezeb Thomas, “ Eben Fardd.” 
Cynnwysiad— Seryddiaeth, Daeardraith.’ The two lat- 
ter words signify Astronomy and Geology, such being 
the contents of the part. At the foot of the title are 
the words* ‘Pris Chwe* Cheiniog,* which means price 
sixpence — a charge double that of the original ; but, we 
should infer, barely sufficient to repay the outlay on the 
undertaking. The translator, Ebenezer Thomas, or 
Eben the Bard, is a person of no mean celebrity in 
Wales. A correspondent, who calls him the * Shakspeare 
or Bums of the Principality,’ foulards the following 
notice jpf the bard and his present literary effort from 
the * Amserau.’ a popular Welsh newspaper : — 

* Eben the Bard has already immortalised his name | 
as a poet. Here we meet with him in the character of 
translator, and his abilities as such are equal to those 
which distinguish him as a poet. It must be absolutely 
liiperfluouB to attempt saying anything by way of re- 
commendation to the work he has now translated. What 
necessity is there for writing a panegyric on the sun ? 
And why should the value of knowledge require to be 
made a subject of laudation ? The treasure of miscel- 
laneous instruction contained in the work of Chambers 
is beyond all price [Thank 3 'ou, Mr Critic !], and there 
are thousands in England, Scotland, and elsewhere who 
have been drawing from this store for several years 
past The “ Information for the People ” is now brought 
within the Welshman’s reach in his native tongue, so 
that he likewise may participate in the same privilege 
and pleasure. The first part is highly interesting : it 
leads the reader to contemplate the wonderful works of 
God in the heavens and earth. It offers a vast amount 
of instruction, more valuable than much silver or gold ! 
The language is chaste, elegant, and intelligible. The 
translator is in every respect worthy of the author. 
The paper and printing are good— an honour to the 
Pwllheli printing establishment. Surely such a work 
as this will meet with a hearty welcome and extensive 
circulation.’ 

Mr Edwards, in undertaking his costly speculation, 
seems to have found it necessary to bespeak the favour- 
able consideration and assistance of a number of dis- 
tinguished Welsh divines, who obligingly furnished 
him with their testimonies to the general utility of the 
work. These certificates of character, as they may be 
called, are printed in Welsh inside the cover, and may 
be supposed to carry with them a due degree of weight 
among the ancient Cymry. A few passages, translated, 
may be given, for the sake of showing that the clergy 
of the Principality are fully alive to the value of gene- 
ral secular knowledge witliin the ran go of their pro- 
fessional duties. The Bev. Isaac Jenkins, St i)avid’B 
College, say«— ‘ Such a work is greatly needed in the 
Welsh language; and as one wlio loves his country, 
and desires the improvement of its inhabitants in all 
useful knowledge, 1 can do no less than wish that every 
facility may bo given for placing this excellent work 
before them. The undertaking is arduous and weighty ; 
but I hope that sufficient sympathy and co-operation 
will be manifested so as to encourage the publisher. 
Failure in such an attempt would be a great dishonour 
to our nation, as well as give room for further reproach 
fma our neighbours.’ The Bev. Arthur Jones, II. D., 
Baingor, observes—^* 1 am surprised and delighted that 
ft prospect of the Welsh acquiring the elements 
^ knowledge necessarytto all men and women. The 
wbrk in qu^tioni will enrich our nation; and as it will 
graduallj^ neighbourhood, all, both old and 

ybiuig;, children, by practising economy, may 

possess JpOEreftsuTes it contains ; and by it may culti- 
vate th^imilities in a very high degree.* The foUow- 
ingi ifor. Lewis Edwards, M. A., at Balia, is 


still more pointed * X am exceedingly glad to find that 
** Chambers’s Information for the People ” is to be 
translated. Works such as this are what the Welsh 
require, not to the exclusion of religious, but in addi- 
tion to all the theological works already in circulation 
amongst them.’* 

The last sentiment in the above conveys what has 
all along been a prevailing principle in the production 
of these sheets : they are not intended to exclude reli- 
gious culture firom the general concerns of life, but to im- 
part what is properly additional to rriigion. Whether 
the diffusion of the * Information’ in Welsh will be as 
serviceable as is indulgently supposed, we have no 
means of judging. That any necessity should have ex- 
isted for the translation, js exceedingly to be lamented. 
Not even the gratification of seeing the work in this 
new character can lessen the pain of knowing that a 
large section of the people still use a language — ancient 
and copious, no doubt, but calculated, we fear, to retard 
their social progress. That until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Celtic tongue, in its varieties 
of Gaelic, Welsh, Irish, and Manx, should be employed 
as a vernacular, is matter not less of surprise than of 
national discredit. Who has been to blame for this 
scandal — the civil government, the church, or the 
people? Perhaps all three. No thought appears to 
have been bestowed on the fact, that large masses of 
the population were isolated from general progress on 
account of their inability to speak English. And for 
this neglect, with other circumstances of misusage, how 
conspicuously has tho nation at large suffered! One 
thing, however, must be said for the Welsh, that under 
all the disadvantages of a local tongue, they have not 
languished as a people, nor become burdensome to their 
Anglo-Saxon neighboiiA. Failings they have, but a 
disposition to live by begging is not among the number. 
A plodding race they are, and, as respects a living lite- 
rature, they go very far ahead of their Celtic brethren 
in Scotland or Ireland. The very circumstance of tlieir 
attempting the enterprise which has suggested these 
remarks, is significant of an energy of character which 
wc should in vain look for in the Highlands, where 
Celtic newspapers and periodicals have never met with 
that degree of encouragement necessary for their per- 
manent establishment. 


LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The newspapers give the following copy of a letter just 
received by Mr John Clark, yeoman of Timsbury, near 
Komsey, Hants. The writer — W'Uiam Battin — was 
formerly shepherd in Mr Clark’s employ, and emigrated 
to New Zealand about six years since. The simple, 
unadorned narrative of New Zealand life, which the 
letter furnishes us with, will doubtless bo interesting to 
our readers : — 

Nkw Plymouth, New Zealand, Jpril 30, 1048. 

I think that 1 can now say that tho settlement is likely 
to do w'eil, as the govenmient have nurcliased from the 
natives every mile of rich ground, and the settlers that 
have been so long deprived of their land are now allowed 
to fdioose land from the district. The whole of Toranskie 
is well Biqiplicd w'ith springs and fine rivers of good water ; 
plenty of fish Jind. wild ducks. The greatest produce of 
the land hitherto has been wheat, of wliich we have very 
excellent sorts. The finest wheat that can bo sold is 
L.1I per load; barley, fis. per bushel; oats, fis.; potatoes 
L.2 i)C» ton. The settlement has been very low, and tho 
settlers in general badly off ; but even then the labour- 
ing-classes were much better on than tho labouring-classes 
in England. But nov^ tlfank God, wo have got tlie boot 
on the other leg, 'andf eve^ settler has plenty; in none 
but the miserable huts of drunkards can the inmates say 
they ever know a banyju day. It is just five years two 
months and ten days Wnce 1 landed here, and have been 

* In tho original—* Da gennyf weled bod ** Chambors's 
Information for the People,” i gaol ol gyfleithu ; Llyfrau fel hyn 
sydd etsiau nr y Oj/mrp— nld i gauttllan Grcfydd, ond yn tfchwaw^^l 
atyrhollLyfrauduwinyddolsyddeialoesynelnlaith.’ ’ 
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Just three years and twenty days independent on my own 
free land; and if John and Thomas nad oome with me, 
they might have been just as well off, and for three years 
have been lords of splendid harvests. 1 have moved from 
PokeokepB, and am now at Pegrikurik. I have a largo 
two-storey house, with eight rooms, oonvenient for every 
purpose. I have the best garden in the place, containing 
two acres, and rise everything to an amazing size. I have 
the largest and most oonvenient bam in the settlement. 

1 have this year about 400 bushels of wheat, a few of barley 
and maize. 1 raise yearly about 50 tons of potatoes, very 
large, and about 1000 tons of Swedes, and about 300 
cabbages from 10 to 40 lbs. each, and a great quantity of 
fruit and flowers and other vegetables in abundance. 1 
have also ten good hogs, and often twenty. Bacon, pork, 
poultry, eggs, butter, milk, fish, and such-like, very plen- 
tiful, I have firewood enough^to lost my house a century, 
and bum on the land thousands of loads to disencumber. 
Two bushels of seed wheat to the acre is the regular go; 
the fern land produces thirty bushels to the acre; and the 
bush land in general about fifty. Mine is all timber land, 
and my place will bear inspection by any person. In 
May is the best season to sow wheat, and might bo con- 
tinued till August, and liarvcst in January and February. 

The winters here are very much like a cold wet summer 
in England. 1 have only three times seen ice as thick as 
common window-glass, no snow, and very little white frost. 
This is, I think, the finest climate in the w'hule world; 
neither myself nor one of my fiimily have ever known a 
day’s illness since we left England. 1 am now forty-eight 
years two months and a few days old. I appear twenty 
years younger to look on than when I k;ft. IMy eldest son 
VVilliam is about to purchase for himself 200 acres of land, 
entirely by his own savings. Here is a chance for every 
one. The natives arc beginning to raise wheat in abund- 
ance, and have several mills to grind corn in several parts 
of the country at their own expense; they have (the 
greatest part of them) embraced Ctuistianity, and are be- 
come very civilised. 

The missionary stations arc about forty miles .ax>art, and 
many of them quite in the desert, amongst tlu^ natives 
only, and have to travel and preach twenty miles each 
way; and it is surprising how the minds of tTie most savage j 
tribc—thoso that have been making war-- arc now begin- 
ning to bo very humble. Those about us are very civil and I 
honest. They work gust land enough to keep them: it is 
not one acre out of 1,000,000. There wants now, in tills 
district of Toranakie, 100,000 emigrants. People starving i 
in England, and millions of rich, willhig land here useless 
- such easy-working land, that any man r;m throw out 
twenty sacks of jK^tatoes in one day. The town of New 
Plymouth is situated by the sea-side, an<l is laid out in 
straiglit streets, two miles long, and one mile across, with a 
belt at the back, side, and ends, containing a large new 
hospital, many small farms, and much waste land. Tlic 
town at present is but scattering— -most of the houses built 
of timber. The church is built of stone, about three times 
the size of that at Tirasbiiry. The Wesleyan chapel is 
built of stone; also a strong unoccupied prison built of 
stone. Hero is no clay fit for brickmaking, but plenty of 
stone of all sorts and sizes. Along the beach, the river 
runs over amazing beds of pebbles for many miles. Fresh- 
water cels are often caught, *ten, twelve, and twenty lbs. 
each. Tlic settlers are scattered out wdde. At the Oniri 
there is a churoli built with timber, and a Primitive chapel. 
Sabbath schools arc kept on, as in England. Wild fowls 
are plentiful, and it is every one’s own fault if they do nut 
sleep on beds of down. Half a mile in front of the sea the 
land is sandy, bearing saving crops; further in it is black 
mould-— no stones. Oxen want no grass ; horses want no 
shoes; one share point will last six months.^ Beneath the 
black mould it is Brown earth — wants subsoiling. 

The timber and big bush Is cut down in a rough way, 
lying six months, when tlie fire bums all up clean, except 
logs and stumps. Hie wheat is sown and scraped in, in a 
rough and light manner, and wittiout grubhiiig. A crop of 
fifty bushels to the acre is pretty sui# It is not a very 
good country at present for sheep, although hero is no fiy 
or maggot, and sheep fatten fasL and some have ^od 
flocoe. All cSittle here are in goocl condition. Cattle here 
increaso fast, as no calves are killyd, and ship-loads arrive 
from New Holland. All tliat wiW may have cows, and at 
the cattle station there are a^ut 30'). Hero is some 
horses, but the work is mostly done by oxen. Tlie hours 
for labonring'men ore from seven till live. The price for 


thrasliing is 8s. per quarter. There are four thrashing- 
machines here; but the slow pace of tho oxen, and reck- 
oning all hire, brings the prioe to 128. the quarter. Com 
thrasiicB better than in England. Men miglit earn very 
high wages, but very few can get their heads off their 
downy pillowB till tlie sun is three hours in tho sky. Thank 
God! I can rise most mornings to salute the opening 
dawn. Almost everyone has land, and is half independent. 
Thcrd arc no soldiers; but wo have a ])olice of about twenty 
men, drilled to the musket like soldiers. There arc iio 
natives more than about three miles inland, except when 
wandering about, which is common. 

Here is no manner of wild beasts, no serpenis or reptile; 
no manner of vermin but rats; no thorns or thistles. You 
might travel barefoot, lie down and sleei» in any part of the 
wildemesR, without the least danger. Ainougst the thou- 
sands of birds, 1 havo never seen one lilcc one I saw in 
England, except hawks. The small green i)arrot, with red 
heads, are the only birds that hurt tho corn. Amongst the 
many sorts of wood, I have never seen one sort like any 1 
ever saw h^, England: it is astonishing the size and height 
of tho Tho hen bark is nearly as good and equal 

to oak for^ljinning. In many j^laces is found red, wliitc, 
yellow, brown, and black ochre, very soft and fine, and fit 
for making i>amt. The mines are not yet worked, and tlie 
Cornish miners have all left for other settlements, being 
useless here. In sinking a w'ell, close to a town, was found 
some metal, and tried by Mr Woods, a goldsmith, and 
proved to be hard silver. No chalk or limestone is yet 
discovered in Taranakie. Money lias for a long time been 
scarce, and most of ilie business is done by barter. Flour 
is sold by the dozen ])Ouiids, and it is Is. Gd. per dozen for 
the best, and Is. 4d. for seconds ; it lias been as high as Gs. 
per dozen. Many shii>-loads of flour is sent to Auckland 
and Port Nieliolson, where it fetches about double tho 
price. The highest price for butter of good quality is Is. 
l)er lb.; inferior lOd. Pork, best quality, at dear Bhox>B, 3d. 
j>cr lb. ; other shops, 2d. I and many otln^rs kill our own. 
All clothing is about double tho price as in England, also 
iron w’ork. Millers, shopkecqiers, lilackBUiiths, and carxicn- 
ters, arc making their fortunes, and I have no room myself 
to comxilahi. I hope every kind giiiitlcman in England 
will try and get my nephew William Battin sent to 
New Plymouth, Berkshire, and ship for New Plymouth. 
Tlic wheat is cut after the Cornish fashion, with large 
owing hooks, and I my own-self can cut and bind a 
full aero in a day of stout wheat, lie need not bring 
any reap hooks. Hero are four breweries, and hoi^s havo 
sold at 10s. per lb. I have not spent one penny on any 
kind of sxurits, or at a public-house, for more than four 
years, thank God. I and uiy cliildren arc safe and liajipy 
as larks. It is not certain whether the Topo mountain is 
burning now or not, but it is certain that a river of boiling 
water issues from it, wherein mucli cooking is done. There 
is no smell or bad taste from it. Topo is the native namo 
of^the mountain. The district of Taranakie is fifty miles 
across, and is tho native name of tlie mountain from 
whence tlic district takes its name. There are wild pigs by 
legions, half iat. As the (dimatc is good, and soil rich, very 
little art is rt'.quired for farming. Uulloway and his family 
is left, and gone to New South Wales, but writes to Gib- 
bons to say he is coming back, for there is no place like 
Taranakie. Here in the suiniiicr the singing-flies charm the 
country. I have seen some of tho cannibal ovens ; they 
are pits about G feet square, and feet deeii, and con- 
tain about three cart-loads of stones, which, when heated, 
cooked two or tlircc large bodies at a time. All that 
is totally . done away witli now. Bees are increasing 
fast; I have six stocks at present, and intend keeping 
forty standing stocks. Bees gather the whole year, and 
can take the lioney at any time ; they gather about 5 lbs. of 
honey a month throughout the year: honey and wax is 
about tho same quality as that of Hampshire: honey is 
selling at 2s. per lb., and wax at 5s. Two mills are said to 
be finished in a month, one lutving two water-wheels driv- 
ing tliree pair of stones, the other with one, driving two 
pir. The price of sawing timber is reduced from 20s. to 
iOs. per 100 feet — 300 feet a ^ay’s work for a pair of 
sawyers. Sawyers and shoemakers haVe been making 
money rtmidly. Carpenters’ wages havo risen from !ys. to 
Gs. per ^y. At the commenoement of the settlement, 
very few thought of anything but extravagant living, fine 
dressing, and the grog-shop; but when the Comiiauy’s 
high prices were over, they were forced to alter, and get 
land lor a living, and the money that had been thrown 
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away as with a shovel was then wanted. I worked out 
eight acres of land at earning lOs. a day. I have axr entire 
fre 0 estate, sajtioient for every comfort in life ; and if John 
and Thotnas obuld but once see what I have gained by 
coming to Mew Zealand, what chain could hold them in 
England?:' - ■ 

It is said that emigration is going on, and I hope it is 
true, and hope that my n^hew will pluck up courage and 
come ; 1 should be pretty sure to meet him when nh and 
his family lands; but if I should not, he must mquire for 
* Boshon ^use ’ or ‘ Noah's Ark.’ 

The sands liore ore proved to be the best of iron, and 
Mr Piioe in about to erect a foundry. Ships are now 
taking loads of potatoes to Sydney, where the wholesale 
prioe is pow L.8 per ton. Eorthq^uakes are not felt often; 
I have felt but two heavy shocks tor two years. It appears 
tliere have been two great earthquakes, as the land in some 
graces is broken in pieces: one appears to have been 
^00 years ago; the other must have been in very fhoient 
daya 

I cannot learn by any of the most ancient natives tliat 
there was ever anything like dearth or famine in this isle. 
Tho^ have been’Cruj^ions at the big mountains, and mil- 
lions of tons of stones and massy rocks are thrown out, 
oith^ by br water. 

The postMp of letters from England is 8d. ; if to Sydney 
or Adeiaid<^M|j^it is lid. 

Public-house ficences till ton o’clock, L.30 ; and twolvo 
o-oloUli^ year. Only two shops of that kind in this 

place. My el^st daughter has been married some months. 
The nai^vds ‘bre^,all married by the misRioiiarics, and^the 
old-foaluoiied way of knocking their heads together is done 
away witb^' ' 

There hayh b^n wars in different parts of the island, 
and soiM^s^di^ and settlers killed; but it is in peace 
now, and we 'ha# never had any wars, although we have 
once thri^tenod by the natives of the Topo tribe. 
The nativ^«df This ^ace prepared, as well os us, to attack 
them ; all lybi aould muster was eight pieces of cannon, 
some buns, ’lind twenty muskets. The news soon reached 
Port NioholsOn ; the govemmont brig happened to be 
there, which j|^Ued immediately with a supply of arms 
and a^miin^mfor us. A native went to spy, aud in a 
month rctUipim, saying a young man, a sort of prince, 
had shpjt himsolf playing with his gun : the whole tribe 
went to. bury aud bewail him; meantime a missionary 
found ms way to them, telling them the white people 
meant 'them ns harm, and if they did go, it was likely 
their headss would be taken off and sent to England to be 
made spo^ of... Not liking these thoughts, chey thanked 
the missionary,; and reamed to Topo, leaving us in jicace ; 
howbver,V ;part of "the same tribe have since made war 
with the Bottlam; and soldiers at Zouganesie, but being 
beatQn, .>vo ag'ain returned to Topo. 

Here; ilio^ is no 'tu^ip-fly, but the grasshoppers are 
ve^ destruqtiyo to ^nTato-sowu crojis. 

This settlement df New Plymouth has been for some 
time like an dufanh without a friend: it seemed liko no 
man’s hmdk. banging to n<Bithcr govemmeiit nor company; 
but smoo' nis,,exctllency Oovehior Grey has visited, and 
seeigg it h a good com and cattle district, 

altlipugh no jiagl^nt /or shipping, ho is very desirous to 
put and eneouregelt foiward; and, with the good industry 
of the settl^fv this, will be the best settlement in the 
south. suejm^^are not so hot as in England; the 
weather iias)>^ v^^ this last twelve months; the 
thunder Iwre iS' little, '.and very mild and gentle. — From 
your well-wi8bl^«^ ^ ^ Willi Battik. 


to be ; for though thou keep the Sabbath never so holy, 
unless thou worn six days out of the seven, thou break- 
est the fourth opmmandment, and oanst never attain to 
wealth, to health, and to happiness. This is the doctrine 
which I proclaim, and Jnaintain. upon Soriptuntl authority; 
and if that sUffideflT' not^ go to yonder bloated, gouty oox- 
comb, who, upon a bed of ^down, feels, his foot in a lake of 
^re ; the mere moving of 'his footstool is a voloaiib to him, 
and Alie ringing of the bell by his physician’s footman is 
an earthquake. Had he kppt the commandment, not only 
on the seventh, but on the six days, ho might have thrown 
physic to tho dogs, and left me to seek another illustration 
of my moral.’ ^ 


BEN Aljp LOCH LOMOND. 
Still sleepa looti lonond^hw mountain side. 
And still withl^ heMli'o|Dm^ placid deep, 

The of her lord h^ Waters keep. 

In all the freshness of a nrst love's pride. 

Grief hath not searp^ th^ii tj^o cannot divide, 
Youth hath not!^ : |»^autiiriu are they^ 

As when the mraning of creation's day 
Saw them first Joinodf a bridegrfl||^\ and a bride. 
Nature, unohang^, still meets the.ga^or'S'O'e ; 

The hills are still os dark, the skies a» blue, 
But vainly fancy wouldst thou now descry 
Tho waving tartan's many-ooloured hue; 
Vainly wouldst listen for the pibroohCs cry ; 

Man aud his works: these things have pads&d by. 


F. F. 


' ‘ * 4^0bAth^«ALT THOU LABOUn.’ 

It seems gpueiWlly ib escape observation that the fourth 
iDOmiii|ndnient; as dGre.ptaally onjoins work during the six 
days m ihb week. Sh " reel on tlio seventh. This 

double meaiui^::ip as follows in the^^pe Litc- 

rffi^ Mflgasine. ^ somewhere in tlie^almud— 

Samuq^^tlio 

som^ T* Jif tqpAt another oonstmetion ; 

'JIW “ Because theW 

j^wih vaga^i^^^W^ 

i«sts;buJ|PlW the da^n also, 

Sabbath holy, and y^Wlin 
Poor 1)«».upd poor thou 


TBMPEBANCK IK WINE COtTKTBIES. 

My observations in France, as well as in Germany and 
Italy, satisfy rao that the people in wine-mwing countries 
are much more temperate than in the North of Europe 
and in America. The common wines which Uro used on the 
soil that produces them do not intoxicate, but nourish, 
forming a large item indeed in the pabnlum of the peasant! 
When he goes out to his daily toil he carries with him a 
loaf of coarse black bread, and a canteen of wine, and 
these refresh and sug|ain him: ho rarely tastes meat, 
butter, or clie<^. This vin ordimire ipokcs a part of his 
breakfast, of his dinner, and of his evening meal; and costs 
him perliaps two or tliree cents a bottle, if ho purebaso it. 
It is the .luice of the grape, not deriving its body or taste 
from an infusion of spirit and a skilful combination of 
drugs, as in our country, but from the genial soil' and 
beneficent sun. The truth of. -what I liave here said is 
supported by the general remark, tlwt drunkenness is hut 
seldom seen in France; and when k is, it does not proceed 
from tho, use of the common wine which enters so largely 
into the sustenance of the peasantry and common people, 
but from brandy aud foreign wines; particularly the first, 
to tho allurements of w]||^ich ftio hard-worked and closely- 
confined meolianics, artisans, and dense factory populations 
of tho capital and large towns are partioulony exposed. 
I am obliged to ^believe that 'the use on the soil of any 
native wines in any countrjr is cchiducive to health, cheer- 
fulness, and temi>erance; and I am as equally convinoed 
that all foreign wines are injurious in all these respects. 
Hence the bad effects of the wines imported and used in 
England and America. — Duihin'n VbseTvcUior^B on Europe, 

RE-VACCIKA^ION^ 

Isf, Every individual is susceptible of vaccination; 
Re-vaccination is not netbssary before puberty ; Stf, Tlie 
system undergoes a change at puberty, and Te-vaooinatioit 
is then necessary ; 4//*, Vaccination ^is a sure preventive of 
smaU-]:^x; 5///, Ke- vaccination is a bu^d preventive of vario- 
loid; bVAj Thc third vaccination % inert; 7f A, The system 
is susceptible of varioloid alter ]£l^rty« whenever the in- 
dividual is exposed to smaU-|i||i; yi1;hout ,re-vaocfoatfo^ 
Re-vaccination is i^t necesMry if t^ie first operation 
was performed sinoe puberty; 9/7<, Those who disregard 
vaccination ore always liable to small-pox, whenever ex- 
posed to tho influence cf that dreo^l disease ; lO/A, If 
every Indivlduakiitee vaecingi^ed before puberty, and m- 
vacoini^ted at tiat rqyplution of the system, there would 
ho noNmeh disease ex^tiht as wmafi-fox^-^nbelance of a 
paper %h the Bo riy Afea|p7 and Sur^m J<a m^, • 
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RETURN OF PILGRIMS FROM MECCA. 
Towards the end of last Jamiary, I was sittinjr in a 
sliop in one of the principal streets of Cairo, watching, 
for want of better employment, the fluctuating stream 
of turbans and tarbooshes, that stretched on botli hands 
as far as the eye could reach, when first a distant mur- 
nmr, then a loud buzz of voices, and presently a shout, 
a roar, came rolling up the narrow thoroughfare. Some 
very gratifying intelligence was evidently passing from 
I mouth to mouth. Buying and selling were suspended 
1 at once : the conclusion of many a bargain •was ad- 
journed : both dealers and customers rose to their fect. 
And now three men, mounted on dromedaries, made 
tlieir appearance, moving swiftly down the street : I soon 
heard them announcing that the caravan of pilgrims 
from Mecca had arrived at Suez. As messengers of 
I glad tidings, they had pushed on in order to bring letters 
j from those who had survived the privations and dangers 
i of the journey. Long after these men had passed on 
j tlieiraway to the citadel, the greatest excitement and 
I agitation continued. In a few hours most of the inlia- 
bitan ts of Cairo were to learn or infer the fate of rela- 
|i lions or friends who had been absent for months, and 
: ; who had cither pcrisHbd in the desert, or were returning, 

I ; crowned with glory, and encircled by respect, to their 
I , homes. 

! Islamisfn boasts of many institutions admirably 
I adapted for maintaining its character of unity; and the 

I pilgrimage to Mecca is one of the chief among these, 
j Every year, from every part of the Mohammedan world, 

a number of men, of all ranks and conditions, repair to 
tlje spot where the faith they profess took its rise, 
and amidst scenes, invested in their eyes with the most 
sacred associations, work themselves up into a state of 
enthusiastic devotion, to which perhaps they could never 
rise under ordinary circumstances. They must arrive 
at the Holy City in a frame of mind peculiarly suscept- 
ible of strong impressions. They have in general en- 
! countered great perils by land or sea during the journey : 
some of them have passed whole months in the horrid 
solitudes of the desert, exposed to hunger and thirst, 
fatigue and danger, and kept constantly in mind of the 
uncertainty of things her4i|below by the deaths which 
must frequently occur amongst large bodies of men tra^ 
versing those desolate regions, which no doubt seem to 
them to have been purposely thrown across the path 
of the pilgrim to test his zeaL and enlia^ce the merit 
of his undertaking. Once at Mqcea, everytlunfr con- 
tributes to enhance his enthusiasp]; and the conscious- 
ness that he has earned the goodjhrill of mep—that he 
will be looked upon with respeewnd veneration in his 
own country when he returns— fiiat 1 's influence will 
be enlarged, and his station exalted— is ])erhaps equally 
active with tlic belief that he has deserved a place in 
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Paradise, and an unlimited enjoyment of all those plea- 
sures which are promised in a future state of existence 
to the tru^ believer. 

The »ml^iju^^l dispersion of men with faith thus invi- 
gorated, ovi^ the Mohammedan world, must produce a 
powerful effect. If the pilgrimage were abolished, by 
general consent, the votaries of the prophet would soon 
diminish. The tribes and nations who, like the Be- 
douins, neglect this duty, are far less bigotted, far more 
indifferent, than those wlio practise it with unswerving 
constancy. But it does not seem that the pilgrims 
derive any considerable enlightenment from their tra- 
vels. Their object is not to get rid of their prejudices, 
hut to strengthen them. It is true they mingle trade 
with devotion, and contrive to amass worldly wealth, 
whilst increasing their claims upon heaven. As traders, 
they come in contact with the inhabitants of the regions 
they traverse ; nevertheless they seem to return home 
with more confused notions than ever of geography, 

I history, and manners. All they care about, is collecting 
marvellous stories, wherewith to astound their less ad- 
venturous countrymen. 

When the hubbub had subsided, I entered into con- 
versation with the shopkeeper on the subject of the 
pilgrimage, on which he had great pleasure in talking. 

As usual with Moslems, my friend avoided any allu- 
sion to the religious part of the procession, as not likely 
to interest me, and dwelt only on w'hat may be called 
the secular view'. He told me tliat the chief courier, 
wdioni I had seen pass, made a good thing of his trip ; 
it being his privilege to bear the new's to the (lacha, 
and the great ofiicers of the court, as well as to all 
people of position. Every visit lie makes produces a 
present. As to the large packet of letters he carries 
addressed to minor people, he sells them at so much a 
hundred to any speculative men who may undertake 
to distribute them on the chance of a reward. 

It is customary for the walls round the doorways and 
shop-fronts of the pilgrims who return in safety to be 
painted in bright colours with all sorts of fantastic 
figures, of fiowers, animals, and even men, despite the 
prohibition of the prophet It. is common now to see 
steamboats among these representations, which are sup- j 
posed to indicate the extraordinary objects witnessed 
by the returning traveller during his absence. There 
is a good deal of competition among the rude decorators, 
each seeming to vie with the other iu producing the I 
most fantastic find uncouth designs. I^ey succeed at | 
anyrate in giving a lively b^ectfto majiiy of the streets. 

, Thougli inany of the pilgrinifloave their last caraping- 
ground almost immediately bii. 4;liett arrival, and effect 
their entry at night, the gf^at body wait till morning. 

I went out a little after stinriie, and found the streets 
already completely occupied by the procession. It wesson 
animating scene." Immense crowds of people, in holiday , j 
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cos^mc, were pouring towards all taitem gates ; 
some merely as spectators, others to loeet their long-ex- 
pected friends or relatives. Evei^iibw and then numbers 
of men bearing flags, or a band of music energetically 
playing, v^ould pass, on their way to greet some particular 
pilgrim; whilst the uninterrupted line of camels, bearing 
gaudy Utters of every description, slowly made its way 
in an opposite direction. On issuing from the Gate of 
Victory, I obtained a splendid view over the country. 
To the left were suburbs pd palm-groves, in front was 
the desert, to the right rose the Red Mountain and 
the precipitous sides pf jjjjiokattara. The procession, 
with which an immense hutnber of banner-bearers 
mingled^ had divided into three or four columns, each 
directing itself towards one of the gates; whilst the 
intermediate spaces, and the slopes of the mounds that 
rose here and there, w ere filled up by groups of men 
and women, many of them evidently on tlie look-out 
for some well-known face. It frequently happens that 
the returning pilgrim ntiglects to write, and therefore, 
unless positive information has been received to the 
contrary, his family always goes out to meet him. Dis- 
often awaits it ; and every now and then, 
as, 1/ proceeded, 1 could hear slirill shrieks of sorrow 
; rijiing in vanous directions. The worueri, on receiving 
injWigcnce of the death of a relative, return with loud 
'W^lings towards the city, tearing their clothes, and ex- 
hibiting other signs of grief ; in strange (;ontrast with the 
boisterous merriment, tlie exuberant delight of others. 
It is a curious picture of human life, with all its bustle 
and all its vicissitudes ; all its triumphs and all its disap- 
pointments, its splendours and its miseries, its joys and 
its anguish. The drums, and the tambourines, and the 
pipes, the singing and the Hhouting, in vain competed 
with the voice of larneutution, which ever and anon 
pierced the air, and told how many hearts were ready 
to break amidst that scene of gaiety and rejoicing! 

There was little variety to he observed in the pro- 
cession. After I had seen forty or fifty camels go by, 
every one that passed was a counterpart of one that 
had preceded. The litters, which often hold several 
people, are in general either square or arched, and sup- 
ported on two large trunks made fast to the animal’s 
sides. Some few of the w'ealthier peoide had iachtcr- 
wana carried by two camels; one in r mt, the other 
behind. A great many w^onien w^ere to be observe<l ! 
peeping fortli from these litters; which, as I Jiave inti- 
mated, are commonly very gaudy, being covered with 
red, yellow, or blue doth. Several of the pilgrims rode 
on asses, which were often stained with henna^ as were 
indeed numbers of the camels, in order to show that 
they had been to Mecca. 

1 found the emir, or chief of the caravan, encamped 
at the Haswah, along with the escort of four hundred 
irregular Aruaout cavalry, sent by the pacha. The 
tents scattered here and there, the horses picketed close 
at hand, the long spears, ornamented near tlie top with 
great tufts of wool stuck up near them, the savage-look- 
ing Arnaouta lolling about, produced altogether a very 
picturesque effect. The Ilaswali is a place situated in 
live desert about a mile and a-half north-east of Cairo. 
Several fine ruined luausolca dot its surface ; and in the 
distance may be seen, over the undulating ground, the 
summits of those still splendid buildings called the 
Tombs of the Caliphs. On a little mound near the 
emir’s tent was the mahmal, some account of which I 
may as well give at once. 

The mahmal is an emblem of sovereign power, a 
representative of the government of Egypt, wliich every 
year, therefore, is supposed to make tlie pilgrimage to 
Meceg. Six hundred y^ars ago, Sultan Saleh, surnamed 
The of Faith, married FatmebjU beautiful Cir- 
ca^i|(^; j^ve,who, on his death, and that of his son, 
ascending the throne of Egypt, and reigned 
^mth magnificence and glory. In order to add a 
new ^ name, she resolved to perform the 

pUg^mo^ to Holy City, and for this purpose caused 
a litter of a new form to be constructed. Her journey 


was performed in safety, and she returned with a cha- 
racter of sanctity. To commemorate this event, every 
successive year she sent her empty litter with the cara- 
yan. Those who followed her upon the throne imitated 
her example ; and at length the mahmal became a ne- 
cessary adjunct to the pilgrimage. It is now esteemed 
quite a sacred object, and those who cannot visit the 
Kaiiba itself are ^most compensated by touching the 
mahmal on its return, and gazing at the representation 
of the holy place embroidered on its front. 

A small company of the pacha’s regular infantry 
were placed as a guard over the litter, which was co- 
vered with a rough cloth. It was nearly square, with a 
pyramidal top ; and even when I saw it uncovered the 
next day, presented a yery mean appearance. The 
frame w'as of common wood, and inside I saw an old 
box. With surprising toleration, the soldiers on guard 
allowed us to approach quite near, and even lifted up 
the cover that ive might see the interior. I asked 
what tho box contained, and received an evasive an- 
swer ; but it was opened for us to look in. 1 could dis- 
tinguish nothing but something like a carpet, possibly 
a piece of the kiswah^ or covering of the Kaiiba (witli 
which the mahmal is often confounded by travellers), 
or perhaps the /'Mr’o, or veil sent to hang before the 
door. The latter supposition is founded on a fact men- 
tioned by the most correct writer on Egyptian manners 
—namely, that the custom of sending tlie veil origi- 
nated with the same queen who instituted the eeremony 
of the rftahmal, and that the people call it the veil of 
Our Lady Fatmeh. I am aw'are that the same writer 
states that the litter contains nothing; but when ho 
went to see it, bigotry was very strong, and to look 
inside was out of the question. A French artist, who 
wrent wdtli me, w'as allow ed even to make a sketch of it. 
This w^as on the second day, when the outer covering 
was removed, and immense crowds were gathering 
round, and working themselves up into a state of reli- 
gious enthusiasm. 

There being nothing more to see, I returned slowly 
towards the city. On my way I observed a crowd col- 
lected round one of the ruined mausolea, and alighting, 
pushed my way in. I found that an old gentleman liud 
.selected with great good taste thqmsplcndid dome as a 
protection for his htireem; and the crowd around wjia 
composed of his friends and relatives, w'aiting wiDi 
music and banners to conduct him in triumph to his 
home. Luckily the ladies were in the act of mounting 
their donkeys, and the old gentleman had bestridden his 
mule, before my presence, so great was tho excitement, 
attracted any attention. I was then good-humouredly 
informed that 1 had committed an indiscretion, and re- 
quested to withdraw, which I did with divers apologies. 

On entering the gate, I found the streets still crowded 
with spectators and the remnant of the procession. 
Every shop w'as shut, and on all possible places women 
and children were crowded to see the sight. Presently 
a tremendous din of drums and hautboys was heard 
approaching from behind, and an immense mass of 
excited Moslems came rushing in various directions ; 
so that 1 was thrust up into a corner, and very nearly 
knocked down and trampled under foot. It turned out 
that a pilgrim of especial sanctity — a great sheik — was 
making his triumphal entry, surrounded by a huge band 
of bigots, weaving broad red and green banners, shouting, 
and drumming, and piping. Wvery one seemed anxious 
to see this man pass ; and the afiluence of spectators 
was so great in the narrow crooked street, that the 
procession w'as compelhid to stop at every few steps. 
This was tho anly occasion on which anything like 
the intolerance for which 'Mpslems are so famous was 
exhibited. A singlemtone was flung at me, and struck 
me in the side ; bul^yeral bystanders, who saw what 
happened, expressed nheir disapprobation of the action, 
whilst the followers the sheik passed by in gloomy 
silence. I must not vorget, however, that a furious 
little old woman attacked me with her tongue during 
the whole time the procession was defiling by, caUing 
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me a dog, a miscreant, a hog, a Jew, and a Christian ; 
and at length worked herself up to such a pitch of fury, 
that sho said she would strike me on the mouth, and 
took'off her slippers to carry out the threat. T wo good- 
natured dames hereupon interfered, and seizing hold of 
the old lady, who cursed and swore like Termagaunt, 
conjured me, * by my head and eyes,* to get out of 
her clutches, for that she was a devil. I thanked them 
for their assistance, and taking their advice, began 
working my way along the street ; but it was a long 
time before I ceased to hear the 'volley of imprecations 
that was sent over the heads of the crowd to my ad- 
dress. 

I should have liked to be present at one of the feasts 
given by one of the returning pilgrims that night, listen- 
ing to the wonderful stories he related, and to the sage 
commentaries of his guests, but this was out of the 
question. It is true that I received an invitation from 
niy donkey-boy^ who told me that all the ‘ respectable * 
Assinegos were going to gather at the house of one 
of the fraternity who had performed the pilgrimage; 
but this was rather intended as a compliment than 
anything else, and I was not tempted to disturb their 
humble festivities by my presence. I may mention that 
most of the pilgrims bring hack a variety of relies as pre- 
sents to their friends — snoli as bottles of water of a cer- 
tain hoi}" well called Zarnzam, fragments of the kiswah, 
to be used as amulets, &c. A great number, as 1 liavc 
already mentioned, have attended to their commercial 
interests, and return witli hales of scarfs — some- 

times bound round the head in lieu of an ordinary tur- 
ban — and various Indian manufactures. Frankincense 
and kohl — a cosmetic used for painting the borders of 
the eyes, and thus imparting that lustre for which 
Oriental women are celebrated — ^form inii)ortant articles 
of Arabian commerce. 

The next morning I was again out carl}^ at the ITas- 
wah. Every position from M'hicli a view could be com- 
manded was already occupied, especially the sides of 
the mounds that lino the first portion of the road, the 
cemetery that extends beneath the walla in the direction 
i of the Tombs of the Caliphs, and the house-tops of the 
I suburb on the left. A heavy damp mist at first covered 
the country, and gave it a cheerless aspect. At the 
ITaswah I found large crowds assembled round the 
mahmal, now uncovered. A considerable detachment 
of the pacha’s regular infantry, in their slovenly white 
uniforms and red tarbooshes, was drawn up close by ; 
whilst the Arnaout cavalry were citlier gallopping up 
and down the plain, showing off their horsemanship, 
and brandishing their long quivering spears, or lying 
lazily about, waiting the order to march. A good deal 
of delay took place. Probably the emir thought it pro- 
pitious to wait for the appearance of the sun from be- 
hind the veil of mist, which soon, indeed, impelled by a 
slight north wind, went rolling away towards the range 
of Mokattam. The dazzling desert, with its long ma- 
jestic slopes ; the promontories of cultivated laujjl ; the 
white palaces; the ruined tombs ; the tapering palms ; 
the domes, and minarets, and ramparts of the city ; the 
giant walls of the distant citadel, with its enormous 
mosque, revealed themselves at once to the eye ; whilst 
the flanks and gorges of the mountains remained long 
encumbered with gloomy clouds. 

By the side of the sacr^ litter knelt a camel, which 
is looked upon with greatffespect by the people, on ac- 
count of the following story -.—Three years ago, it is 
said, the animal which bore the mahmal fell down in 
the desert, and died. This was«an unexampled occur- 
rence, and caused a mighty perplexity. The emir did 
not like to elevate one of the ordinary beasts of burden 
to the honourable post thus left Ijwant. A halt took 
place : but much time would havobeen spent in useless j 
discussions, had not a wild cameljsuddonly appeared in | 
the distance, hastening to put itaBf, of its own free-will, 
at the disposition of the emir! So remarkable a cir-* 
cumstance caused a deviation from the usual custom, 
according to which a ftesh camel is chosen every*time ; 


and the fine animal I now witnessed— which had pro- 
bably strayed from a Bedouin encampment— had al- 
ready three times performed the pilgrimage to Mecca. 
I may mention that the Arabs say— I beliern without 
foundation — ^ihat seven mahraals, from seven sovereign 
princes, are yearly sent to the Holy City, and that there 
is always a race between the camels which shall first 
enter tlie temple. Fortune never fails to give the vic- 
tory to the Egyptian, 

The striking up simultaneously of a European and a 
ii.ativc tune by two rival bands — the gathering of the 
escort, and the rush of the crowd to line the road— an- 
nounced that the procession was about to comineneo. 
I hastened to return, and take up a position near the 
gate, from which I could obtain a view down the whole 
of the little defile by which the mahmal was to approach. 
The people seemed extremely anxious and excited, espe- 
cially the women, and devotional exclamations resounded 
on all sides. At length the burnished instruments and 
glittering^ayonets of the Nizatn made their appeurarice, 
clearing tn^ way through the agitated crowd, and the 
mahmal, swinging slowly from side to side witli the step 
of the camel, followed close behind. As it advanced, 
the shouting became vehement and enthusiastic, and 
there was a general rusli of those who occupied the fore- 
most ranks to touch the sacTcd ol)ject. Most of those 
who could not get sufficiently near to lay their hands 
on the litter, rai.sed thetn in the air, as if invoking a 
blessing. 

Irnrnediatfdy hcdiind the mahm.'il rode tlie Shcik-el- 
Garnol, or Sheik of the Camel, one of the remarkable 
characters of tlie procession. Ho seemed a man of 
jibout sixty years of age, strongly built, and covered 
with hair. A pair of draw'crs v/as his only article of 
clothing. TTis head w^as bare and bald, and he kept 
rolling it frcmi side to side in a most painful manner, 
lie accompanies the caravan during its wdiole journey; 
and from the time he leaves Cairo until he returns, 
never once ceases to revolve his head. What a state 
his brain must he in ! 

Next followed the emir and his attendants, on gor- 
geously-caparisoned horses ; and then a group of camels, 
with bright - coloured saddles, decorated with flsigs. 
These, it was said, had, during successive year.s, been 
the bearers of the mahmal, and had been maintained 
by the government in idleness ever since. Then came 
a large band of native music, and the procession w^as 
closed by some five or six hundred irregular cavalry, 
mounted on rough -looking, but sturdy horses, and some 
armed with spears, others with firelocks. They were a 
wild-looking, uncouth set, and rode pell-mell, sometimes 
dashing in among the people, sometimes simulating a 
charge. As they crowded beneath the sombre arch of 
the Gate of Victory, whilst the vast crowd behind came 
precipitating itself from side to side to follow them, they 
imparted a very picturesque aspect to the scene. 

Knowing tliat it w"ould be useless to follow the pro- 
cession of the mahmal through the narrow streets of 
the city, where it is slowly paraded, in order that the 
greatest x>(>8Biblc number of people may behold and 
touch it, 1 determined to ride round the walls, and 
choose a good position at the citadel to see the finale 
of the ceremony. On ra}" way, I noticed that the clouds 
were still hanging heavy and thick over the range of 
Mokattam ; I never saw them assume so meteoric a 
character in Egypt. On all the rest of the scene, how- 
ever, the sun shone brilliantly. After passing the 
Caliphs’ Tombs, and the ruined suburbs in their neigh- 
bourhood, we entered by the gate leading to the citadel, 
and soon reached the lofty platform from which, it is 
said, the last of the Mamlooks ipook a leap to save his 
life. Here a kiosque, which was in course of construc- 
tion for Mohammed All — then sinking under the illness 
which removed, him from the government of Egypt- 
afforded a splendid view over the two large spaces that 
lie between the foot of the citadel and the town— the 
Bumcileh to the right, and the Karameidan to the left. 
These spaces are divided by a long row of low buildings 
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and a gate. Over the first rises that magnificent struc- 
ture the mosque of Sultan llassan ; whilst the second 
is surrounded by barracks and public stores. The innu- 
merable minarets of the beehive -like city, with here 
and there a garden, stretched beyond*, then came a 
broad plain of verdure, streaked by the silvery reaches 
of the Nile; and in the background, from their un- 
bounded basement of desert, rose in calm grandeur, 
cleaving the placid bosom of the sky, those mystic 
monuments, those eternal enigmas, *the star-pointing 
Pyramids!’ 

A rush of voices drew my attention to the great 
square of Kumeilch, into which, from fifty avenues, a 
. countless multitude — a sea of all bright colours — came 

pouring. Presently the soldiers, the mahmal — the 
whole procession, closed by the irregular horse, that 
came gallopping after, as if in pursuit, made its appear- 
ance. The Kutncileli was soon traversed, and in tlie 
Karameidan tlie Nizam formed a vast hollow square 
close at our feet. I now understood that Abbas Pacha, 
with all the grandees of Cairo, were sitting in a divan 
below, waiting to receive the mahmal. The spectacle 
that followed was curious. Tlio people gathered round 
in vast crowds : the Arnaouts performed their evolu- i 
tioDS in the vacant spaces, wliilst tlic camel bearing 
the mahmal was introduced into tlie hollow square. 
The band now struck up the Polka! and to this profane 
tune did the camel, bearing the sacred litter, move 
seven times ‘round, each time increasing its speed, until 
it came to a gallop. A tremendous cheer followed ; 
and then the crowd began to disperse. Great numbers 
of people, however, followed the mahmal to the gate 
of the citadel, where I w^ent to meet it. Here the cover- 
ing, which is the sacred part, was taken off, in order 
to be conveyed to a small mosque, to be kept in safe 
custody until W'anted at certain periods of the year, 
when it is paraded about at several religious festivals 
held in various parts of Egypt, and at length cut up 
and distributed as relics. 

During the process of taking it to pieces, the French 
artist I have before mentioned made another sketch. 
It seems this w*aB observed; for wiien the Bheik-cl- 
Gamel passed us on his way liome, the boy that led his 
camel called out to him, and said, * Tins is the dog tliat 
was making a picture of the mahmal ' ’ The sheik 
glanced at us, gave an extra roll of bis head, and re- 
plied, ‘ It is no matter, my son ; it is no matter.’ And 
so ends my account' of the great event — the Heturii of 
tlie Pilgrims from Mecca. 

some pepper and salt, and then filled it with water. 
With an effort she placed it over the tiny fire in the 
stove, and watched and skimmed it as it gradually 
boiled. She then drew forward a small table, covered 
it with a coarse clean doth, and neatly arranged on it 
two bowls, plates, knives and forks, together with a 
yug of water, and half a brown loaf. Having finished 
these arrangements, she took some needlework, and 
seated herself near the stove. At length the hour of 
one sounded from a neighbouring church, and the pupils 
of Maitre Caillot rose from their seats, and with a 
politeness which cliildren in this country would do well 
to imitate, bowed respectfully to their teacher, and then 
to Mademoiselle Louise, before they withdrew. The 
old man sighed as the la^ little gray blouse disappeared. 

* Three francs a week,’ he said, * are all I can earn by 
teaching ; and yet thou seest, Louise, 1 toko as much 
pains to improve these little plebeians as when I 
directed the hand of tlie king’s sun.’ 

M. Caillot's lot had indeed been one of strange 
vicissitude. The office of writing-master to the royal 
princes had been for a number of years hereditary in 
his family. His ancestor had instructed Louis XIV. ; 
and fits son, in due course, taught the dauphin; and 
so on in regular succession, until the disastrous events j 
of the Revolution brouglit tlie good Louis XVI. to ! 
the scaffold, and consigned liis innoc^ent little son to ! 
a lingering deatli. Then M. Caillot lost his office, and ' 
very nearl}^ liis life. He had saved scarcely anything 
from the wreck of liis possessions, and now lived in 
great poverty witli his granddaughter. She was his j 
only reni.iining relative, with the exception of an | 
aged female cousin — Madame Thcrese — who lived at 
the otlier side of Paris, and whose circumstances were 
as indigent as liis own. Louise was an arnialde, atlbc- 
tioiiate girl ; slic attended lier grandfather, did the 
household business, and yet found time to earn a few 
sous by needlework, so as to add to the small pittance 
which M. Caillot gained by teaching writing to a 
few of their neighbours’ children. lie was certainly 
very poor, and yet there was a circumstance that ap- 
peared to Louise very mysterious. Her grandfather, 
when in a communicative mood, often spoke of a trea- 
sure he possessed, and which she should inherit; and 
on one occasion he showed tier a green tin box, care- 
fully locked, wliich he said contained a precious posses- 
sion, not available to liim, as ho could never bring him- 
self to part with it, but which w*ould one day enrich 
her. This box he always kept cautiously secreted at 
the head of his bed ; and Louise could not help some- 
times wondering why grandpapa would not use his 
treasure, and prevent them suffering so much from 
poverty ; yet fearing to annoy him, she never spoke on 
the subject, but quietly put her trust in God, humbly 
hoping that in His good time their circumstances might 
alter. 

A change indeed came, but it was one that filled the 
tender heart of Louise with sorrow. One day, about 
six months from the time when our narrative opens, 

M. Caillot complained of being very ill: a sort of 
numbness seized his limbs, and he Lad scarcely strength 
to reach his bed. Louise immediately warmed water 
to bathe his feet, and begged the mistress of the house 
to fetcli a doctor. While waiting his arrivsd, the old 
man said in a feeble voice, * Louise,’ 

* Well, dear grandpapa ? ’ ” 

* Deatli is approaching, my child. I feel I have not 
long to live; and but Ibr leaving thee, 1 should feel 
quite happy. 1 leave tjiee, my child, in the midst of a 
dangerous world, yet 1 ibel assured the goodness of God 
will never forsake thee as long as thou continuest to 
keep His commandtfaents. 1 have very little to give 
thee : the sale of theuurniture will do little more than 
pay the rent *, and rA other possessions, with one ex- 
ception, are of triflin^alue. Give me the tin box at 
^he head of the bed.’ ^jouisc did so; and the old roan 
put a small key of curious workmanship into her hand. 

‘ Try, Louise,’ he said, * to earn your livelihood by 

THE OLD WRITING-MASTER’S HEIRESS. 

A STOUV FOR YOUNll PEOCLE. 

‘ Draw your l^ir-strokes lightly, Henri ; lean heavily 
on the down strokes, and round off your capitals 
bravely. There : very good ! ’ * Armand, you are not 
attentive to-day. I can tell you, little boy, your poor 
mamma, who works so hard to pay for your instruction, 
cannot afibrd to have you idling.’ * Now, Jaques, finish 
your copy, and sign your name with a bold fiourisli at 
the end ! ’ So did old Maitre C.Hillot address his writing 
class, composed of three ruddy-faced boys, whose coarse 
habiliments and rough hands showed that they belonged 
to the lower rank of life. Tlic pupils were seated at a 
ricketty-looking desk, in the scantily-furnished upper 
room of a house situated in one of the meanest and 
most obscure suburbs of Paris. The master was a thin 
man, bent from age, but whose vivid glance and sliarp 
careworn features seemed to tell that the vigour of 
his mind was unimpaired. While standing behind 
the boys, and instructing them in the art of penman- 
ship, he would sometimes pause and sigh, and look 
rouhd at a very young girl who was busy at the earthen 
stove preparing bread soup for their dinner. She was 
a fair-hail^ delicate-looking creature, about fifteen, and 
small for that age ; her little hands were scarcely able , 
to lift the earthen ]^t, in which sbe put two thin slices 
of bread, an buion, a few sweet herbs, a bit of dripping. 
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honest industry ; but if your resources fail, then open 
this box, dispose of its contents, and they will bring you 

A sum of money. They are * But here his voice 

failed, his breathing became laboured, and pressing 
once more the hand of his beloved child, he expired 
just as the physician and tlie landlady entered the 
room. The former, seeing that all was over, imme- 
diately withdrew, and the latter busied herself in per- 
forming the last sad offices for the dead. As to poor 
Louisa- she was stupified with grief; and it was not 
until nic funeral was over, and she found herself alone, 
that she was able to rouse herself, and consider her 
situation. 

The door opened, and her landlady, Madame Duval, 
entered. * Well, Mademoiselle* Louise,’ she said, * I am 
come to ask what you intend to do ? lias your grand- 
fatlier left any money?’ 

* No, madame, nothing but one five-franc piece and a 
few sous. But perhaps you will have tlic kindness to 
put me in the way of disposing of the furniture, Avhich 
will, I hope, pay your rent and the other expenses?* 

* It will hardly do that,’ said the landlady, casting a 
scornful glance around. * And then pray how are you 
to live?’ 

‘ I can work neatly, madame ; and I hope you will 
kindly allow me to remain with you, while I try to 
procure employment.’ 

* Oh, if that’s all you have to depend on,’ cried the 
landlady, * I promise you I cannot afford to keep you 
here. Why, child, in these hard times a young crea- 
ture like you could not earn enough to keep you from 
starving, and then how am 1 to be paid for your lodg- 
ing?’ 

* You need not fear, madame,’ said Louise a little 
proudl 3 % ‘that I shall be a burden to you. Though 
dear grandpapa did not leave mo money, he told me he 
left me a “ treasure” in this tin box; but I am not to 
open it until I am really iu want.’ 

‘ Oh, that alters the case,’ said the woman. ‘ Of 

I course, my dear Mademoiselle Louise, 1 shall be most 
happy to have you here; indeed I was only jesting 

I I when I spoke of sending you away. But wont you open 
I the box now ? I’m sure you must be anxious to see 
j what it contains.’ 

‘No, madame,’ said Louise firmly; ‘I must obey 
I grandpapa’s wishes, and not open it unless 1 fall to 
f earn a livelihood by work.’ 

‘ As you please, my dear child ; as j^ou please,’ replied 
Madame Duval. But she thought to herself, ‘ She is 
an oddity, like her old grandfather : I must humour her 
for the present, and keep her here, so that I shall secure 
share of the treasure.* 

In pursuance of this plan, the landlady lavished fond 
i words and caresses on Louise : she invited her to cat 
with herself, and took care to provide some little deli- 
cacy for dinner. She disposed of the furniture to the 
host advantage; and after having satisfied all claims, 
presented Louise with three francs, saying — ‘ Sqp, my 
dear, how well it is for you to have an attached friend 
to manage your little affairs : if less carefully disposed 
of, your furniture would not have brought half the 
sum.’ 

Louise M'as a gentle, well-principled girl ; but slie was 
young, and the pernicious flattery and indulgence of 
her false friend soon produced an evil effect on her 
mind. She indeed fell speedily into idle habits. She 
procured some work from a neighbouring sliop, but the 
remuneration was very small ; and she often thought, 
as she held her needle with a lisHess hand — * How tire- 
some it is to work so long for a few sous : I really think 
I might open grandpapa’s box, and enjoy what he has 
left me ! ’ 1 

It happened one day that Lou^c saw a very pretty 
bonnet in a milliner’s window ; it deemed as if it would 
exactly fit her, and she inquirec/the T>ricc. * Fifteen 
francs,’ the milliner said. ‘ Very cheap, indeed too 
cheap; but it would become niademoiselle so niucb, 
that she would lot her have it at first cost.’ 
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Louise looked and hesitated. Her conscience wliis- ; 
pered, * You have not got the money ; and even if 
you had, fifteen francs could be better spent than in 
gratifying vanity.’ ‘ But the bonnet is so pretty,’ she 
thought again ; ‘ and 1 can open grandpapa’s box to- 
niglit, and then I shall be so rich, that fifteen francs 
will scorn a trifle.* Conscience was silenced, though 
not satisfied; and Louise returned to the liouse of 
Madame Duval. They sat down to dinner ; but the 
young girl felt so agitated that she could not eat. 

‘ Madame,* she said at last, * 1 think I will open the 
box to-night. You know I have tried to work, and 
could earn but little, and ’tis right that 1 should repay 
you for your kindness.* . 

At these words the landlady embraced her. ‘ Oh, 
my dear child,’ she said, ‘ you know I love you so muc.h, 

I that I would gladly have you here without any pay- 
ment. But come, where is the key ? Ixit us look at ' 
3 ’oiir treasure.’ | 

Louise^^roduced the key, unlocked the box, nn<l | 
raised the ^vor. Madame Duval thrust in her eager j 
hand, and drew forth — what? — a bundle of manuscripts i 
carefully tied up. They were evidently written by j 
juvenile hands, and looked, indeed, like schoolboys’ 
copy-books. The landlady and Louise looked carefully 
through them, hoping they might contain bank-notes, 
or some paper of value ; but when nothing of the kind 
appeared, tiie rage of Madame Duval knew no bounds. 

She accused M. Caillot and his granddaughter of being 
impostors, and even threatened the poor girl with being 
sent to prison. 

Louise was quite stunned by her misfortune, and 
could 8cnn!ely find words to implore the compassion of 
her cruel landhidj’. At length, having exhausted her 
.anger in various abusive epithets, Madame Duval 
stripped the poor cliild of everything she possessed, i 
leaving her nothing hut a few ragged garments to cover 
her, and then turned her out of doors, to seek a shelter 
where slu; could. 

Night was fast approaching, and Louise found her- 
self in a dreadful situation ; sent .at such an hour to 
wander, penniless and half naked, through the streets 
of Paris. AVlieri Madame Duval^was closing the door, 
Louise ventured to ask her for the fatjil tin box. 

* No,’ replied she, ‘ that ma 3 ^ be worth a few sous, so I 
shall keep it ; but if you wish for the trumpery pai)ers 
in it, 3 'ou may have them, as a precious souvenir of your 
thicvisli old grandfatlicr.’ So saying, the cruel woman 
threw her the carefully-tied-up manuscripts, and tlicn 
shut the door. 

The heiirt of Louise was humbled ; slic felt no incli- 
nation to return railing for railing, ‘ I have deserved 
this misfortune,’ she thought; ‘it comes na the just 
punishment of my idle sellishncss. May God protect 
me, and enable me to act better in future ! ’ After a 
short but fervent prayer, her mind felt calmed, and she 
bethought herself of the aged cousin of her grandfather, 
Madame Thcr(>se. ‘ I will go to her,’ she said, ‘ .and ask 
her to let me share her lodging ; and perhaps, by work- 
ing hard, I may contribute to her support as well as nly 
own.’ Holding her grandfather’s papers carefully in 
her hand, she set out. The humble lodging of Aladame 
Tlicrese was situated in an obscure suburb, and Louise 
had some difficulty in finding it out. At length a good- 
n.Htured shoemaker, living in the same street, directed 
her to the door, and the young girl knocked gently. 

* Come in,’ said a feeble voice. Louise entered.’ 

The room was small, but very clean ; a bed, covered 

with a white quilt, occupied one corner, and a cupboard j 
another; at the side was a small earthen stove, in 
which a few sticks were burning, and two or three 
chairs and a table completed the furniture of the apart- 
ment. Madame Therese was seated on a low stool 
near the stove ; her dress, thougli humble, was very 
clean, and her gray hair, drawn tightly under a muslin 
cap, gave a venerable air to her wrinkled features. 

She had been for many years so crippled by rheumatism, 
us to be unable to walk ; but her hands being free frofn 
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the disease, she was constantly employed in knitting, 
and thus gained" a scanty subsistence. Yet often in the 
cold dark days of winter the poor widow would have 
perished but for the timely assistance of a few charit- 
able neighbours, who, out of their own small supply, 
used to bring her little presents of soup, bread, and 
firing. It was now four years since she had seen 
Louise, her own infirmities, and those of M. Gaillot, 
having prevented their meeting: indeed so secluded 
was her life, that she did not even know of her cousin’s 
death, and was therefore much surprised both at seeing 
Louise, and hearing all she had to tell. 

Encouraged by the maternal kindness with which 
she was received, the young girl made a frank confes- 
sion of her errors, and concluded by saying — ^“Now, 
dear madame, if you will allow me to share your room, 
I will try, with the blessing of God, to be some comfort 
and assistance to you. 1 am young and strong ; and 
indeed I will try to work hard.’ 

‘ You are welcome, my dear child,’ replied Madame 
Thermae : ‘ while God spares me, we will never part ; 
indeed I feel assured that He has sent you to me, and 
that all our misfortunes, if borne w'ith cheerful resigna- 
tion, will prove for our real g(»od.’ 

She then set herself busily to prepare some bread 
soup, and when it was ready, pressed Louis^ affection- 
ately to partake of it. Afterwards she made her share 
her clean hard bed ; and the young girl, happy to 
have found so truly good a friend, slumbered peacefully 
till morning. 

When Louise awoke, she set herself to consider her 
present situation, and resolved to leave nothing undone 
that might contribute to her cousin's comfort. Ac- 
cordingly, having dressed lieraelf, she assisted Madame 
Thermae in putting on her clothes, and then arranged 
the room neatly, while the old lady prepared breakfast 

* How handy and useful you lire, my child !’ 

‘Oh, aunt — will you allow me to call you aunt? — I 
was always accustomed to attend dear grandpapa, and 
shall be glad to do the same for you.’ 

Their light meal over, Louise asked her aunt, as she 
now called her, to lock up in the cuplmrd her grand- 
father’s manuscripts rfor although she could sec no 
intrinsic value in them, yet, as a memento of him, she 
prized them. 

The old lady looked at them. ‘ 1 am a poor 
scholar,’ she said ; ‘ but certainly these papers appear 
to me like a schoolboy’s scribbling. I cannot think 
why my poor cousin called them a treasure. How- 
ever, for liis sake we will put them up carefully, and I 
certainly feel indebted to them for bringing you to me.* 

Madame Therese then lent Louise a cloak with which 
to cover her shabby garments, and directed her to a 
large haberdasher’s shop, where she might succeed in 
gaining employment. 

It was situated in one of the busiest streets of I'aris, 
and a number of gaily-dressed people were purchasing 
at the counter when Louise entered. Ready -made 
shirts, blouses, and children’s clothes were among the 
articles sold ; and these Louise hojied to be employed 
in making. She advanced timidly towards the mistress 
of the establishment, and said, ‘ If you please, madame, 
do you require a workwoman ? ’ 

* Not at present,* was the reply ; and poor Louise was 
turning aw^ay, when the woman added, ‘ If you can 
work well, and on low terms, I may find something for 
you to do. Have you any one to recommend yx)u ?’ 

‘ Only my cousin with whom I live. 

‘Who is she?' 

‘ Her name is Madame Thert^se Gaillot. She lives in 
a room, No. 27, Rue —S— ; but she cannot come out of 
doors, for she is disabled by rheumatism.* 

The shopkeeper laughed. * A fine recommendation 
ti^rfy i You don’t suppose, child, that in this establish- 
ment we trust our work to persons who can give no 
better reference than you offer?’ 

The teitfs stood in the young girl’s eyes. ‘Good- 
morning, madame, ' she said humbly, and left the shop. 


She recollected passing another warehouse of less splen- 
did appearance in the next street, and thither she turned 
her steps. There had been a heavy fall of rain, and 
the pavement was muddy. As Louise walked slowly 
on, she struck her foot against something that jingled ; 
she stooped, and took up what looked like a lump of 
mud, but felt very heavy. Louise wiped it, and tlicii 
perceived it was a purse. With some difficulty she 
opened the clasp, and found it contained twenty gold 
pieces. What a treasure ! Her first feeling w^ joy ; 
her second, ‘ This money is not mine ; I must seek for 
the owner, and return it.’ She then resolved to take it 
to Madame Therftse, and be guided by her advice as to 
the best means of restoring it. Securing it carefully in 
the folds of her dress, sh^ entered the second shop, and 
applied for work. She met with a similar refusal ; and 
with a heavy heart was quitting the shop, when a few 
words spoken at the counter arrested her attention. 
An elderly gentleman was purchasing some gloves, and 
when the parcel was handed to him, he said, * 1 fear, 
madame, I must be in your debt for these until to- 
morrow, for I have just been so careless as to lose m^ 
purse.* 

‘ Ah, monsieur, what a pity ! As to the gloves, don’t 
mention them I pray; it will do to pay for them at 
any time. Rut hoiv did monsieur lose his purse ? ’ 

‘I can scarcely tell. I remember taking out my 
pocket-handkercl)ief in tlie street next to this, and pro- 
bably drew my purse out with it ; but I cannot be cer- 
tain. It was rathiir a serious loss — twenty Naxiolcons.’ 

Louise advanced eagerly — ‘ Monsieur,* she said, * I 
believe T liave found your purse ;* and she handed him 
the one she had found, 

‘ You are a very honest little girl,* said he ; * this is 
indeed my purse, which 1 never expected to sec again. 
And now what Blmll 1 give you for finding it?’ 

* Thank you, monsieur ; I do not expect anything.’ 

‘ That’s no reason why you should Jiot be rewarded. 
You look poor : tell me where you live? ’ 

Louise replied that she lived with her cousin, an old 
woman, and was now seeking for work to support them 
both. 

‘Madame,* said the gentleman, turning to the mis- 
tress of the shop, ‘ will you, on my recommendation, 
8up])ly this girl with work. .1 heard you refuse her 
just now, as you said she could give you no reference. 
I tliink we may both be assured of her honest prin- 
ciples.’ 

‘ Certainly, monsieur, I shall have much pleasure in 
trying her ; and if she works well, I shall be able to 
supply her with pretty constant employment.* 

‘Now,’ said the gentleman, turning to Louise, ‘here 
arc four Napoleons for you; they are only the just re- 
w^ard of your honesty. I leave Paris to-morrow with 
my family, and shall probably he absent for some 
months, otherwise I would ask my wife to call at your 
lodging ; but on our return, I hope she will be able to 
see you. Here is a card with my name and address.’ 

Louise gratefully thanked the kind gentlemap, who 
hastened from the sliop ; and she then took the mate- 
rials for a shirt, promising to bring it back finished the 
next day. What joyful news she had on her return for 
Madame Therese, and how cheerfully did they partake 
together of their evening meal, to which a salad and 
a bit of cheese were added, to make a little feast ! 

Louise continued to work hard and steadily. Winter 
set in this year with unusual severity, and poor Madame 
Thermae became quite disabled. Rheumatism attacked 
her hands as well as fter feet, and rendered licr quite 
unable to work. She suffered dreadful pain at night, 
which Louise sougl^ tenderly to relieve by rubbing 
and chafing her lirablEr The fbur Napoleons were gra- 
dually expended in Providing medicines and nourish- 
ing food for the invaVd. Taught by adversity, Louise 
learnt to for^t hersllf, and M'as never more happy 
than when ministering to the wants of her aunt Be- 
fore the end of February, their money was all spent, 
and the earnings of Louise, always small, were farther 
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diminished by the expense of candle -ligh^ and the 
necessity of giving up much time to attending the in- 
valid. To add to their trials, the young girl’s own 
health began to fail. Loss of rest, constant sitting at 
her needle, and want of sufilcient food, produced their 
usual effect. She became pale and thin, her breathing 
was quick, and her appetite failing. 

Madame TherC'se became much alarmed about her. 
One day she remarked her frequently putting her band 
on her side, and sighing as if in pain. 

’ My child,’ said the old woman, * the good gentleman ! 
whose purse you found is a physician. 1 am sure if he 
knew of your illness, he would do something for you. 
Will you, then, call at his house to-day, for indeed 1 feel 
uneasy about you?’ • 

Louise felt reluctant to go. She feared it would look 
like begging from one who had already done much for 
her ; but her aunt fearing that her health was seriously 
affected, managed to satisfy her scruples, and induced 
her to go. 

Nothing but disappointment awaited them. Louise 
found the house shut up, and the old man who was left 
in charge of it told her the family were not expected 
home for two months. She returned sorrowfully to 
her lodging, and continued with Mkdame Therese to 
struggle against poverty and illness. 

Wiien Dr Leverrier, the loser of the purse, at length 
returned to Paris, he called to mind the poor little girl, 
and one day, accompanied by his wile, sought out 
the humble lodgings of Madame Therese. Ascending 
tile dark, narrow staircase, they knocked at the door, 
and the voice of Madame Thorosci said ‘ Come in.’ 
They entered. Tlie room, though perfectly clean, looked 
almost bare ; every little article of furniture had by 
degrees been parted with to meet the necessities of the 
poor inmates. Louise, whose weakness had consider- 
ably increased, was seated on a bundle of straw, wliich 
formed their only bed, and her wasted lingers were 
feebly endeavouring to finish some work which ouglit 
to have been returned tlic day before. So changed was 
! her appearance, that Dr Leverrier could scarcely rccog- 
| i niae her ; but she knew liim, and blushed deeply as she 
I rose and said, * Aunt, this is the kind gentleman who 
gave me the money.’ 

‘ I am sorry,’ said Madame Leverrier, * to sec you 
look so poorly ; but we are come now to do wdiat w e 
can to relieve you, and 1 hope, iilease God, you wdll 
soon Ixj well.’ She then entered into conversation with 
the old woman, wdiile her husband inquired into Louise’s 
state of health. He found she had no fixed disease, 
nothing which might not be removed by good food, 
fresh air, and freedom from toil. These he took care 
should be secured to her, by giving her aunt a sum of 
money sufficient for their present necessities, and pro- 
mising to continue it until both the invalids should be 
restored. 

They then took their leave, followed by the grateful 
blessings of Louise and her aunt. That evening Madame 
Leverrier sent them a comfortable bed aud blankets, 
together with a warm gown and shawl for each. How 
comfortably they slept that night ! and how fervently 
did they bless the goodness of God in sending them 
such friends ! 

Dr Leverrier continued frequently to visit them : he 
used to send Louise out to walk, and sometimes sat 
with her aunt during her absence. One day he asked 
the old lady to tell him all the particulars of their his- 
tory, w'hich she very willingly did. When she men- 
tioned the manuscripts which m. Caillot had bequeatlied 
to his granddaughter as a treasure, and wliich had 
proved so useless to her, he beciline (p^eatly interested. 
He was a member of several fjientific societies, and 
very fond of antiquarian researcjjf ; it therefore occurred 
to him that the papers mighjj possibly possess some 
value, and he asked anxiously see ’ hem. 

* You can have them, and welcome, monsieur,’ said 
Madame Therese. * Louise, poor child, was jgreatly 
attached to her grandfather, and for his sake she keeps 


them carefully locked up. I will open the cupboard 
and get them for you.* 

Accordingly, she handed Dr Leverrier the bundle 
tied up with tape. He opened it* and found it to con- 
sist of several small parcels. One of them was labelled, 

' The writing of his most gracious Majesty Louis XIV., 
in his eighth year, while instructed by me (Signed) 

L. Caiixot.’ Dated 1640. Another bad a similar su- 
perscription, describing it as tlie writing of the dauphin, 
the amiable pupil of Fenelon, and grandson to Louis 
XIV. Then came the first attempts at penmanship of 
Louis XV. Then the first copy-book of the unhappy 
Louis XVI. And lastly, tied up and covered with 
peculiar care, the writing of the little ‘ Captive King,’ 
Louis XVll. As we mentioned before, the office of 
writing-master to the royal family had been for many 
generations hereditary in that of M. Caillot, and these 
mementos of their princely pupils’ progress had been 
carefully treasured by each of its representatives, and 
transmtlil^ to his successor. They had all been w'ell j 
off, and tki^efore none of the family of Caillot had 1 
had any temptation to part with these precious relics , 
until they descended to the grandfather of Louise, who ; 
yet, ill the midst of his poverty, could not bring him- j 
self to sell them. He knew that, as antiquarian curio- | 
sities, tl]wy w'ould fetch a high price, and therefore j 
justly regarded them as forming a provision for Louise. 
The suddenness of liis death prevented his explaining 
to her in what their value consisted, and, as we have 
seen, she remained ignorant of it for a lung time. 

‘These are indeed treasures,’ said the doctor: *I 
know some persons who will gladly purchase them at a 
high rate. I liave no doubt they will bring Louise 
several thousand francs.’ 

Just then the young girl entered. Her eye glanced 
at the rolls of paper spread out on the little deal table. 

‘Ah,’ she said, ‘poor grandpapa’s manuscripts that 
ho ]>rized so highly ! 1 have often wondered why he 
valued them so much.’ 

‘Don’t wonder any more, my good girl,’ replied her 
friend. ‘ ’Dicy arc Indeed most valuable ; and I heartily 
congratulate you on your good fortune, wliich I hope 
and trust you will try to deserve.* 

He then explained to her the nature of the papers *, 
and when he mentioned the large sum which he ex- 
pected they w'ould sell for, Louise clasped her hands 
and exclaimed, ‘Oh, dear aunt, at last 1 shall be able to 
make you comfortable!’ Then turning to the doctor, 
‘Dear sir, how can 1 ever thank you for your kind- 
ness I ’ 

It was all she could say, the sudden emotion was too 
much for her ; and Dr Ijcverrier took his leave, carrying 
the manuscripts with him, and jiromising to return as 
soon as possible. 

Two days elapsed, and on the third morning, as 
Louise was preparing her aunt’s breakfast, the doctor 
entered. 

‘ Good-morning, my friends,’ he said ; ‘ I bring you 
good news. Louise,’ he added smiling, ‘how many 
thousand francs do you suppose yourself possessed of?’ 

‘ l^car sir, you are jesting! I cannot guess.’ 

‘Well, I will tell you my adventures since we last 
met, and then you can judge. I have a particular 
friend, the president of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and to him I took your manuscripts. He was in ec- 
stasies. “ They are invaluable,” he said ; “ quite unique 
— worth any money ! I am not very rich, and yet I ' 
would gladly give thirty thousand francs for them.” I I 
explained to him the circumstances connected with 
them, and told him that as 1 was acting for another, I | 
considered it my duty to obtkin the highest possible 
price for them. He quite agreed with me, aud directed 
me to a brother antiquary of immense wealth, who, he 
said, would, he was sure, purclxase them. Accordingly I 
took them to Monsieur I^mont (that is his name), and, 
as I expected, he was delighted with them. He finally 
offered to pay fifty thousand francs for them, which, 
considering it the full value for them, I agreed, in your 
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name, to accept. I have lodged the sum (about L.2000) 
to your credit in the bank. It will produce you a 
yearly income of about thtee thousand francs, and you 
have now only to consider how to spend it to the best 
advantage/ 

The Arst impulse of Louise was to kneel down and 
I humbly thank God for his great goodness. She then 
I affectionately embraced her aunt, and turning to Dr 
I Leverrier, ‘ Oh, sir, how can I thank you ! * It was all 
I she could say. 

The doctor sat with them for some time, and when 
Louise became calm, proceeded to discuss her future 
plans. She was ready to be guided implicitly by him ; 

< and his advice was, th.it she and her aunt should imme- 
diately remove to some neat, quiet lodging in the out- 
skirts of Paris, and when settled there, that Louise 
should apply hei’solf to the cultivation of her mind, in 
order to become fitted for the new rank in which she 
was to move. 

This judicious counsel was followed, and through the 
kind oflices of the doctor and his lady, Louise and her 
aunt were speedily established in a nice lodging in the 
suburbs. The young girl’s first care was to provide 
Madame Therese with every tiling necessary to her 
comfort ; her second, to engage teachers and purchase 
Wks for herself. Her efforts at self-improvement were 
crowned with success. Being now exempt frtirn bodily 
toil, her liealth became robust, .ind she acquired insen- 
sibly both polish of manner and refinement of appear- 
ance. No one who saw the neatly-dressed venerable 
old lady walking out, leaning on the arm of an elegant- 
looking girl, could have recognised Madame Therese 
and Louise as they appeared formerly. Dr Leverrier 
and his family continued to take the kindest interest 
in their welfare. He frequently invited tlicm to his 
iiouse, feeling sure that Louise was a safe and i>rofit- 
able companion for hia daughters. 

It happened one day that Louise and her aunt w’ere 
taking an airing with Madame Leverrier. They stopped 
at a shop to make some purchases, and as tiicy were 
coming out, an old woman accosted them, begging for 
alms. She was clothed in rags, and looked miserably 
poor. Madame Leverrier put a trifle in her hand, and 
was passing on, when she was surprised to see Louise j 
stop and look eagerly at the beggar woni ui. 

* Can it be !* said the young girl. * Are you Madame 
Duval?* 

‘ Yes,’ replied she, ‘ that is my name; but, mademoi- 
selle, how do you know me ? * 

‘I knew 3"ou well at one time: have you forgotten 
Louise Caillot?’ 

The unhappy woman hid her face with her hands, 
and said, ‘ Have pity on me — I am justly punished ! * 

Louise hastily explained to her friends who it was ; 
and Madame Leverrier having requested the shop- 
keeper to allow them the use of his parlour for a short 
time, they caused Madame Duval to come in and ex- 
plain how she came to be so sadly reduced. 

With many expressions of shame and humiliation, 
the unfortunate woman told them that, by a course of 
extravagance and idleness, she had gradually become 
poorer and poorer ; until at length everything she pos- 
sessed was seized for debt, and she was compelled to 
wander about begging. ‘ Then,* she said, ‘ when I 
found myself a homeless outcast without a frieud, I 
recollected my cruelty towards you, mademoiselle ; and 
I felt that the just vengeance of God was pursuing me 
for my sin against an orphan. I thought of all you 
must have suffered, and I longed to know what had 
become of you. I. am a miserable crekture both in 
mind and body : can you forgive me ?* 

Louise burst into tears. ‘ Most freely I forgive you, 
madame/ she said, * and will gladly do what I can to 
assist you.^ 

She then g^ve her some money, and having inquired 
where she lived, promised to. send her further assist- 
ance. The poor woman seemed ready to embrace her 
feet with thankfulness, but Louise and her friends has- 


tened awjiy, overcome with various emotions. Louise 
and her aunt spent that evening at the house of their 
friends ; and when Dr Leverrier came in, his wife told 
him their morning’s adventure. He listened to it with 
much interest, and asked Louise what she wished to 
have done for her ancient enemy. 

*I should like, sir,* she replied, * to relieve her wants, 
and afford her the means of support.’ 

‘Then you have no feeling of enmity towards her? 
Recollect how badly she treated you.* 

The young girl’s eyes filled with tears as she looked 
at him almost reproachfully. It was sufilcient answer. 

‘ You are right, my dear child,* said the doctor ; ‘ I 
spoke only to try you. True greatness of spirit is 
shown in forgiving an injury, not in returning it ; and 
after all, though she meant it not^ for good, Madame 
Duval has been the means of rendering you a real ser- 
vice ; for the hard season of adversity you have passed 
through has been the blessed means of subduing what 
was evil in your he.irt, and conferring on you “the 
ornament of a meek and quiet spirit.” * 


MACKAY»S ‘WESTERN WORLD.* | 

Two books of travels in the United States have just j 
come UTuler our notice — one in three volumes by Mr i 
Alexander Mackay,* the other a pocket volume by Mr 
Archibald Brentice. These w’orks differ not less in 
external aspect than in the manner in which they are 
written. That of Mr Mackay consists chiefly of a 
series of disquisitions on social and politie.'il topics, 
united by a thread of personal narrative; wliile the 
small volume of Mr I’rentioe is a lively description of 
a tour, and scarcely aspires to he instructive. Tn the 
meanwhile, laying the last- mentioned hook aside, 
propose to confine our attention to Mr Mackny's 
‘ Western World,* which, though tedious in many parts, 
is far from being without interest. The writer tells us 
in his preface that, from a residence of some time in 
tlic country, he has possessed better opportunities of 
drawing sound conclusions than travellers of an ordi- 
nary class ; and as far as we can judge, his views are 
warranted by the actual and prospective state of society. 
He would, however, be a very dull person who could 
travel through the United States without liaving his 
sentiments roused oiy divers matters of social concern, 
or who would not be impressed with the national great- 
ness that awaits our American brethren. 

Mr Mackay begins his observations at Boston, and 
thence proceeds southwards ; each place he visits being 
a peg wlicreon to hang a string of observations. New 
York suggests a disquisition on the comnicrci.'il policy 
of the States. At present, a contest rages between the 
manufacturing and agricultural interests, in reference 
to free trade ; but conversely to that which jirevaila in 
Britain. The American agriculturists and cotton growers 
desire freedom of import and export : the manufacturers 
alone desire protection ; they fear the spindles and looms 
of Lancashire. What a pity to And such men as Mr 
Webster and Mr Clay advocating restrictions on trade I 
In spite of all odds, the free-traderb are in the ascend- 
ant: the tarifi' bill of 1846 decided that custom-house 
duties should be taken only on a revenue basis. Yet 
that in effect tends to preserve monopoly, and a great 
modifleation of duties is contended for. While on this 
subject, our author refers to the vast injury which 
America could inflict on England. One is startled by 
a mere announcement of the fact. The internal peace 
and prosperity of Great Britain depend on the regular 
action of the cotton trade. Throw Lancasliire and 
Lanarkshire idle, by jvOpping tho supplies of cotton, 
and w'ho will say wlmt would be the consequences? 
For these supplies are dependent on America. 

* This is a dependcmxc observes Mr Mackay, ‘ which 
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cannot be contemplated with indifference. As regards 
the supply of cotton, we are as much at the mercy of 
America as if we were starving, and to her alone we 
looked for food. She need not withhold her wheat : 
America could starve us by withholding her cotton. 
True, it is as much her interest as ours to act diffe- 
rently ; and so lonf as it continues so, no difficulty will 
be experienced. But a combination of circumstances 
may be supposed in which America, at little cost to 
herself, might strike us an irrecoverable blow : a crisis 
might arise when, by momentarily crippling our in- 
dustry, she might push in and deprive us of the 
markets of the world. And who, should the oppor- 
tunity arise, will ' guarantee her forbearance ? . . . 
It is the consciousness of* this absolute dependence 
that induces many to look anxiously elsewhere for 
the supply of that for which we arc now wholly be- 
holden to a rival. The cultivation of cotton in India is 
no chimera ; the time may come when wo may ilnd it 
our safety.’ It should have been added, that the late 
opening of British ports to American corn is the best 
guarantee against the catastrophe which is feared. 

In America all is activity and hopefulness. The pos- 
sibility of doing great things, striking out new fields 
of enterprise, causes a universal restlessness. Keposc 
is unknown. In this old country we are at almost 
! every step governed by traditions : we are terrified to 
do anything which is not sanctioned by the usage of 
! centuries. No man is listened to who has not attained 
to gray hairs; if he is bald, so much the better. 
We have another social peculiarity. Politics do not 
form a quite respectable subject. Criticism of state 
policy is a kind of half treason. No man is so estimable 
i as he who candidly declares he neither understands nor 
I cares for matters of government. In America all this 
i : is different. Old men have there little to say -, young 
I ; men take the upper hand ; and politics are not only 
I perfectly respectable, but commendable. ‘The Ame- 
; rican,’ says Mr Mackay, ‘ is from his earliest boyhood 

I j inured to politics, and disciplined in political discussion. 

' ' Tlic young blood of America exercises an immense iii- 

fi lienee over its destiny. Perhaps it would be better 

I I were it otherwise. Frequently are elections carried, 

' ' in different localities, by the influence exerted on the 
i voters by the active exertions of young men who have 
I ■ as yet no vote themselves. A minor may, and often 

! : doe.s, make exciting party speeches, to an assembly i 
1; composed of men, many of whom might individually be 
! i his grandfather.’ We should be inclined to say that this 
I ! is going a little too far. There is a good mid-way in 
i everything. 

With something to condemn in their hot political 
j contests, we give the Americans credit for one thing, 
in whicli they are clearly our superiors. * In America 
I there is no volunteering one’s services as a representa- 
I tive.’ Suitable candidates are brought forward by com- 
mittees of electors, and no others have a chance of suc- 
cess. Volunteer candidates arc called * stump orators,’ 
and their pretensions are treated only with derision. 
How much better is this than the beggarly practice 
which prevails in Great Britain, where candidates con- 
descend to the meanness of seeking votes, and not only 
so, but of paying for them also — in England by bribes 
of money, in Scotland by expectancies of situations ! 

Mr Mackay mentions that few things are more sur- 
prising ill American society than the sway exerted by 
young unmarried ladies. With us, a IMiss fills a very 
subordinate social position : she is nobody, and enjoys j 
! consideration only through heif parents. In the States, | 
■ ‘ the mother is invariably eclip^d by her daughters,* | 
, who issue invitations, and receivl company, as if inde- 1 
I pendent beings. The moment :7 lady submits to the | 
I matrimonial tie, she is laid on t{^ shelf, and soon dis- 
; appears fVom general society. * ^hilst tlio young ladies 
engross all attention to themsel SIs, tli married ones sit 
neglected in the corners, despite Uio superiority which 
they may sometimes pCssess both in personal chaxipis and 
mental accomplishments.’ Possibly the great demand j 


for wives is the main cause of this social peculiarity. 
Our author speaks of the number of society meetings, at 
which young ladies assist nearly every night in the 
week. Dorcas soeictica are particular favourites, as 
they blend a bit of uinuaement and gossip witli tlie 
obligations of charity. ‘ I’he ladies of a congregation, 
married and expectant — the latter generally predomi- 
nating — ^meet in rotation at their respei'.tlve houses at an 
early hour in the afternoon, sew away industriously by 
themselves until evening, Avheh the young gentlemen 
are introduced with the tea and coffee : whereupon 
work is suspended, and a snug little party is the con- 
sequence, characterised by a good deal of flirtation, and , 
closed by prayer : the young men afterwards escorting 
the young ladies home, and t.aking leave of them, to 
meet again next week under the same happy circum- 
stances.* In general society, the conversation is said to 
be greatly made up of ‘ dreary commonplaces, jokes, 
and vaM# compliments.’ We would hazard the remark, 
that dllryet'sation cannot be more coramunplnee in 
America tnari it is iii ninety-nine houses in a hundred 
throughout England — a talk of furniture, the weather, 
articles of eating and drinking, the Opera, the last pic- 
ture exhibition, and the comparative lighting qualities 
of gas and candles. 

TrayeiJling in a railway car between Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, Mr Mackay witnesses the extent to which 
Americans carry their antipatliy to the unfortunate 
coloured race. * At one end of the car in which I was 
seated sat a young man, very respectably dressed, but 
who bore in his countenance those traces, almost inde- 
lible, which, long after every symptom of the colour has 
vanished, bespeak tiic presence of African blood in the 
veins. The quantity which ho possessed could not 
have been more than 12 J per cent, of diis whole blood, 
tinging his skin with a shade, just visible, and no more. 
If his face was not as white, it was at all events cleaner 
than those of many around him. I observed that he 
became very uneasy every time the conductor came 
into the car, eyeing him with timid glances, as if in fear 
of him. Divining the cause of this conduct, J deter- 
mined to watch the issue, wliich was not long delayed. 
By and by the conductor entered the car again, and, as 
if he had come for the purpose, walked straight up to 
the xmor wretch in question, and without deigning to 
speak to him, ordered liim out with a wave of his fingcfr. 
The blood in a moment mounted to his temples and 
suffused his wliole face ; but resistance was vain ; and 
with a hanging head, and broken-hearted look, ho left 
the carriage, lie was not a slave ; but not a soul re- 
monstrated, not a whisper was heard in his behalf. 
Tlic silence of all indicated their approval of this petty 
manifestation of the tyranny of blood.’ Some coarse 
remarks follow’cd from various persons in the car, com- 
mendatory of this odious cxptilsion. Shocked at what 
he had seen, our author proceeded to search out the 
unfortunate young man, whom he found seated in a 
bare 'wooden crib, along with about a dozen negroes, 
who, envious of his white tinge, * rather rejoiced than 
otherwise at the treatment he had received.’ Mr Mac- 
kay states, that on a late occasion the captain of a 
British steamer on Lak6^ Ontario violently expelled a 
gentleman of colour from the dinner-table in the cabin, 
in concession to the prejudice of some Virginians who 
were present. For this illegal and audacious act he 
was very properly apprehended on a warrant at King- 
ston, and had to pay a heavy fine for his officiousness ; 

* his command being continued to him on condition of 
his not oflhiiding in a similar, manner in future.’ It is 
pleasant thus to see British lajv vindicating the rights 
of humanity irrespective of race or colour. 

Slavery is visibly observed to be a blight wherever it 
rests. The slaveholding states are palpably retrograd- 
ing ; the non-slaveholding states arc rapidly advancing. 
‘View it whichever way you will,’ says Mr Mackay, 
‘whether as a crime or ais^ a calamity, this institution in 
the United States invariably carries with it its own 
retribution. However indispensable it niay be to the 
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wealth and productiveness of some localities, it is a pre- 
sent curse to the land, fraught with a terrible prospec- 
tive judgment, when we consider the hopelessness oif its 
peaceful removal, and the awful catastrophes to which 
it will inevitably lead. Where activity and progress are 
the rule, all that is not advancing assumes the melan- 
choly aspect of retrogression. North Carolina is vir- 
tually retrograding. Since 1830, her i)opulation has 
increased but at a very trifling ratio, which is partly 
to be accounted for by the numbers who annually emi- 
grate from her, as from Virginia and other sea-board 
states, to the Far West. Her foreign trade, which was 
• never very large, has also of late years been rapidly on 
the decline, and there is now but little prospect of its 
ever reviving. She still holds some rank in point of 
wealth and political importance in the confederation ; 
hut every year is detracting from it, and throwing her 
more and more into the background. She has not only 
lagged behind most of the original States amongst whom 
she flgured, but has permitted many of the younger 
members of the Union greatly to outstrip lier.’ Were 
Virginia freed from slavery, it would become one of the 
most favourable fields of settlement for emigrants of a 
wealtliy class. As it is, it is, like other slaveholding 
States, shunned by men of capital and enterprise. 

‘'Railways have been already constructed in the United 
States to the extent of 5700 miles, and 4000 miles 
are in course of construction. This far exceeds the 
aggregate length of railways in Great Britain ; hut the 
two systems can scarcely be compared. Our lines arc 
generally double ; constructed with great care ; and are 
3e«prated with splendid station -luniaes and terniini: 


Mr Mackay, that he has known 7 b. 6d. sterling asked 
at Montreal for every barrel of flour to be conveyed to 
Liverpool, whilst forty cents, or about Is. 8d., was the 
ruling freight at New York. Curiously enough, this 
great difiercnce, which is so injurious to the colonists, 
arises from nothing else than a wish on the part of 
Great Britain to benefit the coloniesP According to the 
navigation laws, no vessel but one of British or colonial 
build can bring goods from a British colony to England ; 
the object of the law being to keep our own trade to 
ourselves. On this account foreign vessels taking goods 
I to Canada cannot reload with cargoes for England. If 
I the shippers of Montreal had as much wheat on hand 
for England as would fill^ten vessels, and ten empty 
American ships were lying at the quay, they could not 
enjploy them. They would require to wait until British - 
built vessels came in and were prepared to take the 
wheat on board ; consequently these British-built vessels 
having a monopoly, would cliarge a comparatively high 
price for their services. Such is one of the eflects of 
what are called * the navigation laws,’ for the abolition 
of which an effort is now about to be made in parlia- 
ment ‘ It frequently happens,’ says Mr Mackay, * that 
the quays both of Montreal and Quebec are overladen 
w'ith produce waiting for exportation, but which remains 
for weeks on the open wharfs for want of sufficient 
tonnage to carry it to Europe. ... It is of this mono- 
poly, and its ruinous consequences, that the Canadian 
so loudly and so bitterly complains. Such, indeed, i.s 
sometimes the want of tonnage in the Canadian seaport-s, 
that produce forwarded to tide-water, with a view of 
Mng conveyed to Liverpooljthat segg on. is not unfre- I 
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was known at Baltimore, forty miles off, and frequently 
before the mail was delivered, and it was known even 
at Washington itself. On an important occasion, one | 
of the agents alluded to as being on board beat liis 
competitors by an expert manoeuvre. He managed, 
unperceived, tt) take a bow on board with him, with 
which, on the arrival of the boat, he shot his manu- 
script ashore, attached to an arrow, long before his 
rivals could throw the sticks ashore to which theirs 
was tied.* . | 

Mr Mackay recommends emigration to the United 
States in the strongest possible terms, and expresses a 
surprise, in which we unite, that this country should 
be embarrassed with a redundant population — redund- 
ant in reference to existing means of 8upi)ort— while 
so great and glorious a field of settlement is open for' 
all on such very easy terms. While society in Great 
Britain seems to be gradually pauperising — while * what 
to do with our beggars’ is becoming the most urgent of 
questions, it is pleasant to read the following passages 
in reference to a contrary state of things in America : — 

* Tlie most important feature of American society, in 
connection with its physical condition, is, that eompe- 
I tence is the lot of all. No matter to what this is attri* 
i bu table, whether to the extent and resources of the 
I country, or to the nature of its institutions, or to both, 

; such is the case, and one has not to be long in America 
; to discover it. It is extremely seldom that the willing 
I hand in America is in want of employment, whilst the 
: hard-working man has not only a competency on which 
' to live, but, if frugal, may soon save up sufilcicut to 
procure for himself in the West a position of still greater 
comfort and independence. There are paupers in Ame- 
; rica, but, fortunately, tliey are very few. They arc 
! generally confined to the large towns ; nor need they 
subsist upon (?harity, if they had the energy to go into 
i the rural districts and seek employment. This, how- 
■ ever, is not applicable to the majority of them, who are 
I agod and infirm. It may bo laid down as a general 
= rule, M-ithout qualification, that none are deprived of 
I conjpetcjicy in America except such as are negligent, 

! idle, or grossly improvident.* Truly, it has been said, 

I America is the paradise of the working-man. 


ANCllSNT IMPLEMENTS OF POPULAR SPORTS. 

Amoxg the suburban outskirts of London city, long since 
swallowed up in the ceaseless progress that converts green 
fields into briok-fieldsj and brick-tields, with the old rural 
footpaths thpy have disjdaced, into paved streets and 
squares, some memento of former associations still sur- 
vives, as a memorial of ‘ the country * that skirted in olden 
times the city’s northern walls, 

Clcrkenwell Green still sounds as a strange memento 
of the days gone by, when its gentle pastures and green 
slopes lay along the ‘ River of AVells,’ as the ‘ Fleet 
Ditch * was then termed, while beyond extended in grassy 
fields, or still greener morasses, Spitalfields, Moortields, 
and Finsbury. Ben Jonson tolls us of ‘the archers of 
Finsbury, and the citizens that come a-ducking to Isling- 
ton Ponds and many a sly hit by the wits of James’s 
Court at the Cockney rivalry of Robin Hood’s feats, shows 
that these civic heroes were often sorely galled by lighter 
sharpshooters than the archers of Finsbury Fields. 

Even so early as 1598, Stowe complains Of ‘ tho ancient 
daily exercises in the long-bow by citizens of the City, 
now almost clearly left otF and forsaken and subse- 
quent enactments of James 1.4)rovcd altogether unavail- 
ing in preventing the total abandonment of * the yard- 
long shaft,’ which had proved safety and honour of 
England on many a hard-fought '^eld. Just beyond tho 
old site of Moorgato, the Artillery Grounds still preserve 
a small area rescued from these yold archery grounds, for 
civic feats of mimic war; but ijiyecent chance discovery 
in the same neighbourhood carries back to still older 
sports and pastimes of ^ the London ’prentices’ in these 
extra-mural fields. « 

In the collection of the Society of Antiquaries at 


Somerset House, as well as in various private London 
museums, specimens of ancient bone-skates may be seen, 
such as in early times, and even, it is believed, to a com- 
paratively recent period, were used by the citizens^ of 
London in their favourite winter pastime on the ice.' 
The Serpentine River of former days was an undrained 
marsh lying outside London wall, at the foot of the long 
slope by which the endless tide of Paddington and High- 
gate omnibuses now wend their way to the Angel at 
Islington. The winter rains accumulated here into a 
broad and shallow pond, which required no long continu- 
ance of frost to convert it into a safe and ample sheet of 
ice. Towards this the pleasure-seeking crowds of citizen.s 
might then be seen jo.stling one another as they pushed’ 
their way through the old Moorgato archway, ea.(;h carry- 
ing in his hands a pair of homely skates, fashioned in 
most cases of the leg-bonc of a horse, with a hole drilled 
from side to side at the one end, and into the end at the 
other— latter probably to receive a peg by which 
more iMisptually to 8(?curc the cords that fastened it to 
the foot. • These simple skates, dropped from time to 
time, and buried in the mud and soil, at first occasioned 
.some little perplexity to the antiquaries of London 
when they revisited the light. It is not unlikely, in- 
deed, that they may have often enough been found :ind 
tossed aside before, as mere musty bones, during the 
constant excavations in the City and its neighbourhood. 
But now that archaeology has become a science with 
numerous students and devotees, the barest bone is often 
found worth picking ; and since attention was first 
directed to the subject, about eigld years ago, many such 
boiic-.skatcs have been dug up in various districts around 
London, and particularly in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the City. 

The examples which wo have seen of these rude speci- 
mens, illustrative of the antiquity and progressive iui- 
provement of one of the niost popular and healthful re- 
creations of our northern w’inters, w'cre dug up, in tlie 
year 1880, in Moorfields, near Finsbury Circus, London, 
Though Moorfields — to use a familiar Cockney pun — arc 
no more fields, the wdiole area having long since been 
built over, and laid out in streets and squares, beyond 
which miles of brick tenements and stone-paving extend 
bctAvccn it and tho open fields, the ground still exhibits, 
in tho course of any excavations by which it is opened 
u{), distinct evidences of its former character as a bog or 
marsh; and it w'ill presently appear to what uses it was 
put so long as it retained this character. 

Strutt, in his ‘ Sports and Pastimes,’ while confes.siiig 
his inability to truce the introduction of skating into this 
country, refers to evidence of its existence in the thirteenth 
century; and adds an opinion, which few will be inclined 
to dispute, that ‘ probably the invention proceeded rather 
from necessity than the desire of aTiiuscmeiit.’ The rude- 
ness of these bone-.skates is such as seems to justify the 
antiquary in assigning to them a very early date : and a 
curious passage, which occurs in Fitz-Stephen’s descrip- 
tion of London, enables us to establish their identity with 
those used in that writer’s own time — that is, iji the 
reign of Henry II., 1151-1189. Fitz-Stephen, in describ- 
ing the sports of the citizens of London, says — ‘ When 
that great moor, which washeth Moorfields at tho north 
wall of the city, is frozen over, great companies of young 
men go to sport upon the ice,’ &c. After enumerating 
the various modes of sliding, he adds, * Some are better ; 
practised to the ice, and bind to their shoes bones—as : 
the log-bones of beasts — and hold stakes in their hands, | 
! headed with sharp iron, which sometimes they strike j 
against the ice; and those men go on with speed, as doth ; 
a bird in the air, or darts shot from some warlike engine! ’ • 

It is rare, indeed, that the antiquary discovers so dis- 
tinct and unmistakeable a reference not only to the cha- 
racter and uses of a chance-found relic, but to the exact 
locality in which it has lain unheeded for nearly seven 
centuries. 

In Bishop Percy’s * Five Pieces of Runic Poctiy,’ trans- 
lated from tho Icelandic language,* more than one refer- 
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ence occurs to skatinj^, as one among the most essential 
qualifications of a northern warrior. In * Harold's Com- 
laint ’ the hero thus enumerates his slighted worth : — * I 
now how to perform six exercises. I fight with cour- 
age, 1 keep a firm seat oh horseback, I am skilled in 
swimming, I glide along tJie ice mi skates^ 1 excel in dart- 
ing the lance, I am dexterous at the oar, and yet a 
Russian maid disdains me ! ’ 

In M. Mallet’s * Introduction ^ I’Histoire de Dane- 
marc,’* a quotation is made from the 24th table of the 
‘Edda,’ in which the following allusion to skating oc- 
curs : — * Then the king asked what that young man could 
do who accompanied Thor! Thialfe answered. That in 
funning upon skates he would dispute the prize with any 
of the countries. The king owned that the talent he 
spoke of was a very fine one,^ &c. 

But a still more definite description of the ancient 
skate than that already referred to occurs in Glaus 
Magnus’s ‘History of the Nations of tho West.’ lie 
speaks of it as being made of iron, or of the shank-bone 
of a deer or sheep, about a foot lopg, filed down on one 
side, and greased with hog’s lard to repel the wet. 

Mr C. Roach Smith, on showing examples of these 
bone-skates to the eminent northern antiquary Herr 
Worsaac of Copenhagen, was informed by him that 
similar examples had been found in Holland, in Scandi- 
navia, and particularly in the southern part of Sweden. 
He referred him also to a very curious passage in one of 
the old Scandinavian mythological songs, iii which it is 
said that Oiler or Uller, god of the winter, runs on bones 
of animals over the ice. 

It cannot surprise us to find such early and varied 
evidences of the practice of skating on the ice among the 
northern races of Europe, nor of their use of a skate so 
readily supplied as one of the least-valued spoils of the 
chase. It seems indeed surprising that a skate so very 
simple and easily accessible should not still remain in 
use among our juvenile population, with whom the more 
refined and complicated modern instrument of steel is 
sometimes a matter not readily obtained. 

No allusion occurs, that wo are aware of, among early 
Scottish writers to a similar pmcticc among the natives 
I of our northern region, though it cannot be doubted that 
I there also skating was one of the wdnter pastimes of our 
I ancestry from a very early period, Gavin Douglas, in the 
I prologue to the seventh hook of the ‘/Eneiu,' gives a most 
jl vigorous and picturesque description of the northern 
; winter, in which he depicts both the aspect of nature and 
I the influence of the season on man and beast ; but no 
I allusion occurs to such popular pastimes as those to 
which the earlier Scandinavian and Icelandic poets refer. 

Most Scottish readers are familiar with Sir David 
Lindsay’s lively satire on the obsequious courtiers of 
James V., which occurs in the * Complaynt:’ — 

* Ilk man effcer ihair qiialitin, 

Thay did solist his 

Bum gart him ravcll at the rakket. 

Bum harlit him to, the hurly-hakket,' dec. 

The hurly-hakket, more correctly hurly-hawJde, was a 
boy’s game practised in James’s time and later, on the 
slope of the Heading Hill, or ancient place of execution 
near Stirling Castle. Seated on the inverted bone of a 
cow’s head, the youth descended this slope with thunder- 
ing Speed, to the wonder of quiet people, and his own no 
small delectation. On the Caltou Hill near Edinburgh, 
the game was pmetised at the end of the lost century 
with a horse’s head; but the skull of the ruminant seems 
to have been the more normal vehicle, as the nfime hawkie 
is simply the familiar appellation for a cow in Gotland. 

It may readily be believed that as the bones of ani- 
mals were among the carl;^ 8]>oilB of the chase, they would 
be adapted in a rude age to many uses for which the 
devices of poderii ingenuity and civilisation have found 
other suM^iites. Among the rude savages of the South ' 
Sea Isl^^^^as well as among the Kamtchatklns and 
EsquiipiiX^ the bones and horns of many animals arc 
turned to account in the construction of their weapons 
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and implements; and wo frequently find among the 
contents of early British tumuli, evidence that our own 
barbarian aitcestry applied them to the same useful 
purposes. 

It was not, however, for objects essentially useful only, 
but also for the instruments used in games of chance and 
skill, that the bones of animals were found applicable 
by our rude forefathers. In Herr Worsaac’s comparison 
of the ‘ Antiquities of Ireland and Denmark,’ in the third 
volume of the proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, 
he refers to ancient draftsmen of bone,’ of a hemispherical 
shape, and with a hole in the flat bottom, which frequently 
occur in considerable quantities in Norwegian tumuli, 
and are also occasionally found in Ireland. They are 
believed to have formed the implements of gaming among 
the roving Norsemen, their form being designed to admit 
of their use on shipboard, so that they might not be liable 
to displacement by the rolling of the vessel. 

Many allusions of our early dramatists also sufiice to 
show that such games as nine-pins, loggats, skittles, and 
the like, were originally played with bones. The name 
of skittles is evidently derived, like the older term ka 3 fles, 
or kayle-pins, from the French guille^ a pin. And to the 
latter game — of which Strutt gives an illustration, some- 
what oddly derived from a missal of the fourteenth century 
— the more modem nine -pins are obviously traceable. 
Several of these games are enumerated in early English 
statutes against gaming, particularly in more than one 
of Henry VIII. And a game called closhf which appears 
to have been nearly identical with nine-pins, is specified 
in a similar statute so early as the reign of Edward IV. 

* Loggats,’ says Sir 7'homas Hanmer, one of the early 
editors of Shakspeare, ‘ is the ancient name of a play or 
game, which is one of the unlawful games enumerated in 
the 3M statute of Henry VII 1. : it is the same which is 
now called kittle-pins, in which tho boys often make use 
of bones instead of wooden pins, throwing at them with 
another bone instead of bowling.’ 

In a rare old play of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, entitled 
‘The Longer thou Li vest the more Fool thou Art,’ a 
dunce is introduced, who boasts of his skill 

* At skates, and tlio playing with a sheep’s Joynte.’ 

So, too, in the well-known scene with the gravedigger in 
Hamlet — 

* That skull had a tongue fn it, and could sing once. Here’s 
line revolution, an’ wc had the trick to sec It. Did these bones cost 
no more the breeding hu< to j)lay at loggats with than? Mine ache to 
think on’t ! ’ 

These allusions place beyond doubt the use of bones in 
these popular games of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ; and so, too, we find a later dramatic writer of 
Charles II.’s reign, in a play called ‘ The Merry Milk- 
Maid of Islington,’ tnakiiig one of his characters address 
another thus — 

* I’ll cleave you from the skull to the twist, and make ninc- 
skittles of thy bones ! * 

These latter illustrations may perhaps be considered as 
having a very slight connection with the subject of 
ancient bone-skates'. They sufiice, however, to show to 
how many uses, which have since been lost sight of, these 
waste articles of the chase and of the kitchen were ap- " 
plied in early, and even in comparatively recent times. 


POPULAR MEDICAL ERRORS. 

CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 

Drawing Salves and Strengthening PZas/ers. — People 
entertain some curious notions as to the properties of 
salves. We continually *hear them talk of drawing 
salves. It might be p^sible, no doubt, to trace some 
of the old doctrines owmedical men in these sayings, 
when what was callednhe humoral pathology was in 
vogue. I seldom pass many days without hearing that 
a particular ointment tows too much, or not suffl- 
ciently. The least thaA can be said of it is, that tlie 
phraseology is not good, and altogether indefinite, for 
the ^cater part of those who employ it scarcely know 
precisely what they wish to express. As to strength- 
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ening plasters, 1 must confess my complete want of 
faith. To communicate strength by a pitch plaster is 
more easily said than done. 1 remember there was for- 
merly a great cry for strengthening plasters at the Man- 
chester Infirmary. Many old men and women would 
beg for them, as if a plaster was the greatest favour 
that could be conferred; and afterwards, when their 
plasters were worn out, they would endeavour, in the 
most ingenious way imaginable, to bring round the con- 
versation to the subject of plasters, and end by request- 
ing to have others, * as the virtue,* they said, * was gone 
out of the old ones.’ It would be well if they could find 
any relief from their real ailments from such impotent 
means. As to what are called * warming plasters,’ more 
faith may be given to theix\ for tlicsc act more or less 
like blisters, being indeed composed of pitch plaster and 
blistering plaster, and to some extent, therefore, useful 
in cases where external irritants arc necessary. 

People Heavier after Death , — That a person weighs 
heavier when dead than when living, is one of the po- 
pular errors which one cannot well suppose to prevail 
amongst the better - informed part of society. The 
phrase dead weight has probably sprung up from this 
idea. Why a person should be heavier when he is 
dead is not very apparent, unless the principle of life is 
to be considered as one of levity, as phlogiston was sup- 
posed to be by the philosophers of a former day. The 
supporters of Stahl’s celebrated doctrine of phlogiston 
believed that when a body was burnt, a principle, which 
they called phlogiston^ escaped from it in the form of light 
and heat ; but unfortunately for this view, it was found, 
when the products of combustion were carefully col- 
lected, that they weighed more than the body did pre- 
viously. This would have been fatal to their doctrine, 
hud not the idea been broached that phlogiston was a 
principle of levity, which, being removed, left the body 
heavier than before. 

This was of course quite fallacious, and so would such 
an idea be with respect to life. One reason that a dead 
body is thought to be heavier than a living one is pro- 
bably this, that in carrying a living person we have the 
centre of gravity adapted by the person carried to suit 
the convenience of the carrier, and maintained in a 
position as far as possible to fall within the base of his 
body. Again, the elasticity of tlie structures of the 
body, especially the cartilages, though not in reality 
diminishing the weight, gives an appearance of light- 
ness, ns we see in the beautiful movements of the stag, 
and tliis would seem to corroborate the notion of living 
creatures being lighter than dead ones. We have also 
phrases which would seem to imply that lightness was 
the concomitant of gentleness. How often we are ad- 
monished by the poets to tread lightly on the ashes of 
the dead ! 

Mother*8 JfqrAs.— Of what are called * mother’s marks,’ 
I may say a word or two. Everybody has heard of 
strawberries and cherries being represented on children’s 
heads and backs, and people pretend that these appear- 
ances alter according to the season of the year, as the 
fruit may or may not be ripe. The question as to 
the origin of these marks appears at one time to have 
given rise to rather a warm controversy. A Dr Samuel 
Turner, in the eighteenth century, published a work on 
diseases of the skin, in which there was a dissertation 
on these congenital marks contained in the 12th chap- 
ter, and in which he attributed them to the influence 
of the mother’s imagination. In answer to this part 
of the work, an anonymous publication appeared de- 
nouncing tile idea as a vulgar error. However, Dr 
Turner discovered the work to be written by a Dr 
James Augustus Blondel, and .%oking upon the reply 
as a direct attack upon himsell? republished his views 
in an appendix to another work which he was then 
bringing out. Dr Blondel was not, however, to be set 
down in this manner, and again controverted these 
opinions. Dr Turner now began to consider his repu- 
tation seriously at stake, and supported his views by re- 
ferences from Skenkius, Hildanus, Horstius, and others 


who are fond of dealing in prodigies. Though it is 
evident that he had the worst of the discussion, tiic 
fourth edition of his w^ork, which appeared in 1731, is 
said still to have contained the 1 2th chapter witiiout 
alteration, and to be supported with a fierce-looking 
portrait of the author. 

Proverbs. — There are two proverbial sayings which 
may bo just alluded to, particularly as one of them has 
perhaps a somewhat injurious influence. We often hear 
people use the expression — ‘ Stufl* a cold, and starve 
a fever;’ and many think this plan should be literally 
adopted, and proceed to act accordingly. 1 never pro- 
perly.;Understood the sense of the proverb until one of 
my professional friends explained to me that there was* 
an ellipsis in the sentence, and that it should be under- 
stood as a brief way of saying, ‘ Stuff a cold, and you 
will have to starve a fever ; ’ that is, if you do not refrain 
from generous living during a cold, ten to one you will 
set up a fever in which you will have to abstain alto- 
gethef^; This is certainly a more sensible reading of it. 
The proverb is. ‘ That twilight is tlic blind man’s 
holiday.* At first it would seem a ridiculous saying, 
because if want of light is to excuse us from work, a 
blind man must have a perpetual holiday. 

The proverb no doubt relates to the well-known fact, 
that a man with a cataract can see better in the twi- 
light. This is very easily explained ; for in the softened 
light called twilight, the pupil of the eye expands., and 
as the diseased lens which intercepts the light is chiefly 
opaque in the centre, it follows tliat the rays of light 
are in some degree admitted when the pupil is fully 
dilated. 

Bones Brittle in Winter. — Accidents frequently hap- 
pen in winter-time from the slippery state of the roads ; 
Wt there is d general belief that the bones are more 
brittle in winter than at another time. In frosty 
weather, it is a common remark made to domestics 
to be careful in cleaning the windows, as the glass 
is brittle; and this certainly is the case, and for an 
obvious reason. The outside of the window is exposed 
to the cold frosty air, whilst the inside is warmed 
by the heated air of tlie room ; hence the two sides 
are expanded in different ratios, and n slight accident 
is sufficient to break the pane; just as hot water, 
put suddenly into a cold glass, may crack the vessel ; 
especially if it bo so thick that the heat is not readily 
transmitted through it. Well, then, probably the notion . 
about the brittleness of the human bones in winter is 
derived from the fact 1 have mentioned; but the animal 
heat does not differ in cold weatlicr, except indeed on 
the surface of the body. Nor would there otherwise 
be any analogy in the cases. That the bones of old 
people are more brittle than those of the young, is 
quite true ; but this is of course altogether a different 
question. 

Of the Lock-Jaw. — Many people entertain a very 
singular idea of the complaint called lock-jaw. It is, 1 
think, often supposed that the disease consists alone 
in the forcible closure of the jaw, and that the patient, 
being unable to get sustenance, dies from inanition. 
Some of these people, who consider themselves a little 
more ingenious than their neighbours, will suggest to 
you the extraction of a tooth as a remedy, which, 
they think, may not liave presented itself to others. 
In reality, the stifibned state of the muscles of the 
jaw is only a part of a general condition of spasm, the 
origin of which is ill understood, notwithstanding tlie 
^eat attention which has been devoted to the sub- 
ject, and the ability which has been directed to it. 
The body; is sometimes bent back like a bow in a 
most frightful manner, and tke hands and feet dread- 
fully distorted. As the complaint first shows itself 
about the musoles of the jaw, it may have acquired 
the name from this circumstance. Some non-profes- 
sional people mistake dislocation of the jaw for lock- 
jaw. when the jaw is dislocated, it remains widely 
open, and the patient is unable to sliut his mouth. 
One laughable case is related of a person singing very 
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loudly at a concert, who suddenly became silent, and 
was found staring with his mouth wide open. At 
first people thought he was mad, but at length it was 
discovered that his jaw was dislocated. 

Hed F/onasi— The very x&me red flannel brings to 
me a thousand recollections of old women with moun- 
tains of bandages round their heads, or of swelled knees 
and joints carefully swathed like Egyptian mummies. 
It is really surprising to see the number of rolls which 
surround the heads of some of the aged and invadid 
poor. I have frequently endeavoured to effect their 
removal or diminution, but I always found I was touch- 
ing on a sore point ; and though I succeeded in some 
* cases, I could evidently see there would be a strultgle to 
return to the old red flannel as soon as my attendance 
was discontinued. 

But the red flannel is not used merely for warmth: 
it is looked upon as a sort of remedy in itself. In the 
same way as you would apply a blister, or an ointment, 
or lotion, so you use the red flannel. But though the 
red flannel is so generally confided in by the poor, in 
this, ns in many other instances, I have in vain sought 
from any of its supporters to obtain any precise idea of 
its vimdus operandi. Tlie efficacy of red flannel must 
then be conceded, I suppose, as an ultimate fact, which 
must be granted, and not reasoned upon. 

It would be altogether profane to ask whether the 
virtue depends on the coarseness of its texture, or upon 
its colour, or some properties imagined to reside in the 
dye. People do not say, shall 1 use coarse flannel? or 
shall I keep the part well wrapped up in many folds of 
flannel ? but shall I use red flannel ? 

Mussels, — Mussels, it is well known, sometimes pro- 
duce nettle-rash, and other unpleasant symptoms -, so 
tViat it is common to say people are muss^led. We often 
hoar it stated that this depends upon a certain part of 
the mussel, and that when this part is taken out, there 
is no fear of bad effects arising. I cannot for my own 
part speak on this point, but 1 will simply quote what 
Dr Paris states. ‘ The mussel,’ says he, * is a species 
of bivalve, which is more solid, and equally ns indigest- 
ible, ns any animal of the same tribe. The common 
people consider them as poisonous, and in eating them, 
take out a part in which they suppose the poison prin- 
cipally to reside. This is a dark part, which is the 
heart, and is quite innocuous: the fact, however, is 
sufficient to prove that this species of bivalve has been 
known to kill, but not more frequently perhaps than 
any other indigestible substance.’ ♦ 

Galvanic Rings, — A little while hack it was very 
much the custom to wear what were called galvanic 
rings for the relief of rheumatic and other pains. Even 
granting that these rings have a galvanic action, I do 
not myself see how they are to cure such complaints. 
Perhaps they are intended to act like charms. Formerly, 
rings were very much used to charm away diseases. 
Pettigrew tells us that Paracelsus had a ring made of a 
variety of metallic substances, whicli be called eke- 
trum, * These rings were to remove cramp, palsy, apo- 
])lexy, epilepsy, or any pain. If put on during an epi- 
leptic fit, the complaint would be immediately cured.’ 
Sometimes rings were formed from the hinges of a 
coffin. ‘Andrew Boorde,’ he continues, who lived in 
the reign of Henry VIII., says, ‘ the kynges of Eng- 
lande doth halowe every yere crampe rynges, which 
rynges worn on one’s finger doth help them which hath 
the crampe.’ f 

‘In the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1794, we are told 
^at a silver ring, which is made of five sixpences, 
collected from five different bachelors, to be conveyed 
by the hand of a hachcloir to a smith that is a bachelor, 
wiH cure fits. None of the persons who gave the six- 
pences are to know for what purpose, or to whom they 
gave them/f Bachelors were not, however, the only 
oontributoss of these charms. 


‘ TheXondon Medical and Physical .Toumal for 1815 
notices a charm successfully employed in the cure of 
epilepsy, after the failure of various medical means. It 
consisted in a silver ring, contributed by twelve young 
women, and was constantly worn on one of the patient’s 
fingers.’^ It seems, then, that the practice of curing 
diseases by metallic rings is by no means new. A short 
time ago I attended a gentleman for a rheumatic com- 
plaint, who idl the time wore one of these galvanic 
rings. I do not know whether he attributed his re- 
covery to the ring or his medicine, or whether he 
divided the credit. 

Heart, — There are some errors which are of an anato- 
mical nature. There is a common misunderstanding as 
to the position of the heart, though it is common enough 
to talk of the heart being in Sue right place. People 
say the heart is on the left side ; but in reality it in- 
clines only a litth to the left, being almost immediately 
behind the breast-bone or and is situated higher 

than I think is generally conceived by non-professional 
people. The breast-bone is the bone with w'hich the 
ribs are articulated at the front of the chest, and imme- 
diately behind the breast-bone lies the heart, surrounded 
of course by its proper coverings. I have known people 
imagine the stomach to be immediately at the termina- 
tion of the windpipe, because the feelings of indigestion 
are often referred to this "point. In respect to the heart, 
the term ossification, applied to disease of the heart, is 
generally but imperfectly understood. There are people 
who think the heart is literally and completely changed 
into bone. A person would, however, die long before 
such a change could be brought about. There are, 
however, some very extraordinary cases ndated by 
Corvisart, Burns, Haller, and otliers, in which large 
portions of the heart were replaced by ossific deposits. 
In gcnertil, however, when ossification of the heart is 
spoken of, it is merely meant that the valves of the 
heart are impeded in their action by ossifle deposits, 
and instead of falling in & manner to close the orifices 
over which they are situated, remain to a certain extent 
patulous. 

Amongst this class of anatomical errors is that which 
w'c sometimes find people run into, of supposing tliat 
they have what they call a na'irow swallow. Such people 
(’.annot take pilb. The same people will swallow inui')i 
larger bodies with ease. I have several times been 
called to children wlio have swallowed marbles and 
other large bodies, whilst the mothers have asserted 
that their throats were too narrow to admit the passage 
of pills. In these cases there seems a want of consent 
in the muscles of deglutition with those of the mouth 
and palate, and this must proceed from a mental feel- 
ing, sometimes difficult to overcome. 

Inward Fits . — Nurses often speak of inward fits. When 
I first heard the phrase I was somewhat puzzled with 
it. There is something terrible in fits, but still more 
terrible in supposing that they are going on in the in- 
terior without any external manifestation. The truth 
is, these inward fits {quasi fights) are no more inward 
than any other fits, and scarcely to be dignified by the 
term fits, 1 conceive that the expression is applied to 
those little nervous twitchings which we occasionally 
see during sleep. An infant will have its mouth drawn 
up into a sort of smile, and the eyelids will be scarcely 
properly closed.f The nurses will shake their head, 
and tell the anxious parent that it is suffering front 
inward fits. I do not like the term, for I think it is 
calculated to produce a sort of alarm which is not 
always justified by the case. 

Means of Preventing Contagion, — I think it is often 
supposed that medical |aen are in the habit of carrying 
about them some dntg^hich has a protective influence 
against the operation of contagion. If this were the 
case, it would be verj^ pr^r that it should be made 
generally known. I rempmber, when I was very young, 


* PariH ontNetjp. mi. 1830. 
t Op. Cit. p. 68. 


t Op. CIt. p. 07 . 


* Pettigrew, p. 6S. 

t Bnms's Practice of Midwifery, p. 786. 1838. 
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having a little bag of camphor stitched in my dress, to 
prevent fever during the time that it was prevalent. 
Some people will suppose tliat smoking is desirable. 
I have known ladies put lavender in their handkerchiefs 
if they thought they were going to run any risk. Most 
of the remedies used are of this class — namely, such as 
have a powerful odour. The' celebrated Hahnemann, 
the author of the homcsopathic doctrines, thought that 
belladonna had a protective influence against the scarlet 
fever. It was, however, to be given internally, of course 
in a very small dose — three grains dissolved in an ounce 
of distilled water, of which three drops were to be ad- 
ministered twice daily to a child under twelve months. 
The homooopathists assort that if it does not prevent the 
disease, it renders it mild. 

The plan of carrying conlphor bags reminds one of 
the old amulets and charms to which we have already 
given attention. I mentioned the importance of rings. 
In the Ilarleian manuscripts (according to Bettigrew, 
p. 07), is a letter from Lord Clianccllor Hatton to Sir 
Thomas Smith, written at the time of an alarming epi- 
demic. He writes thus: — ‘I am likewise bold to re- 
commend my most humble duty to our dear mistress 
(Queen Elizabeth), by this letter and rmg^ which hath 
the virtue to expel Infectious airs. ... 1 trust, sir, wdicn 
the virtue is known, it shall not be refused for its value.’ 
Perhaps some one may bring out cholera rings — I dare- 
say people W'ould be found to buy them. The more 
ridiculous a remedy is, the better it often takes. How- 
ever, medical men do not attach importantte to these 
portable remedies, at least such as operate merely in 
giving out an odour without exercising any chumiciil 
inllueiice on the atmosphere. I am not now alluding 
to sueh as chloride of lime, which is to be kept in tbc 
house. Tlie subject of the prevention of contagion is 
.much too vast and important to admit of cursory re- 
mark, and I .shall content myself, therefore, with deny- 
ing that medical men are in tlic habit of carrying about 
their persons remedies to prevent contagion. 

Of Just as 1 stated that the i)ublic use the word 

scarvg as a general term for diseases of the skin, so it is 
{‘ommon to use the epithet hiliom for a number of dis- 
tinct affections. A person is in the habit of putting his 
stomach out of order, and declaring that he is very 
bilious ; or another shall lay the flattering unction to his 
Siml that. some serious structural disease is all attri- 
butable to the bile. There is one common mistake 
made in respect to vomiting bile. Whenever bile is 
found in the ejected matter, it is at once concluded that 
it was owing to a redundance of bile that the sickness 
w'as created. This is, however, in most cases an error, 
for the bile is brought into the stomach from the first 
bowel (the duodenum) by the straining efforts of the 
patient, which cause a reflux or regurgitation of the 
bile in opposition to its natural route. Thus nothing is 
more common than to find bile ejected from the sto- 
mach in sea-sickness, even when the sufferer set out on 
his voyage in the full enjoyment of health. 

Whilst engaged in writing out these brief memoranda 
•of medical errors, 1 stumbled on a book on the subject, 
written by a Dr Jones, dated 1797, in which he. places 
in the category of popular errors some which one would 
scarcely expect to meet wdth in such a connection. 
Thus he considers it as one of the errors to be refuted, 
* that a physician just called to a patient ought, as soon 
as he comes down stairs, to inform the family of the 
name of the distemper.’ Most medical men will agree 
with him that this is certainly an egregious error. 

He also alludes to the absurtUty of asking a physician 
questions at a dinner-table, wl^h it is impossible for 
liim to answer without a carefuWnquiry into the case of 
the querist. I shall not now, hdwever, trespass longer 
on the attention of the reader, but conclude by again 
reminding him that if I have, been led to mention 
many things of a very commonplace kind, I have been 
obliged to do so by the nature of the subject ; and in 
respect to the style or manner in which tliis has been 
done, it appeared to me that common things* would 


be best described in common and familiar language, and 
colloquial phrases would best embody the ideas with 
which they arc generally connected. 


THE SEVEN-SHILLING PIECE; 

AN ANECDOTF.. 

It was during the panic of 1826 that a gentleman, 
whom we shall call Mr Thompson, was seated with 
something of a melancholy look in his dreary back- 
room, watching his clerks paying away thousands of 
pounds hourly. Thompson was a b-anker of excellent 
credit ; there existed perhap.s in the city of London no 
safer concern than that of Messrs Thompson and Co. ; 
but at a moment such as I sx>cak of, no rational rellec- 
tion was admitted, no former stability was looked to ; 
a general distrust was felt, and every one rushed to liis 
banker’s to withdraw his hoard, fearful that the next 
instant would be too late, forgetting entirely that this 
step w^.< that of all others the most likely to insure 
the sought to avoid. 

But to ""Return. The wealthy citizen sat gloomily 
watching the outpouring of his gold, and with a grim 
smile listening to the clamorous demands on his cashier ; 
for although lie felt perfectly easy ami secure as to tlie 
ultimate strength of his resources, y,et he could not rc- 
prc.s8 a feeling of bitterness as he saw constituent after 
corKstituent rush in, and those wlioiii he fondly imagined 
to be bis dearest friends eagerly assisting in the run 
upon his strong-box. 

Presently tiie door ojicned, and a stranger was ushered 
in, wlio, after gazing for a niomeut at the bewildered 
banker, coolly ilrcw a cliair, and abruptly addressed 
him. ‘You will jiardon me, sir, for asking a strange 
question; but I am a plain man, and like to come 
straight to the point.* 

‘Well, sirV’ impatiently interrupted the otli(?r. 

* I have heard that you have a run on your bank, sir.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ Is it true ?’ 

‘Kcall>% sir, I must decline replying to your very 
extraordinary query. If, iiowever, you have any money 
in the bank, you had better at oncC draw it out, and so 
satisfy yourself; our cashier will in.stantly pay yon;* 
.and the banker rose, as a hint for the stranger to with- 
draw. 

‘ F.ar from if, sir : I have not one sixpence in your 
hands.’ 

* Then may I ask what is your business here ? ’ 

‘ I wished to know' if a small sum would aid you at 
this moment ’ 

‘ Why do you ask tlie question ? ’ 

‘ Because if it would, I should gladly pay in a small 
deposit.’ 

The money-dealer stared. 

‘You seem surprised : you don't know my person or 
my motive. Pll at onee explain. Do you recollect 
some tw'cnty years ago when you resided in Essex ? * 

‘ Perfectly.’ 

‘ Well, tlicn, sir, perlmps you have not forgotten the 
turnpike-gate through which you passed daily ? My 
father kept tliat gate, and was often honoured by a few 
minutes’ chat with you. One Christmas morning my 
fatlier w\as sick, and I attended the toll-bar. On that 
day you passed through, and I opened the gate for you. 
Do you recollect it, sir ? ’ 

‘ Not I, my friend.’ 

‘No, sir; few’ such men remember their kind deeds, 
but those who are benefited by them seldom forget 
them. I am perhaps prolix: listen, however, only a 
few moments, and I have done.l 

Tlie banker began to feel interested, and at once 
assented. 

‘ Well, sir, as I said before, I threw open the gate 
for you, and as I considered myself in duty bound, I 
wished you a happy Christmas. “ Thank you, ray lad,” 
replied you — “ thank you ; and the same to you : here 
is a trifle to make it so ; ” and you threw me a seven- 
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. shilling piece. It was the first money I ever possessed ; 
and never shall 1 forget my joy on receiving it, or 
your kind smile in bestowing it. 1 long treasured it,- 
and as I grew up, added a littie to it, till 1 was able to 
rent a toll myself. You left that part of the country, 
and I lost sight of you. Yearly, however, I have been 
getting on ; your present brought good fortune with it : 
I am now comparatively rich, and to you I consider 
1 owe all. 8o this morning, hearing accidentally that 
there was a run oii your bank, 1 collected all my capital, 
and have brought it to lodge with you, in case it can 
be of any use : here it is, sir — here it is ; ’ and he handed 
a bundle of bank-notes to the agitated Thompson. * In 
. a few days I’ll call again;* and snatching up his hat, 
the stranger, throwing down his card, walked out of the 
room. 

i Thompson undid the roll: it contained L.30,000! 
The stern -hearted banker — for all bankers must be 
stern — burst into tears. The firm did not require this 
prop ; but the motive was so noble, that even a million- 
aire sobbed — he could not help it. The firm is still 
one of the first in London. 

The L.30,000 of the turnpike-boy is now grown into 
some L.200,000. Fortune has well disposed of her gifts. 


SNODGRASS THE INVENTOR. 

The decease of a generally little known, but useful inven- 
tor, Neil Snodgrass, is noticed by the * Glasgow Citizen * 
newspaper. This ingenious man, wlio has just died in his 
seventy-third year, appears to have begun his inventive 
career by applying steam to the purpose of heating public 
works, &c. Air Snodgrass was also the inventor of the 
* Scutcher,'’ or blowing machine, commonly called in cottoii- 
luills the ‘ Devil,’ by which an important saving in the raw 
material is cfiected, while the cotton is prepared in a 
much more uniform manner tlian could possibly be done 
by the hands. It is, however, in connection with the 
steam-engine that the name of Mr Neil Snodgrass chiefiy 
deserves to live. Notwithstanding Watt's grand invention 
of the separate condenser, and the completion of his nume- 
rous other improvements, a mighty defect still existed at 
the very heart of the machine. IIow to render the piston 
of the steam-engine perfeetljir steam-tight, and yet capable 
of moving in the cylinder without enarnious friction, wjis, 
ill the early history of the invention, felt to be an insuper- 
able difticulty. This difiiculty w'ould have been consider- 
ably lessened had it been possible to consti uct a jierfeetiy 
true cylinder; bnt os no skill in workmanship could secure 
this necessary height of perfection, the only alternative 
remaining was to render the periphery of the piston elastic, 
so as to adapt itself to the inequalities of tiie surface 
against which it W’aa to slide. To effect this olijbct, the 
piston was constructed with an upper and lower flange, 
between which a mass of hemp was wound, which it was 
necessary to renew and tighten at frequent intervals, and 
to keep at all times profusely saturated with grease. In 
order to provide a substitute for this primitive and clumsy 
process, Mr Snodgrass passed many a night of anxious 
thought. Having in 181 fl, with the assistance of a immber 
of master spinners who had profited by lua inventions, 
huilt a mill of his own at Alile End, Glasgow, he com- 
menced in 18*23 to make experiments in packing the piston 
on an entirely new plan, and in ]8'24 his spiendid inven- 
tion of metallic packings was given gratuitously to the 
public. These packings consisted of segments of metal 
acted upon by springs pushed outward from the centre, 
and thus adapting themselves to the ine(jualities of surface 
unavoidable in the cylinder. This novel and beautiful 
invention of an * clastic metal piston shared for a time the 
fate of many discoveries destined to revolutionise the 
world. It was ridiouled and discredited. After encounter- 
ing some opposition, Mr Snodgrass prevailed upon the late 
Dr Stevenson to allow the experiment of the inetallie pack- 
ing' to be tried in the Caledonian steamer, which was most 
successful. From that dap up to the present time no other 
* dcBCnptioh of piston has been coustriRstcd. Its value is 
altogether incaloulublc. It is supposed that in the Clyde 
I alone the wying it has effected in the mere article of 
I tallQWjMhunto to not less than L.2U,00U per annum. The 
iukflovtahc^ of the invention has been prodigiously in- 
viC^ksed the ihirodnetion of the railway system, as the 
[ old pirtons would have been totally inapplicable to the 
I loAkiitnotire^ Beyond the barren fame of the invention-— 


and not always did he receive even that — his solo profit, if 
we except the premium that was awarded to him in lB'2o 
by the Glasgow town oounoil, from Coulter's mortifica- 
tion, consisted in his being emidoyed to mauufactmre sonic 
fifty metallic packings; at tbo rote of Ss. i>er inch of the 
diameter of the respective pistons. In the course of his 
long and laborious life he introduced a variety of minor 
improvements in~ machinery, many of which continue, we 
understand, in general use. Among these we may mention 
a new application of the Mendoza pulley and wheel for 
leading out the mule-spinning carriago ; a new plan of 
skeleton bars for furnaces ; and an apparatus for the pre- 
vention of smoke on the Argand principle. Mr Snodgrass 
also claimed to have anticipated Mr Dyer of Manchester 
by two or three years in the i)rcsent arrangement of the 
tube roving frames, for which the latter obtained a patent 
by which lie is said to have Cleared 1^.50,000. 


SONNET— RASH OPINIONS. 

BY t'ALDKR eAMI'BELU 

Wk judge too rashly both of men and things, 

Giving to-day’s opinions on the inormw 
Utter denial, while wc strive to borrow 
Hollow apologies that— liko the wings 

Of biittci^ its— show many colours. Sorrow 
llidcth its tears, and we disclaim its presence 
Where it hath deepest root ; Hate softly brings 

A smile, which we account Loa'c’s sweetest essence ; 
Bimplieity soems Art ; and Art we deem 

White-hoai‘ted Innocence— misjudging ever 
Of all we sec ! Let us, then, grant esteem, 

Or grudge it ivith precaution only ; never 
Forgetting that rash haste right judgment mars : 

What men count but us clouds may prove bright stars ! * 


* Earl Kosse's telescope proves that what W'cre deemed uebnUe, 
arc in reality eluBters of stars. 


CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

In a certain town, a miserable wTcteh was lately brought 
before the magistrates charged wdth having cruelly beaten 
Ills jackass. The evidences for the prosecution were a 
gentleman and two gamekeepers. The gentleman saw the 
prisoner beat liis jackass cruelly, and the tw'o gamekeci»ers 
corroborated the fact. ‘Now, man,’ said tlie presidiiig 
magistrate, ‘ what have you to say for yourself.?*’ ‘A\’hy, 
please your honour, I w’.as in a hurry; the ass would not go, 
so I beat him; that’s all, and he’s used to it.' The magis j 
trates were shocked: one of them made a touching sjtceeli j 
on the cruelty and cowardice of ill-using poor dumb crea- 
tures -and the culprit was lined the full penalty. A gentle- 
man then 8;dd to the man w)»o had been fined, ‘ Why, John, 

I thought you had something to say toucliing cruelty to 
lK>or dumb animals?’ ‘ Oh, siir, you means about them gins 
or steel traps ; well, if I shall not got into harm by offciid- 
ing the bench, I will tell what I saw the same morning I 

was cotched wallopping my donkey. I w'as in wood, 

picking up a few sticks; ’twas just daylight; when I heard i 
something cry and 8(|ueal ; ami I went up to the place not ; 
fur from the higher hedge of the wood, and saw a rabbit 
caught by the leg in a gin; a few yards further was a jfiica- ' 
sant; ami a little furtlior a fox, which was trying to bite his 
own leg off, all caught in gins, and all alive; just at the mo- 
ment 1 heard voices, and hid myself. When they two game-* 
keepers came up, one said, “ Poorish luck to-night, only ten 
rabbits and four plicasunts; but liere is another rabbit and 
a pheasant.’^ They then saw the fox: “We must bury 
that,” says one to the other, “ or there will bo a row about 
it.” They then knocked tlie fox on the licad, bagged the 
rabbits, and pocketed the pheasants, and whilst they were 
earthing the fox, 1 stole away to my Neddy.’ * Now, gentle- 
men,’ exclaimed the advocate, ‘tins is a strong case of 
cruelty, so many poor innocent creatures made^ to suftisr 
torture BO many hours. iSlentleinen, ye have fined, and 
justly too, yon poor fiellqw for cruelty, now punish those 
two gamekeepers with fbverity for acts of most atrocious 
and barbarous cruelty.* Vrhe magistrates hom’d and haw’d, 
fionsnltcd among themselves, said there was no precedent, 
and left the hall.— /*(yiao«fA Hendd, 
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PttiCH l irA 


METAPHYSICS OF PARTY. 

In all states where the popular voice is heard, there is 
a divarification of the people into parties. It seems to 
be an unavoidable consequence of deliberation on their 
part that a diversity of view arises, under which they 
commence pulling different ways. It usually depends 
on external circumstances which of the two sets gives 
the actual direction to affairs. It is a mistake, how- 
ever, to suppose that the entire population is divided 
into parties. It is only in extraordinary circumstances 
that even an approach is made to an involvement of the 
whole people in controversial politics. Tlie actual par- 
tisans are usually but a handful on each side, w'hile the 
great mass remains in the centre with a comparatively 
dull sense of what is going on, and little disposition to 
interfere, although liable to be to some extent affected 
towards one view or the other, according as arguments 
arc successfully addressed to them, or circumstances 
arise to enforce their attention to public questions, to 
excite their prejudices, and to awaken their hopes and 
fears. It is this torpor of the mass which forms the 
great difhculty in democratic arrangements. In tran- 
quil times they would rather not use their votes. In 
times of excitement, the use to be made of these votes 
depends almost entirely on the dexterity with which 
popular prejudices are addressed by unscrupulous mem- 
bers of the thinking handful ; whence of course disap- 
pointments, despair of progress, patriotic heartbreak, 
and many consequent evils. 

In that intelligent and active portion of a people 
which becomes inspired witli party feelings, it is curious 
to study the various causes which determine particular 
predilections. What may be called the natural bases of 
partisanship are readily traceable. Some minds are 
from the cradle vencrative of authority, and through 
life continue ready to submit to it, and to exert them- 
selves for its support Others are congenitally jealous 
Cf power, indisposed to yield to it, and eager to 
keep it in check. Here are the two great sources of 
loyalty and Jacobinism. Some minds look with a ro- 
mantic tenderness on what is. old; they love to wan- 
der back into the past, and regret whatever tends to 
produce a change in the ancient landmarks. Others, 
again, are all for the romance of the fhture. Change is 
to them a continual subject of hope. The present does 
not satisfy them ; the past they despise. Here are the 
two great natural sources of conkrvative and reforming 
politics. Some minds, again, arolntolerant of whatever 
is not clearly useful, expedient, and economical. Others 
regard such matters with indifference or with contempt. 
The former have a satisfaction in viewing the means of 
promoting the benefit of the community. The philan- 
thropy of the latter never gets beyond the particular 
case of some friend, or dependent, or any individual 


casually brought under their attention. Here, it is 
equally evident, are tiie natural origins of the poUtico- 
economigll reformer and his opposite. Now though 
there i^.-Aree sets of characters brought lierc into 
contrast, they are all in general resolved into one set of 
persons. Jealousy of power, hopefulness of change, and 
I love of the economical, are attributes usually found in 
I one person, as the opposites also are, though pcrliaps 
not all found at the same time, as it is not always that 
there is occasion for the development of the whole set of 
feelings at once. 

There are, however, secondary and modifying cir- 
cumstances. Where the natural tendencies are not of 
a very resolute character, they will be much affected 
and biassed by parental authority and example, and the 
force of external circumstances generally. They will 
also, even in pretty strong cases, undergo a change in 
tlie course of advancing years. Thus he who begins 
with romantic feelings in favour of authority and anti- 
I quity, is often seen, as he grows soberer, and acquires 
I more solid, as well as more extensive views, to pass 
I wholly or partially into the opposite range of politics. 
He who began with ardent hopes of improvement from 
change, is often, in like manner, disenchanted in his 
middle or elderly life, and becomes fain to own that 
things which he once thought wrong may have an in- 
termediate bastard utility not altogether to be despised, 
wliilc as yet society is composed of a inlxturc of the 
civilised and savage. Then there is a set whose general 
determination is apt to be affected by whims, crotchets, 
or views of interest. Thus we sometimes see a neigh- 
bour range himself on the conservative side, not exactly 
because he primarily tends that way, but because tbe 
opposite system has awakened some antipatliy in his 
I nature. Popular causes, though often invested with a 
certain sublimity, are more generally liable to vulgar 
associations. The cant, the clangour, the dust and sweat 
attending them, are repulsive to a fastidious nature ; 
while, on the other hand, the select few ranged in oppo- 
sition appear gentlemanly, gallant, almost martyr-like. 
In this way many fine spirits are lost to great move- 
ments, both in politics and religion. A mind, too, 
which is in the main of liberal inclinations, may betake 
itself to the opposite banners because of something in 
its own position which brings it painfully into collision 
with authority. An arrogant father or master will 
sometimes send one of nature’s conservatives to the 
camp of tlic enemy. A proud spirit, chafing in an un- 
worthy situation, looked down upon by reputedfy-snpc- 
rior classes, while conscious of that within which ought 
to annul all social distinctions, will often take the re- 
bellious side in despite of the first intention of nature. 

Among , this class of causes there is obviously none 
more powerful than the selfish feelings. It is a mis- 
take, however, to suppose that men are to any great 
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bought by actual money or by proapecta of ad- 
yanoement. The chancea on both eidea are much alike 
' in these reapecta. Purchased partiaanahip waa a feature 
of grosser ages, but scarcely, of ours, l^ople are now 
more liable to be gained or lost j^rough their aelMove 
and love of approbation. A man thinks he ia of some 
value : if courted to the extent of his sense of this 
value, he will perhaps give his support; if neglected, he 
will be apt, out of pique, to go to the other side. A 
very small matter in the way of courtesy will often not 
merely obtain a vote, but determine a career of some 
importance to the public. It is not that there ia a want 
of conacientlousness in such minds. They are merely 
* irresolute in the midst of contending arguments, and 
liable to be taken to that side which shall place them< 
on the most agreeable footing with themselves. Once 
let any petty circumstance decide the way which they 
are to take, and the personal feeling, * This is my side/ 
will keep them as upon a line of rails through life, or 
till something equally petty shall occur to disgust them 
with their party. 

All of these causes may be said to be alike natural, 
though all cannot be considered as alike respectable. 
Where one’s line of politics is determined by innate 
tendencies of the mind, apart from all seltisli considera- 
tions, the whole range of action which results, as far as 
bounded by rules of honour, is entitled to public respect. 
It is all that we have of the nature of a Divine voice 
speaking in the breasts of men. Therefore, no matter 
how inconvenient the dictates of this voice may appear, 
no matter to what consequences it may threaten to 
lead, it must be respectfully listened to and in treated. 
To call the ultra-loyal by any such appellation as Ma- 
lignants, or the ultra-liberal by such a term as Destruc- 
tives, is not to be approved of by those who are out of 
the heat of the strife. Let there be as much activity of 
counteraction by argument as possible; seek by all 
means to establish the supremacy of M'hat you believe 
to be letter doctrines — but spare tbc fellow-creature 
who acts under the resistless necessity of his own lights, 
believing him to be, in intention, as good as yourself. 

When we come to consider the secondary or modi- 
fying circumstances, we feel of course more at liberty to 
assign degrees of merit and demerit The>|(nind which 
has been affected by educational influcnc:;, W yielded to 
the authority of others, even though these may have 
been*per80DS generally entitled to reverence, cannot be 
considered as quite on the same moral platform with 
one which obeys great primitive impulses inherent in 
itself. Those who have changed their views with ad- 
vancing years, alike true to the natural voice at the one 
time as the other, ought of course to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from common renegades. ' The victims of 
crotchet and of petty feelings of self-love may be pitied, 
but we can never esteem them. They ought to have 
reflected on the great interests at stake, and not allowed 
themselves to be swayed by trivial considerations as to 
themselves. It is of importance to pass rigid judgment 
on such p^sons, because they often have from the rest 
of their chuacter a high claim to respect. They may 
have, for .instance, great talents. Common thinkers 
argue that because this is an able man, his word ought 
to go a great way. It is important to see that, while 
riiis would be true of an able man whose mind was clear 
to form sound conclusions, it is not true of one who has 
allowed hiknself to be carried out of his proper track by 
some romantic whimsey, some disgnst at a successful 
rival, or some pique arising from his finding that his 
own estimate of himself was not admitted by the party 
to which he first seemed inclined to attach himself. It 
ia die of ^e most disfiressing things in the world of 
politioa^'^^yk^mian who, from some such friroloua 
cauieJj^HMio^Q himself into a false position. Hh 
are hampered at every turn by 
lii^Bpcret coiiviotions. He has to act, with affected 
those whom in his heart he despises, 
hove himself to a failing cause, as very 
happens, lie ia doomed to sec his best talents 


expended in vain, to feel himself growing old without 
having accomplished anything, while inferior but better- 
directed men are reaping thejf due harvest of both profit 
and honour. ThesttfAre amongst the moral suicides of 
the able men of tmr worid. How powerfully do they 
worn us that we are not to be guided in any of the 
greater affairs of life by the self hood, but by its opposite 
— 'a generous view of what is good for all 1 

It is difflcttlt, or rather impossible, for some natures 
to maintain coolness in times of violent political excite- 
ment : but to many it may not be altogether useless to 
remind them that the most earnestly-cherished dogmas 
are liable to be followed by great disappointment The 
French revolutionist secs his high aspirations for a rule 
by and for the people lead resistlessly to a despotism. 
The panic-struck conservative sees nothing follow from 
the changes which he vainly resisted, but a ridiculous 
falsification of his fears. If men would reflect how often 
the result has been different from that contemplated on 
either side, there would be on the one hand a soberer 
hope and a less intolerant feeling towards all thwarting 
influences, on the other a more cheerful trust in the 
course of Providence, even under what appear the moat 
trying crises. Few politicians of any shade seem siiffi- 
cicntly aware of the character of that great central mass 
which has been already described as non-political. There, 
in reality, resides that which defeats alike the hopes of 
democratic and the fears of oligarchical parties. It is a 
mass which retUses to be democratised. It minds its 
own affairs, content with whatever rule may be over it, 
unless it be one which makes itself painfully felt indeed. 
Go beyond the capacity of change inherent in this mass, 
and you must come back again to where you were. 
Give it true cause of discontent, and it becomes an 
elemeiit of great danger, though one which cannot long 
remain in such an attitude. The great secret of suc- 
cessful rule is never to offend irremediably this true 
sqmdrone volante of parties, never to resist it beyond a 
certain point, and never to lose faith in it as a mass 
which can only be temporarily thrown out of its proper 
condition, as that which gives at once momentum and 
stability to the entire machine. 

THE CORNER HOUSE. 

A BrnURBAN B&ETCH. 

Burnham Terrace has always enjoyed a reputation 
for gentility. It consists of ten houses, each let for the 
respectable sum of a hundred a year ; and its lady in- 
habitants, of whom I am one, rather take a pride in 
seeing that everything is kept in high order about the 
place. No encouragement, for example, is given to 
peripatetic venders who bawl out the names of their 
articles ; the slip of enclosed ground in front common 
to all the dwellers, is as neat as a hired gardener can 
make it ; and the door-steps are hearthstoRed frcshlv 
every morning. All things have gone right with 
Burnham Terrace except No. 10, the house at the 
northern comer. That comer house was for years an 
annoyance and a mystery. 

No. 10 was the property of a lady called Miss Delany, 
and so was No. 8 and No. 9 — a large mass of building 
worth three hundred a year ; and at least as regards my 
house, No. 8, and that of Mrs ^mith, No. 9, well-paid 
money. What kind of person the proprietrlx was we 
had no means of forming a correct fudgment. We 
never saw her, though we heard that she lived in 
some obscure out-of-the-way place in a most penurious, 
and, foe a woman with three hundred a jrear, a very 
eccentric way. Her strange method of living was con- 
sidered the lest prorflr, on luscount of her having a 
brother a judge. The only shade of excuse ever offered 
for Miss Delany was, that Na 10 had on several occa- 
sions stood for a short time empty. It had so fteqdently 
changed inhabitants, that there seemed to be something 
unlucky about it : and yet it was as good a bouse as 
any in the row. This changeableness was not liked by 
the residents in the row generally. People ta^ a 
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grudge against a house which occasionally stands 
empty, and has not its windows and doorway cleaned 
regularly. 

One morning, after cook had rmived my orders for 
the day, she paused as if she had something to com- 
municate; and to my * Well, Sally, what is it?* replied, 
‘ Oh, ma’am, what do you think ? A lady has come to 
live in No. 101 Her hirniture came last night in a 
donkey-cart ; and the milkman called with his milk this 
morning.* 

* Furniture in a donkey-cart ! Sally, you must be 
dreaming.* 

*Not at all: No. 7*8 servant told me all about it. 
She saw a deal-table and a bed brought to the door; 
and the lady was there to take them in.* 

* And who is the lady ? * 

* I hear it is Miss Delany herself, the landlady. But 
surely it cannot be her, as it would be so strange ! * 

Strange indeed, and not less strange than true. The 
intelligence spread, as if by electric telegraph, through 
all the houses in the terrace ; and their organs of won- 
der were excited to a surprising degree. Several ladies 
suddenly bethought themselves of going to view the 
comer house ; ‘ they had friends who were looking out 
for a rcsidei^pe of that kind in the suburbs.* Mrs 
Smith, my next-door neighbour, as much interested as 
the others, persuaded me to call at No. 10, just as we 
were imssing for a morning walk ; * not from curiosity,* 
said she, ‘ but merely because I have friends, the Fet- 
wortlis, who are looking out.* 

Mrs Smith’s loud triple knock reverberated through 
the desolate mansion ; and the door was opened by a 
young fair-haired girl, who preceded us through the 
house. She was a pretty modest creature, of about 
fourteen years of age, plainly dressed, but scrupulously 
clean. After we had mounted to the attics, and de- 
scended again, having visited every apartment except 
the dining-room, which opened from the hall, tlie little 
girl hesitated as we approached that room, and slightly 
colouring, asked if we desired to view that also ? * Yes, 
certainly we do,’ peremptorily exclaimed Mrs Smith : 
^ it is of the first consequence,’ winking to me, as much 
as to say, * N<m we shall at last hunt out this shadow, 
and sec if Miss Delany is flesh and blood.’ 

1 must do myself the justice to say that I hesitated ; 
but with the view of neutralising any abruptness Miss 
Smitli might be guilty of, I followed her into a large 
front room— the dining-room of the house. There was 
a small bright fire in the grate, a strip of carpet placed 
where a rug usually is, and a wooden table and two 
cliairs before it. A stump bedstead occupied one corner 
of the apartment, and nothing else was visible ; for no 
doubt other necessaries were stowed away in the spa- 
cious closets on each side of the fireplace. Perfectly 
well-ordered and exquisitely dean were the simple ar- 
rangements, giving even a habitable appearance to that 
dingy bare apartment. The wooden table was covered 
with hooks and needle-work, and a female rose from 
beside it as we entered. She was a small, pale, middle- 
aged woman, dad in coarse stuff habiliments, her placid 
face surrounded by the close crimped border of a pri- 
mitive Quaker cap ; but it was one to arrest attention, 
from its peculiar sweetness of expression ; while lady^ in 
the best and truest acceptation of that often misused 
term, was stamped on this individual in unmistakeable 
characters. 

* Have I the pleasure of addressing my landlady, Miss 
Delany ?’ said Mrs Smith advancing. 

* I am Miss Delany/ quietly teswered the little lady ; 
‘ and I presume that I am addrasing one of the two 
ladies who have tenanted my twiy houses, Nos. 8 and 9, 
for many years?* 

‘ You are perfectly right, Miss Delany,* rejoined Mrs 
Smith. ‘ I occnt>y No. 9, and 1 am glad to have the 
opportunity of becoming acquainted \ ith my landlady 
personally. Your Ht^ attendant has shown us over the 
house, which I wished to m on account of some friends 
of mitre.* ^ , 


Mias Delany kept her eyes steadily fixed on Mrs 
Smith, which somewhat disconcerted that voluble lady, 
during the latter part of this speech, and her voice sank 
in faint accents ere she concluded. 

* This child is not my attendant, madam,’ said Miss 
Delany, * but my nicoe and companion ; and it is fortu- 
nate for me that the ladies of Burnham Terrace have so 
many friends looking out for houses just now. 1 hope, 
amongst them, I may succeed in letting this : it has 
hitherto been unlucky ; as they say corner houses often 
are,’ added the speaker smilingly. 

* I am sure. Miss I>elany, I shall be happy to do nil in 
my power to forward your letting it,* said Mrs Smith, 

* if it were only on account of the high respect I bear 
for the public character of your brother the judge.* 

1 observed a singular expression flit over the listener's 
pallid countenance, but it was too transient to be studied 
by the mere looker-on ; and Mrs Smith continued, ‘ But 
I hope do not think of remaining here during the 
winter Irilpns uncomfortable manner? ’ looking round as 
she spoke, 

* We are not uncomfortable, madam,’ was the quiet 
answer ; * and it is my intention to occupy my dwelling 
until I succeed in meeting with an eligible tenant.’ * 

* Well, Miss Delany, if such is really your intention,’ 
reijoined the hospitable Mrs Smitli, ‘ I hope you will drop 
in and take a cup of tea in a friendly way at my house 
very often. I am sure we shall all be happy to add to 
tlic comforts of a lady like you, particularly for the sake 
of the learned judge, your excellent brother ; and I hope 
this dear girl will come too. And what is your name, 
my child?’ said Mrs Smith, meaning to be winning and 
familiar, as she turned towards the blusTiing niece. 

* I am called Lily, ma’am,* answered the young girl, 
hanging down her lovely head. 

* Lily t dear me, what an odd name I * 

‘ Lilian Traher is my niece’s name, madam,’ inter- - 
nipted Miss Delany gently. ‘ Those who love her have 
given her the pet one of Lily. Do you think this liouse 
likely to suit your friends, madam ?’ she added suddenly, 
causing Mrs Smith to start slightly. , * Perhaps you 
will let me know : it is of great moment to me, as my 
subsistence and that of this child entirely depends on 
its proceeds;* 

‘ Oh, Miss Delany,* broke in Mrs Sriiith, determined 
now or never to penetrate this mystery, * have you not a 
good clear L.200 a year from Nos. 8 and 9 that we know 
off 1 am sure your rent is paid to the day : allow me to 
remark it is very peculiar — to say nothing more — ^your 
mode of living here — a lady like you, with a judge so 
distinguished for your brother: pray allow me to re- 
monstrate.’ 

Miss Delany glided towards the room door, and held 
it open in her hand, as she mildly said, * My morning 
iliours, ladies, are valuable, being devoted to instructing 
iny niece ; therefore, will you permit me to plead my 
engagements, and not think me uncourteous for saying 
good-morning?’ 

We found ourselves on the terrace, gazing at each 
other, quite amazed at our easy dismissal, and ejaculat- 
ing that it was strange — ' passing strange.* 

* If she is a miser,* quoth J, * she is the sweetest and 
kindliest - looking one 1 ever imagined. I examined 
some of the books on the table when you were speak- 
ing, and their studies are apparently not those of crooked 
or illiberal minds : and that sweet young girl, too, how 
lovingly she watches her little aunt,’ pursued I half 
to myself : * no selfish, miserly being could have won 
her guileless affection. No, no ; I can put two and two 
together as well as most people, ^rs Smith ; and thougli 
there is a mystery here, it is nothing discreditable to 
Miss Delany, 1 am certain. She is perfectly a lady ; and 
it is melancholy to see her thus^-^for so often as that 
unlucky house has bCen empty, what straits she must 
have been put to — for you know she plainly told us 
that she depended on the rent of it for daily bread.* 

* Well, miss, all may be as you say,’ said Mrs Smith. 

* You are always on the charitable side : but I cannot 
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ttMikd it out : living in an empty bouse to save a ftw 
l^illirtgs a week for a lodging 1 ’ 

* A few shillings must be a great otject to her/ 
ailswered L * when she has so litUe, and that little so 

' uncertain : we must try all we can and be kind to her, 
poor tiling 1 ’ But proffered civilities and attentions on 
the part of her neighbours were gratefully but decid- 
edly declined Miss Dehmy for herself. There was a 
large family of children in No. 7, and they had made 
acquaintance somehow with Lily, accoraing to the 
freemasonry inherent in the young among themselves; 
and at the merry Christmas tide, so beseeching were 
their intreaties that she might be permitted to join 
their circle, it was not in human nature to refuse, 
much less in Miss Delany’s. Then on Twelfth Night, 
all the little people assembled at my house, and I pleaded 
successfully for iny favourite Lily, and she came too. 
Delicacy prevented my questioning the artless girl re- 
lative to her aunt, their mode of life, or any other in- 
formation I might gain. But Mrs Smith’s curiosity 
overcame such feelings, and she ezamineti my pretty 
guest in a manner I quite disapproved of, though with- 
out elucidating aught that tended to throw light on the 
matter. Lily said that she had resided with Aunt 
Marjory for fbur years ; in the same lodging for half 
that period at the Potter’s cottage; and elsewhere in 
a secluded farmhouse. She had many brothers and 
sisters * far far away,’ she admitted, with tears stand- 
ing in her largo blue eyes — a father and mother too. 
She had never seen Uncle Delany, but she knew him 
by name very wcdl ; and she was — * Oh ! no happy, and 
loved dear Aunt Marjory, oh ! so much ! * 

Now all this amounted to * nothing,’ said the vexed 
questioner ; * And it does not tell us what Miss Delany 
does with her money. Arc your papa and roamina rich, 
my dear ?* said the persevering lady to Lily. 

* Ridi, ma’am ; what is being rich ?* simply demanded 
the little girl in reply. 

* Why, keeping a carriage, and servants, and living 
in a large house to be sure, you stupid little soul ! ’ ex- 
claimed Mrs Smith laughing. 

* Then, ma’am,’ said Lily, ’father and mother are not 
ricli, for they live in a small thatched cottage ; but 
there are beautifhl roses and eglantine i^nnd the old 
porch, and they only keep a wheelbarrow , nnd are their 
own servants.’ 

VO-— 111’ exclaimed Mrs Smith. This was a com- 
plete sedative ; and presently she whispered to me that 
Miss Delany’s relatives were low people, uotwitbstand- 
iug she had a judge for her brother. 

The first days of spring came, and still was the ticket 
to be seen at the corner house, and the friends of the 
Burnham Terrace ladies, it seemed, were difficult to 
please. I ventured occasionally to look in, for tlie osten- 
sible purpose of leaving flowers and fruit, the producta, 
of my garden, for little Lilian ; and Miss Delany seemed 
pleased and gratefhl, yet cold and distant in her bear- 
ing, on any attempts being made at further intimacy. 

There were two factions in the row; one for, the 
other against, Miss Delany : the latter, and, it must be 
confess^, the largest and most influential, reviled her 
ns a mean creature, or a mad woman. * She tnwtt have 
dune something/ said they, ‘ to disgrace herself, or the 
judge would not cast her off: it is a shame of her to 
keep that beautiful girl in the miserable manner she 
does. No wonder tlie house will not let; she alon^ is 
enough to give it a name for ill-luck 1 ' 

: Miss D^ny’a friends, and they were fevf, spoke of 
her blameless life, resignation, and patience in the midst 
off privation and poverty ; to say nothing of her devotion 
to tiie niece, who wouffi reflect credit on any teacher. 
These fi^ds also threw out hints that although Judge 
Detoy*8 and talents in his public capacity 

were in private life he was not re- 

nlarlojltfpp^^ii^iA^ or benevolence. 

as this was one evening, going for- 
wa^ &t a j^hbbur’e house when I was present, wbcti 
ail eid€!llj^#^tifliiian of the name of Colville, who had 


that evening arrived on a visit to our host, for tlie real 
purpose of house-hunting on behalf of a son about to 
marry and ’ settle in life/ hearing the name of Delany 
repeatedly mentioned, asked if we were speaking of 
Judge l^any ; and when an affirmative was given— a 
slight sketch also being thrown in relative to the occu- 
pant of No. 10— Mr Colville became interested in the 
conversation ; and, to our amazement^ on a non-admirer 
speaking disparagingly of the lady^ he warmly advocated 
her cause. 

‘I happen/ said he, ‘to know all about Maijory Delany 
and her affairs, and 1 tell you that she reflects credit on 
her sex.’ 

‘Oh do tell us all about her!* eagerly exclaimed 
many voices, as a crowd gathered round the stranger. 
But the pleasant old gentleman smiled, rubbed his shin- 
ing bald head, and only adding that it was not ‘con- 
venient’ to say more just then, left us all with curiosity 
more excited and tantalised than ever. However, he 
managed to ask me privately every particular I knew 
concerning Miss Delany ; and next day he went alone 
to No. 10 ; the ticket was taken down ; the house was let 
to Mr Colville’s son. 

Miss Delany and Lilian disappeared as quietly and 
expeditiously as they came; and in due course of time 
Mr Peter Colville and his bride arrived to take possession. 
When the young couple settled down into the jog-trot 
routine of respectable married life, old Mr and Mrs Col- 
ville came to visit them for a few weeks ; and then were 
tea-junketings and whist parties every evening at one or 
other of the neighbours’ houses ; and to return all tiiis 
hospitality, young Mr and Mrs Colville gave an enter- 
tainment on quite a grand scale. Wc were collected 
round the supiier-tablc, pleasant jokes passing, w lien 
some one alluded to the corner house, trusting the ill- 
luck had flown away, and the bride’s presence turned 
the scale in its favour. 

j ‘ Nay,’ broke in old Mr Colville, ‘ if that were needed, 

I it has been already done — purified — exorcised,’ he con- 
tinued, laughing heartily at his own conceit, ‘ from all 
evil influences.’ 

I ‘ How so ? * we exclaimed. 

‘ By the presence of Marjory Delany/ said he gravely ; 

! ‘ one for whom 1 bear a higher respect than for any 
woman I know ; saving and excepting t/ou, my dear/ 
turning with a kind smile to his comfortable-looking 
wife, who nodded to him cheerily in return. * Marjory 
is about to be your neighbour again,’ Mr Colville went 
on to say, addressing the company generally, * for she 
has taken Burnham Beech Cottage ! * 

‘Dear me!’ said Mrs Smith, * how can •she manage 
I that on L.lOO a year, secure as it is now?* 

* She has recovered her property, madam/ answered 
Mr Colville, ‘after ten years’ heroical endurance of 
privation and want. Yes, actual want, for the sake of 
others too.’ 

‘ Oh, do tell us her history, and why the judge dis- 
owns her!’ cried many voices. 

*I am not at liberty to enter into all the details/ 
said the old gentleman, ‘ but, for the sake of suffering 
innocence, thus much I will unfold: — Sixteen years 
ago, Marjory Delany’s only sister, whom she tenderly 
loved, made an imprudent marriage, against the express 
advice and wislies of her brother, her natund Sar- 
dian. The individual she united herself to was in a 
mercantile house ; but within six years after his marriage 
with Marjory Delany’s sister, he forfeited his situation 
through misconduct ; and had it not been for the faith- 
i fill affectionate sister, M unhippy man’s ruin and that 
of his family would jSivd been complete. She alone 
came forward to atom these perishing creatures ; for 
Judge Delany not only was imulacable towards them, but 
extended the same btoieful feelings to her, oh her refusal 
to disown the sister so fearfully punishid for her im- 
prudeqee through a husband’s misdeeds. Silently she 
lias borne reviling and contumely cut upon her by a 
harshly-judging world. But let it be a lesson to you 
ril, my friends, for the fUture, never to ptojudge others, 
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but to learn both sides of a question fairly ere you form 
an opinion.* 

* But, my dear sir,* said Mrs Smith, * I do hot see 
why poor Miss Delany should have been so very liberal, 
even in a Christian point of viev — giving all her income 
away to these relatives^ and leaving herself only an 
uncertain pittance, besides maintaining her niece.’ 

* Madam,’ replied Mr Colville, * all Miss Delany pos- 
sessed in the world of her own were the three houses 
on tills terrace left her by an uncle ; her sister was pen- ! 
niless, and entirely dependent on her brother the judge. 
Ten years ago, Ii||ffjoiy Delany became bound to pay 
Ij.200 a year for a term of fourteen years, interest in- 
cluded, for her brother-in-law Mr Trailer. The two 
liouses in the terrace. Nos. 8>and 9, were therefore not 
at her disposal during that term ; but not only did she 
sacrifice the income derived from them, but out of the 
scanty pittance reserved for herself she assisted her 
relatives, and, as you have seen, supported and edu- 
cated one of tlie cliildren. She has just been fortunate 
enougii to obtain a release from her debt, which other- 
wise would have burdened her for the next four years.* 

* God grant this excellent lady may long continue to 
enjoy her L.300 a year, nor ever want good tenants for 
her houses!’ said I. *But is Mr Trailer unreclaimed, 
and does he cat the bread of idleness while this lone 
woman is making such noble sacrifices?’ 

' No, madam ; 1 am liappy to say he does not : he has 
seen the error of liis ways, and labours even with his 
liands to aid in supporting his family. But be sure a 
good portion of Marjory’s income, restored as it now 
is, will find its way to tbe poor outcasts, fur she is a 
capital economist.* 

In process of time Mrs Peter Colville and myself 
became extremely cordial, and she related to me some 
further particulars respecting Miss Delany, which her 
I father -in -law had omitted — worthy, benevolent man, 

I not liking to speak of his own good deeds. He had 
been a partner in the mercantile house where Mr 
I Trailer was employed; and when it was discovered 
' that this young man had defrauded them to the amount 
; of some thousands, Mr Scrape, the senior partner, de- 
; termined that the law should take its course ; and trans- 
portation, perhaps worse, seemed inevitable. Fortunate 
I it was that the matter cotdd be hushed up; and the 
I prayers and intreaties of Marjory Delany prevailed, and 
i softened oven the obdurate heart of Mr Scrape. She 
became bound, as already told, securing the property 
to the firm until the debt was liquidated. Often liad 
the worthy Mr Colville wished to lessen this burden, 
but his wishes were overruled ; and it was only on Mr 
; Scrape’s retirement, and the introduction of Mr Peter 
I AS junior partner, that his father found himself at 
I liberty to indulge the dictates of liis heart. His visit 
to our neighbourhood decided the point at once ; and if 
lie had been interested in Miss Delany and her affairs 
before, he became doubly so now. The debt was im- 
mediately cancelled-^thc corner house taken ; and 1 
may here as well remark, it has been the luckiest liouse 
in the row ever since — a lovely family, prosperity and 
happiness, having entirely dispelled tlie dark shadows 
haunting it heretofore. 

About two years after Miss Delany had been settled at 
Burnham Beech Cottage, another fair niece being added 
to iier cirplo, one of the sweet Lily’s sisters, she learned 
the sudden decease of the judge; and gossip being rife 
respecting his affairs, it was soon known that he had 
left half his fortune to public institutions, but the other 
half to ins sister Marjory; thiAmaking her amends in 
death for his cruel conduct duriw life. 

It were almost needless to add how gratefully Miss 
Delany disbursed the remainder of lier bond to the firm 
of CmviUo and Son. Two of her nephews, the young 
Trahers, were received into its employment, and are 
thriving steady.youths. 

As to the d^r Merjory herself,, she goes on her way 
in quiet usefalneM, though her two beautiful nieces 
attract so many visitors to Burnham Beech Cottage, 


I tliat her retirement is invaded oftener perhaps than she 
Would choose. Her visits are restrict^ to the corner 
house, and Mr and Mrs Peter Colville are her most in- 
timate and valued associates ; for my part I hope the 
lesson we have all received at Burnham Terrace will be 
a warning not only to ourselves, but to many others, to 
suspend &eir judgments of their neighbours. 

THE SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 

The recent experiments with regard to the submarine 
electric telegraph should be more generally known than 
they are, for they may be said to be the rudimentary 
efforts at realising one of the grandest conceptions of 
the age — a power of instantaneous communication to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 

The experiments, wliich took place on the channel 
at Dover, were attended by many gentlemen of science, 
dcsiroiiiriile witness the results. The arrangements 
and plan ‘ operations were under the direction of 
Mr Walker, the superintendent of the electric tele- 
graph on the South-Eastern Railwa}'' ; and one of this 
company’s steamers vras commissioned to assist in 
carrying out the undertaking. The principal object of 
the experiments was not to carry a telegraphic wire 
across the Channel, but simply to prove, on a sufficiently 
great scale, the practicability of such a system of com- 
munication with the continent. To this end, there was 
jdaced on the deck of the steamer a sufficient length of 
prepared wire ; it being considered that if the telegra- 
phic intercourse proved to be perfect through that wire 
when submerged in the water, there existed no d priori 
reason for doubting that the same result would follow 
even though the wire were prolonged to the opposite 
coast. Unfortunately, the w^eather proved most unfa- 
vourable to the experiments as intended to have been 
performed by aid of the steamer. Tlie wind rose in 
the night; and continuing to blow smartly on the 
morning of the day fixed, the swell became so great, that 
it was not thought possible to conduct the experiments 
on their original plan. The steamer was to have steamed 
out to sea for about two miles, * paying out’ the wire in 
her progress, and then to liavc been hove to, so as to give 
her passengers the opportunity, as slie lay embosomed | 
in the still waters, of a little conversation with the busy 
metropolis. The ruffled state of the sea set aside this 
project, since it was feared that the roll of tlie steamer 
would endanger the safety of the wire, and that tcle- 
grapliic intercourse would have been in another way 
rendered impracticable, in consequence of the unsteadi- 
ness of the indicator-needles. The wire, however, was 
transferred from the steamer to a small boat, and by 
that means a length of upwards of two miles was sub- 
merged in the sea along the mouth of the harbour, and 
at the side of the pier. One extremity of this sunken 
coil was then put in metallic union with the wire, the 
end of which was in London, and the other extremity 
was connected to the electro - telegraphic converser 
placed on the deck of the steamer lying in the harbour. 
A sand galvanic battery of six dozen plates, weakly 
charged, in the usual manner, with dilute acid and 
water, was then placed in connection with the wire 
through which it was to send the mysterious agent of 
the telegraphic tongue, and all tilings were now ready 
to solve the problem of submarine intercommunication. 

It was about nopn when all tlie arrangements were 
completed; tlie communication was then made; and 
instantly, in the far-distant London station, the clatter 
of tlie electric alarum informed the chairman of the 
company that the experiment was crowned with perfect 
success. Me$sages pf congratulation were passed up 
and down with complete facility, the fact of more than 
two miles of the ponveying medium being buried in 
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Hie depth! of the eea, exercising not the least influesoe 
^ Uie fieedom and rapidity of the conversation. A 
continiied oorrespondence was then kept up between 
Hie steamer and the stations of Loudon, Ashford, and 
Tunbridge, which was continued with perfect success 
at intervals for three or four hours, messages of various 
import being interchanged between the steamer and 
all those stations. ,The bells at the electric-telegraph 
offices at Tunbridge and London Bridge were vehe- 
mently rung by the. operators on board the steamer; 
and the various signals and interlocutory manoeuvres 
peculiar to the conversers on these instruments were 
gone through with as much ease by means of the sub> 
marine wire as with the ordinary wires disposed by 
' the rail-side on land. The exact total length of the 
submerged wire was 3600 yards. Before dark — the 
experimental trials having been continued a sufficient 
time to demonstrate the success of the investigation — 
the submerged wire was wound up, and drawn in again, 
and was found not to have sustained the least injury, 
the assembly of scientific gentlemen separating with the 
conviction that, so far as these experiments went, the 
practicability of a telegraphic communication between 
England and Erance had been completely established. 

faring in memory tliat water is a good conductor of 
electricity, and that consequently the perfect insulation 
of the telegraphic wires cannot be effected unless by 
surrounding them with some non-conducting material, 
it will be readily conceived that here must the chief 
difficulty of submarine communication. In conveying 
the wires of the electric telcgrapli through tunnels, 
much practical inconvenience has arisen from the same 
cause, the damp continually carrying away a por- 
tion of the current from the wire into the earths In 
addition to this annoyance, the sulphurous acid and 
steam rising from the locomotives produce a chemical 
action on the wires, which materially interferes with 
their usefulness. To meet these objections, various 

g lans have been devised of more or less ingenuity : some 
ave recommended covering the wires witli woollen 
yam, varnish, &c. ; and it has been proposed to convey 
them in tubes of earthenware, perforated with four or 
five holes lengthways, according to the number of wires 
proposed to be employed. Mr Walker, the railway 
in question, had the defects in existing wires presented 
to him constantly in a most disagreeable manner. J)e- 
spatclies from the contffient being now almost entirely 
transmitted by electric telegraph to the morning papers, 
the messages became next to useless to the editors, 
unless passed up very quickly, and the wires in the I 
tunnels were only too often in a very refractory condi- ! 
tion. He accordingly put himself in communication ! 
with the manager of the gutta-percha manufactory at 
Streatham, and suggested to him the adoption of a me- 
tallic wire well coated with this singular substance. In 
a few days the wire was supplied, and patented ; and 
shortly afterwards was put to a practical test in one of 
the tunnels with the most complete success. Subse- 
quently it was introduced into the Shakspeare, Abbot's 
ClifF, and Martello tunnels ; and at the present time all 
despatches to and from the metropolis are made by the 
I instrumentality of this wire. 

The defective insulation of the wires, against which 
this new wire has so successfully provided, has been the 
only serious practical difficulty in working the electric 
tblegraph. It may be thought, however, that sufficient 
time has not yet been given to put the capabilities of 
: the improvement to a proper test. Mr WalkiJt says, ‘ I 
have had specimens of this wire buried in the earth in a 
damp place for more than a year. It is sound and good 
atfll. Bpecimens have been immersed in sea- water for 
three or four months, and ore unaffected.’ It has been 
Sttggeeted^e^ that perhaps, in process of time, the coii- 
tinued of sea^water, with its combinations of the 
chlorMia^j^^ may destroy the powers this 

coat&gof Vihetabie aubstance for insulation; but much 
weight ie hoi to be att^^ to the conjecture, since 
gut&^peiOha has exhibited, in all the ihvestigationa to 


which it has been submitted, a marked indifibrenoe to 
the operation of the most powerful chemical reagents. 
Its insulating properties are indeed altogether peculiar, 
and far surpass those possessed by any other substance 
with which we are acquainted ; and this, together with 
the facility with which it is manipulated and applied 
to the wire, renders it in all respects a most valuable 
application for the purposes of electric intercourse. Pro- 
fessor Faraday has instituted an important series of 
experiments upon this substance, and these have shown 
that insulation effected by its means is one of the most 
perfect known to philosophy. # 

Mr Walker proposes the following as the plan ho 
would suggest for uniting England with France by the 
electric coi^. Between eadh port — say Dover and Calais, 
or Folkestone and Boulogne — ^he would lay down two or 
three wires. These wires would be run out in different 
tracks across the Channel ; and by this means, and by 
not making the communication dependent at cither port 
upon a single wire, the probabilities would be greatly 
against their being all broken or damaged on the same 
day. In the event of one of the wires being injured or 
broken, notice of the accident would be instantly given 
by the refusal of the wire to act ; the spare wires would 
now come into activity, and little or no delay would 
take place. Meanwhile one of the South-Eastern Com- 
pany’s steamers would fish up the damaged wire until 
the seat of the injury was discovered ; when its repair 
would be the work of probably a very little time, and 
all would go on as before. So confident does Mr Foster, 
tlie patentee of the wire, feel as to ultimate success, 
that he has signified his willingness to provide the 
gutta-percha necessary for coating a wire of sufiicient 
length to stretch across the Channel, whenever tlic 
directors of the railway consent to supply the wore. 

It cannot be denied that difficulties of a formidable 
kind threaten the invention. One is the danger of the 
fracture of the wire : it may be caught by the fluke of a 
ship’s anchor, as she is endeavouring to ride out a stiff 
gale, and tlius dragged away and broken. Then, again, 
it is to be remembered that the lovrer regions of the 
waters are only unvisited by fish when their depth is 
far greater than that of the Channel, and these monsters 
of the deep might happen to take a fancy to the long 
body of the wire, and by a single effort of their power- 
ful jaws, snap it in twain— perhaps in the very middle 
of an important official despatch ! It may he said, how- 
ever, that the wire would shortly become so covered 
with sand as to be secure from these casualties, or 
from the last; and in portions of its length, un- 
doubtedly, this would be the case. But across the 
depths and uneven hollows of the bottom, the wire 
would still lie fully exposed to this danger. The pro- 
posed remedy has been already discussed : it being to 
lay down two or three separate wires, by which means 
the amount of the risk to the intercommunication is 
considerably lessened. A serious cause of inconvenience 
may also be found to arise from accidental injuries tOx 
the coating of the wires, which, though slight in them- 
selves, might expose a portion of the metallic surface 
to the conducting medium around, when the practical 
working of the wire would be almost as effectually 
interfered with as if it had been cut across with some 
sharp instrument. Add to these the auggestion that 
the gutta-percha may in process of time undergo che- 
micid transformation, and we have probably enumerated 
the most formidable of the obstacles which the sub- 
marine telegraph is likely to meet with. The history 
of a thousand inventimft in modem times presents us 
with practicid difficidjfts more formidable in their kind 
and amount than any or all of these, so that a good 
hope may be cherished that these too will in time give 
way before the pet severing energies of our enlightened 
age. 

It is satisfactory to be able to point to an example 
of submarine electric intercommunication, which has 
hitherto answered every reasonable ex^ctation: this 
is the wire from Gosport to the dockyard. It consists 
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simply of one linot requiring <110 other wire to complete 
the circuit, the water answering as the conducting 
medium. The wire, surrounded by a rope, in which 
it is imbedded, was simply allowed to drop into the 
water, and sink to the bottom. Telegraphic communi- 
cations are constantly flying through this submerged 
wire, and hitherto with complete success. 

The newspapers aire continually telling their readers, 
or quote the tales from other sources, that such an in- 
ternational communication is being undertaken by. this 
and that inventor, but nothing seems to come of it. It 
is not long since we were assured that some inventors 
in the metropolis were about to connect Dover and 
Calais with the electric wire, and to establish a printing 
electric telegraph at each port. At the close of the last 
year permission was actually given to a civil-engineer, 
by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, to effect 
a communioation between Holyhead and Dublin by 
means of a submarine electric telegraph. The wires 
were, or are, to be connected with the lines of railway 
radiating from the Irish metropolis, and with the Ches- 
1 ter and Holyhead Railway. Official assistance is pro- 
' mised to aid in carrying out this undertaking, which 
; is undoubtedly one of great and momentous interest. 

' Since the publication of the experiments narrated in 
this paper, a monster sclieme has been propounded for 
' connficting America with England by these magic- 
working wires ; but until something on a smaller scale 
lias been accomplished, it will be prudent to waive the 
consideration of a project which is calculated for t)ie 
: time when electric intercommunication, with all its dif- 
: Acuities, shall be a resolved problem. 

Ardently, indeed, may the time be wished for when, 
as one of our wise men has said, * the earth may be 
: girdled with a sentence in a few moments;* and when, 
to every civilised nation, a common tongue and a com- 
; luon medium of speech will be given. What new and 
; rapid evolutions of truth may not be expected, what 
i advancement in arts and sciences, >Yhat progress in 
i civilisation, when this hour a discovery will be made, 
and the next will see its knowledge scattered to the 
i * ends of the earth ! ’ * Knowledge,* in the words of the 

1 sacred writer, * shall be increased ; * and the warring, 
contending, opposing, and wide-scattered members of 
the human family shall begin to feel for the first time 
the reality of the existence of the family relationship. 
If it is in the order of Supremo I*rovidence that such 
results should flow even from the humble instrumen- 
tality of a copper cord, may that time soon come I 

ing at the bottom of Blackfriars^ Wynd, vfhleh had 
been successively occupied by Archbishop imd Cavdiaal 
Beaton. In 1578 it was removed tQ a nsw buBding in 
the garden of the Blackfriars* Monastery, where it re* 
niained, though latterly under a renovated fabric, tip 
1829. It was there that Scott, Brougham, Francis 
Horner, and many other eminent men of our age, im- 
bibed the first draughts of polite learning. How many 
a brave soldier and good civilian in all parts of the 
world must remember with pleasure the days of happy . 
youthful excitement long ago spent in * the Yards/* 

The purpose of a grammar-school of former times was 
strictly limited to the te^hiiig of the Latin language. 
Greek was unknown in such seminaries till a compa- ' 
ratively late period. For a long time, even writing was 
not taught in the High School. The methods appear 
to have been far from inviting. For one thing, a pupil, 
after the first six months, was obliged to speak in Latin, 
under pen^ty of a fine. He bad to learn the grammar 
in a Lariiii book. Thus, by a curious pedagogic ab- 
surdity, he^as presumed from the first to know that 
which be professedly came to learn. The doctrines of 
his faith were also imparted to liim in a Latin catechism, 
which, to complete the solecism of the business, he had 
to repeat each Sunday in church before an illiterate 
congregation. 

Towards the end of the sixteenth century, corrupted 
by the barbarisms of the recent civil wars, atid par- 
taking of the general lawlessness of society, the boys 
were addicted to armed rebellion against their mas- 
ters — cliiefly, it w'ould appear, in order to secure that 
allowance of holidays which they thought their due. 

In September 1595, being denied a week’s vacation by 
the magistrates, ‘ a number of them, “ gentilmcnis 
bairnis,** entered into a compact to revenge this sup- 
posed encroachment. Accordingly, having provided 
themselves with firearms and swords, they went, in the 
dead of night, and took possession of the school-house. 

On the following morning, when Rollock [the head 
master] made his appearance, he soon understood that 
his pupils were there, but that they had another object 
in view than tlie prosecution of their ' studies. The 
doors were not only shut against him, but every means 
of access being completely blocked up, and strongly 
guarded from within, all attempts to storm the garrison 
were found impracticable, and endeavours, oft repeated, 
to effect a reconciliation, iirov^ unavailing. At length j 
it was deemed expedient to call in the aid of the muni- 
cipal power. John Maemoran, one of the magistrates, 
immediately came to the High School at the head of a 
party to force an entrance. When he and the city 
officers appeared in the Yards, or playground, the 
scholars became perfectly outrageous, and renewed re- 
monstrances were quite &uitless. The boys unequivo- 
cally showed that they would not be dispossessed with 
impunity, and they dared any one at his peril to ap- 
proach. To the point likely to be first attacked they 
were observed to throng in a liighly excited state ; while 
each seemed to vie with his fellow in tlireatcning instant 
death to the man who should forcibly attempt to dis- 
place them. William Sinclair, son to the chancellor of 
Caithness, had taken a conspicuous share iu this barf- 
ing-out; and he now appeared foremost, encouraging 
his confederates steadily to persevere in defence of those 
rights which he doubtless conceived immemorial usage 
had fairly established. He took his stand at a window 
overlooking one of the entrances, whence he distinctly 
saw every movement of those without. Maemorau, 
never dreading that such hostile threats would 1)0 
oicri’icd into execution, boldly persisted in urging his 
officers to force the door with long beam, which, as a 
battering-ram, they were plying with all their might. 
The bailie had nearly accoinpUshed liis perilous pur- 
pose, when a shot in the forehead, from Sinclair’s pistol, 
laid him dead on the spot. The anxious spectators of 
the scene were panic-struck, and the mournful tidings 
cast a gloom over the town. 

* Early on the following day the Town-Council held 

HISTOllY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 
EDINBURGH. 

The histories of places and of local things, when exe- 
cuted witli industry and taste, are often both amusing 
and instructive, from the number of curious matters 
which they bring out. A history of the High School 
of Edinburgh, by oue of the clergymen of the city, is 
of this character.* Without any great pretension, it 
forms a most agreeable narration, embodying what we 
might call the life of a very distinguished seminary, 
together with many interesting traits of the persons 
connected with it, pupils as well as masters, and con- 
ducing not a little to illustrate tlie progress of educa- 
tion. 

It now appears fbr the first time that the High 
School of Edinburgh is descended from one of those 
oonventual schools which formed tlie chief seminaries 
of secular learning iu the mid(}te ages : it was originally 
the school taught by the AuguSflne monks of Holyrood 
Abbey ; and the first mention od it as the school of the 
city occurs so late as 1519. It wa^ not till after the 
Rkormation that it had entirely shaken off this early 
connection, and fallen under the entire control of the 
municipality. In those days it was settled in a build- 

Hi Ui»tory of fbo High School of Bdinbmgh. By the Rev. Wil- 
Usm IHevsD, D.D, Bdlnbuigh : MaoLaohlan aod Stewart. 1S49. 
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8^|iliiii^^ ftP^ expreBiioa:to.thdr 

m MMf ^:^iiiocmnt of this. distx«8sing oeourrence, 
1 my been deprived of a much-respected 

1 ; city of an active magistrate. The 
1 f tirp! of the bailies, the convener of the trades, 

f:' ^ seyen councillors, were deputed to proceed to Fife, 

v|ierapnidly to communicate the sad intelligence to the 
; ; klng^ who was then at Falkland, his favourite hunting 
palace. 

/After two months* imprisonment, seven of the 
scholars, who were apprehended along with Sinclair, 
submltt^ their case to the Privy-Council. In their 
memorial, they assert their innocence in the most po- 
sitive terms ; complain of being closely shut up with 
abandoned characters in a damp prison, at the immi- 
nent peril of their lives ; that, as most of the petitioners 
were sons eitlier of barons or landed proprietors, they 
did not consider themselves amenable to the magistrates 
of .Edinburgh, who, besides, being parties, could not sit 
as unbiassed judges ; and humbly intreated his majesty 
to name an assize, of whom the majority should be 
peers of the realm. Their request was complied with. 
What actually took place at the trial, however, is not 
now known, as the record of the Justiciary Court of 
that period is unfortunately lost } but Sinclair and the 
others were soon liberated. 

* Here perhaps we may be pardoned for cursorily 
noticing a tradition, which bears indeed the marks of 
probabUity, that a ^y of tke name of Campbell, impli- 
cated in this barring-out, apprehensive of the result, 
fled alone to the Isle of Skye, where he settled, and left 
behind him a generation of Campbells, isolated, as it 
were, amidst a nation of Macleods. One of these, a 
great-grandson of the rioter, hospitably received the 
unfortunate Charles in his wanderings in the year 1746, 
and was very kind to him. Some other boys, the fons 
of Highland chieftains, were engaged in the affray, which 
proves that the Highland proprietors of that period 
could not have been so illiterate as it is generally sup- 
posed they were.* 

We liave beard that poor Maemoran’s skull was long 
after dug up in the Greyfriars* Churchyard, and recog- 
nised by the sniall hole through which the fatal bullet 
iiad entered. His house still exists in the Lawninarket, 
a stately mansion, saying not a little for the ufHiience 
and comfort of tho first class of merchants in Edin- 
burgh in the reign of King James VI. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, the re- 
munerations of the masters appear to have l^cu on a 
moderate scale. The head master, Hercules Koliock, 
a man of distinguished learning, and famous for his 
many compositions in Latin poetry, is found com- 
plaining of the insufficiency of his salary of L.50 
Scots (being L.4, 3s. 4d. sterling), in as fur as the fees 
were ill-paid by the boys ; wherefore the magistrates 
agreed to his stipend being doubled. In 1.598, these 
gentlemen fixed a scale of fees and salaries for all the 
masters, which will be understood by the modern reader, 
if he divides by twelve for sterling money; • George 
Hastie, the first regent, was to have quarterly from 
each scholar 13s. 4d. ; Patrick Peacock, the second 
regent, was to have the same sum ; John Balfour, the 
third regent, bad 158. ; and Alexander Hume, the fourth 
or principal, 208. Besides this, the Principal was to 
be acknowledged by every boy at the school, ** of one 
quartetrlio dewtie of xld.” The teachers received 
iaiaritm from the town : the first and second regents 
had twenty pounds, the tliird had forty marks, and the 
head niaster had two hundred marks yearly.' 

. There was, however, an irregular source of income, 
which has continued to he & feature of Scottish schools 
almost down to the present day. * On the 20th of 
January 10i60, the Town-Council appointed ‘intimation 
to be iitada::io the doctors of the Grammar-School that 
the cas^tBSMdled the bUtis silver be delayed till the 
first dgv of next." This was a gratuity presented 

to Juteneffghy their scholars at Candlehias, when the 
puyil tliiil^gava ihost was pronounced king. The dq- 

signation appears to have originated from the Scottish 
word 5/eis, signifying anything that makes a bhze; it 
being conjectured, with great probability, that the money 
was “ first contributed for this purpose at Candlemas, 
a season when fires and lights were anciently kindled.” * 
[To make good this conjecture, we, recollect that at 
our first school, in a primitive part of the country, the 
boys always employed a part of the holiday in making 
what they called a Candlemas hleeze, generally setting 
on fire some field of dry gorse or whins in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town.] ‘ In addition to the customary 
quarterly fees, the masters deemed themselves entitled 
to a gift in the beginning of February, and this was 
named a ** Candlemas ofiTering.” The practice existed 
in most of the public schoels till a comparatively recent 
period. Candlemas was a holiday ; but tho children, 
in their best attire, and usually accompanied by their 
parents, repaired to the school, and after a short while 
was spent in the delivery of appropriate orations, the 
proper business of the forenoon commenced. The roll 
of the school was solqinnly called over, and each boy, 
as liis name was announced, went forward and pre- 
sented an oflering, first to the rector, and next to his 
own master. When the gratuity was less than the 
usual quarterly fee no notice was taken of it, but when 
it amounted to that sum, the rector exclaimed, Vivat ; 
to twice the ordinary fee, Floreat his ; for a higher sum, 
Floreat ter; for a guinea and upwards, Gloriat! Each 
announcement was the precursor of an amount of cliccr- 
ing commensurate with the value of the “ offering.” 
When the business was over, the rector ruse, and in an 
audible voice declared the victor^ by mentioning the 
name of the highest donor. This, it must be confessed, 
was a very disingenuous practice, for the most meri- 
torious scholars might be the least able so to distin- 
guish themselves. There was usuzdly an eager compe- 
tition for the honour of king. It has been averred in 
regard to a provincial school, on an occasion similar 
to that to which reference has been made, that a boy 
put down a guinea to insure the enviable distinction 
of being king for the day, when the father of a rival 
scholar gave his son a guinea to add to the first ” of- 
fering;’* whereupon an alternate advance of a guinea 
each took place, till one had actually laid down twenty- 
four, and the other twenty-five guineas! Again and 
again did the Town-Council of Edinburgh issue injunc- 
{ tions to the teachers, to prevent ” all craving and re- 
saving of any 52m sylver or bent sylver of thair bairn is 
and scholorcs, cxceptand four penneis at ane tyrne 
allaiierlie.” In days of old, when many of our houses 
boasted no better floors than the bare earth, it was 
customary to lay down rushes or bent to keep the feet 
warm and dry, as well as to give a more comfortable 
appearance. At the close of the sixteenth century and 
commencement of the seventeenth, during the summer 
season the pupils had leave to go and cut bent fur 
the school. As in these excursions the young bent 
collectors ” ofteotimes fell a-wrestling with hooks in 
their hands, and sometimes wronged themselves, other 
times their neighbours,”* it was resolved that the boya 
should have their accustf>med “liberty” or holiday, and 
likewise that every scholar should present the custom- 
ary gratuity to the master on the first Monday of May, 
and on the “ first Mondays of June and July, which is 
commonly called the bent-silver play^jwith which money 
the master is to buy bent, or other things needful for 
tlio school.” Happily all such exactions are now un- 
known ; and at four regular periods in the course of 
each session the teachen receive from their pupils a 
fixed fee, which is^gajfed as a falrrremuneration for 
their professional ' 

Early in the last cenjbwyyK^ person of considerable 
literary celebrity became connected with the High 
School of Edinburgh in a humble capimity. ‘Davhl 
Malloch, who about this time filled the situation of 
janitor in this seminary, distinguished himself in after- 
life. Dr Johnsonrin his “ Lives of the Focti,” says that 
Malloch or Mallei from the penury of his parents, was 
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glad to accept such a humble appointment. We were 
inclined to question the accuracy of the statement, -as 
his biographer mentions that the memoir was drawn up 
chiefly from hearsay testimony. Observing, however, 
that the election of a janitor was not at that period 
recorded in the minutes of the corporation, it occurred 
to us that the vouchers in the city chamberlain’s custody 
might probably throw some light on the point. The 
disputed question was speedily put at rest by the pro> 
duction of Moloch’s holograph receipt, dated February 
2, 1718, for sixteen shitiings and eightpence sterling^ being 
his full salary for the preceding half-year. That was 
the exact period he held the office. The janitorship, it 
should be borne in mind, was not esteemed a post un- 
suitable to the age, or beneath the dignity, of a junior 
academic. In the university the same situation was 
repeatedly filled by students. . . . Malloch was after- 
wards tutor to the sons of the Duke of Montrose, with 
whom he made the tour of Europe. He subsequently 
settled in London, where he altered Ids name to Mallet. 
In reference to this change it was tauntingly said of 
him that he was called Malloch by his relations, Mallei 
by his friends, and Moloch by his enemies. Ilis first 
publication was the beautiful ballad of ** William and 
Margaret,” which wiis followed by several other works, 
which secured for him considerable celebrity. With 
Pope, and Thomson, and a host of literary characters, 
he was on intimate terms.’ 

A pleasant personal anecdote is recorded of a Mr 
Matheson, who was obliged to retire from the head- 
mastership in 1768, on account of bad health, but who 
afterwards recovered by taking abundant exercise in 
the open air. Under a mask of oddity, his conduct 
cxliibited the clearest wisdom; and we, whose life is 
one exclusively of mental activity, can candidly say 
that we liAve often felt the wish to do as he did. * In 
his summer peregrinations, he has frequently been 
known to spend several liours with any ditcher whom 
lie found busy at his humble calling ; and at lus depar- 
ture, gave the rustic some gratuity for tlic loan of his 
]uckaxe. The temptation was too great, he also con- 
fessed, to pass a bam where the thrasher was at work, 
without intreating that he might be indulged for a 
little with the use of his fiail. In winter, when he could 
not go mncli abroad, he was in the habit of repairing to 
the shop of Mr Auclienleck, a well-known culler, where 
he would amuse himself in driving the large wheel. 
.One day, when thus employed, a medical student from 
the sister isle happened to call, and, in the course of 
conversation, talked boastingly of the attainments of 
Ills countrymen in classical lore. Auclienleck patiently 
listened till a supposed stigma was attempted to be 
thrown upon Scotland. Firing at this, and wishing to 
confound as well as convince his loquacious customer 
that his averments were most erroneous, he adroitly 
observed that even some of his own workmen were by 
no means deficient. Having said this, he singled out 
Mr Matheson, who, in a quiet corner, at his voluntary 
task, had been all the while doomed to have his ear 
grated by this voluble pseudo-scholar, who held quan- 
titg at defiance. Matheson came forth, and to the utter 
confusion of the stranger, convinced him that learning 
was not exclusively the product of his native soil ; and 
from the spirited lecture of the ci-devant rector, the 
Irishman was sooii made fully aware that his censure 
was premature and unmerited.’ 

Our amiable author touches lightly on the severities 
formerly practised in grammar-schools, and in this 
among the rest; It might hate been curious, as a con- 
trast to the present more rationl and humane methods, 
to have given a few traits of the severities of Nicol, 
which, we have been assured, were not much short of 
the atrocities of the Inquisition. Strange to say, in 
private life, this teacher was warm-hearted and genial. 
Ho seems to have entirely gained the aiTections of 
Robert Burnt, who wr^, on the occasion of Nicol’s 
house-heating^ ItlS popular song, * Willie brewed a peck j 
o’ maut.’ Even Dr Adatu maintained no sm^ ri^ur. 


We have heard that at one of tlw 
school, late in the life of this : 

honoured by the presence of several 
sons, his former pupils, induding the piesldei^ i 
of the supreme courts of the country. It 
dark, but, in the ardour of his examinations, tM ; 

able rector heeded not the circumstance. ^me Offe^'ht i 
length whispered to the judge, ‘Would it not be wbR 
to give Dr Adam a liint that it was time to conclude. ' 
and dismiss?’ *//’ cried hU lordship with a shrug ' 
which involved a thousand recollections ; ‘ wliat, I pre- 
sume to interfere with the master! Oh no, indeed.’ 
The last words of Adam on his deathbed are striking 
and affecting — * It grows dark, boys — you may go.’ * 


SUMMER AT^NICE. j 

Among tlie fiiir spots my memory loves to revisit— and j 
they arnnet a few — Nice is the dearest. Almost every | 
one Mi#' to know Nice, and to know it is to love it. . 
It is net<^l mentioned without some .affectionate adjec- i 
tive, nor, as I fancy, without a brightening of the | 

speaker’s eye, as if in sympathetic remembrance of tliat j 

ever-smiling sky, and of the Mediterranean flashing 
joyously beneath. 

Nice has no ruins, churches, or galleries of art to 
invite the tourist: it has only its sheltered situation, 
simple beauty, and delicious climate ; but with these it 
needs no other riches. I would remark, however, that 
its climate is decidedly iinsuited for those whose lungs 
are actually diseased. The clear air and sharp sea- 
breezes prove very irritating to consumptive invalids. 
But where the patient suffers merely from general 
debility, stomach complaints, bronchial delicacy, or 
great ausceptibUity of cold in the humid climate of 
Eiigland, Nice is the place to invigorate him, and make 
him literally a new being. I never was aware of the 
buoyant pleasure of life until I lived in Nice — 1 mean 
the mere animal enjoyment of existence — and now I 
look back upon tliose bright winters as the halcyon 
days of a calm beauty never to be forgotten. Tliink 
of never venturing out in November, December, or 
January without a parasol to shade, one from the glare 
of sunshine, and sitting for hours, almost in summer 
clothing, on the ruins of the old castle which sur- 
mounts the hill beliind the harbour, with the Mediter- 
ranean spread out at your feet as far as the eye e.'iri 
reach, so calm, so deeply blue — still deci)cr in colour j 
than the sky that looks down lovingly upon it, as if 
protecting and watching the fishing-boats, whose white 
sails are like sea-birds in the distance ! It is impos- 
sible not to feel better in mind and body when living 
amid beauty, and impossible not to feel, with Words- | 
worth — 

* A preaence th.at cllHturbs mo with tho Joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused ; 

Whoso dwelling is the light of setting suns. 

And the rotmd ocitaii, and thu living air, 

And the blue shy,' ! 

But this is the Nice that everybody knows— the Nice | 
of the tourist, the painter, the poet, and the English 
absentee. It is mg hint to speak of it in sunimer, when i 
it is usually considered by such visitors to be no more | 
inhabitable than if it were seated in the very heart of j 
the Great Sahara. Towards the end of April, or of May 
at the farthest, the place is deserted; the season is 
over, and the town is left to summer heat and solitude. 
The mountains which shelter it from the northern 
blasts, and consequently make it so desirable a resideruic 
in winter, now render it en o'lfen ; and in fact it would 
be utterly insupportable were it not for the sea-breeze. 

As a general rule, the English and all other foreigners 
take to flight at the approaoh of this season ; but some 
few families, influenced by various motives, stand their 
ground. One suinmer we were among that miniber, for 
we wished to spend a second winter there ; and the dis- 
tance to any very cool summer quarters was great enough 
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decide ii« to brave the heat whero we were. However, was ri vetted to the spot, and did not leave it until at 
. #e would not venture on this again, for the temperallure length the storm, which had now lasted five hours, gra- 
was really more than sufficient to undo all the good the du^ly subsided } the clouds rolled away, and the moon, 
previous winter had effected. Northern constitutions in all her gentle beauty, shone down upon the rusliing 
axe certainly not the better for four months* frying, torrent, and by her peaceful smiles wooed the discordant 
with a shakS of mosquitoes, and an extra hiss now and elements into harmony. 

then, occasioned by the sirocco bellows. Now, however. So much for physigue of Nice in the summer; but 
that the physical inconvenience is over, memory spreads the marale is hardly so picturesque. I felt an interest, 
before my delighted eye nothing to mar the fairest pos- however, in one of the peasant girls, called Madeleine 
Bible picture of an Italian summer in all its indolent 'Bonnet. It is no harm to teU her name; for she could 
luxury. The fire-flies dancing through the nights of not read, even if she shoifid see it written here. Her 
June, the shining lizards, and the mosquitoes them- father was a working silversmith in Genoa, and when 
s^ves, seemed to be the only living things unresigned to he died, his widow and children removed to Nice, where 
^ Spend their time in the *dolGe far niente,’ the delights they had relations. They tried to support themselves 
of which state are so totally uuappreciable by those who by a little farm ; but this *did not succeed. The boys 
have never^felt warmer summers than our own. There were too young, and the two girls, who were the eldest 
was a novelty in our first southern summer which of the family, resolved to go into service. Marie, the 
was not without its charms, in spite of the drawbacks, eldest, soon found a situation in a Nizzard family ; but 
Rising at four or five, bathing in the transparent Madeleine was ambitious, and determined to go only 
water, if the sun was not already too hot, taking a short into an English menage. She offered herself to us, and 
walk in shady green lanes, eating fresh cherries as wo wc found her appearande very prepossessing. She wore 
! went along (and peculiarly sweet they seemed at that the becoming costume of the Nice peasantry — the grace- 
: early hour), coming home before six to an early break- ful cappeline, and the black Velvet ribbon round her 
I fas^ then beaming through the day, dinitig chiefly on glossy dark-brown hair. Her complexion was the clear 
; fruit, passing an hour or two in a siesta, breathing a olive of Italy, and her eyes had the lustre of that pas- 
little more freely as the evening drew on, reviving suffi- sionato climate, but beautified in their expression by the 
ciently to dress and go out about nine o’clock, stroll- long black lashes, which hung over them with a mourn- 
i ing on the sea-shore, dreaming again while gazing at ful air I cannot describe. As she was well recommended 
the calm, silvery moon riding peacefully in that sum- by the hotel-keeper, we resolved to try her. She did 
mer sky, and nevertheless flinging down a shower of not profess much knowledge ; but her great willingness 
almost golden light into the rippling waves beneath ; to learn soon made her a favourite, even with the cross 
then home again, and, looking out of the open window, old cook, and with our own English servants. This 
i feeling more awake than we had done since the morn- peaceful state of things in the kitchen did not last long, 
j ing— for the sea-breeze was now cool (almost sharp however. The old cook soon brought grievous charges 
I sometimes)— and the moon and its showers of light in against Madeleine, who, she said, stole the charcoal, 

I the water more beautiful than ever. This, continued aqd ought to be dismissed instantly. We could not 
j day after day, may seem a monotonous routine ; but it readily acquiesce in this ; especially as we found, on 
; is not so ; and I defy the veriest despiser of day-dream- farther inquiry, that on no other head but that of cliar- 
ing to pass a summer in Italy and 08cai)0 the infection coal was her honesty impeaclied. Wo could have ima- 

of the climate. gined a girl of eighteen being tempted by cakes, or I 

But wc are sometimes roused by a storm. Indeed a articles of dress ; but what could she do with charcoal ? \ 

thunder-storm is by no means unfrequent during the It seemed nonsense. However, week after week the I 

summer months at Nice. In J uly wc had three or four, cook persisted in her allegations, and the matter must 
and one I remember very vividly. It began at eight be investigated. Madeleine was called, and the charge 
o’clock one evening, after n day or two of intolerable made. She blushed scarlet, and did not attempt to 
oppressiveness. We heard the first peal of thunder with deny its truth. * It is a pity, Madeleine/ 1 said, ‘ that 
delight : it approached nearer and nearer, and the light- you have acted so, for we must lose confidence in you 
ning flashed, as it seemed, without a moment’s inter- henceforth.’ 
j inission ; then the rain began to fall. It first rebounded This seemed to give her courage, and she answered, 
j off tlie hard-bilked ground, which soon, however, yielded, ‘ Ah, signorina, you think I would steal anything now ! 

: and drank in with eagerness the refreshing shower. It You are mistaken ; I would rather starve than steal for 
j ceased : the thunder roared more savagely, the house myself; but, signorina, I have a mother, and she is very 
I shook to its foundations, the lightning fill^ the room, poor, and my little brothers are too young to work for 
i ' as, in spite of the jalousies, it came in at the four large her. She finds that she can make a very good trade 
I windows, and was reflected in the mirrors on the walls, by selling roasted chestnuts iu the street ; but it re- 
I There we sat for hours, some admiring, some terrihed, quires a great deal of charcoal to roast them all day 
I all silent and awc-stricken. The lightning at length long, and she grudged to buy it when she wanted food 
cCased to come in ordinary flashes ; it appeared at the for the children, and I have sometimes given her a 
windows a broad thin sheet of light. The effect was little.* 

most beautiful, as it Illumined every object in the Though I felt that the poor girFs temptation had been 
room for a few seconds at a time. Some of our party strong, I thought it right to say, * Yet, Madeleine, it 
would not go to bed on account of tho iron rods which was stealing when you gave away what was not yours 
supported the mosquito curtains ; so we all sat up for to give.* 

company’s sake. Suddenly we were alarmed by a Her eyes flashed indignantly : her ideas of morality 
riisliing noise without : it was not the thunder, but was were evidently different : her heart swelled, and with 
distinctly heard with the thunder. We rushed to the tears she answered me — ‘ Ah, signorina, you who have 
windows, threw back the jalousies, and saw the wonder- a mother whom you dearly love, to speak so to me! 
ful finale of the storm. Beneath our windows w'as the You are rich, and I am very poor ; but if you and your 
bed of a torrent, supplied abundantly in winter by mother were as poor as ^bd mine, you would help her 
the mountain streams, but long dry, and used, on account in anyway you coidd, Specially if you had plenty to 
of ito smooth clean stonel, as a bleach-green by a num- eat, as I have with you : and if you knew that she had 
of neigh laundresses. Now, however, there a scanty meal at home, ybu would, signorina’— she 

jmshed along its bed an impetuous river, carrying along added with energy, seeing me about to reply — * you 
with it loig^ of wood, quantities of hay, straw, charcoal, would have done what I did.* She paused, and begged 
&c.: which it had pillaged as it swept along the cottages pardon for her vehemence, hut not for the theft, which 
of the moubtidjdberB. The lightning was flashing on it it was clear gave her conscience no uncomfortable 
the white, novr and then seeming to convert it into a qualms. 1 never felt more puzzled for a reply. I 
river of bloOd* tt was a fearful, yet a grand sight. I wlsUbd to ^show Madeteixie that she had acted wrong; 
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nevertheless the conference ended here; and ended} 
strange to say, by interesting us all more deeply than 
ever in the impenitent culprit. 

Tow^ds the end of June, Madeleine came to w one 
day in great sorrow, saying that she must leave us. for 
that it was now the season to work at the factory — 
winding the silk from Off the pods of the silkworms — 
that she would much rather stay with us, as the work 
is very bad for the health ; not that it is laborious, but 
because the room in which the women sit is heated to 
a most distressing degree by the caldrons of boiling 
water in which the worms are immersed, and out of 
which they are taken, one by one, by the winders. The 
wages are very high to the good winders, and they are, 
ill consequence, willing to endure the boiling tempera- 
ture. We offered Madeleine equal wages, as we did not 
wish to lose her; but the master of the factory said 
that if she refused to work that summer, he woidd not 
employ her in future — ^for she was one of his best wind- 
ers, and he could not afford to do without her — so she 
went. One day we went to see the factory : the wind- 
ing of the silk was very curious : those accustomed to 
the work have acquired such delicacy of touch, that 
as they wind, they separate, with unerring precision, 
the silk of one worm into eighteen or twenty different 
degrees of fineness, and that without ever using the eye. 

The work in which Madeleine was engaged sooq made 
a very marked alteration in her appearance. From a 
robust, rosy-faced girl, she became in a little time thin 
and pale. The heat of a Nice summer would suffice to 
fade the roses on her cheek ; but when, added to that, 
slie had to live all day in a room steaming with caldrons 
of boiling water— kept boiliiig by fires below — ^it was 
no wonder that she looked three or four years older 
ill the course of as many months. Wo often met her 
wlien taking our evening stroll along tlie shore. When 
the autumn approached, I asked her one evening when 
she meant to come back to us. She looked very much 
puzzled, and at last it came out that Slic hoped it would 
be unnecessary for her to go into service again. She 
was, in short, going to he married. But how was this ? 
I must hear the story. It appeared that she had a 
Cousin Antonio, whose parents lived in Genoa, and to 
whom she had been in a maimer betrothed almost from 
childhood, lie was a baker ; and when Madeleine and 
her family left Genoa for Nice, he had loft it for Antibes, 
where he had a promise of employment as foreman to 
some wealthy baker. He was most anxious that Made- 
leine should marry him then, and accompany him to 
Antibes ; but she ‘ was not ready,’ she said. 

* Why not ready, Madeleine ? ’ 

‘ WeU, signorina, I must tell you the truth. We were 
very poor just then, after burying my father ; and my 
mother could have given me no clothes worth mention- 
ing, and so 1 could not think of marrying ; for it is 
our custom here, when a young man marries, that his 
mother shall examine beforehand all the linen and 
clothes of his intended wife ; and I could not submit 
to be mocked and tailed a poor wretch by Antonio’s 
mother and sisters, who are much better off than 1 am, 
and who, twliell the truth, would be glad to have some- 
tiling to bring against me to Antonio.’ 

* But, Madeleine, your poverty would be nothing 
against you with your lover. 1 suppose you told him 
why you wished to wait?* 

* Oil no, signorina I If I had, he is so generous he 
would have bought me everything! asked ; but 1 wished 
to earn my dothes, and not to be scoffed at by my 
mother and sisters-in-law.’ \ 

* 1 admire your spirit. Bdfkwus Antonio satisfied to 
wait?* 

* Oh, lie ought to have been satisfied ; but he was 
angry with me colrtainly, and made me cry a great deal. 
But he was good again before I saw him for the last 
time.* 

* And have you never heard from him since he has 

been at Antibes?* • 

* Only once, for 1 cannot read ; but of course, if he 


was ill, I should have heard from somebody, 111 news 
always travels. But I sliall soon see him, and never 
part again,* she said earnestly. * It was a long, long 
separation— almost two years. 1 did not know What I 
was undertaking when 1 refused to go at once with liim 
to Antibes ; but now it is nearly over, and we shall be 
happy all our lives together.* 

1 could scarcely share in the young girl’s simple 
faith, and could not help saying, *IIe may be well, 
Madeleine, but it seems very negligent to have left you 
a year without some message. Can he be growing 
careless or forgetful ?* 

‘ Forgetful 1* she repeated after me with on arch 
smile and shake of her head, no doubt pitying me fur . 
my ignorance and scepticism as to her lover’s character, 
but noway affected further by my doubts ; and then 
she added, * You know not, lady, how long Antonio and 
Madeleine have loved. There never was a time in their 
memory when aught was dearer to them than each 
other.’iiiiSP,,^, ^ 

I could isiaTcely share her trustfulness ; yet I thought 
she might have good reasons for it, and I sincerely 
hoped BO, and would not add a word to diminish her 
joy. But as she went away, I said, * Well, Madeleine, 
we shall be here again for the winter ; and if you be 
in Nice, and disengaged, you can have your old place 
if you clioose.’ Shortly after this we left Nice for 
a few weeks, making various excursions along the 
coast. On our return, my first care was to inquire after 
Madeleine. Her old mother banio in answer to the 
message 1 had sent for her daughter. Tlic poor old 
woman seemed quite overwhelmed at the conclusion of 
her daughter’s lifelong betrothment. I cannot say that 
I was surprised, though I was indeed grieved, at what 
she told me.. She had accompanied Madeleine to 
Antibes shortly after we left Nice. They had found 
Antonio alive and well, and prosperous — ^but married 
to the only daughter of the wealthy baker whose fore- 
man he had been, but who was now dead, and to whose 
business and riches his son-in-law succeeded. 

Madeleine was completely stunned by this intelli- 
gence ; it was not, coiM not be, she thought; nor would 
she believe it until the faithless Antonio’s own lips had. 
left her no room fur further incredulity. Broken- 
hearted, slie returned with her mother to Nice ; and 
sick of the world, at the ago of nineteon she lost no 
time in gaining admission to a convent, and 1 saw her 
110 more. 


TURNING THE PENNY. 

It is a common thing to hear wonder expressed at the 
great increase of street beggars. Is this really won- 
derful ? A few extra pence will flood with candidates 
for work the meanest and dirtiest trades in the country, 
and why should we be surprised to find the same effect 
produced upon beggary by our virtuous generosity? 
We are said in statistics to give away, in the copper 
and small silver line, not much less than L.ly500,000 
per annum ; and if to this is added the summing-up of 
the begging-bqoks, in whole and half-sovereigns, crowns 
and half-crowns, we shall have a most tempting total 
of revenue for destitution. Even the refuge ofl'ered by 
the workhouse and nightly shelters is found to aggra- 
vate the social disorder. A nomade population has been 
fostered in the ^som of a settled community. To the 
*worku8,* as a permanent retreat, beggars have the 
most determined objection. Nor is this surprising. 
There is a (^orm in rags, dirt, half]pence, and gin, asso- 
ciated* with freedom, which greatly transcends all the 
elegancies of the Union. Leff us run over a few of the 
more recent cases, and inquire what it is our pensioners 
do in return for our bounty, and how they employ 
themselves abroad, instead of stagnating in the work- 
house. 

Could any one show a more marked disro^gard of all 
propriety of ponduot than Ann Brady, who, though 
arrived at the mature ungirlish age of thirty-six, made 
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hex iinwilling appearance at the late Middlesex Sesiiona ? 
Ann was aocuBed of having turned the penny aa a a, tree! 

: beggar on every available occaaion theae fourteen yeara 
back. Not much good waa aaid of Ann. Her accuaera 
describe her as * one of the most incorrigible begging 
vagrants who had ever been heard of. For years she 
had led a begging, drunken, and vagabond life; and 
the court would be aatoniahed to herbr that, at the in* 
stance of the Mendicity Society alone, she had been 
committed for various teniia of imprisonment as many 
as fbrty-nine times ! A kind*heart^ magistrate, think* 
ing to get her to abandon begging, had supplied her 
with .money to set up a fruit-stall; but the whole of 
* thnt ' money she had spent on drink. Whenever let 
loose from prison, she began begging in the old way ; 
and with the first money she procured, she got regu- 
larly drunk in the nearest public-house. When last 
taken up, she kicked and knocked about terribly, and 
could not bo brought to the station-house till she was 
tied on a stretcher. It was of no use doing anything for 
this woman, your worship. When good people got her 
a comfortable situation, she stole out of the house to 
beg ; her favourite place of resort being the Park. And 
then she soon got herself into trouble. Since 1834, she 
had spent, put it all together, five years in prison.* In 
vindication of her rights, Ann said, ‘ It was a very hard 
case that the police would not leave her alone — it was 
enough to kill her.* Verdict of the court, ‘ six months.* 
Will the honourable bench of magistrates kindly explain 
what is to be the use of tills fresh incarceration, beyond 
giving Ann a keener relish for begging and dram- 
drinking? 

Much about the same time, Up is 'brought to the 
police-office, Guildhall, * a well-known impostor, Michael 
Leary,* charged with being a confirmed beggar, who 
carried on business by simulating a most dreadful pain 
in his back. Michael, it waa alleged, lived on that back 
of his. * The prisoner,* so sayetU the reporter, * who 
was allowed to he in the anteroom, instead of being 
locked up in the colls, continued groaning nil the time, 
declaring that he was dying from rheumatic pains; and 
when helped into the Court, he redoubled liia cries, 
“ Oh my back, ray back !*’ and clung to the railings of 
the dock, in which position he continued moaning at 
times, and to all appearance sufiering great pain, while 
the evidence was taken down.* No. 2G7 of the city 
police gives evidence — * That about eight o*clock the 
previous evening lie was on duty in Ilolborn, when he 
observed the prisoner walk from house to house begging, 
.always appearing to complain of his back ; after wliicli 
he went into several uublic -houses, and obtained a 
quartern of gin, which he drank, and at last became 
rather intoxicated. Next he went into a coffee-shop, 
but did not get anything ; and on his coming out, he 
took him into custody.' Michael denies being drunk, 
pleads ill he^th, and only begs because he cannot work. 
The magistrate tells him that wont do : * You are too 
well known to make me believe you were ill at all ; and 
it's nil iliam now.* ‘ Hope you will send me to the 
hospital, sir, where I may get some relief to my aching 
back.’ * I shall send you somewhere else before you go 
there, and that is to prison for fourteen days, on bread 
and water.’ The prisoner, unpitied, was then carried 
out by No. .267 ; loudly protesting, however, that he was 
suffering severely from rheumatism, and that he should 
certainly die under tliat terrible pain in his back 1 

Some people will laugh at this, and tell you that 
Michael Leary was doubtless an impostor, all his pro- 
tesUilons about his back notwithstanding. But who 
demoralised Michael? That is the question. Wasn’t 
it fiilks who believed all the rigmarole story of 

the iN^ekf and gave him halfpence out of pure soul- 
struck ^0()^|»a8aion ? To be sure it was ; and it is these 
good with their credulity and their charity, that 

make abound. Take another example. The 

other day, J??Thamas Henchcliffe, a thick-set, powerful 
young feHcw, wai .placed at the bar of the Worship 
Street ikdicSe^oflNi charge with being d begging im- 

pbstor. A constable of the A divUion said he was on 
duty that morning in the City Koad, when he saw the 
prisoner knock at a great number of doors in succession, 
and clamorously solicit charity, upon the ground of his 
being in great distress, and that he had sustained some 
very serious injury in his arm, which was suspended in 
a sling, -and -appeared to be crippled. Witness was 
dressed in plain clothes, for the more ready detection of 
offenders; and the prisoner, after leaving the last door 
he had applied at, at once made up to him, and in a 
canting whine commenced a harrowing detail of his 
real or assumed misfortunes, which would have no 
doubt been successful in the extraction of money from 
any casual passenger, but which instantly stopped upon 
the witness seizing him by*the collar, and, pointing out 
his mistake, telling him he should take him to the 
station. He then asked him what he had been doing 
at the houses he had knocked at? and the prisoner, 
without the slightest prevarication, answered, ** Beg- 
ging.” “And what is the matter with your arm?” 
said the witness. Oh, nothing at all 1 ” said the 

prisoner. “ Then what do you put it into a sling for ? ” 

“ Why, you see,” said he, “ when I went about with 
my arm not suspended and wrapped up in this way, I 
found that I could get nothing out of anybody, ns tlie 
people 1 asked for assistance immediately exclaimed, 

* Oh, you are a strong young man, and ought to get a 
living by work ;* and then went off without dropping a 
penny ; so 1 put my arm into a sling as it is now, be- 
cause I found that those who did so got more money ! ” ’ 

— Sentence, a month’s imprisonment, with hard labour 
in the House of Correction. 

But the professed beggar resorts to many other slianis 
besides malingering. He is a shipwrecked mariner, 
a workman out of work, a burned-out tradesman, nn 
unfortunate actor on his way home to his friends, a 
distressed foreigner, and, generally speaking, he has a 
wife and family. In London, there appear to be plac('S 
where beggars cab be accommodated with * propcrtic^s ’ 
of all sorts, dying infants included. * At a recent meet- 
ing of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, the Kev. Mr 
Branch said that a short time since he visited a room 
in Westminster where he saw a woman with a dying 
child in her arms. Commiserating the wretched crea- 
ture*s condition, he inquired into her history, and her [ 
means of livelihood, and in answer to his questions, she 
replied, ” Oh, sir, my sufferings are greats and so arc 
those of my child ; but when my child is gone, I know 
not what to do.” “ But,” observed Mr Branch, “ it will 
bo a happy release for you and your child, as you can 
make no exertions while you arc biirthencd with her.” 

“ Oh, dear sir,” ejaculated the mother, “ when she is ; 
gone, 1*11 have to pay 9d. a day for another child, while 
she costs me nothing. Unless ! do so, 1*11 corn nothing 
by begging, for it is the children that excite compas- 
sion ! ” In another room in the house Mr Branclf found 
forty beggars, vagabonds and rogues, male and female, 
young, old, lame, and blind, gathered round a fire, all ; 
relating their exploits, and planifing for their next 
attacks upon the public. In a regular weroom in 
Westminster he saw exhibited for hire ai# sale every 
variety of dresses, including widows* weeds and tattered 
rags, shabby-genteel costumes, clerical suits, See. adapted 
to the different plans of mendicant operations pursued 
by the several parties who patronised this extraordinary 
bazaar, and who made begging a profession.’ 

Going about with certificates of character is a very 
effective method of operating on the compassionate. On 
a former occasion we rejfrred to a case related to ns 
by a party concerned, Ajft it will still bear a few more 
particulars. Some five or six years ago, a man who 
carried on a small trade as a tinsmith in a country 
town in England, was one night burnt out of house 
and home. A great misfortune for the poor man! 
Not at all. It was the best thing be ever expe- 
rienced that burning. He became a fit object for 
the pbilanthropists ; and all very proper, if they had 
acted witli considerate caution. Id his destitution, 
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the homeless tinsmith v^as sought 0 ]iit by a gentleman 
whom ve shall call Mr MeanweU, and furnished with a 
siibscription-paper, headed by a true and particular 
account of the flie and its consequences — wife and family 
houseless, stock in trade gone, contributions would be 
thankfully received, Ac. Armed with this commission 
of botheration, off went the ruined tinspiith on his 
travels, destia^ never more to take hammer in hand. 
First, he made a round of the town. In one day he 
pocketed eight pounds seventeen shillings and sixpence 
of the remarkably good coin of these realms. With 
tills neat sum jingling in his pocket, his hand dipping 
down among sovereigns and shillings — pleasant feeling! 
— a new. light dawned on the forlorn tinsmith. He had 
a realisation of the vast posters of a subscription-paper. 
It beat tin-beating all to nothing. Formerly, he had 
toiled weeks and weeks, and not made as much as lie 
had now done in one day. Work was all nonsense. 
Next day, at the begging again. Three pounds eleven, 
all equally good money, rewarded his persevering in- 
dustry, independently of expressions of commiseration 
which did not count. The imfietas towards mendicancy 
was now altogether irresistible. To go back to the tin 
trade would be clearly a running in the face of destiny. 
Missus being of a similar way of thinking, it was soon 
I arranged to carry on the new and lucrative profession. 

I Having exhausted all possibilities of cash within the 
! immediate sphere of the conflagration, the burnt-out 
' tinsmith and his wife, n * decent-looking woman in a 
I black bonnet,’ went away on an excursion through the 
provinces. And from that excursion they have never 
returned, and never will. Occasionally they are heard 
of on their peregrinations, picking up a sovereign here 
and A lialf-crown there, all through the virtue of that 
i wonderful subscription-paper. * It is the worst thing 1 
i ever did in niy life,* said Mr Meanwcll to us, ‘ giving 
: that unlucky certifleate of character, witli my own 
I name down for a guinea at the top of it. It is a wani- 
. ing to me how I do anything of the sort again.* 

I When once a man has experienced the benefits of 
! begging — the very great ease of the thing, its superiority 
in poitit of money-returns to downright hard work — you 
could not convince that man that labour was more 
lionourable and more profitable. All your philosophy 
about the dignity of independent labour would be thrown 
away on him. The Liverpool papers give us a very 
pretty case of a genteel incurable in the begging line. 

* Thomas Holland was yesterday committed to prison 
for one month, on a charge of street begging. It seems 
lie has pursued his avocation to a considerable and very 
profitable extent, as the circumstances wo are about to 
relate will prove. We learn that bis committal was the 
consequence of his liaving importuned, amongst others, 
the stipendiary magistrate himself. For some time the 
I delinquent has been in respectable lodgings kept by a 
I widow, who has also several other lodgers, clerks in the 
; customhouse and mercantile establishments in the town. 

; From the time he went to these lodgings there has 
I always been some mystery ns to his means or pursuits ; 

and all that seems to have been known of him by his 
I landlady was, tliat he represented himself as a respect- 
I able decayed tradesman come to reside in Liverpool, 
j He was always a complete epicure in his dte^ and un- 
j sparing in procuring for himself all the choice edibles 
; wliidi the most fastidious taste could desire. To break- 
j fast be uniformly had his broiled chop or steak, and 
I W. 1 S most particular as to the quality of his ten and 
i eoflfee, always procuring the best of each, and having it 
prepared for him in tlte best^ossible manner. In this 
; respect he was exceedingly hSm to please. In his other 
: meals he was equally hospitafile to himself, and on all 
: occasions his appetite was perfectly astonishing to the 
: inmates of the house. As regards the other bodily 
comforts of life he was equally particular. During the 
; time he remained in the house he would sit before a 
huge fire, which he always insisted should be kept up, 
his feet being comforted by extra carpets and rugs, and 
, bis legs wrapi)cd up in hlaukets. Indeed^ in all his 


arrangements he seemed to be exceedingly well ac- 
quainted with the means of personal comfort, and did 
not fail to make the most of them^ He seldom turned 
out of the house until eleven or twelve o’clock in the 
morning, except on Saturday, when he was always 
ready for his breakfast by eight o’clock, and . uniformly 
anxious to go out soon, as if he had urgent business on 
that day. He was very fldgetty if his meals were upt 
always ready at the moment he wanted them, and 
would on these occasions tcU^his landlady that she could 
always look after the young men’s wants, but because 
he was ** a poor old gentleman, he must be neglected.” 
He had latterly become so tedious, that she gave him 
notice to quit ; but he declined to receive it, observing, , 
** What a wicked woman you are to ask mo to leave ; it 
is not convenient for me to leav^ and I shall not leave! ” 
He was always very prompt in the payment of his 
board, and until h^s committal, the landlady had not the 
remotest Jd^ that he was obtaining his livelihood by 
begging^Pl^bis was only found out by his unaccount- 
able absei^from home for a few days. At the time of 
his committal his larder was well stocked for the follow- 
ing week.* Of course, since his liberation, Mr Holland 
has resumed business, and the world will most likely 
hear of him by and by. 

* Punch,’ that philosopher by contraries, has recently 
parodied Burns’s * Jolly Beggars’ with considerable suc- 
cess, at least in the spirit of one of the songs. Among 
the company, met at midnight for a characteristic jolli- 
fication, there is the Serioiis Poor Young Man, in a 
threadbare black coat, white cravat, and excessively bad 
hat. This is the sentimental strain he contributes : — 

* A la/.y liiii^bus 1 'vas born. 

To earn niy bread I held it scorn, ' 

And found it far a bettor plan 
To act the Serious Poor Young Man. 

Bing hoy the Berious Poor Young Man ! 

Bing ho the Serious Poor Young Man ! 

There’s not a scamp in all our clan. 

Can match the Serious Pof)r Young Man. 

With cedar pencils in niy hand, * 

Or sticks of soaling-wax, 1 stand, 

** Soft TommieH’ ” hearts I thus trepan, 

Tlio decent Serious Poor Young Man. 

Sing hey, Ac. 

I’m ne’er caught begging in tho fact, 

So don’t infringe the Vagrant Act : 

And let the law do what it can 
Agin the Berious Poor Young Man I 
Sing hey,’ Ac. 


A CURIOSITY IN LITERATURE. 
Among recent instances of the dispersion of our sheets 
in quarters where it was not anticipated they would 
penetrate, one of a peculiarly gratifying nature has 
come to our knowledge, and wc trust to be exPused for 
drawing attention to it as a fact interesting in litera- 
ture. 

It may be generally known that during tho last twelve 
months wc have been engaged in preparing and issuing 
a new edition of the ‘Information for the People,* a 
work of which seventy thousand copies had been pre- 
viously idisposed of, and which now, in its improved 
form, has attained a circulation of forty-five thousand 
copies. Some time ago, we had occasion to notice that 
the work had been reprinted, without our concurrence 
being asked, in the United States, and also formed the 
basis and model of a work, ‘Instruction pour le Peuple,’ 
issued in Paris. The circumstance now attracting our 
attention is the trauslation «f the work into Welsh, 
and its issue in parts in a form very similar to that of 
tho English original. For this commercial adventure 
of a Welsh bookseller, Robert Edwards of Pwllheli, 
Caernarvonshire, we had not been altogether unpre- 
pared; for to his application for casts of our wwd- 
engravings tq. insert in his letter-press wc had given 
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iome attention-^f comUd making no charge ibr thme 
illustrations, and only too happy to aid 8o;ihr in wliat 
Appeared to be a meritorious and haaardout enterj^rise. 

The first part of this remarkable translation is now 
before us; and bn the firont'of the blue cover iHspears 
the following title Ctj-ibithiad o Addvso Ghabi- 
nEns Ta Bobl, can EbBnezeb Thoxas, Eben Fardd.** 
Or nnwysiadr-^eryddiaeth, Daeardrffith/ The two lat- 
ter words signify Astrofiomy and «Geology, such being 
tliC contents of the part^ # At the foot of the title are 
the words ^‘ Pris Chjre’ Clieiniog/ which means price 
sijEpence^ charge double that of the original ; bu^ we 
shnpld infe^i bs^ly sufilGient to repay the outlay on the 
> i^ertiaking. ' The translator, Ebenezer Thomas, or 
Eben the :iiard, is a person of no mean celebrity in 
Wales. A corresponds^ who calls him the * Shakspearc 
OP Bums of the lYincipaility,* forwards the following 
notice the bard and his present literary efibrt from 
tile VAmseniu/a ropular Welsh newspaper: — 

* Eben the Hard has already immortalised his name 
as a poet. Here we meet with him in the character of 
translatoir^ and his abilities as such are equal to those 
which distinguish him as a poet. It must be absolutely 
superfluous to attempt saying anything by way of re- 
commendation, to the work lie has now translated. AVhat 
necessity is tflere for writing a panegyric on the sun ? 
And why should the value of knowledge require to be 
made a subject of laudation ? The treasure of miscel- 
laneous instruction contained in the work of Chambers 
is beyond all price [Thanllsyou, Mr Critic I], and there 
are thousands in England, Scotland, and elsewhere who 
have been drawing from thi^ store fuff ^several years 
past. The “ Information for the Rsople!^ k now brought 
within the Welshman’s reach in his native tongue, so 
that he likewise may participate in the same privilege 
and pleasure. The first part is highly interesting : it 
leads the reader to contemplate the w'onderful works of 
God in the heavens and earth. It offers a vast amount 
of instruction, more valuable than much silver or gold ! 
The language is chaste, elegant, and intelligildc. The 
translator is ifl every respect worthy of the author. 
The paper and printing are good— an honour to the 
Pwllheli printing establishment Surely such a work 
as this will meet with a hearty welcome and extensive 
circulation.’ 

Mr Edwards, in undertaking his costly speculation, 
seems to have found it necessary to bespeak the favour- 
able consideration and assistance of a number of dis- 
tinguished Welsh divines, who obligingly furnished 
him with their testimonies to the general utility of the 
work. These certificates of character, as they may be 
called, arc printed in Welsh inside the cover, and" may 
be supposed to carry with them a due degree of weight 
among the ancient Cymry. A few passages, translated, 
may be given, for the sake of showing that the clergy 
of the Principality are fully alive to the value of gene- 
ral secular knowledge within the range of their pro- 
fessional duties. The Rev. Isaac Jenkins, St David’s 
College, says—* Such a work is greatly needed in the 
Welsh language; and as one who loves his country, 
and desires the improvement of its inhabitants in all 
useful knowledge, 1 can do no less than wish that every 
facility may be given for placing this excellent work 
before them. The undertaking is arduous and weiglity 
but I hope that sufficient sympathy and co-operation 
will be manifested so as to encourage the publisher. 
Failure in such an attempt would be a great dishonour 
to our nation, as well as give room for further reproach 
from our neighbours.’ The Rev. Arthur Jones, D. D., 
Bairgfl^, obaerves— * I am surprised and ddighted that 
i^ere is a prosp^Vc^ the Welsh acquiring the elements 
of kiiowledfe j^sary to all men and women. The 
work /ill, enrich our nation ; and as it will . 
gradv^^; neighbourhood, all, both old and 

young* eye^pS^dreUf by practising economy, may 
posB^ theMptoros it contains ; and by it may culti- 
vate their .wiKteii in a veiy high degree.’ The follow- 
ing, Edwards, M. A., at Balia, is^ 


still more pointed * I am exceedingly glad to ff nd that 
** Chambers’s Information for the People is to be 
translated. Works such as this are what the Welsh 
require, not to the exclusion of religious, but in addi- 
tion to all the theological works already in circulation 
amongst them.’* 

The last sentiment in the above conveys what has 
all along been a prevailing principle in the production 
of these sheets : they are not intended to exclude reli- 
gious culture from the general concerns of life, but to im- 
part what is properly additional to religion. Whether 
the diffusion of the 'Information’ in Welsh will be as 
serviceable as is indulgently supposed, we have no 
means of judging. That any necessity should have ex- 
isted for the translation, ia exceedingly to be lamented. 
Not even the gratification of seeing the work in this 
new character can lessen the pain of knowing that a 
large section of the people still use a language-ancient 
and copious, no doubt, but calculated, we fear, to retard 
their social progress. That until the middle of the 
nineteenth century, the Celtic tongue, in its varieties 
I of Gaelic, Welsh, Irish, and Manx, should be employed 
as a vernacular, is matter not less of surprise than of 
national discredit. Who has been to blame for this 
scandal — the civil government, the church, or the 
people? Perhaps all three. No thought appears to 
have been bestowed on the fact, that large masses of 
the population were isolated from general progress on 
account of their inability to speak English. And for 
this neglect, with other circumstances of misusage, how 
conspicuously has the nation at large suffered I One 
thing, however, must be said for the Welsh, that under 
all tiie disadvantages of a local tongue, they have not 
languished as a people, nor become burdensome to their 
Anglo-Saxon neighbours. Failings they have, but a 
disposition to live by begging is not among the number. 

A plodding race they are, and, as respects a living lite- 
rature, they go very far ahead of their Celtic brethren 
in Scotland or Ireland. The very circumstance of their 
attempting the enterprise which has suggested these 
remarks, is significant of an energy of character which 
we should in vain look for in the Highlands, wlicre 
Celtic newspapers and periodicals have never met with I 
that degree of encouragement necessary for their per- j i 
manent establishment. 


LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. ! 

The newspapers give the following copy of a letter just j 
received by Mr John Clark, yeoman of Timsbury, near 
Hornsey, Hants. The writer — William Battin — was 
formerly shepherd in Mr Clark’s employ, and emi^ated 
to New Zealand about six years since. The simple, 
unadorned narrative of New Zealand life, which the 
letter furnishes us with, will doubtless be interesting to 
our readers : — 

New Plymouth, New Zbalahd, April 90, 1848. 

I think that I can now say that the settlement is likely 
to do w'ell, as the government have purchased from the 
natives every mile of rich ground, and the settlers that 
have been so long deprived of their land are now allowed 
to choose land from the district. The whole of Tarauakio 
is well supplied witli springs and fine rivers of good water ; 
plenty of fish and wild ducks. The greatest produce of 
the land hitherto has been wheat, of which we have very 
excellent sorts. The finest wheat that can be sold is 
L.8 per load; barley, 68. per bushel; oats, ffs,; potatoes 
L.2 per ton. Tlio settlement has been very low, and the 
settlers in general badly off ; but even then the labour- 
ing-classes were much betl^ off than the labouring-classes 
in England. But now, tl^k God, we liave got tlie boot 
on the other leg, and every settler has plenty; in none 
but the miserabk huts of drunkar^ ^ tlie inmates say 
they ever know a banyan day. It is just five years two 
months and ten days since 1 landed here, and have been 
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just three years and twenty days independent on my own 
free land; and if John and Thomas had oomewitfi me, 
they might have been just as well off, and for three yean 
have been lords of splendid harvests. I have moved from 
Pokcokeps, and am now at Pegrikurik. I have a largo 
two-storey house, with eight rooms, convenient for every 
purpose. I have the best garden in the place, containing 
two acres, and rise everything to an amaalng size. I have 
the largest and most convenient bam in the settlement. 
I have this year about 400 bushels of wheat, a few of barley 
and maize. Lraise yearly about 50 tons of potatoes, very 
large, and about 1000 tons of Swedes, and about 300 
cabbages from 10 to 40 lbs. each, and a great quantity of 
fruit and flowers and other vegetables in abundance. I 
have also ten good hogs, and often twenty. Bacon, pork, 
poultry, eggs, butter, milk, flsh, and such-like, very pljcn- 
tiful. I have firewood cnough*to last my house a century, 
and bum on the land thousands of loads to disencumber. 
Two busliels of seed wheat to the acre is the regular go; 
the fem land provinces thirty bushels to the acre; and the 
bush land in general about fifty. Mine is all timber land, 
and my place will bear inspection by any person. In 
May is the best season to sow wheat, and might be con- 
tinued till August, and harvest in January and February. 

I'he winters here arc very much like a cold wet summer 
in England. I have only three times seen icc as thick as 
common window-glass, no snow, and very little white frost. 
This is, I think, the finest climate in the whole world; 
neither myself nor one of my flimily have ever known a 
day’s illness since we left England. I am now forty-eight 
years two months and a few days old. I appear twenty 
years younger to look on than wlum I loft. My eldest son 
William is about to purchase for himself 200 acres of land, 
entirely by his own savings. Here is a chance for every 
one. The natives arc beginning to raise* wheat in abund- 
ance, and have several mills to grind com in several parts 
of the country at their own expense; they have (tbo 
greatest part of them) embraced Christianity, and arc be- 
come very civilised. 

The missionary stations are about forty miles apart, and 
many of them quite in the <lesert, amongst the natives 
only, and have to travel and preach twenty miles each 
way; and it is surprising how the minds of the most savage 
tribe— those that have been making war-arc now begin- 
ning to be very humble. Those about us tare very civil and 
lionest. They work just land enough to keep them : it is 
not one acre out of 1,000,000. There wants now, in this 
district of Taranakie, 100,000 emigrants. People starving 
in England, and millions of rich, willing land here useless 
> sueh easy- working land, that any man can throw out 
t twenty sacks of potatoes in one day. The town of New 
Plymouth is situated by the sea-side, and is laid out in 
straight streets, two miles long, and one mile across, with a 
belt at the back, side, and ends, containing a large new 
liospitnl, many small farms, and much waste land. Tlie 
town at present is but scattering— most of the houses built 
of timber. The church is built of stone, about three times 
the size of that at Timsbury. The Wesleyan chapel is 
built of stone; also a strong unoccupied prison built of 
stone. Here is no clay fit for brickmaking, but plenty of 
i stone of all sorts and sizes. Along the beach, the river 
runs over amazing beds of pebbles for many miles. Fresh- 
water cels are often caught, ton, twelve, and twenty lbs. 
each. The settlors are scattered out wide. ^ At the Omri 
there is a church built with timber, and a Primitive chapeL 
Sabbath schools are kept on, as in England. Wild fowls 
are plentiful, and it is every one’s own fault if they do not 
sleep on beds of down. Half a mile in front of the sea the 
land is san4y, bearing saving crops; further in it is black 
mould — no stones. Oxen want no grass ; horses want no 
shoes; one share point will last sixmonths.^ Beneath the 
black mould It is nrbwn earth — wants subsoiling. 

The timber and big bush is cut down in a rough way, 
lying six months, when the fire bums all up clean, except 
and stumps. The wheat is ipwn and scrai>od in, in a 
rough and light manner, and witi\ut grubbing. A crop of 
fifty bushels to the acre is pretty sure. It is not a very 
good country at present for sliec^ although hero is no fly 
or maggot, and sheep fatten fast, and some have good 
fleece. All cattle here are in good condition. Cattle here 
increase fast, as no oalvos are .lpllGd, and ship-loads arrive 
from New Holland. All that Will may have cows, and at 
the cattle station theM are aboub 300. Here is some 
horses, but the work is mostly done by oxen. The hours 
for labouring^men am ftom seven till five. Tlie price for 


thrashing is 3s. per quarter. There are four thrashing- 
machines hors; kut the slow pace of the oxen, and reck- 
oning all hire, brings the price to 12s. the qaoHer, Com 
' thrashes better than in England. Men might earn vety 
high wages, but very fetv can get their heads ofT their 
downy pillows till the sun is three hotirs in the sky. Thank 
Cfod! 1 can rise most mornings to salute the opening 
dawn. Almost every one has land, and is half independent. 
There are no soldiers; but we have a police of about tWenty 
men, drilled to the musket like .soldiers. There are no 
natives more than about three miles inland, except when 
wandering about, which is common. 

Here is no manner of wild boasts, no scri>ents or reptile; 
no manner of vermin but rats; no thorns or thistles. Yon 
might travel barefoot, lie dovm and sleep in any part of tbo < 
wilderness, without the least danger. Amongst the thou- 
sands of birds, I have never sccn^bi^e like one 1 saw in 
England, except hawks. The smaU' green parrot, with red 
Iteads, arc the only birds tJiat hurt the corn. Amongst the 
many sorts of wood, I lia.vc never seen one" sort like any I 
ever saw in England: it is astonishing the size and height 
of thi^iMhcr. The lien bark is nearly as good and equal 
to oaxT^' tanning. In many iilaccs is found red, white, 
yellow, b^:wn, ana black ochre, very soft, and fine, and fit 
for making paint. Tlie mines are not yet worked, and tbo 
Cornish miners have all left for other settlements, being 
useless hero. In sinking a well, close to a town, was found 
some metal, and tried by Mr Woods, a goldsmith, and 
proved to bo hard silver. No chalk or limestone is yet 
discovered in Taranakie. Money has for a long time been 
scarce, and most of tlie business is done by barter. Flour 
is sold by the dozen pounds, and it is Is. fid. per dozen for 
the btist, and Is. ‘Id. for seconds^; it lias been .as liigli as 6s. 
per dozen. Many ship-loads of flour is sent to Auckland 
and Port Niehq|s^, wherg it fetches about double tbo 
price. The highogt pried for butter of good quality is Is. 
per lb.; inferior lOd. Pork, best quality, at dear shops, .3d. 
per U).; other shops, 2d. 1 and many others kill our own. 
All clotbing is about double tlte price ns in England, also 
iron work. Millers, sbopkeepers, blacksmiths, and carpen- 
tcr.s, arc making tlieir fortunes, and I have no room myself 
to complain. I hope every kind genilenian in Kugland 
.will try and get my nephew William Battin sent to 
New Plymouth, Berksliire, and ship for New Plymouth. 
The wheat is cut nfttjr the Cornish fashion, with largo 
owing hooks, and I my own-self can^cut and bind a 
full acre in a day of stout wheat. He need not bring 
any reap hooks. Hero arc four breweries, and bops have 
sold at 1 Os. jicr lb. I have not spent one penny on any 
kind of spirits, or at a publie-liousc, for more than four 
! years, thank God. I and my children are safe and hapjiy 
as larks. It is not cert.ain wdictlier tho Topo mountain is 
burning now or not, but it is certain that a river of boiling 
water issues from it, wherein much cooking is done. There ’ 
is no smell or bad taste from it. Topo is tho native name 
of the mountain. The district of Taranakie is fifty miles 
across, and is the native name of the mountain from 
whence the district takes its name. Tlicre arc wild pigs by 
legions, half fat. As the climate is good, and soil rich, very 
little art is required for farming. Holloway and his family 
is left, and gone to New South Wales, but writes to Gib- 
bons to say he is coming back, for there is no place like 
Taranakie. Here in the summer the singing-flies charm the 
country. I have seen some of the cannibal ovens ; they 
arc pits about G feet st^uarc, and 2^ feet dee)), and con- 
tain about three cart-loads of stones, w'hich, when heated, 
cooked two or three large, bodies at a time. All that 
is totally done away with now. Bees are increasing 
fast; 1 have six stocks at present, and intend keeping 
forty standing stocks. Bees gather the whole yca^ and 
can take the honey at any time ; they gather about 5 lbs. of 
honey a month throughout the year: honey and wax is 
about tho same quality as that of Hampshire: honey is 
selling at 2s. per lb., and wax at 5s. Two mills arc said to 
be finished in a month, one having two water-wheels driv- 
ing three pair of stones, the other with one, driving two 
pair. Tlie price of sawing timbex is reduced ftom 208. to - 
10s. per 100 feet— 300 feet a day’s work for a pair of 
sawjTrs. Sawyers and shoemakers have been making 
money rapidly. Carpenters* wages have risen from 5s. to 
6s. per day. At the commencement of the pettlement, 
very few thought of anything but extravagant living, fine 
dressing, and the grog-shops; but when the Company's 
high pnocs were over, they wore forced to alter, and get 
land for a Uvingi and tho money that had been thrown 
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away as with a shovel ^|^,then wanted, t worked out 
eight acres of land at eaniiiig lOs. a day. I j^ave an entire 
froe estate, suftieient for eveiy comfort in life ; and if John 
and Thomas could bn| once see what I hit^ gained by 
coming to Zealand, what chain could hold them In 
EMland? 

It is sold that emigration is going on, and I hope it is 
true, and hope that my nephew will pluck up courage and 
come ; 1 should be pretty sure to meet him when he and 
his family lands ; but if 1 should not, he must inquire for 
* Gosheii House ^ or ‘ Noah's Ark/ 

Tlie sands hein are proved to be the host of iron, and 
Mr ' Price is about to etcct a foundry. Ships are now 
taking loads of potatoes to Sydney, where the wholesale 

f rioeVnow L.8 per ton. Eartliqiiakos arc not felt often; 

havcfelt but. two heavy sliooks for two years. It appears 
there &Te been two g»eat eartliquakes, as tlie land in some 
biaoeS: is .Iwoken in^^gileces: one appears to have been 
2000 years agQ; the btlier must have been in very ancient 
^ di^ ' : * . ' 

: 1 cannot learp any of the most ancient natives tluit 
there was ever ah^hing like dearth or famine in this isle. 
There have been eruptions at the big mountains, and mil- 
Ifons of tons of stones and massy rocks arc tlirown out, 
cither b^ fire or water. 

The postage of letters from England is 8d. ; if to Sydney 
or Adelaide first, it is lid. 

Publie-houfo licences till ten o'clock, .L..30 ; and twelve 
Q'olook, L.40 a year. Only two shops of that kind in this 
place. My eldest daughter has been married some months. 
The natives are all married by the missionaries, and the 
old-fashioned way of knocking their heads together is done 
aw^ with. 

There have been wars in different parts of the island, 
and some soldiers and settlem. killed jglmt it is in peace 
now, and we have never had ‘any war^Mhough we have 
once been threatened by the natives or the Topo tribe. 
The natives of this place prepared, as well as us, to attack 
tlicra; all we could muster was eight pieces of cannon, 
some guns, and twenty muskets. The nows soon reached 
I^ort Nicholson ; tlio government brig Uappijned to be 
there, which sailed immediately witli a supply. of arms 
and ammunition for us. A native went to sj^y,' and in a 
month returned, saying a young man, a sort’ of prince,* 
had shot himself playin/^ with his gun : the whole tribe 
went to bury and bewail bim ; meantime a missionary 
found his way to tlicm, telling them the white people 
meant them no harm, and if they did go, it was likely 
their heads would be taken off and sent tc England tp bo 
made sport of. Not liking these thoughts, they thanked 
the missionary, and returned to Topo, leaving us in peace ; 
however, a part of the same tribe have since made war 
with the settlers and soldiers at Zouganeaie, but being 
beaten, are again returned to Topo. 

Hero there is no turnip-fly, but the grasshoppers are 
very destructive to all late-sown crojis. 

This settlement of New Plymouth has been for some 
time like an infant without a friend: it seemed like no 
man's land, belonging to neither government nor company; 
but since his excellency Governor Grey has visited, and 
seeing it a {laradise, and a good com and cattle district, 
although no harbour for shipping, ho is very desirous to 
put and encourage it forward; and, with the good industry 
of tlio settlers, this will bo tlio best settlement in the 
Boutii. The summers are not so hot as in England ; the 
weather has been very fine this last twelve months ; the 
thunder here is little, and very mild and gentle.— From 
your, well- wisher, William Hattin. 


^ * SIX DATS SHALT THOU LABOUR.’ 

It seems generally to escape observation that the fourth 
commandment as cfiectually exgoins tibork during the six 
days of the week as it does rest on the seventh. This 
dDuble meaning is alluded to as follows in the Capo Litc- 
ifwy Maga^ * It is odiod somewhere in the Talmud— 
; wealthy of many countries, whereby ore they de- 
ee^ing of becoming riefi ? " Samuel, the son of Yosi, rc- 
plle^: Because they honour the Sabbath." Samuel, the 
v jooitf 1 mijdkt presume to put another constmotion 

npon 4 would say, "Because they keep the 

ybai^^ilfoMdtiiont.’’ Let not the idle vagabond, who 
rdifo :^ ttfo M on the six da^ abo^ upbraid the 

J^ lmd 8ay» keep the Sabbath holy, and yet am poor." 
''"'fmi thou art, j^or wilt be, and poor thou deservest 


to be ; for though thou keep the Sabbath never so holy, 
unless thou work six days out of the seven, thou break- 
est the fourth commandment, and oanst never attain to 
wealth, to health, and to hairiness. This is the doctrine 
which I proclaim, and maintain, upon Scriptural authority; 
and if that suffices not, go to yonder bloated, gouty oox- 
oomt^ who, upon a bed of down, feels his foot in a lake of 
fire ; the mere moving of his footstool is a volcano to him, 
and the ringing of the bell by his physician’s footman is 
an earthquake. Had he kept the commandment, not only 
on the seventh, but on the six days, he might have thrown 
physic to the dogs, and left me to seek another illustration 
of my moral.’ 


BEN AND LOCH LOMOND. 

Still sleeps Looh Lomondaby her mountain side. 

And still within her bosom’s placid deep, 

The imago of her lord her waters keep, 

In all the frcsliness of a first love’s pride. • 

Grief hath not seared them, time cannot divide, 

Youth hath not fled : as beautiful are they, 

As when the morning of creation’s day 
Saw them first joined, a bridegroom and a bride. 

Nature, imohanged, still meets the gazer's eye ; 

The hills are still as dark, the dcies as blue, 

But vainly fancy wouldst thou now descry 
The waving tartan’s many-oolourcd hue ; 

Vainly wouldst listen for the pibrooh’s cry ; 

Man and his works: these things have passed by. F. F. 

TEMPBRANUE IN WINE COUNTRIES. 

My observations in France, as well os in Germany and 
Italy, satisfy me that the people in wine-growing countries 
are much more temperate than in the North of Eurojic 
and in America. Tlio common wines which are used on the 
soil tluit produces them do not intoxicate, but nourish, 
forming a large item indeed in the pahulum of the peasant. 
When lie goes out to his daily toil he oatries with him a 
loaf of coarse block bread, and a canteen of wine, and 
tliese refresh and sustain him: he rarely tastes meat, 
butter, or cheese. This vin ordinadre makes a part of his 
breakfast, of his dinner, and of his evening meal; and costs 
him perhaps two or tliree oonts a bottle, if ho purchase it. 

It is the .fuice of the grape, not deriving its body or taste 
from an infusion of spirit and a skilftd combination of 
drugs, as in our country, but from tlio genial soil and 
beneficent sun. The truth of w'hat I havo here said is i 
supported by the general remark, that dnmkenncss is hut i 
seluom seen in France; and when it is, it docs not proceed ! 
from the.use of the common wine which enters so largely j 
into the sustenance of the peasantry and common people, ! 
but from brandy and foreimi wines; particularly the first, 
to the allurements of whicu the hard-worked and closely- | 
confined mechanics, artisans, and dense factory populations | 
of the capital and large towns are particulany exposed. | 
I am obliged to believe tliat the use on the soil of any ! 
native wines in any country is conducive to health, obcer- ! 
fulness, and tcuiiierancc; and 1 am as equally convinced 
that all foreign wines are injurious in all these respects. 
Hence the iiad effects of the wines iinjwrted and used in 
England and America. — Durbin*s OOservaHom on Europe, 

RE-VACCINATION. 

Is/, Every individual is susceptible of vaccination ; 2d, 
Rc-vaccination is not necessary beford puberty; 8(/, Tlio 
system undergoes a change at puberty, and re-vacoination 
is then necessary ; 4/A, Vaccination is a sure preventive of 
i small-pox; 5/4, Ke-vacoination is a sure preventive of vario- 
j lold; 67A, The third vaccination is inert; 7/A, Tlic system 
is susocptible of varioloid after puberty, whenever the in- 
dividual is exposed to small-pox, without re-vaooinaiion ; 
U/A, Rc-vaccination is not necessary if the first operation 
was performed since puberty; 9/A, Those who disregard 
vaccination are always liable to small-pox, whenever 
posed to the influenoc^f that dreadflu disease ; 10/A, If 
every individual were Taocinated before puberty, and re- 
vaccinated at that revolution of the system, there would 
be no snob disease existing as 6mall-pox.--Ms/affce of a 
paper in fAe Boston Medical and Surghed JowrnaL 
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MUSIC OF THE WILD. 
Processions of the fairies long ago were always accom- 
panied by the Bounils of music : 

* Their oaten pli>ea blew wondrous shrill, 

The hemlock small blew clear ; 

And louder notes from lienilouk large 

And bog-reed struck the car.* 

—Iktllad o/2'amlanCf Border Mhistrdsy. 

The bridles of the elfin steeds were also heard to ring, 
as the troops, seen or unseen, dashed past the nlarmed 

1 mortal. ' It is just possible that there may have been 
a natural foundation for this feature of the fairy 
superstition, as lias been proved to be tlie case with 
many other once-supposed supernatural things. There 
is at least a class of natural sounds, of a somewhat 
obscure character, wliicb appear not unlikely to have 

1 been mistaken in a superstitious age for fairy music. 

1 We have been assured, though only on liearsay autho- 
1 rity, that a few years ago the people of a small district 
i in lloxburglishire were kept in a state of exidtenient 
for several days by sounds, as of music, wandering over 
; tlie country, for which no one could account, though all 
! heard it. In 1840, some moaning sounds in the Ochil 
j Hills in Perthshire, attracted scientific attention, on 
i the occasion of an earthquake taking place at Comric, 

.T few miles off. Tiie sounds may have been occasioned 
j by earthquakes in both cases. It lias indeed been re- 
1 marked as probable that the Ochil Hills anciently 

1 acquired their name from sounds connected with the 
Conirie earthquakes, wdiich are of notable frequency, 

1 being heard amongst them;, for the Gaelic word for 
moaning, howling, wailing, is ochain or ochail* 

1 There is a fine descriptive passage in one of J ames 

Hogg’s poems — 

‘ That undefined and minRlod hum, 

Voice of the desert, never dumb.' 

1 Many must have observed this indescribable sound, ns 

1 they rested quietly and listened in lonely situations. It 

1 seems the very shadow of absolute silence. The author 
! of the ‘Journal of a Haturalist* apparently alludes to it 
when he speaks of the ‘ purely rural, little poticed, and 
indeed local occurrence, called by the country people 
hummings in Vie air^' as annually to be beard in the 
sultry forenoons of July in one^r two fields near his 
dwelling. * It is generally,’ he ^ys, ‘ in some spacious 
open spot that this murmuring first arrests our atten- 
tion. As we move onward, the sound becomes fainter, 
and by degrees is no longer audible.’ He thinks it 
must be owing to. swarms of bees elevated to such a 
distance in the air as to invisible. Another writer 

demurs to this explanation i ‘for,* says he, ‘it so hap- 

pens that in the bosom of a tliick wood, where there is 
a space partially opened, though still a very narrow and 
confiii^ spot, in days precisely such ns he describes 
them t is, sultry, and in the middle of summer, 

w'hen the air Is calm — I have often paused to listen to 
a similar aeriiil humming, appearing to result from i 
some unseen power close at Imiid, which for several 
years 1 hesitated not to attribute to insects ; an opinion 

1 felt compelled, though reluctantly, to give up, since, 
after the most diligent search, I could never detect the 
presence of any collected body sufficiently numerous to 
account for the eflect.’ * 

Humboldt, in 1^ Personal Narrative, speaks of sub- 
terranean noises, like those of an organ, beard towards 
sunrise by tho.se who sleep upon the granite rocks on 
the banks of the Orinoco. This will recall to the 
reader the celebrated statue of Memnon in Egypt, which 
at sunrise emitted musical sounds — a fact attested by 
so many respectable writers of antiquity, that there 
seems no good reason to doubt it. A frozen bay de- 
scribed by Mr Head (brother of Sir Francis) in his 
‘Forest Scenes* presented similar phenomena. After 
speaking of the loud noises produced by the cracking of 
the ice, he goes on to say — ‘ A dreary undulating sound 
wandered from point to point, perplexing the mind to 
imagine whence it came, or whither it went, and 
whether aerial or subterranean ; sometimes like low 
moaning, and then swelling into a deep- toned note, as 
produced by some Aiolian instrument — it being in real 
fact, and without metaphor, tlie voice of winds im- 
prisoned in the bosom of the deep.’ He found this 
recur whenever the temperature fell very suddenly. ! 
It seems a phenomenon nearly allied to what the Welsh 1 
and Scotch call the soughing of the wind. The writer ! 
already quoted by his initials E. S. says — ‘On turning 
to a map of Cheshire, it will be seen that from within 
a short distance eastward of Macclesfield, a range of 
hills extends in an irregular curve to the north-west, 
forming a sort of concave screen, somewhat abruptly 
terminating over the comparatively level plains of this 
part of the county. In different parts of these, as well 
as in more elevated spots, at the various distances of 
from four to six miles or more, at certain seasons of the | 
year, usually in the early part of spring, when the wind j 
is easterly, and nearly calm on the flats, a hollow moan- j 
ing soynd is lieard, familiarly temied the “ soughing of j 
the wind,” and evidently proceeding from this elevated j 
range, which, I should add, is infersected with number- 
less ravines or valleys ; and 1 have no doubt tliat when 
the atmosphere is in that precise state best adapted for 
receiving and transmitting undulations of air, a breeze, 
not perceptible in the flat country, gently sweeps from 
the summits of the hills, and acts the part of a blower 
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on the sinuosities and hollows, or doughs, as they are 
called, which thus respond to the draught of air like 
enormous organ-pipes, and become for the time wind- 
instruments on a gigantic scale/ 

. "W^e take leave to borrow another beautifully- related 
observation from this writer: — ‘In the autumn of 1828,* 
says he, * when on a tour through Les Hautes Pyrenees, 
I formed one of a party, quitting Bagncres de Luehon 
at midnight, with an intention of reaching the heights 
of the Porte de Venasque, one of the wildest and most 
romantic boundaries between the French and Spanish 
frontier, from the summit of which the spectator looks 
at once upon the inaccessible ridges of the Maladetta, 
the most lofty point of tlie Pyrenean range. After 
winding our way through the deep woods and ravines, 
constantly ascending above the valley of Luehon, we 
gained the Hospice about two in tbe morning ; and after 
remaining there a short time, proceeded with the first 
blush of dawn to encounter the very stf^pp gorge ter- 
minating in the pass itself, a narrow vertical fissure 
through a massive wall of perpetidicular rock. It is 
not my intention to detail tlie features of the magni- 
ficent scene wliioh burst upon our view as we emerged 
from this sjdendid portal, and stood upon Simriish 
ground — neither to describe the feelings of awe whiidi 
rivetted us to the spot, as we gazed, in speechless admi- 
ration, on the lone, desolate, and (if the term may be 
applied to a mountain) tlie ghastly form of the appro- 
priately-named Maladetta. I allinie to it sfdely for the 
purpose of observing thatw'e were most forcibly struck 
with a dull, low, moaning, ilColiiiii sound, which alone 
broke ujion the deathly silence, evidently proceeding 
from the body of this mighty mass, fhmigh we in vain 
attempted to connect it with any particular spot, or 
assign an adequate cause for thescj solemn strains. Tlie 
air was perfectly calm. The sky was cloudless, and the 
atmosphere clear to that extraordinary degn e (’oiureiv- 
able only by those who are familiar with tlio elevated 
regions of southern clirnates. So clear aiuJ pure, in- 
deed, that at noon a bright star whic-h Inul attrai;ted 
our notice throughout the gray of tlie morning still 
remained visible in the zenith. By the naked eye, 
therefore, and still more with the assistance of ii telc- 
Bcope, any waterfalls of sufiltnont niagn^ ude would have 
been distinguishable on a front base, and exposed before 
us ; but not a stream was to be detected, and the bed of 
what gave evident tokens of being occasionally a strong 
torrent, intersecting the valley at its foot, was then 
I nearly dry. I Avill not presume to assert tl'.at the sun^s 
! rays, though at the moment impinging in all their glory 
I on every point and peak of the snowy heights, had any 
: sliare in vibrating these mountain clmrds ; but on a 
! subsequent visit, a few days afterwards, when I went 
I alone to explore this wild scenery, ami at the same hour 
j stood on the same spot, I listened in vain ftir the nioaii- 
I ing sounds: the air was equally calm ; but the sun was 
!| hidden by clouds, and a cap of dense mist hung over 
the greater portion of the mountain.’ 

There is no small difficulty in accounting for such 
sounds. They may be connected with cliangcs of tem- 
perature; hut how ? Sometimes they may be produced 
at a great distance, luit rendered audible by a form of 
the ground favourable for the collection of the rays of 
sound, 80 to speak. The wind is doubtless tbe instru- 
ment in many instances. Earthquakes, as we have i 
seen, are another source of uncommon sound.^, though 
how these should be produced in such circumstances w'e 
cannot say. Amidst this difficulty, it is satisfactory to 
refer to one class of such sounds for which an explana- 
tion has been attainedf 

Oa the east coast of the Bay of Suez, about three 
hooci from Tor in Sinai, tliere is a sandstone ridge, at 
one parti^ whicht where it is about 150 feet high, there 
is a tteep acclivity named Nakuh, having much loose I 
sian^ laid against it, the produce of the upper part of 
the hilL When the traveller ascends this sandy cliff, I 
his ^rs are saluted with a sound which at first resem- 
bles the tone of an hoip, then that of a hum- 


ming-top, and finally becomes so loud, that the earth 
seems to shake. After many speculations about the 
cause of this phenomenon, the matter was set at rest by 
the distinguished naturalist Ehrenberg. * He ascended 
from the base of the hill, over its cover of sand, to the 
summit, where he observed the sand continually re- 
newed by the. weathering of the rock; and convinced 
himself that the motion of the sand was the cause of 
the sound. Every step he and his companion took 
caused a partial sound, occasioned by the sand thus set 
in motion, and differing only in continuance and inten- 
sity from that heard afterwards, when the continued 
ascent had set loose a greater quantity of sand.^ Be- 
ginning with a soft rustling, it passed gradually into a 
murmuring, then into a humming noise, and at length 
into a threatening of such violence, that it could only 
be compared with a distant cannonade, had it been 
more continued and uniform. As the sand gradually 
settled again, the noise also gradually ceased.’* Mr 
James Prinsep, who also inquired into these sounds, 
states that the effect is produced by ‘ a reduplication of 
impulse, setting air in vibration in a focus of echo.’ It 
is, in short, a phenomenon in acoustics. 

There is a similar marvel at Reg-Kuwan, about forty I 
miles north of Cabool, towards Hindoo Koosh, and near ] 
the base of the mountains. To quote the description of ■ 
Sir Alexander Burness : — ‘ Two ridges of hills, detached 1 
from the rest, run in and meet each other. At the : 
point of junction, and where the slope of the hills is at j 
an angle of about 45 degrees, and the height nearly j 
400 feet, a sheet of sand, as pure as that on the sea- j 
shore, is spread from the top to the bottom, to a breadth ; 
of about 100 yards. When this sand is set in motion j 
by a body of people sliding down it, a sound is emitted, j 
()n the first trial we distinctly heard two loud hollow i 
sounds, such as would be produced by a large drum. ; 
On two subsequent trials we heard nothing, so that ; 
perViaps the sand requires to be settled and at rest for i 
some space of time before the effect can be produ(;ed. ! 
The inhabitants have a belief that tlie sounds are only , 
heard on Friday ; nor tlien, unless by the special per- ; 
mission of tlie sairit of Reg-Ruwan, who is interred 
close to the spot. The locality of the sand is remark- 
able, as there is no other in the neighbourhood. Reg- ; 
Riiwan facies the south, but the wind of Purwan (ba<l i i 
Purwan), which blows strongly from the nortli for the 
greater part of the year, probably deposits it by au j 
eddy. Near the strip of sand there is a strong echo ; 
and the same conformation of surface which occasions ! 
this is dtmblless cumiected with the sound of the mov- 
ing sand.’ 

An explanation being ^supplied in this case, w'e may I 
hope to see all mysterie's of the same kind in time 
cleared up. j 


FROM THE PIECE TO THE PATTERN. j 
Passing through a couple of green gate^ at the bottom | 
of a narrow street in the outskirts of Manchester, and i 
very near the terminus of the North-Western Railways ! 
we arc at Hoyle’s printworks in Mayfield, which is equi- ! 
valent to saying that wo have entered upon a scene dis- 
playing some of the finest and most scientific processes > 
connected yrith the preparation of cotton for human i 
apparel. ' Hoyle’s prints’ has become a household name, 
known alike to the wearer of the most exquisite and deli- . 
cate of patterns, and to,^er who, whether for a tidy apron, : 
or for a work-a-day dis^s, or for a Sunday gown, con pick ; 
out the genuine * Hoyle’s’ out of a dozen imitators, with 
nnerring accuracy. Although that forms by no means 
the sole description of article produced by this immense 
firm, yet the name is generally associated with the idea 
of some homely, useful, and cheerful lilac-patterned dress. 
The peculiar excellency of the establishment is un- 
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doubtedly this simple, unobtrusive, but indelible class of 
patterns, or * style and as the demand for patterns of 
this sort has become as regular as the demand for apparel 
itself, continuing unaltered by the smiles of fashion or 
the frowns of caprice, it is probably correct to found upon 
the fortunate discovery of this dye the splendid reputation 
of these extensive works. 

Mayfield is a little town of itself, and the various 
buildings, works, and reservoirs occupy no inconsiderable 
space in this portion of the City of Steam — the title being 
i nowhere so well earned as here, where, from the open roofs 
of the dye-houses, torrents of steam soar up into the air. 
Upon the territory of the firm, in fact, a considerable 
number of cottages, for the workmen and their families, 
cluster together ; and we were gratified to enter a capital 
I school, well filled with boys and girls, the children of 
I this print- village, so to write. The entrance is effected 
under a handsome clock-tower, forming at its base the 
porter’s lodge. Crossing an open area, the visitor’s atten- 
tion is first caught by tlie large water- reservoirs placed 
on the boundaries of the premises. These are filters on 
a great scale : the plan is peculiar to these works. A 
i great essential in securing a good and brilliant dye is to 
' get water as free from iron and lime as possible. For 
I this purpose sulphuric acid is often inteiitionally added, 
i in small quantities, to precipitate the lime. The same 
j end is effected in this instance by conveying all the 
I w'ater used in the establisliTiicnt, by an aqueduct, from 
I the engine-puifip to the highest of the reservoirs, and 
; there adding to it tlie refuse from some of the dyc-vats. 
By this means all the iron and lime arc deposite<l, and 
the water, descending through several l)e<ls of sand, &c. 
in the different filters, at length enters the reservoir, from 
whence it is draw'ii for the use of the dye-house. 

Having now fairly entered the busy spot, we must pro- 
ceed according to order, and to that end must first enter 
that portion of the works which is called the White 
j llooin, from the circumstance that the bleached ‘pieces* 
are first brought to this place, to bo submitted to one or 
two inspections, &c, before proceeding to the print-room 
and dye-house. In one division of this place was the 
examiner — her duty being to see that no knotty portions 
exist in the cloth, removing them with a scissors of pecu- 
liar form. We were amused at the ra]iidity and method- 
ism with which the woman, by an alternate glance of the 
eye to one and to the other edge of the cloth, instantly 
detecting the least imperfection, removing it, and, 
macliino-like, going on as before, pushing yard after yard 
over the board in front of her. In the next room were a 
number of females, seated in difierent portions of it, wdth 
a large number of pieces of the cloth before them, plying 
their needles in sewing them together at an extraordinary 
rate, and with a peculiarity of knack only to be learned 
by long experience. Fifteen pieces is the average num- 
ber sewn together at their ends, making on the whole, if 
wc reckon each piece at about 30 yards long, a length of 
cotton cloth of about 450 yards ! The pieces are then 
folded up, and conveyed to a third department in this 
building. If the reader would be at the pains to examine 
the edges of the calico as thus folded, he would find them 
very unevon, many probably bentl^u, and creased. Un- 
less these creases were removed, would be next to im- 
possible to print a dress evenly, and in all parts alike. 
The means of removal is veiy simple, but peculiar. A 
powerful and athletic man lays hold of the cloth, and 
standing before a ^tone placed at a particular angle, 
whirls the cloth in the air, and strikjs it with a peculiar 
twist upon the edge of the stone. After beating the edges 
thus for a few times, they will be found, on exailuination, 
to be all smooth, and every crease taken out. One active 
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fellow told us he could despatch 600 of these compound 
pieces as his day’s work. The calico is yet in folds, and 
retains a certain amount of dust and fine ‘ Hue,* which 
must be removed before it can be fitted to receive the 
pattern. The reader must therefore accompany us, os, 
following the steps of our companions, we entered a very 
dusty and bustling apartment. Four or five curious 
machines were here arranged, and, in connection with the 
steam-engine shafts, were in rapid aii;tion. The end of 
the folded calico was taken up, and partly rolled upon a 
wooden roller. On the machine being set in motion, the 
cloth was wound up on this roller, at (5ach end of which 
were heavy weights, by which means tlie roll aciiuired 
almost the solidity of wood ; and in its passage it had to 
cross a couple of bars of iron, grooved diagonally, for the 
purpose of taking out any remaining creases, and also 
over a circular system of brushes, which revolve with 
great and sweep every lightly-adherent particle 

from off' \lie face of the fabric. The whole jirocess is 
effected with a degree of rapidity which much surprises 
the uninitiated in the marvels of mechanism ; and that 
which was formerly a slow, irriptrrfect, and tedious process, 
is now effected in the space of a very few minutes with 
the utmost rapidity and certainty of result. 

The roll of cloth is hurried to the print-room; thither 
let us accompany it. This is a beautiful now building, 
of considerable size, and some elegance of appearance. 
It forms a distinct division of‘ the works, and its wonder- 
ful mechanisms are actuated by a distinct motive power 
from those of other portions of this extensive establish- 
ment. Ascending a short flight of steps, our ears already 
greeted by the tumultuous moving sounds which vibrated 
through the half-open door, we entered, and had dis- 
played before us such a stirring prospect ns we have rarely 
beheld. On the left-liand side, looking down the room, 
were eighteen or twenty of those beautiful inventions, 
the fjylimler-printing machines, all in full work. We 
beheld our cloth -companion carried to the back of one, 
partly unwound, the machine set in action, and lo! it 
rises from the iron bosom of the apparatus a printed 
fabric: it passes through the ceiling, and we think it lost 
for ever to view, when, at the other side of the room, sec 
the same piece descends, hot and dry, and, as one might 
think, ready for use, but not nearly so yet. Conceive of 
eighteen inachiiies all performing the same evolutions; 
of eighteen fabrics entering them without spot or wrinkle, 
emerging covered with figures, spots, and marks of various 
hues and designs; of their again soaring up out of sight, 
and once more descending in smooth folds on the other 
side, ami an imperfect idea of the singular scene before 
us may present itself. As the machines before us arc, 
without question, the must important mechanisms in the 
whole of this interesting manufacturing process, they 
deserve to be fully understood ; and that, wc believe, 
may be very easily accomplished by a little attentive 
consideration of the following analysis of one of the most 
modern of them. There is, then, an upright framework 
of cast-iron, within the two sides of which the printing 
apparatus is contained; externally to it is the gear which 
connects the rollers, &c. with the shafting running under 
the floor; in the centre of the frame is a series of rollers, 
the most important of which is a copper cylinder, the 
lower side of which dips into a trough containing the 
colouring paste; at the back of the machine is the rolled 
cloth preparatory to printing; and rising from its front, 
the same cloth is seen imprinted with the peculiar dc- 
vice, and resting on an endless web of Mackintosh fabric, 
enters the room above by a longitudinal slit in tbe ceil- 
ing. To trace the cloth in its proper progress, wo will 
commence with it behind. Unwinding from the roller, 
it makes a slight descent, and then enters into the ma- 
chine between an under copper cylinder, the surface of 
which is engraved with the pattern — the under part of it 
dipping into the colour-trough, receives its charge of 
colour by that means — and an upper roller of wood, the 
surface of which is covered by the Mackintosh web : these 
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I rollers being tightly screwed together, exercise great com- 
I pression upon the cloth as it passes between them, and 
I force it to take up every vestige of colour from the depres- 
I sions in the surface of the cylinder. Appearing in the 
iront, it is now found to have taken an accurate impres- 
sion of the design on the copper, and its further stages 
of progress will come presently under our notice. At the 
side of the room are a number of vices, at which the 
machine attendants will be frequently seen at work, 
smoothing and straightening a long steel blade, Hke — if 
we may venture to draw the comparison — what ladies 
call, we believe, a *busk;’ a kind of iron substitute for 
the whalebone in stays. Header, without that simple 
blade, all this costly mechanism would be utterly value- 
less, at least for printing purposes: that is the doctor. If 
the copper cylinder were allowed to dip into the colour, 
and thou to be pressed against the tissue, the result 
would be, that a hoinogencous broad band of the colour 
would remain on the fabric. What is wanted is, to remove 
all the colour from the surface of the engraved metal, 
yet to leave all the engraved portions charged ivith 
colour. Manifestly no ordinary wiper would or could 
effect this end. The smooth sharp edge of the doctor 
does it completely. The bla<lc receives an alternate 
lateral motion by a crank; and resting, as it does, at a 
certain angle upon the surface of the cylinder, it smoothly 
scrapes away every particle of surface-colour in the most 
admirable manner. It is said to have received its odd 
name from the expression of surifrise of a workman, who, 
seeing the inventor, after many trials of other methods of 
getting rid of surface-colour, take up a long-bladed knife, 
and, to his astonishment, finding it answer the purpose 
excellently, ejaculated, * You h»,\e fluctored it now, sir!’ 
Each machine has two of these ferreous medical attend- , 
ants: one — the one in question — is called the ‘colour- 
doctor;’ the other, which is ])laced in front of the cylinder, 
and is intended to free it from any cotton filaments 
which may have got upon it during the passage of tlic 
fabric over it, has the more congenial appellation of the 
‘ /int-doctor.’ 

Having, as we trust, made the construction of the 
single-colour cylinder-printing machine sufficiently clear, 
we shall now be able to comprehend, without difficulty, 
that yet more remarkable, and, at first sight, highly-com- 
plicated machine, which prints foe, or ev n six colours, 
at the same time! If the reader can imagine that, 
instead of passing over one cylinder, the cloth passes in 
succession over one, tw'o, three, or more, each dipping in 
troughs containing different colours, and each furnished 
of course with the doctor, he will have all the essentials 
before him of the compound machine. As may w'cll be 
imagined, the paramount difficulty here is so to engrave 
the different patterns on each cylinder as that each spot 
of colour shall drop into its right place; and no ordinary 
exercise of ingenuity and patience is called for in the 
adjustment of the machine in the first instance. It is a 
beautiful spectacle when seen at work. You behold the 
smooth band of cloth enter in snowy purity, you watcli it 
swiftly passing in a zig-zag direction over a number of 
cylinders, each charged with different colours, and each 
kept clean by its busy ‘ doctors,’ until at length it comes 
out covered with a pretty pattern, in which five or six 
colours glitter with most attractive brilliancy. The meta- 
morphosis is as rapid as it is complete, from the unsullied 
X)iece of calico to the almost perfected pattern dress. 

Stepping across to the opposite side of the room, we i 
see, as we have said, the printed cloth come streaming < 
down at a great rate; and, curious to say, it is laid in i 
regular folds by machinery I It passes between a pair of < 
wooden rollers placed at the end of a long swinging frame ] 
of iron; and this framfe being made to swing to and fro < 
by a ennk, it directs the cloth passing between the 1 
rollei? into similar folds, thus disposing what would* J 
otherwise be inevitably a confused heap of calico, requir- i 
ing the constant supervision of one man to prevent its < 
getting all over the floor, into smooth and even folds, in i 
which fonn it lies, without irregularity, and can be easily I 
removed by an attendant when the whole piece is printed, i 
There are, it is true, minor ingenuities, but we delight io i 


mark them as indicative of the pervasion of a system of 
refined mechanism even to the most trifling particulars. 
We have thus seen, ns far a.s this room is concerned, the 
beginning and the end of the piece. Ascending up stairs, 
we shall be able to see the intermediate process of ‘ diy- 
ing.’ A few yards, and we are in a tropical climate ! A 
blast of hot, suffocative air strikes the face, fills the 
clothes, and makes the skin tingle all over, and a few 
minutes must elapse before the impulse to plunge back 
again into the comparatively cold air of the room below 
can be fairly mastered. Then the heat ceases to be un- 
pleasant — at least it was so with us. The evolution of 
this heat is due to the immense range of steam axiparatus 
which fills the room from one end to the other. It con- 
sists of tall upright frame;) of cast-iron, to which arc at- 
tached n number of fiat iron cylinders filled with steam. 
The printed cloth, rising through the floor, is made to lie 
fiat on a series of these hot chests, over which it U drawn; 
until, descending again on the other side, it is found to 
be quite hot and dry, and passes once more through the 
floor to the folding apparatus. 

A very singular and interesting machine calls us to 
stop before finally quitting the printing-room. The men 
c:ill it the ‘ gas-blue machine.’ As we had the ])rivilcgo 
of witnessing the erection and first working of one of 
these ingenious machines, wc shall briefly describe it. 
Up to the point where the cloth enters the machine, its 
arrangements are i>rccisely those of the ordinary cylinder- 

E riiit engines. J ust, however, above the colour-doctor, a 
orizoutal i>ipe, perforated with many holes, lies close io 
the revolving cylinder; this pipe is in connection with a 
gas-supply pipe, and by its means gas is blown on to the 
cylinder charged with colour just before the latter comes 
in contact with the cloth. In front of the machine is a 
fiat box, glazed like a xiicturc frame : immediately that 
the cloth leaves the copper cylinder, it enters between 
two tight lips of caoutchouc into this box, and may bo 
seen through the glivsn moving upwards into a chest 
above, where it is rolled up — not passing into the drying- 
rotim, as in other cases. Hy ample pipes connected with 
a gas-meter, this flat box and the larger trunk are kept 
filled with an atmosphere of gas — the ordinary carburet- 
ted hydrogen of the streets — which, escaping in small 
quantities, renders its presence very perceptible to the 
senses of the bystander. At the top of the larger chest j 
is an escape-valve, by which the gas is allowed at inter- 
vals to flow into the external air, to give place for a fresh 
quantity. This machino, which has been patented hy 
Mr Woodcroft, is intended to produce a most beautiful 
and indelible blue colour on the print. The paste is of a 
peculiar kind, undergoing a certain decomposition when 
brought into contact with coal gas, and the result being 
the production of a very fine and lasting blue. The cxairt 
chemical processes wliich are concerned in this singular ; 
machine are not peruiitte<l to be divulged. It is very j 
1 singular to see it at work, and to behold through the j 
pane of glass the cloth, erst so fair and pale, deepening | 
into a rich blue as it passes slowly upwards through the j 
gaseous atmosphere, with the appearance at the same | 
time of some pretty simple pattern on it. We believe 
that this invention, which is quite recent, has already | 
proved a most valuable aid to the resources of the calico j 
printer. ' 

The rate at which the cylinder-printing machines cxc- ! 
cute their task is surprising when locked at in the I 
Some machines will actually print a mile of ' 
calico in an hour! or, to make it more intelligible to 
some of our fairer readers, each machine will print three 1 
cotton dresses in a min^e ! Supposing that fifteen of the ; 
machines in this roonrwere to work uninterruptedly for - 
only ten hours each day, and for six days in the week, j 
they would be able to print cotton dresses in one such week ■ 
for one hundred and aixty-two thousand ladies / How many, ■. 
then, in a year! We believe the actual number of mikf $ 
of calico printed by this eminent firm alone in a singly 
year exceeds ten thousand, more than sufiicient to inca-4j 
sure the diameter of oor pliuiet with ! The whole of tlie^f 
machines in this large apartment require the undivided i 
energies of a couple of the most beautiful steam' engines | 
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we have ever seen — on the locomotive principle — high- 
ressure boilers, and horizontal cylinders, each engine 
cing estimated at twenty-live horse power. The engine- 
I room was itself a miracle of neatness, nay, even of ele- 
gance : but we have more pressing claims on our atten- 
tion. 

A man comes, and taking up a heap of the folded 
prints, starts off for another department. Following hard 
in his wake, we entered the * ageing-room’ — such is really 
its odd-sounding title. The print is then handed over 
to a number of boys, who, taking the one end of it, hang 
it in folds upon hooks placed at short intervals apart. 
In this way the whole of an extensive room was converted, 
as it were, into a great laundry, the windoAvs at the sides 
being all open, to permit a free current of air to pass 
through the entire space. On examining the pattern 
upon some pieces which have ended their stay, it is 
found to have undergone a considerable change of hue, 
from a pale fawn to a sort of rust colour. This is due to 
the action of the air upon the mordant — in this case 
usually a salt of iron. Ine intention of the ageing pro- 
cess is to produce a chemical decomposition upon the 
substance of the mordant, so as to induce its deposition 
upon the surface of the cloth in the form of an insoluble 
sub-salt, the better to endure the future operations to 
which the fabric is about to be exposed. Some care is 
I necessary in this apparently simple process to effect the 
equable decomposition of the mordant all over the surface 
I of the cloth; and we were assured by a practical man that 
I occasionally the passage of the air across the fabric may 
! be noted by the <lceper colour of the outer folds, and the 
I paler hue of the inner. The cloth takes four days to 
! become, in dyers’ language, properly ‘ aged.’ 

Accompany us now, gentle reader, to a region of mists, 
and rising damps, ami fogs, on whose warm wet wings is 
the odour of madder and other dyes, to a place where 
dim spectres are to be seen wheeling about barrow-loads 
of reeking dresses ; where the sharpest sight cannot for a 
while sec a yard before the eyes ; where there is such a 
dashing about of scalding water, such a clattering of deep- 
mouthed mechanism, and such a din and terrible sensa- 
, tioii in the air, as if something were going awfully wrong, 

I that you may be glad your companionship docs not 
i stretch beyond this page. Such is the * beck ’ or dye- 
! house into which we have now entered. A pile of calico 
! from the ageing-room is cast at our feet ; before us is a 
i long wooden cistern, three parts filed with water, which 
: is kept boiling by the iiiffux of steam at the bottom, 
j Just above it, and placed horizontally along it, with a 
! bearing on each end of the cistern, is a wince or frame 
j of wooden bars, which is made to rfrv'olvc by machinery. 

1 Into the cistern are put a gallon or two of the manure 
f^rom cattle. The cloth is then put in, and one end being 
laid over the wince, the latter being also set in motion, 
the cloth is seen to be wound over from one side to the 
other of the cistern, of coui-sc producing in its rapid pro- 
gress no ordinary amount of splashing about. This, which 
is called, in the uot-over-refined language of the dye-house, 
‘ tlfft dunging process,* is twice repeated. It is a most 
curious fact that, ^ntil lately, no rational explanation of 
this operation could be offered, nor was any substitute for 
the manure discovered. Even now the modus operandi 
is by no mcanii»clear. It appears certain that the manure 
owes its efficacy to its phosphates of soda and of lime, 
which appear to act in a peculiar manner, so as to remove 
the superfluous portions of the mordant from the cloth; 
j and what is called ‘ dung substitute,* consisting of these 
two ingredients, is now largely employed in its place: we 
must mention, however, that it patent article. The 
cloth is then taken to another part of this busy place, 
and is washed by a similar wince and cistern, containing 
pure hot water, and is by this means freed from all impu- 
rities contracted during the last processes. It is thence 
removed to the * dye-beck:’ this is an apparatus in all 
respects similar to the lost— consistii g of a revolving 
wince and cistern, which in this instance is filled with a 
boiling decoction of the dye, such as madder; and after 
whirling and splashing about in this hot fluid for a couple 
of hours, the cloth is tneh removed. It has now lost its 
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snowy whiteness, and has assumed a deep red hue, verging 
on purple; and a pattern can scarcely be detected on it, 
for the whole surface apx>ears ^most uniformly coloured. 
But excepting in the mordanted parts—that is, in the 
pattern which has been printed with a paste of * mordant ’ 
—all this colour is fugitive : in these a true chemical 
union has taken place between the colour and the mor- 
dant, and the colouring matter has been deposited in the 
fibres of the cloth in ^he form of an insoluble precipitate; 
consequently no future washing can get it out, for the 
colour is, as it were, locked in within the fine tubes which 
compose the structure of the fabric; hence, indeed, the 
origin of the term mordant^ or hiler-in. Much miglit be 
said, and a vast amount of interesting matter could be 
adduced, upon the philosophy of dyeing, but it would 
swell this article to a most unreasonable length to intro- 
duce it. The grand X)rinciplc has been just stated, and 
is easily .extended to other instances; while for a variety 
of interlining chemical phenomena exhibited in the diffe- 
rent procngjieH, the reader may be referred to any of the 
valuable works on ‘ Applied Chemistry.* 

The superfluous colour has now to be washed out, and 
a most singular machine is called upon to fulfil that 
office. The appropriate title for this immense washing- 
engine is the ‘ dash-wheel.’ Along one side of a sepa- 
rate house, which might be termed the laundry, five or 
six of these dash- wheels are placed. 'i'hey consist of 
large circular boxes, seven or eight feet in diameter, the 
interior of which is divided by boards into four compart- 
ments, with a large round hole looking into ciich of these 
divisions. These wheels arc placed upon transverse axes, 
which are in connection with moving gear, and cause the 
whole frame to revolve round and round. The cloth i.s 
put into one of these compartments, a jet of pure water is 
allowed to flow into the interior of the machine near its 
centre, and the whole is then set in motion. The cloth is 
thus dashed about with considerable violence, while all 
the time a copious current of pure water flows over it; and 
when taken out, it is found to have lost a large portion, 
though not all, of its su)>crfluous colour. It is taken 
hack to the dye-house, and washed in a dilute solution 
of chloride of lime: this is called ‘ clciy^ing.* The dash- 
wheel once more receives it, and now it is lit for axiparel 
as far as colour goes. But it is reeking with water. This 
is expelled by a most ingenious contrivance called a 
hydro-extractor, or patent drying-machine. The drii)ping 
folds are put into a hollow circular wheel with a per- 
forated margin; by means of speed-cones this is made to 
revolve with a gradually-accelerated motion until Us 
revolutions reach a frightful ra])idity. On stopping it, 
after a few minutes, it is found that the centrifugal force 
has made 'every particle of water fly from the cloth, and 
it is almost as dry as tinder ! The cloth is then passed 
between two wooden rollers, revolving in a trough filled 
with starch: it goes up what is called a ‘Jacob’s ladder,’ 
an endless band with (shelves on it, into the steam-drying 
room. In this place is a large apparatus consisting of a 
number of cylinders filled with steam, under and over 
which the piece is wound, until it comes out smooth and 
dry. It is then folded, put in a hydraulic press, and 
tied, and the impatient horse in the dashing-cart outside 
receiving his load, carries it from Mayfield to the railway, 
and the railway scatters the wonderful production to the 
very ends of the earth. 

This is, however, but a sketch of the processes con- 
cerned in the production of the very simplest patterns: 
cloth which receives patterns containing four or five 
colours, often goes through twenty or thirty different 
operations before it is finished, the number, complexity, 
and variety of which makes it a flatter of astonishment 
that the articles can be produced and sold under anything 
but a most extrav^ant price. The copper cylinders on 
which the paHern is engraved are stored up in a separate 
apartment of considerable size, said to contain cylinders 
to the value of L.60,000 ! Acyoining it is also a long 
and even elegant room, in which the designers and girl- 
engravers work. The works comprise a vast number of 
ot&r departments, such as pumping, workshops, tool-re- 
pairing, smithies, madder-grinding, &c, the most vitally- 



important of which is the exteneive and beautifully-fitted- 
up cheiuical laboratory, ^here various experinieiita are 
conducted by a scientibc cheiuist, and where all the dyes 
are preftared. This place contains a number of admirable 
machines for grindiiij^, evaporating, mixing colours, &c. 
which it would be vain to attempt to describe. Suffice it 
to say, that it is the very heart of the whole manufacture, 
and upon the skill practically manifested here depends 
the entire success of the vast establisliment. To give the 
reader a concluding idea as to the iinnicnsity of these 
works, it may be stated that they produce in a single 
year cotton dresses for a million and a- half of human 
beings 1 


AN INCIDENT IN THE PENINSULAll WAR. 
Onk evening at our club we had the satisfaction of 
hearing Captain Marmaduke Smith relate an adventure 
in which he had been cuncerned in Spain, and which I 
shall try to give as nearly as possible in the language 
of the narrator. The reader is aware, for he has alreatly 
made the captain’s acquaintance, that he whs somewhat 
of an oddity, and his story on this occasion was sug- 
gested a hot discussion among us oii the subject of 
patriotism. 

‘Don’t tell me of patriotism,* said the captain: ‘I 
have seen such queer exhibitions of the artiedc in my 
day, that I am pretty well tired of hearing anything 
more about it. I could give you a stor}' of Spanisli 
patriotism that would astonish you; however, it's no 
use talking of the affair.’ 

* The story — let us have the captain’s story by all 
meatiH,’ replied several voices. * Come, captain, begin.’ 

* Well, well, if 1 must, 1 must, though I wonU rather 
have the matter forgotten.* You of course all know that 
1 am not exactly 11,11 Englishman?’ 

* Indeed I We always thought’ 

* Never mind ; I shall explain. My father was n 
Scotsman, my mother was an Irishwoman, and I was 
born in Gibraltar; so that you see I am an Anglo- 
Scoto-Trish Spaifiard — a nondescript animal — though 1 
hope not the worse subject of her Majesty, God bless 
her 1 By my father, who was a mariner at Gibraltar, 
I waa sent to England for my education ; and in conse' 
quence of my great merit — ahem ! — a commission was 
easily got for me in the army. Well, tiiat is a good 
wliile ago now. I served in the 1’enin.sula, and was 
promoted — mark you, not by brevet. Tlie Peninsula, 
you will observe, was a sort of native country to me — I 
spoke Spanish as fast as English. During dlic of the 
lulls in the campaign of 1811 I got leave of absence in 
order to visit Gibraltar. My father and only parent 
was lying dangerously ill, and requested my presence. 
Before I got to Gibraltar, he had died, leaving me. 
his sole heir, which was a great consolation. When 
I came to look into his property, 1 found tliat it in- 
cluded a handsome schooner, the “Blue-Eyed Maid,” 
which lay in the harbour, loaded with a capital cargo 
of printed cotton goods. The craft was waiting for a 
skipper, and none could be had. An idea struck me — 
“ Why not turn skipper myself for the occasion ? ” The 
voyage was designed to be only as far as Bilboa — a 
regular smuggling transaction. 1 need hardly tell you, 
for all the world knows it, that Gibraltar is useful to 
us chiefly as a smuggling depot. The Spaniards want 
our goods; their government will not let them buy 
them in a regular way ; and we, kind creatures, let 
them have thcMU without giving any trouble to the 
customhouse. Now, here was a fine opportunity for me 
distinguishing myself as a contrabandista. My leave of 
alwence having yet some time to run, I determined on 
taking the command myself ; for although I hod every 
proper confidence in Bill Jenkins the mate, yet know- 
ing the weakness of human nature, and especially of 
smuggling hpman nature in such cases, I judged it 
might be m well to be my own cashier. On Christmas 
eve everything was ready for a start ; the anchor wat 


atrip, and a fresh breeze was blowing from the south- 
west, which promised, if it did but last, a swift and 
pleasant run. I had just reached the bottom of the 
flight of rock steps leading to the signal station, where 
1 had been to take a last look at the weather, when 1 
was accosted by an old, odd, withered-looking gentle- 
man — his hair and beard white as snow, and dressed in 
an old-fashioned grandee suit of velvet, with a short 
cloak over his shoulders, and a Spanish cocked-hat 
and feather on his head. He had a letter from a well- 
known merchant of Gibraltar, recommending him ns a 
safe, trustwortliy gentleman. His object, he explained, 
was to procure a passage in the “Blue-Eyed Maid” to 
Bilboa, then in the occupation of the French. As our 
rendezvous was a little to the south of the mouth of the 
Ebro, I had no difficulty in acceding, for a “ considera- 
tion,” to his request. An hour afterwards, we were on 
board, and I had an opportuuity of more closely observ- 
ing our new companion. He seemed a stunted, dried-up 
s[>ccimen of grandee pedigree and arrogance. He could 
not he loss, judging from his palsied limbs, tremulous 
.shrill voice, and shrunken features, than eigljty years 
of age. His eyes, too, were filmy and dull, except when 
anything occurred to rouse him — an allusion to the 
French especially — and then a fire wouM glare out of 
tlic old decaying sockets — whether of heaven or the 
other place this story will best tell — enough to scorch 
I one. lie looked at siicli times for all the w orld like an 
Egyptian mummy animated by a fiend from the bottom- | 
less pit. ! 

‘ We were soon under weigh, and cracking along at a 
spanking rate. The old Don kept very quiet, giving 
little or no trouble, except that some one or other 
of us v/as continually tumbling over him ; for the rest- 
less creature would totter about the de(‘k all day and | 
nearly all night, muttering to himself, and every now j 
and then irreverently flapping down on his knees. This j 
I conduct at last greatly sciindalised Bill Jenkins, who ! 
argued that a man who tlirew out such an enormous i 
number of tiiat sort of signals must have an uncom- i; 
mon queer cargo to run ; and Bill darkly hinted j | 
that if extra bud weather should come on, or any out- |i 
of-the-way niishap occur, he should know who to thai^k ! ■ 
for it. Kotliing, however, happened contrariwise till : 
we were within a hundred miles of our destination, ji 
when, just us day broke, the look-out hand reported a j 
strange sail on tlie weather-beam. All eyes and the j 
only glass on board were immediately turned in the 
direction of tlie stranger, who finally proved to be a 
F rench war corvettfc?. Bill Jenkins glanced at me, j 
and then at the Spaniard, as much as to say, I told 
you what would come of having that precious rascal ! 
on board ; and then made preparations to hoist every j 
stitch of canvas the schooner couhl carry. But spite | 
of all our exertions, the corvette gained rapidly upon 
us, and the prospect of a French prison became rao- | 
nientarily more and more distinct, and apparently in- 
evitable. Our grandee seemed struck with utter mad- 
ness: he stormed, raved, gesticulatld, and execrated 
tlie advancing ship w'ith a fury scarcely human ! As 
something more to the purpose, we were preparing, 
with sorrowful hearts, to throw over ♦the best and 
heaviest of tlie cargo, in order to lighten the schooner, 
w’hen Jenkins, who had gone up with the glass to the ! 
foretop, sung out — “ Avast heaving there ; here comes 
a customer for the Frenchman — hurra!” We all ran 
to the side, and gaz^ to where Bill’s arm pointed; 
and there, sure eiioui^, about four miles a-heud — the 
wind was right on our beam — was a British ship of 
war, just rounding a headland, and coming on like a 
race -horse. Up went our ensign — we had hitherto 
modestly corcealed it — in a brace of shakes; we 
crowed out three lusty cheers, and fired our two little 
brass popguns, as valiant as turkey-ctieka, at the cor- 
vette. As soon as the Frenchman perceived his new 
friend, he luffed up into the wind, and seemed for e few 
minutes doubtful whether to show fight or a clean pair 
of heels. The Briti||i vessel was the Scorpion” swop 
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of war, and about a fair match for the gentleman who 
liad so nearly snapped up my father’s sou and his in* 
heritancG of marketable sundries. But the Frenchman 
finally made up his mind for a tussle. In little more 
than ten minutes the “ Scorpion” swept close by us, and 
M'e were hailed from the quarter-deck with, “ What 
schooner’s that?” “ The Blue- Eyed Maid of London,” 
v'as the prompt reply. “ Heave to, and wait here till 
our return," was the as quick rejoiinler. “ Ay, ay, 
sir !” shouted Bill Jenkins, at the same time respectfully 
touching his hat, and adding in a lower voice, “ We’ll 
see you smothered first ! ” In those days, gentlemen, 
merchant vessels were by no means desirous of too in- 
timate an acquaintance with his msiesty’s cruisers. 
They had a pestilent way of carryingoff the best h:in<ls, 
and both skippers and sailors, like the sheep in the 
story-book, used to make ugly comparisons between the 
wolves and the shepherds : so we kept on under as 
much sail as tlie sticks would bear. 'I'he appearance 
of the British cruiser had changed the delirious rage of 
the Spaniard into the wildest joy; and when the fight, 

! of which we had a capital view at a pleasant and 
I rapidly - increasing distance — a circumstance, let me 
I teW you, which adds wonderful]}’ to the agreeableness 
! of such glorious spectacles — indeed, to tell the honest 
■ truth, I (ioubt if they are ever thoroiiglily enjoyed in 
j! any other manner* 

ij * I always understood,* interrupted a thin, squeaky 
!j voice, struggling through the smoke from a corner of 
! I the room ; * I always understood that warriors delight 
;| in battle.* 

jl ‘Did you, Tape?’ rejoined Captain Sniith : ‘ then 
i' your innocence has been shamefully imposed upon. A 
I great pleasure over a battle map be ; but ball-favours 
I in actual course of distribution are anything but pU>a- 
i sant to the two-legged targets expectant. Ho who 
i thinks otherwise, you may depend upon it never played 
i I at the game. But to return to my story. Tlie Spanianl, 
i'l I was saying, capered like a maniac — whicli in truth he 
'' was, aud tht^t’s the best thing, you’ll admit presently, 
ij can be said of him — at every mishap that befell the 
if Frenchman’s spars or rigging-gear; and when, after 
' both ships had been some time hull down. Bill Jenkins 
i announced from the mizzen-truck, with a roar like a 
I small hurricane, that the tricolor was struck, he fairly 
I veiled with delight, and was so overcome with joy that 
he fainted a^vay, and had to be carried below. A man 
must have lived in Spain in those days to know to what 
a pitch national animosity can be carried ; and this 
Senor Cortina, to add to his aversion for the French ns 
the invaders of his country, had suffered, I afterwards 
learned, personal wrong and violence at their hands. 
His cliateau, after a foolish resistance, had been sacked 
and burned, and his daughter ill-treated by the savage 
soldiery. After a few hours’ repose he w,a8 again on 
deck, ejaculating as before; and by what I could piece 
out from detached sentences I now and then overheard, 
I believed him to be imploring strength and help for 
the accomplishment of some great and awful duty 
which he had made a vow to perform. 

* Nothing further occurred till we made the entrance 
of the Ebro, where we stood on and off for a couple 
of days and nights. At last our signals were answered, 
and we made a successful run of the entire cargo. As 
soon as I had pocketed the cash, I paid the crew libe- 
rally, and despatched the schooner back to Gibraltar, in- 
tending to join my regiment over land. I lingered a few 
days at the podesta^ where m« late passenger had put 
up, and became, in consequenee, an actor in the affair 
which followed. 

‘ One day, after a late dinner, I told Senor Cor- 
tina who I was, and the occupation I usually followed. 
His dull old eyes flashed with joy, and having flrst 
ressed a considerable present on ny acceptance, and 
in ted that he wished to confer privately with me in 
the morning, he retired to his chamber. I^he sight 
and feel of the money effected a decided change for the 
better in my opinion of the old gentleman’s rabid pa- 


triotism, and I began to think somewhat highly of one ; 
who evinced such touching gratitude towards an ally. 
The next morning I was summoned immediately after 
breakfast to his apartment, where he sat fls cold, 
stern, and rigid as an iron image. All his flightiness 
was gone, and he was ns solemn as a judge. His first 
sentence was a stunner ! “ I want yon, Mr Smith, to 
convey a message to an offleerof thcgairison of Bilboa.” 

“ Bilboa?” says I, almost lifted off my feet with surprise. 

“ Yes,” he replied, cr)ol as a cucumber — “ Bilboa. The 
servic’e is, I um aware, dangerous; but the reward shall 
be ample.” This was to the pohit, an<l sensible. 

“ What is the officer’s name, senor?” *• Colonel Delisle,” 
he refilled, naming one of the most active and suc(;css-* !; 
fill officers in King .Joseph’s service. Ho was, 1 had 
before heard, a Spaniard born, thouch he nowhore a 
French narne; that, I believe, of his w'ife. Von must ; 
know, gentlemen, that many* Spaniards, tlirongli rlislikc 
of tto hld corrupt system of government, whicdi, they j 
said, ruined the country, joined the intrusive mo- 
narch, M he w'as called, in liopes of establishing tiirongh 
liim a more enliglitcned rule. They w'ere called Afr in- 
cesados, and were more bitterly hated hv the patriots” ; 
tlian were the French tlieniselves. *■ Colonel iJclislc!” i 
I exclaimed ; “ why, what on earth can you have to s.'iy j 
to him?” “He is my son,” was the reply. I was | 
dumbfounded. “ Yes,” resumed the old inati, his cold, j 
hard eye glittering like :i serpent’s, “ Colonel Deli.sle is j 
my son ; and as I feel that 1 have not many weeks, per- 
haps not many days, to live, I wish to see him oiu;e |i 
more ere I die. I wish ymi to convey this message 
to him. I cannot enter Bilboa myself, for a price is set 
upon my capture. You are used to such enterprises ; 
and, as I said, the reward shall be ample. This ring,” 
ho added, taking an old family affair from his finger, 

“ will ac^ciedit your message.” Well, 1 at last consented , 
to undertake the commission, and immediately set about j 
my preparations. They w’ere completed in about an i ! 
hour; and in the afternoon of the same day I arrived j- 
safely at Bilboa, distant about eleven miles from where 
we W’ere stopping. I soon succeeded in procuring an | 
interview’ w’ith the colonel, a fine soldierly-looking man, 
and at once imparted my message. He w'lis greatly agi- 
tated, and pressed me with a hundred questions, which 
I answered or evaded as w’eli as I could. Finally, he 
agreed, though wdth much hesitation, to meet his father, 
for whom he seemed to entertain a strong affection, a 
few miles without the town on tlie following day. From 
his inquiries concerning his sister, I gathered that he 
was ignorant of the burning and sacking of his paternal 
mansion, aud 1 left him iu happy igrrorance on the sub- 
ject. 

‘ I got safely back to Senor Cortina ; and when I in- 
formed him of the result, a flash as of demoniac joy 
lighted up his withered features, and fading in an instant, 
left them paler, stonier than before. I could not com- 
prehend his strange expression of face ; but the faintest 
suspicion of his motives never crossed my mind. It 
was arranged that 1 should meet the colonel, and 
conduct him to a small farmhouse, about half a mile 
distant from the place of rendezvous, where the senor 
would be in waiting. 

‘ Evening was rapidly closing in as I next day reached 
the appointed spot. I gave the concerted signal, and j 
a tall figure immediately emerged from the concealment ; 
of a large clump of stunted fir-trees : it was the colonel ! ; 
He expressed surprise at not seeing his father; but, : 
satisfied with my explanation, agreed at once to proceed 
to the farmhouse. We set off at a smart patre, and ; 
were just entering a narro>v» sort of gorge leading 
through some intervening hills, when thirty or forty ! 
muskets werejsuddenly presented at us by a number of j 
men who seemed literally to start out of the ground, j 
The colonel glared fiercely for an instant in ra}^ face ; | 
and muttering “Accursed traitorl” sprang wildly up the 
declivity. The attempt was useless : he was instantly 
seized. Our arms were pinioned; and having first 
searched and stripped us t>f all the money and valuables 
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we had abouC iis, we were placed in the centre of the 
party, and inarched off at a briisk pace. After about 
three hours’ smart walking, ^^e arrived at the head- 
quarters of the guerilla party into whose hands we had 
hillen. It was a wild-looking spot, encircled on all 
sides by bare and rugged hills. The night was cold, 
dark, and stormy, and the only objects we could dis- 
cern were several stacks of piled muskets, baggage and 
horse-furniture scattered here and there, and a rude 
portable table, near which was placed a number of 
equally rude camp-stools. Not a word was spoken ; 
and the only sounds we heard for a space, I should think, 
of more than twenty minutes, were what I took to be 
‘ signal whistles replied to at greater and lesser distances. 
At the end of that time men wrapped in cloaks stalked, 
silently as shadows, into the space in front of us, and 
seated themselves in grim silence near the table or 
trestlcd boards, I counted fifteen of them, when a 
whistle louder and shriller than any that iiad preceded 
it announced the arrival of the chief of the pleasant 
party. He took his seat in the centre of them. Pine 
torches w'ere then lighted, at which the grim gentlemen 
kindled their cigars, and business commenced in very 
dangerous earnest. 

“ Who and what are you ?” said the chief, addressing 
me in a voice as rough as a nutmeg-grater. 1 informed 
him. T)ie explunntion was satisfactory, for he imme- 
diately said, “ You are free.” I 8tartc<l with joyful 
surprise, and was just about to claim restitution of my 
stolen property, wlien I was silenced by a peremptory, 
“ Who is your companion ? ** This was a poser ; but as 
I had anticipated some inquiry of the sort, I answered 
pretty readily that he was a gentleman living in Bilboa, 
with whom I had some pecuniary transactions ; and 
that we were proceeding to a neighbouring farmhouse 
to settle matters when we were arrested. Eor the truth 
of which statement, I added, one Senor Cortina, who 
was still no doubt waiting there for us, w'ould readily 
vouch. 

*A meaning smile, as I uttered the senor's name, 
gleamed over the rugged features of the chief, and was 
reflected on the countenances of lus companions, 
l^uzzled and alarmed, I stopped abruptly, and held my 
peace. 

“Is this fellow’s story true?” said the president of 
the court, addressing the colonel. 

* The colonel >vas silent for a few seconds, and then 
said, “ Yes ; lam a peaceable and loyal inhabitant of 
Bilboa.” 

“Does anyone know him?” said the chief, looking 
around inquiringly. “ We must have no mistake in 
this business.” There w'as a long and anxious pause ; 
but no one answered. 

“I am sorry for it,” muttered the president, if 
speaking to himself ; “ but it must be done.” He tlien 
whispered one of his companions, who instantly rose, 
and quickly disappeared in the surrounding gloom. 

* A painful silence ensued. The coloners countenance 
was dark and troubled, and I am pretty sure he partly 
guessed what was coming. At last two figures approached 
the circle. They were the guerilla officer returning to his 
seat, accompanied by Benor Cortina ! I could scarcely 
believe my eyes, and trembled in every joint of my 
body. The old man looked harder, colder, stonier than 
ever ; but as his eye fell upon his son, the same fierce 
gleam 1 had before so frequently noticed flashed from 
his eyes, and his features worked with convulsive 
passion, pie fit lasted but a moment, and he was 
Qftlm,,agaihV The chief had risen at his approach, and 
hiif manner, as he invi^d the senor to be seated, in- 
dicaM both respect and compa^ioii. Tlie old man 
declined the proffered seat, aud remained erect, motion- 
less, and rigid. 

** Is the prisoner tlie man whom we seek ? ” asked the 
president in a nervous, agitated whisper. 

“ Yes,” replied Senor Cortina, in a distinct, but some- 
what hurried voice and manner, like a man repeating a 
lesson he has long conned over, and is anxious to be 


done with. “ He is Colonel Delisle, as he calls himself, 
in the usurper’s service. His real name is Cortina : ho 
is my son, and a Spaniard by blood and birth. He is 
one of the most active foes of his suffering country- 
men. I was on my way to England with my daughter, 

who, you may have lieard” The old man paused, 

and again the expression of insane hate and fury flitted 
across his features. Itecovering himself, he proceeded, 
but more hurriedly even than before, “She died at 
Gibraltar, and I returned here with that worthy man 
(pointing to me), in order to atone by this sacrifice for 
the crime of having given birth to a traitor.” 

‘A deathlike silence followed. The stern counte- 
nances of the members of this rude court of military 
justice, as seen by the fitful glare of the torches, as- 
sumed a gloomier and more savagely-sinister aspect as 
the old man spoke ; but not a word or gesture of com- 
ment followed. Senor Cortina, upon a gesture from 
the president, was led away. 

“You hear, Colonel Delisle?” said the chief, as soon 
as he supposed the father was o\it of hearing. 

“ 1 do,” replied the victim, mastering, as well as }\e 
could, the frightful emotion which the old man’s denun- ! 
elation had excited. “I do, and perceive that I am : 
hopelessly entrapped into the power of remorseless • 
ruffians by that mistaken, much-to-be-pitied old man, j 
whom m.«iy God forgive, as I do ! I ask not for mercy ; 
from such as you ; indeed I know it would be bootless ; 
to do so ; but I tell you to your teeth that my love ai^d ; 
devotion to Spain are ns strong and pure as yours can ; 
be. I sought to liberate her — with foreign help, ’tis ' 
true, for hof^ else could it be done? — from tlie vilest i 
tyranny that ever debused and ruined a gallant nation ; ' 
pon fight to restore her, also by foreign aid, to thraldom' ! 
of both soul and body. You are impatient: well, then, i 
your sentence — and be brief!” ! 

*It was soon passed — death without delay. ! 

“ Do you wish for a priest ?” said the cliicf. | 

‘ An impatient gesture of refusal was the only answcl*. ( j 
Ilalf-a-dozen musketeers, at a signal from one of the ij 
officers, stepped forth from the ranks behind tis : the I 
colonel drew himself fiercely up, and looked then) I 
sternly and steadily in the face; the chief waved me ; 
away: the words, “ Make ready, present, fire!” were > 
rapidly given: the death -shots rang sharply on the 
silence of the night ; and the colonel fell stone-dead on 
the greensward. A soldier tapped me lightly on the 
shoulder, and bade me follow him. I mechanically 
I obeyed, and soon found myself on the high road, where 
I my guide, having first generously restored me three of 
I the many gold pieces 1 had been robbed of, left me. I 
was so knocked iip, so bewildered by what I had wit- 
nessed, that 1 sought shelter and repose in the first 
house 1 came to; and it was not till the fourth day 
after the colonel’s execution tliat I arrived at my old 
lodgings. I was there informed that Senor Cortina | 
had returned, bringing with him his son’s body, which I 
was interred in a neighbouring burying-ground, and 
that the old man had since passed most of his time 
there. I waited several hours for him, as I had not 
yet touched the reward, which, although I wished 
to Heaven I had never eanied, still, as the mischief 
was done, I felt a natural desire to receive: but 
finding he did not arrive, and feeling anxious to be 
gone, 1 proceeded to the churchyard in search of him. : 
As I approached, I saw him kneeling, with his back ' 
towards me, by the side of a new-made grave, at the | 
head of which was a wpo^n crucifix. 1 called to him, I 
at first gently, then lovier : receiving no answer, I ! 
went u]!>, tapped him on the back, and found that he ; 
W'as dead 1 The unnatural furor which had preyed on i 
him had at length quenched the last spark of life. He ' 
tras a victim to his own vengeful passions ! ’ { 

’ What a horrible transaction altogether T said one or I 
two of the party. 

* Yes,* said the captain in coficlusion, * it was an afluir • 

I shall never forget, although 1 do try to banish it from I 
recolleotiou. It was, however, after kU, only one of { 
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tliousandii of cases of faniily desolation and murder 
that occurred during the Peninsular war. GeoBemen, 
good-night!* 


THE MYSTERY OF IRELAND. 
Ireland is a mystery to all mankind. Amidst the 
mazes of its erratic course, t)iere is but one thing to 
which it is constant — disaffection to England. Let the 
government be severe or mild, partial or impartial, let 
the English feed its starving millions, or hesitate about 
even so small a grant as fifty thousand pounds, Ireland 
hates England all the same. One could almost suppose 
that it keeps itself wretched, only to be an annoyance 
to England in the way of throwing discredit upon it 
In no other w'ay can we account for that strange con- 
duct of the sister island which seems so nearly to trans- 
form into an expression of real design tlie celebrated 
illustration of the national grammar — * I will fall, and 
nobody shall Iwlp me* 

Amongst the many attempts that have been made to 
explain the mystery, we wonder that nobody has ever 
suggested the idea that offended self-love is the chief 
thing at the bottom of it. There is a self-love in nations 
and in provincial groups of people, as well as in indi- 
j viduals. Enter any little town, and on coming into 
I intimate conversation with the people, you will find 
i tliem to have some sense of its importance — its church 
I celebrated for this, its schools for that, uncommon ale 
i brewed in it, some of the cleverest men at the bar natives 

I of it, and so forth. In any small provincial nationality, 

I I this feeling is usually very intense: their slumping their 
! I distinct name and character with any greater body 
1 1 of people they always look upon as a kind of favour 
ij which ought to be handsoniely acknowledged. It re- 
i i quires some nice management on the part of the great 
1 1 mass to keep them sweet — at least till new and supc- 
'■\ rior feelings have come to supersede or regulate those 
!: originally manifested. It is very much the same case, 

indeed, as that of having relations in a somewhat lower 
j social grade, and who have but a limited acquaintance 
; with the ways of the w'orld. All must have felt how 
; difilcult it is, with tlie best feelings, to keep on a per- 
: fcctly amicable footing with such persons. No common 
: observance of polite rules wdll servo, for they do not know 
j them, and cannot measure their force. No scrupulous 

■ abstinence from every positive ground of offence will do. 

■ The composed and easy familiarity which suits with 
I equals will not answer here. There is a restless jealousy 
I of slight to be overcome, an- uneasy sense of inferiority 

to be soothed and lulled asleep. Without something, 
therefore, like a violent good-will, and expressions which 
in another case w'ould appear exaggerated, it is scarcely 
possible to keep things right. The matter may be said 
to resolve itself into the well-known inaxini, that the 
first requisite fur our standing well with any one is to 
put him at case with himself. Now nationalities may 
be so circumstanced with respect to others, as to be 
uneasy on the score of self-love. It may be a childish 
feeling, but for the time they cannot help it. Ireland 
is, we think, in this predicament. It is just at that 
point in civilisation when such puerilities liave a force. 
Scotland, being geographically connected with England, 
and having had the grace of sending a king to take 
rule in the larger country, hadrlcss to overcome at the 
first, and her superior civilisation has quickly done the 
rest. But Ireland is still thrilling with the poor-rela- 
tion jealousy, and, strange as the case may seem, we 
suspect that little else is required to account for the 
extraordinary state of that unhappy country. 

If such be a true view of the case, the required remedy 
would appear to be simpler than has been generally 
supposed. England must set herself, with wKat zeal 
she may, to smooth down the ruffled plumes of her 


unfortunate sister. As there is a cheap defence of 
nations, so tlicre may be a cheap cure for some of their 
maladies. Kind words would go farther than money, 
for tliey inflict no sense of obligation. Some expressions 
tending to soothe the self-esteem of Ireland with regard 
to her political status arc called for. A royal visit 
would be a grand stroke of policy. We are not even 
sure Imt that it w'ouUl be worth while to encounter 
the chance of some inconveniences, in order to obtain 
the obvious benefits of a national council of some kind 
seated in Dublin, at least to deliberate, if not to legis- 
late, on Irish public business. Say it were a mere toy, 
3’et we know that toys have their effect; and there may 
he cases in which no higher influence would 1)6 of avail. 
Anyhow, whatever may be the particular nie.as\ires to 
be taken, they must certainly, if we are right in our 
premises, be of the kind here indicated. We can ima- 
gine some great minister taking up such a policy, and, 
by dexterous measures, putting all to rights. It 
was l)y idlich generous yet simple means that the Scot- 
tish Celts were gained over to be the friends of the 
English government in the middle of tlie last century. 


THE BICETRE IN 1792.* j 

It was in the latter end of 1792 that Pinel, who had ; 
been appointed some time before medical sui^erintendent ; 
of the Bicctre, urgently applied for permission from the \ 
authorities to abolisli the use of the irons with which | 
the lunatics were tlien loaded. Unsuccessful, but re- j 
solved to gain his object, he repeated his complaints : 
with redoubled ardour before the Commune of Paris, ! 
and demanded the reform of this barbarous system. j 

* Citizen,* replied one of the members of the Commune, ! 
* to-morrow I will pay you and the Bicctre a visit. -But i 
wo to you if you deceive us, and arc concealing the ; 
enemies of the people amongst your madmen 1* j 

The member of the Commune who spoke thus was | 
Couthon. Tlie next day lie arrived at the Bicetre. | 
. Couthon was himself perhaps ns strange a sight as [ 
that which lie had come to sec. Deprived of the use of j 
both his legs, he was alwa^’^s carried about on nicn*s | 
shoulders ; and thus mounted and deformed, he, with a j 
soft and feminine voice, pronounced sentences of death; 
for death w'as the only logic at that moment. Couthon 
wished to sec, and personally to question, the lunatics 
one after another. He was conducted to their quarter 
of the building; but to all his questions he received but 
insults and sanguinary addresses, and heard nothing 
amidst the confused cries and road howling but the 
chilling clank of the chains reverberating throifgh the 
disgustingly dirty and damp vaults. Soon fatigued by 
the monotony of the spectacle and the futility of his 
inquiries, Couthon turned round to Pined, and said, * Ah, 
citizen, arc not you yourself mad to think of unchaining 
such Buimals ? * 

‘Citizen,* replied the other, *I am convinced that 
these lunatics have become so unmanageable solely 
because they are deprived of air and liberty, and I ven- 
ture to hope a great deal from a thoroughly different 
mctliod.* ! 

‘Well, then, do what you like with them; 1 give ; 
them up to you. But I fear you wdll fall a victim to | 
your presumption.* i 

Now master of his actions, Pinel commenced the next ; 
day his enterprise, the real difficulties of which he had 
never for a moment disguised to himself. He contem- 
plated lilx^rating about fifty raving madmetl .'without , 
danger to the more peaceable inmates. He decided to ! 
unchain but twelve as a first «ixperiment. The only 
precaution he judged ntcessury to adopt was to prepare ; 
an equal number of waistcoats-^those made of stout i 
liuen, with long sleeves, and fastened at the back, by { 
means of which it is easy to prevent a lunatic doing | 
serious mischief. 


♦ Prom the account of Dr Scipion Pinel, Bon of the humane 
and Bclentifio pbyslciiui of that name. 
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The first whom Pinet addressed was the oldest in this 
scene of misery. He was an English captain ; his his- 
tory was unknown ; and he had been confined there for 
forty years. He was considered the most ferocious of 
all. His keepers even approached him with caution; 
for in a fit of violence he had struck one of the servants 
with Ids chains, and killed him on the spot. He was 
more harshly treated than the others, and this severity 
and complete abandonment only tended still more to 
exasperate his naturally violent temper. 

Pinel entered his cell alone, and addressed him calmly. 
‘ Captain/ said he, ‘ if I take off your chains, and give 
you liberty to walk up and down the yard, will you 
promise me to be reasonable, and to injure no one?’ 

* 1 will promise you ; but you are making game of 
me. They are all too much afraid of me, even you 
yourself.* 

‘ No, indeed, I am not afraid,* replied Pinel ; * for I 
have six men outside to make you respect me : but be- 
lieve my word ; confide in me, and be docile. I intend 
to liberate you, if you will put on this linen waistcoat 
in place of your heavy chains.* 

The captain willingly agreed to all they required of 
him, only shrugging his shoulders, and never uttering .a 
word. In a few minutes his irons were completely 
loosened, and the doctor and his assistants retired, 
leaving the door of his cell open. 

Several times he stood up, but sank down again : he 
had been in a sitting posture for such a length of time, 
that he had almost lost the use of his limbs. However, 
at the end of a quarter of an hour he succeeded in pre- 
serving his equilibrium ; and from the depth of his dark 
cell he advanced, tottering towards the door. His first 
movement was to look up at the heavens, and to cry 
out in ecstacy, * How beautiful I’ During the whole 
day. he never ceased running up and down the stairs, 
always exclaiming, ‘ How beautiful 1 How delightful !’ 
In the evening he returned of his own accord to his 
cell, slept tranquilly on a good bed which had been pro- 
vided for lum in the meantime, and during the follow- 
ing two years which he spent at the Bicetre he never 
again had a violent fit ; he even made himself useful, 
exercising a certain authority over the other lunatics, 
governing them after his faslnon, and esta' lishing him- 
self as a kind of superintendent. 

His neighbour in captivity was not less worthy of 
pity. He was an old French officer, who had been in 
chains for the past thirty years, having been afflicted 
with one of those terrible religious monomanias of 
w'hich ive even now -a -days see such frequent ex- 
amples. Of weak understanding and lively imagi- 
nation, he conceived himself destined by God for the 
baptism of blood — that is to say, to kill his fcllow'- 
CTcatures, in order to save them from hell, and to 
send them straight to heaven, there to enjoy the feli- 
city of the blessed I This horrible idea was the cause 
of his committing a frightful crime. He commenced 
his homicidal mission by plunging a dagger into the 
heart of his own child. He was declared insane, con- 
fined for life in the Bicetre, and had been afflicted for 
years with this revolting madness. Calmness at length 
returned, but without rctason : he sat on a stone silent 
and immovable, resembling an emaciated spectre of re- 
morse. His limbs were still loaded with the same irons 
as when first he was confined, but which he liad no 
longer strength to lift. They were left on him as much 
from habit as from the remembrance of his crime. His 
4|Ca8e was hopeless. Dr Pinel bad him carried to a bed 
in the infirmary; his legs, however, were so stiff aifii 
that all attempts to bend them failed. In 
tila state he lived a few montlhi longer, and then died, 
without being aware of his release. 

The third presented a strange contrast. He was a 
man in the prime of life, with sparkling eyes ; his besr- 
ing haughty, and gestures dramatic. In his youth he 
had been a literary character. He was gentle, witty, 
and had a brilliant imagination. He composed romances, 
M <)£ ibve, expressed in* impassioned language. He 


wrote unceasingly ; and in order to devote himself with 
greater ardour to his favourite compositions, he ended 
by locking himself up in his room, often passing the 
day without food, and the night without sleep. To 
complete all, an unfortunate passion added to his excite- 
ment : he fell in love with the daughter of one of his 
neighbours. She, however, soon grew tired of the noor 
author, was inconstant to him, and did not even allow 
him the consolation of a' doubt. During a whole year 
the anguish of the poor dreamer was the more bitter 
from concealment. At length, one fine day he saw the 
absurdity of his despair, and passing from one extreme 
to the other, gave himself up to every kind of excess. 
His reason fled, and taken to the Bicetre in a raging 
fit, he remained confined for twelve years in the dark 
cell where Pinel found him flinging about his chains 
with violence. This madman was more turbulent than 
dangerous, and, incapable of understanding the good 
intended to him, it was necessary to employ force to 
loosen his irons. Once he felt himself at liberty, he 
commenced running round and round the courtyard, 
until his breath failing, he fell down quite exhausted. 
This excitement continued for some weeks, but niiac- 
conipatiied by violence, as formerly. The kindness 
shown to him by the doctor, and the espedial interest 
he took in this invalid, soon restored him to reason. 
Unfortunately he was permitted to leave the asylum 
and return to the world, then in such a state of agita- 
tion : he joined the political fiietions of the day with 
all the vehemence of his passions, and was beheaded on 
the 8th Thermjdor. 

Pinel entered the fourth cell. It was that of Chevinge, 
whose liberation was one of the most memorable events 
of that day. 

Chevinge had been a soldier of the French Guard, 
and had only one fault— that of drunkenness. But once 
the wine mounted into his head, he grew quarrelsome, 
violent, and most dangerous, from his prodigious 
strength. Frequent excesses caused his dismissal from 
his corps, and he soon squandered his scanty resources. 
At length shame and misery plunged him in de6t>Air, 
and his mind became affected. He imagined that he 
had become a general, and fought all who did not 
acknowledge his rank. It was at the termination of a 
mnd scene of this kind that he was brought to tlic 
Bicetre in a state of fury. He had been chained for ten 
years, and with stronger fetters than his companions, 
for he had often succeeded in breaking his chains by 
the mere force of his hands. Once, in particular, when 
by this means he liad obtained a few moments of liberty, 
he defied all the keepers together to force him to return 
to his cell, and only did so after compelling them to 
pass under his uplifted leg. This inconceivable act 
of prowess ho performed on the eight men who were 
trying to master him. From henceforth his strength 
became a proverb at the Bicetre. By repeatedly visiting 
him, Pinel discovered that good dispositions lay hidden 
beneath violence of character, constantly kept excited 
by cruel treatment. On erne occasion he promised to 
ameliorate his condition, and this promise alone had 
greatly tranqiiillised him. Pinel now ventured to an- 
nounce to him that he should no longer be forced to 
wear his chains. * And to prove that 1 have confidence 
in you,* added he, * and that I consider you to be a man 
capable of doing good, you shall assist me in releasing 
those unfortunate individuals who do not possess their 
reason like you. If you conduct yourself properly, as I 
have cause to hope yoy'will, I shall then take you into 
my service, and you shall not leave me.’ 

Never in the mind of man was there seen so sudden 
or complete a change: the keepers themselves were 
forced to respect Chevingl from his conduct. No sooner 
was he unchained, than he became docile, attentive, 
watching every movement of Pinel, so as to execute his 
orders dexterously and promptly, addressing words of 
kindness and j^ason to those lunatics with whom he 
had been on a level but a few houra previously, but in 
whose presence he now felt the Ihlf dignity of liberty. 
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This roan, who had been unhuroantsed by his chains 
during the best years ot his life, and who ^pubtless 
would have dragged on this agonizing existence for a 
considerable length of time, became at once a model of 
good conduct and gratitude. Frequently in those 
perilous times he saved Finers life ; and one day, 
amongst others, rescued him from a band of ruffians, 
who were dragging him off a la lanteme, as an elector of 
1789. During a threatened famine, he every morning 
left the Uieetre, and never returned without provisions, 
which at that moment were unpurchaseable even for 
gold. The remainder of his life was but one continued 
act of devotion to his liberator. 

Next room to Chevingd, three unfortunate soldiers 
had been in chains for years, without any one knowing 
the cause of this rigour. They were generally quiet 
and inoffensive, speaking only to each other, and that 
in a language unintelligible to the rest of the prisoners. 
They had, however, been granted the only privilege 
which they seemed capable of appreciating — that of 
being always together in the same cell. When they 
became aware of a change in their usual mode of treat- 
i ment, they suspected it to proceed from unfriendly 
I motives, and violentlj^ opposed the loosening of their 

■ irons. When liberated, they would not leave their 

■ prison. Either from grief ^or want of understanding. 

: these unhappy creatures were insensible to the liberty 
; now offered to them. 

After them came a singular personage, one of those 
men whose malady is the more difficult of cure, from its 
being * a fixed idea,* occasioned by excessive pride. 
He was an old clergyman, who thought himself Christ. 
His exterior corresponded to the vanity of his belief : 

' his gait was measured and solemn ; his smile sweet, yet 
; severe, forbade the least familiarity ; everything, even 
{ to the arrangement of his hair, which hung down in 
! long curls on each side of his pale, resigned, and expres- 
I sive countenance, gave him a singular resemblance to 
I the beautiful head of our Saviour. If they tried to 
! perplex him, and said, * If thou art Him whom thou 
pretendest : in short, if thou art God, break thy chains 
and liberate thyself!* He immediately, with pride and 
dignity, replied, ‘ In vain shalt thou tempt thy Lord!* 
The sublimity of human arrogance in derangement 1 
The life of this man was a complete romance, in 
which religious enthusiasm pldyed tiie first part. He 
^ had made pilgrimages on foot to Cologne and Rome, 

* and had then embarked for America, where, among the 
savages, he risked his life in the hope of converting | 
them to the true faith. But all these travels, all these I 
voyages, had the melancholy effect of turning his ruling | 
I idea into a monomania. On his return to France, he 
publicly announced himself ns Him whose gospel he 
had been preaching far and wide. Seized and brought 
before the archbishop of Paris, he was shut up in the 
Bicetre as a lunatic, his hands and feet were loaded 
with heavy irons, and for twelve years he bore with 
singular patience this long martyrdom and the inces- 
sant sarcasms to which he was exposed. 

Argument with such minds is useless ; they neither 
can nor will understand it, Pinel, therefore, never at- 
tempted to reason with him ; he unchained him in silence, 
and loudly commanded that every one for the future 
should imitate his reserve, and never address a single 
word to this poor lunatrc. This line of conduct, which 
was rigorously observed, produced an effect on this self- 
cunceih^ man far more powerful than the irons and the 
dungeon. He felt himself humbled by this isolation, 
this total abandonment, in the full enjoyment of his 
liberty. At length, after much hesitation, he began to 
mix with the other invalids. From that time forward 
he visibly improved, and In less than a year vras suffi- 
ciently recovered to Acknowledge the fully of his former 
ideas, and to leave the Bicutre. * * 

Fifty lunatics were in this manner released from their 
chains in the space of a few days. Amongst them were 
individuals from, every rank of life, and from every 
country. Hen&e the great amelioration in the treat* 


roent of insane patients, which, until then, had been 
looked on as impracticable, or at least fraught with the 
utmost danger. 


PllENTICFS TOUR IN THE UNITED STATES. 

Mr Prentice’s small volume. ‘A Tour in the United 
States,* to which wc referred in a previous number, 
presents the unvarnished account of a rapid run, for 
the sake of health and recreation, in the summer of 
1848. The author, who had for some years been con- 
nected with the press in Manchester, sailed from Liver- 
pool in the Hibernia steamer. May 13, his friend Mr* 
Brooks accompanying him on the voyage and subse- 
quent journey. A few passages here and there from 
the * Tour* may amuse our readers. 

On arriving at New York in splendid summer wea- 
ther, Vwith the delightfully cool temperature of only 7.5 
degAs^n the shade,* the tourists were struck with the 
livclihiliis and beauty of the scene. The spectacle of tlie 
noble bay, crowded with ships and steamers, was in the 
highest degree picturesque and exciting. A lady, * who 
had kept the deck in all weathers, said the scene was 
worth coming across the Atlantic to see, even though 
the spectator should turn home again w'ithout landing.’ 
The beauty of the more retired part of the city was still 
more unexpected. ‘ The better class of houses are of 
white marble, or the light-gTjiy siennite granite. All 
this, and the absence of smoke, give an exceeding lively 
air to the whole aspect of tlie city. We have nothing 
to matc,h it in tliat respect in the.old country. We 
have been much struck also with the great number of 
good dwelling-houses in proportion to the i)opulation. 
There are miles of streets in which there is not a house 
worth less than .500 dollars, or L.lOO, per annum, and 
many of them wrorth three or four times that amount.’ 
The tourists went to the Astor House, a hotel consist- 
ing of an immense pile of buildings, enclosing a court- 
yard like the quadrangle of an Oxford college ; the house 
accommodates 400 inmates, and 1.50 sat down to tabic. 
Dinner most luxurious ; strawberries with iced cream 
fur dessert. Ice is an article of great consumption here. 
‘At table, your tumbler is supplied from a great jug 
one-fourth filled with lumps of ice ; we have found a 
tumbler of milk with a piece of ice in it a great luxury 
after breakfast and tea. 

‘ Any one can see at a glance that New York is des- 
tined to be one of the largest and wealthiest cities in 
the world. When evacuated by the British in 1783, it 
contained about 2.5,000 inhabitants; the number is now 
about 500,000. Although always crowded with loitering 
immigrants, the wages of common labour are about 50 
per cent, more than they arc in England, and the price 
of food is one- third less. It is true that rent, clothes, 
and coals are 50 per cent, higher ; but where a man has 
scarcely earned more than has kept him in food, the 
change by coming here is decidedly to his advantage, 
always premising that he brings the kind of labour 
which is in demand. If the labourer has earned 3s. 
a day in England, he will earn 4 b. 6d. here. Let us 
compare his relative position in the one country and 
the other. At home, his food has cost him 12s. a week, 
^nd his rent, clothes, and coals, 6s., absorbing all his 
M'agcs. Let him live in the same style here, and he 
will pay 8s. for his food, and 98. for his rent, clothes, 
and coals, leaving him 10s. a week of clear savings. 
The misfortune is, that whisky is only Is. a gallon — 
very wretched stuff no doubt; not at all the 
Glenlivet” — but men get drunk upon it for a trifie, aim 
either die, or half-starve, or s^ek refuge in the alms- 
house. There is encouragement for sober and indus- 
trious men. Irish labourers save a few pounds, enter 
into some small street-trading, ultimately take a store 
of one kind or another, and their sons become respect- 
able merchants — a process which we never observe in 
Manchester.’ 

Talking of Manchester suggests a comparison be- 
tween it and New York as to churches. The population 
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is about the same in both *, but while Manchester hjts | 
114, New York is provided with 215 places of worship ; 

, and* the various sects live in comparative amity one ^ 
; with another.* We wish aS much could be said of arijr ? 
' large English or Scotch town. The tourists go from , 
New York to Philadelphia, wliich has 150 churches^ ' 
also * a much larger proportion to the population than,:^ 
we have in Manchester.* The churches in America ate 
furnished and decorated with much taste and a great 
regard to comfort. The pews arc usually of the finer 
polished woods. From Philadelphia they proceed to 
Baltimore and Wasliington ; then on towards the 
valley of the Mississippi, by following the course of the 
Potomac to the Alleghany ridge. The scenery on the 
Potomac was rich’ and pleasing : road across the Alle- 
ghanies very bad : jolting in the stage dreadful : all 
pains compensated by the comforts of a magnificent 
liotel at Pittsburg : views around the town very fine : 
take steam down the Oliio to Cincinnati. Prentice 
grows almost poetical in descending the Belle Riviere, 
as the French truly named it. ‘ Constantly winding, 
every quarter of a mile presents a new form of beauty'. 
At one place wc have steep hills on each side, clothed 
with trees growing as if they never could grow old ; at 
another the ends of ridges, with magnificent monarehs 
of the forest filling the hollows between tliem ; at an- 
other the high banks receding half a mile or a mile on 
each side, presenting a combination of lawns and trees 
such as might be expected around an English noble- 
man’s seat ; at another islands of surpassing beauty ; at 
another vineyards and orchards ; and at every opening 
clearings which indicate the cultivation that is going 
on behind. I grudged every moment spent at the 
breakfast, dinner, or tea-table. I spent hours alone at 
the highest elevation, where the steersman, perched 
aloft for a good long look-out, steered the long light 
steamer through its tortuous course j and after the brief 
twilight, I felt as one might feel after listening a whole 
day to tlie grandest and most beautiful strains of music, 
sorry that it was over, yet fatigued with the very in- 
tensity of pleasure enjoyed. The next day was Sun- 
day, and we enjoyed the same succession of splendid 
pictures ; and I thought of the time when, fresh from 
the Creator’s hand, the earth was seen rejoicing in its 
loveliness. And then the sunset ! It was worth wdiilc 
to cross the great Atlantic for that sight alone. We 
were in a bend of the river, seemingly completely land- 
locked. When the sun went down behind the w'estern 
bank, a deep shade was thrown on the trees on that 
side, while those on the opposite bank werd of a brighter 
and livelier hue ; and then the shadow w'cnt upwards 
from the bottom of the deep slope, and upwards, with a 
-distinctly-marked line, till that hank was also in the 
shade. And then the bright white clouds — as white as 
snow — began to change to all manner of bright colours, 
the orange predominating, in a gorgenusness of wliich 
the imitative art could convey no idea ; and all this 
splendour was reflected by the little inland lake — not 
perfectly, for that w'ould have been a repetition, but 
reflected from a liquid surface slightly in motion, the 
colour becoming more golden, till there lay before us 
“ a living sheet of molten gold.** Early next morning 
wc found the vessel lying in-shore in a fog so dense, 
that we could not see ten yards on each side — strange 
contrast to the scene of the preceding night ! . . . The 
sun soon dispelled the fog, and then the river was before 
us again in all its glory, widening, and its high banks 
receding — the white houses, and villages, and small 
dRies increasing in number as wo went onwards. In 
the afternoon of Mondavi we arrived at Cincinnati.’ 

Brom this thriving town the tourists proceed to 
LohiaviHe, near which is the state prison of Indiana; 
an establishment worthy of inspection, for it has the 
merit of more than self-supporting. * It contains 
only 125 prisoners, the whole number of persons under 
seotence 111 a population of 800,000! They are set to 
w'ork in yards and workshops as coopers, joiners, black- 
Ac.; and provisions are so cheap, that the si^' 


of the produce of tbeir labour yields a profit to the State 
of L.16b0 a yeBf, after deducting all the expense of their 
«myhj;pnance, including the salaries of their ofiicers. 

1 Thi^' a|U^^ 3 perinitted to converse together while at 
, in separate cells during the 
workipigMn- brkk-fl outside the 
twaUa, xinjil To something of 

tMS sort bur come : the principle 

of^Vfnif^l^nty M is exploded, 

i nwiVardlj^^^M up the vale of 

thd^ Little^^l^Eiimi towa^'tgdte ; firie. The country, 
thougli verypartiaRy’.roj^^^i ^ beautiful. In this, 
the upper pa)(l^ of t 1 in 1 tPe'. 0 f Gl^^^ he reached 

through Chllada, tfiere S'- d*‘$vuural4e for emi- 
grants with 41 ' capital ;dfia;&^^nuiidred pounds. ‘In 
I this beautiful pn^ Mr Prentice, 

‘ I found that lanJ^ h^vlng^ tl^4i<m ipnvii^ all in a 
state of cultivation,' and*tneVoOjitiin^,(aitiaUy cleared, 
with a good substantial *faraih^H^/khd' the necessary 
farm offices, might be had at I'ftom L-T tO L.8 an acre. 

I A well-informed farmer was iii^ thc traiq with us, wdio 
said, “ If n young map comCft pn *uitclearcd land, he is 
completely wmrn out before hP has liiS' Work done, and 
dies when he should be beginning to efQoy himself ; but | 
he escapes almost all the hardstiips if he begins with a i 
good bit of cleared land, and has a hoUso to go into, and i 
a shed to put his cattle into.*’ I asked him what an | 
English farmer could do who should bring L. 1000 into 
such a country. “ Do ! ” he said : “ why, he could buy 
and stock a farm of a hundred acres of c^>ital land, and 
live like a gentleman.” Land partially cleared can 
frcquenlly be had very cheap. It may sell for ten or 
twenty times more than it originally cost the clearing 
purchaser, and would be much cheaper than the fore.st 
land at 5s. an acre. The tendency is still westward. 

A farmer has four or five sons, and he desires that each 
should have a farm of his own. lie sells Ills 80 acre 
lot for a sum which will enable him to purchase 500 
acres farther west; and there, witli 100 acres for each 
son, he says, “Now, lads, clear away!” lift has been 
the pioneer into the forest west of the Ohio, and is quite 
ready to become the pioneer west of the Wabash. IBs j 
sons will have the same migratory spirit. As tAeir sons j 
grow up, each father will sell his 100 acres, that lie 
may purchase 5o0 west of the Illinois or the northern 
branch of the Mississippi. Thus can the English far- 
mers always find small lots, purchascable at a rate cheap 
in comparison with the cost of clearing land, with a * 
dwelling-house and cattle-sheds all ready ; and thus he 
may avoid the fever and ague, which are almost certain 
to attack the northern Europeans who venture to break 
ground in the dank forest or swampy prairie.’ Capi- 
talists, he adds, may here lend money on good mort- 
gages at 8 per cent, interest, payable half yearly. 

‘ We have hundreds of tradesmen in our towns who 
cannot continue in husiness without the fear of losing 
all, and who have not accumulated sufficient money to 
retire upon. A man of such a class in England cannot 
live upon the interest of L.1000 ; but here, for L.200 he 
could purchase and stock a little farm of twenty-five 
acres, which would enable him to keep a horse and cow, 
sheep, pigs, and poultry, and supply his family wdth 
every article of food, while his L.800 at interest would 
give him an income of L.64 a year. He could even 
have his own sugar from his own maple- trees tp sweeten 
his cup and preserve the peaches from his own fruit- | 
trees; and almost all lie would need to buy, besides 
clothes, would be tea, which may be had, of good qua- 
lity, at from Is. 9d. to 2s. a pound. Still farther west 
he could have 10 per cent, interest for his money.* 
Sandusky is the point of embarkation on Lake Erie, 
and the tourists steamed thence to Buffalo. A view of 
some of the finer parts of Canada leads to the reflection 
that a setder in that country may be os successful as in 
the United States, ‘as far as individual exertions go; 
hut the man in thn States profits not only by his own 
activity, but by the activity of all around him. His 
farm is not only improved by his own labour and skill, 
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but it is increased in value by the rapidly-increasing 
populousnesB of the district ia whiclvit is placed.’ So 
says every traveller. Canada is retard^id 
at advance by the perplexing regulati(m8 q^the;;.c61oQiRl 
office, as well as traditional U94^s ; an4' oh 
alone, even with a preju^icq ihsti| 

tutions and manners, we shoiud^ ifc^gx^Ug»4^^^ 
prefer the United States. - 

The tourists visit Tordhio,':flee\% theuee 

go on to Montreal by 

hazardous. * At King|||^'^iire^;^ and 

went on board an ijron |itiaincr» a^ constructed 
for the rather rapids on 

the St Lawrence, C ainongstethe “Thois- 

sand Islands;’’ here^^ places much 

praised, I was sopewli^ ^d^^ppnjnted The islands 
were flat, an(| i^e stunted and thin. The 

scenery was ^tj||le; better thun we s^ in l^nghind w'hen 
a river has ovOffilbiivn itis banks, leaving only the hedge- 
rows and litt^ bfl^cks visible above j;he water. But 
the islands bwainp lafgei*, rose more abruptly from the 
river, and increased in.., ipagtiitude, till, instead of a 
wide lake 6tudde(| with. islands, we had an endless suc- 
cession of caniils'cut in the solid ibek — now straight, 
now' curved; now wide, now narrow; now running in 
a strong torrent, now placid as the surface of a mirror. 
It was not until very recently that the steamboats 
went through from Kingston to Montreal, the naviga- 
tion cf the rapids being considered too hazardous ; and 
the passengers were thrice landed, and thrice !iad to 
proceed portions of the w'ay by stage-coaches. Now the 
vessels go right through ; for although the mighty 
stream flows with extreme rapidity, there is a great 
deptli of water, and little real danger if the steersmen do 
their arduous duties faithfully. The passage down one 
of these rapids is rather an exciting scene. Although 
the rocks are far down in the depth of the river, the 
surface is agitated like the face of the sea in a brisk 
gale. Through the high waves the ship dashes bravely. 
The danger is only from careless steering ; but one 
feels that the slightest blunder would dash the ship to 
pieces on the rocks that line the rapids on each side. 
There is life and excitement in the scene ; and wo, who 
had been much urged to take a voyage on the sluggish 
and muddy Mississippi, rejoiced that we liad cliosoii 
rather to intrust ourselves on this magnificent and im- 
petuous outlet to the great inland fresh- w'ater seas. 
At Lachine our noble steamer stopped all night, the 
rapids between that place and Montreal being too 
liazardous to be passed except in broad daylight. Many 
of our passengers took tlie railway thence to* the city, 
a fine steamer having been lost in the strongest of tlie 
currents only a few day.s before, in consi’quence of 
coming upon an unperceived raft of w'ood, and the 
passengers rescued with difficulty. We thought there 
might be safety in the additional vigilance that would 
be exercised aher an accident, and we were rewarded 
by the sight of a beautiful and highly-exciting scene. 
While carried downwards at an alarming velocity — rocks 
rising up at each side, in the middle, now here, now 
there, often as if we were inevitably upon tlieni, till a 
sudden twitch of the wheel changed our course — we 
enjoyed a sight not to be forgotten. There were six 
men at the wheel on the forepart of the deck, and their 
muscular strength w'as constantly in full requisition. 
I know not which was finest., the look downwards to 
the raging stream, or upwards to the eagle glances of 
the Indian pilot and his assistants, whose looks be- 
tokened their deep sense of\he great responsibility 
they had undertaken. When w'e were safely through 
the greatest chute, we again breathed freely.’ 

Mr Prentice returns from Canada to the States by 
way of Saratoga, a northern watering-place, resorted to 
by the wealthy from all parts of the Union. The water, 
which is gaseous, and ’ tastes pleasantly sharp, like the 
soda-wat<^ of our shops,’ has a wonderful eflect on the 
languid visitors from the south. After a few flays’ use 
of we water, they improve surprisingly in health. * The 


eye begins to recover its brilliancy, then the yellow ;! 
tinge gradually leaves the complexion ; in the course of \ 
ja fortnight or three weeks, activity and cheerfulness 
' are restored, and then the patients arc able to take a 
tour to Champlain, Montreal, Quebec, Niagara, and the 
great lakes, before their return to the relaxing heats of 
the south. This tour becomes an annual necessity, and 
with many of the planters an annual luxury. We were 
told of one gentleman who, bringing his family with 
him, spends L.3000 sterling every season in pursuit 
of health in the country, and amusement in the great 
towns; and of two others who each spend L.20U0 in 
their northern trip.’ 

On the 6th of August the tourists arrived in the* 
Mersey by the Niagara steamer, which kept its time to 
a minute. Prom the time of leaving Boston, ten days 
and a-half had elapsed ; and deducting twelve hours 
spent at Halifax, exactly ten days were occupied in 
croa K i lijg the Atlantic — distance 2950 miles. * In 1818,’ 
says^y&Prentice in conclusion, * I was the same time 
in mal^g the voyage from Glasgow' to Liverpool.’ 


THE PET LIZ A III). 

It is a saying as old as Sterne tliat * the heart must 
have something to love.* Go into a convent, 3'ou will 
perhaps sec the solitary nun clierishing a ])air of ciimi- 
ries, and watching tlieir domestic labours of feeding 
and rearing their young. It has been said of state 
prisoners slmt up in the most' horrible dungeons — such 
as, thanks to the progress of civilisation, are now never 
used, but only shoton as relics of barbarity — that they 
have beguiled their heavy hours by taming and feeding j 
those mo|^ noxious of vermin, rats and mice. 1 have | 
read of a missionary at the Cape of Good Hope wlio j 
had a puff-adder in his room as a pet and rat-catcher, j 
They tell also of a gentleman who watched day after 
day in his solitude a spider, which had won his heart by 
showing so great a predilection for his sweet music, as 
alw'ays to descend by a long silken khining thread, and 
remaining so suspended above the piano until its sounds 
ceased. For my own part, 1 had a much-valued and 
dearly-beloved relative who once petted a lizard. Of 
this friend and his lizard I wish chiefly to speak ; not 
only to illustrate further the fact, that ‘ the heart must 
have sometliing to love,’ but also to let those who may 
re!id these lines become acquainted with this harmless j 
and interesting companion of man in tlic E^ist. Tiiere | 
is not a house or a wall wdiieh has not its Tic-tic’kk, j 
so called from the chucking sound they emit, or Cheep : 
Khellie — literally, hide-and-seek pUyer; and these no 
one thinks of disturbing or molesting. 

The friend above alluded to had met with a severe 
bereavement; and from being a cheerful, social man, 
he became gloomy and retired, chiefly occupied in his 
library. One day, as he was rummaging amongst his 
books, and making some new arrangements, he, fortu- 
nately for himself, fell in with two little beautifuUy- 
smooth round eggs. No bird could enter there, nor w'as 
there a nest to be seen. They could not be snake’s eggs, 
for they were not larger than a white dry pea ; so what 
tinknown creature could have deposited them on the 
boards of the book-shelf behind the Bible ? 

An old venerable khansamah, or stew.ard, who was 
referred to, immediately pronounced them to be lizard’s 
eggs ; and when this was known, they w'cre carefully 
deposited in dry sand, and a watchful eye was kept 
over them, keeping the glass covered with a perforated 
paper. One of the eggs was unproductive, but from tlifi 
other there came forth a little jlim, brown, active crea- 
ture, which was shifted into a clean abode, and daily 
fed with flics and small insects, until it grew as large 
as a man’s finger ; and Mr K — , knowing liow tame 
it was, and how attached the Tic-tic-kie is to his old 
haunts, at last allowed his foundling to leave his prison. 

As good-luck would have it, he was let loose upon 
the toilet-table, and always remained behind the glass, 
creeping out and in into one of the empty drawers,^, and 
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litefftlly playing bo-peep when an insect was offered 
by the kind hand which nursed him. Wlien the wall- 
shades were lit at night, each containing a tumbled 
made for the purpose, half-filled with water, and the 
rest pure oil of the cocoa-nnt fioating on the top, in 
which blazed a wick of white cotton, the lizard would 
leap upon the wall, and the bright round circle of light 
thrown by the mouth of the shade was its favourite 
restingplace. Its little prominent jet-black eyes were 
indeed two sparklers; and wo to the moth or insect 
which ventured into the magic circle, or came under 
the fascination of those eyes ! The agile lizard imme- 
diately became as if transfixed ; then, by imperceptibly 
' gradual paces and evolutions of its body, it advanced 
until the last deadly jump was given, and then its vic- 
tim was firmly held between two toothless, but never- 
relaxing little jaws. And so the hunt went on, to Mr 

K 'a great delight ; the game being most abundant 

on a damp night, when the flying white ants, grass- 
hoppers, and moths swarm, particularly in the sultry 
weather of August and September. 

So months and days flew by, and the rational and ir- 
rational friends lived on in undisturbed harmony, until, 

as Mr K was gazing with uplifted eyes on the wall 

one night, a light-coloured, almost wliitc lizard made 
its appearance! He having studied only his own pet, 
knew little of the genus besides, so he could not account 
for the change his lizard seemed to have undergone; 
but in a little be was undeceived, for out cre])t his own 
pet also, first gazing cautiously, then appearing ruffled, 
and at last angry at the intruder. They exchanged 
fierce glances, wagged their tails, and defied each other, 
till at last the deadly leap was given, with a slight 

creek -creeks and oh, horror! Mr K ’s pigpicgc had 

Ills tail bitten ofi*', and he had the agony of seeing it 
wriggling and trembling in the mouth of its assailant ! 
The brown lizard fell stunned to the ground, and lay 

almost lifeless at Mr K ’s feet ; and his white enemy, 

^ having been frightened by the commotion in the room, 

' dropped the little Vorthless tail, and took himself off, 
and was never again seen within the limits of the 
library, 

Mr K: *8 pet, liowever, came soon to himself, and 

kept ns usual to his wall, glass, and drawer ; and was 
watched, if possible, with more than the i vsual interest. 

Ill a few days, to Mr K ’s surprise and satisfaction, 

the mutilated tail was seen to grow : it waxed bigger 
and bigger daily, and, wliat was more strange, a little 
deformed side-tail was seen sprouting at the root of the 

old stump. Jackey’s tails were shown to all Mr K *s 

wondering and symyiathising visitors, who, like many 
others, had never troubled their heads about suCli trifles, 
until the old khansamah enlightened them anew, by 
stating * that Tic tic-kies were of various shades; that 
the males, when they intruded upon each other's sport- 
ing-ground, or met in their courting season, gen(‘ rally 
fought and attacked each other ; and that in these 
battles the tail was frequently seized and bitten off, and 
as frequently grew again, as the claws and feet of 
spiders and lobsters do ; and that he, the khansamah, 
had now and then, but not of lent seen lizard with a 
double tail.’ / 

I may as well observe, before this Is toncluded, that 
the subject of our discussion has a very curiously-made 
foot, as the impressions which it occasionally leaves on 
the damp panes of window -glasses show. The f^oot, 
with four little toes, has the power of makiirg a vacuum, 
and has the appearance of a file, or the sucker of the 
Reibora fish ; so it is enabled to hold on, even when it 
walks over a steep wRll,«poli8hed glass, or with its head 
doffllirards, like the flies crawling over the ceiling of a 
rooUQt. The body or feet of a lizard Would seem to emit 
something irritating ; for when it happens, 

as Is 'spmet||j|p;'lp^ to run over the face of a per- 
son asieepiflii^ ikin is found in the morning to be blis- 
tered or Sil^iiated. The tail of the lizard has a ring- 
streakit lapearance, and, as has already been related, 
groaa ieaduy when by accident broken off. 


Rearing and tending the Th>tic-kie proved certainly 
to Mr K- — what searching and looking for the fern 
blossom would be to a melancholic mind — n recipe fur 
the blue devils. It beguiled many sad hours, and 
cheered a! drooping heart 


EARLY PRINTING IN CHINA. 

According to a German antiquary, the idea of printing 
from types was suggested to the mind of Faust by his 
seeing the footprints of a horse in the soft mud of a 
road by the side of which be was walking. He went 
home cogitating on the circumstance, and from that 
day printing was discovered. 

Whatever value may attach to this tradition, much 
of it would disappear in the fact* that it does not record 
a first discovery. The East, which has proved to be 
the birthplace of so many of our arts, also originated 
printing. Klaproth states, in hit * History of the Mari- 
ner's Compass, \thnt the first use of stereotype, or solid 
wooden blocks in printing, dates from the tenth century 
of the present era. ‘ Under the reign,* he writes, ‘ of 
Mingt8ong,in the second of the years Tchaiig-hing (932), 
the ministers Fong-tao and Li-yu proposed to the Aca- 
demy Koue-tseu-kien to review the nine king, or cano- 
nical books, and to have them engraved upon blocks of 
wood, that they might be printed and sold. TJie em- 
peror adopted the advice ; but it was only in the second 
of the years Kouang-chnn (952) that the engraving of 
the blocks was completed. They were then distributed 
and circulated in all the cantons of the empire.* 

This author further observes that the art thus prac- 
tised in Chinn might have been known in Europe l.'iO 
years prior to its discovery by the Germans, if Euro^ 
peans had been able to read and translate the Persian 
historians, as the Chinese method of printing is clearly 
explained in the Djernma’a-et-tewarikh by Rachid- 
Eddin, w'ho finished this immense work about the year 
1310. 

It has, however, been shown, in a communication 
made to the French Academy, that the art of printing 
was known to the Chinese at a period still more remote ; 
and had Europeans been at that time in corresponden(*6 
with the Celestial Empire, we should not now have to 
deplore the loss of manuscript books by early classic 
authors ; their multiplication by printing would have 
secured the survival of at least a few. However im- 
perfect the process might have been in its origin (before 
the Gth century), the master-works of Greek and Roman 
literaiurQ— some of which are now irreparably lost — 
might have been reproduced at comparatively small 
cost. That the antiquity rests upon good ground, ap- 
pears from the 39th volume of the ‘ (Chinese Encyclo- 
psedla.’ We there read — * The eighth (iay of the twelfth 
month of the thirteenth year of the reign of Wen-ti, 
founder of the Soul dynasty (593), it was ordered by a 
decree to collect the worn-out drawings and inedited 
texts, and to engrave them on wood, and publish them. 
This was,* continues the work quoted, * the f'ominence- 
ment of printing upon wooden blocks.* This fact is 
confirmed by other Chinese writings ; and the art, we 
are informed, grew much into use under Thang, 618 to 
907 ; made still greater progress during the five lesser 
dynasties, 907 to 9G0 ; and reached its perfection and 
greatest development in 960-1278. It is considered 
probable that the art was known even before 593, as 
the block-printing was then ordered by the emperor : 
had it ^en altogether a |M3 w invention, something would 
have been said about its origin and author. 

About the year 175 the Chinese began to cut inscrip- 
tions on stone, to preserve the purity of certain texts 
which had been corrupted by the errors of oopyists. 
The six canonical books were inscribed in this Way on 
slabs ; the literary scribe wrote the characters in red, 
which were afterwards cut in by skilful artists. These 
slabs were placed outside the college gates, so that the 
learned might compare and correct their manuscript 
copies of the six books. These tablets Were copied and 


rcropied as they decayed by age, and sometimea in three 
dilferent sets of characters, to each of which students 
were allowed one year's study, and at the end of three 
years, w'ere expect to read them all fluently. About 
904, engraving on stone in the inverse sense was intro- 
duced, so as to print white on a black ground. 

In 993 the Emperor ’Thai-tsong issued a decree, order- 
ing that all the manuscripts recovered from those per- 
sons into whose hands they had fallen after being stolen 
from tlie royal tombs, should be engraved and repro- 
duced in printing. These, we are told, were printed by 
hand, without being soiled by ink. 

Between 1041 and 1048 the method of printing by 
movable types was introduced. The account is inte- 
resting: — ‘In the period King-li, one of the people, a 
blacksmith named Pi-ching, invented another manner 
of printing with ho-pan^ or tablets formed of movable 
types.’ The name is still retained in the imperial print- 
ing-offices at Pekin. The ingenious blacksmith's me- 
thod is thus described : — ‘ He took of a fine and glutin- 
ous earth, which he formed into plates, and engraved on 
them the characters most in use. Each character was 
a type. These he burnt in the Are, to harden them, and 
then placed them upon a table of sheet-iron, coated with 
a fusible gum composed of resin, wax, and lime. Wlien 
he wished to print, he took a frame of iron, divided 
interiorly and perpendicularly by strips of the same 
metal (Chinese is read vertic<a11y) ; and having laid 
it on the slicet coated with gum, inserted the types, 
placing them one close against the other. Each frame, 
w’iien filled, formed a tablet. ^ This was brought near 
ti)e fire, to make the gum melt, after w'hich a level piece 
of vrood w'as pressed forcibly on the surface of the types, 
and pushed tlieni down into the gum, by wiiich means 
they became firm and even as a stone.’ 

There is so much in this account that would answer 
for a description of the i)rc8eiit mode of printing, as 
further to exemplify the perfect state in which the art 
originated. Compared with others, there was but little 
feeling of the way in reducing it to practice ; an impor- 
tant fact, when consider tlie object— transmission of 
tliougbt. Pi-ching’s method, we learn, was very expe- 
ditious wheti a large number of impressions was re- 
quired. Ou such o(?casions two forms were worked, 
one heijig inked wliile tlie impression w'as taken from 
the other. It is the. custom in China to print but two 
pages at once, and on one side of the paper only ; the 
sheets are then folded for binding, and the blank sides 
cither left ofien or pasted together, duplicates of many 
of the characters were kept wrapped in paper, and 
twenty of those most in request. When a new cha- 
racter was wanted, it was immediately prepared on the 
spot, and the inventor showed the advantag ' of clay 
over wood ; there was neither grain nor porosity, "with 
a greater facility of s{?paration from the gum when re- 
quired for distrilmtioii. 

At Pi-ehiiig’s death, all this apparatus was carefully 
preserved by his successors; printing, how'ever, went on 
in the old way, the reason being, that the Chinese lias 
not, as other languages, an alphabet made up of a few j 
characters with which all sorts of books may he printed, 
but a separate type is wanted for every word ; and as 
the language is divided into classes of 106 sounds, so 
106 cases (part of the furniture of a printing-office) 
would be required, each one to contain a prodigious 
number of types, thus rendering the mechanical task of 
composing and distributing one of enormous difficulty 
and labour. It was easier and^ cheaper to follow the 
usual method. This was, to write the text on a sheet 
of paper, which, being pasted on a wooden tablet, all 
the blank spaces were' cut away, and the writing left in 
relief. In this way printing in China was carried on 
for a number of years, either by blocks of wood, or 
plates of stereotyped copper. 

In 1662 the Emperor Khang-hi, on the representa- 
tions of European missionaries, ordered that 250.000 
movable tyjpes should be cut in copper. Witn these 
the Kott-km-thou-chou, a collection of ancient and 


modern works, was printed in 8000 octavo volumes, of 
which a considerable number have found their way to 
Europe, and are deposited in the Boyal Library at 
Paris. This work is a beautiful specimen of Chinese 
typography : it comprises treatises on music, a history 
of the langtfiago and of foreign nations known to the 
Celestials, Some of the works issued from the imperial 
press at Pekin are so fine and beautiful, that the empe- 
ror named them Tsiu-tchin, or collected pearls. An Inte- 
resting fact occurs with regard to the casting of types. 
In Europe, the steel punches and copper matrices re- 
quired for the purpose involve a ‘considerable outlay, 
and are liable to deteriorate by rust. The Chinese 
obviate this double inconvenience by making the 
punches of a very hard fine-grained wood, at a cost, for* 
each type, from one farthing to a halfpenny. With 
these the matrices are struck in porcelain clay, baked 
in an oven, in which the type metal is melted. Judging 
from ^ specimens of printing, there is no more difii- 
cultyW^ustifying* the matrices thus produced than 
those of mher material. 

In 1773 the enlightened Emperor Khien-long decreed 
that 10,412 of the most important Chinese works 
should be engraved on wood, for printing in the usual 
way. Kin-kien, a member of the finance ministry, 
drew up a report, illustrated by plans and models, 
setting forth the expense of so large a quantity of wood- 
engraving, and recommending movable typfis. The 
minister's advice was i'ollowcd ; and from that day 
printing with movable types has made steady progress 
in China, and superseded the old method of block- 
printing. It was formerly the custom to defer all the 
corrections until after the printing ; this also has been 
broken through, and the printers of the ‘ central 
flowery land' now adopt the more sensible European 
metliod of correcting before going to press. 

Remote as is the antiquity thus assigned to printing, 
a French writer. Monsieur Faravey, shows it to be still 
more ancient. According to his statements, the Chinese 
only did on paper what had been done ages before on 
cotton by the Assyrians and Iiidu-PerBians. 


THK EXPELLED LACEWORKERS OF CALAIS. 

It will he rcincrnbered that at the outbreak of tlie Revo- 
lution in France, February 1348, a largo number of Eng- 
lish operatives at Calais, Rouen, and other places w'ero 
expelled from the country mider circumstances of great 
injustice and indignity. At Calais, w'here about a thou- 
sand persons, cln’eAy from Nottinghiini, had been for some 
years settled in connection with the lace trade, the cry of 
d has ffis AmfkiiH was particularly violent, and personal 
injury was only averted by the timely inteifereiico of tjwyj 
English consul. Unwilling to return to Engla i nJ L rWliali 
their profession was overcrowded, the lace- 

workers sent a memorial to Lord Palmerston, desiring to 
obtain passages to one of the English colonies, and prefer- 
ring, if a choice were iierrnitteth to go to South Australia. 
In tlirce days an answ'er was retunied by hisdordship, and 
a government cominissioner arrived to make the requisite 
inquiries. He was immediately succeeded by Mr Cooper, 
a gentleman from the ollice of her Majesty's Lund and 
Emigration Commiasioners, who instituted diligent scru- 
tiny into the chaiaCters and circumstances of the memo- 
rialists, and then arranged for their passage to England, 
preparatory to emigration for these colonies. On their 
arrival in London, they learned that a benevolent com- 
mittee W'as sitting daily at the Mansion-House, under the 
auspices of Lord Ashley, and engaged in getting up a gene- 
rous subscription, to wdiich the town of Nottingham con- 
tributed from L.300 to L.400 for the relief of those who 
were hourly compelled to return to {ingland from the French 
territory. The objections of the comuiisaioners to send 
lacemakers and their families to a young colony like SoUth 
Australia were compromised by an allowance of L.5 per 
head from the subscription fund, and an engagement to 
provide a good outfit. Tlie -details were then arranged, and 
the ‘ Harpley ’ being appointed, a detachment of the emi- 
grants embarked, and soon the poon of the ship, to use 
our informant's words, was ‘transrormed into a haber- 
dasher’s shop,' from which everything necessary was 



gratuitously and unsparingly suppli^ to those who were 
in need; Mr Cooper being charged with Lord Ashley's 
princely commands to let the unfortunate want for nothing. 
Mr Commissioner Wood visited them at Gravesend pre- 
vious to their departure, and addressed to them an admir- 
able speech, full of kindness and encouragement, assuring 
them they were proceeding to a land where honesty and 
industry seldom failed to find their proper reward. 

We notice all this for the purpose of mentioning that 
intelligence has been received in England of the safe ar- 
rival of the llarpley with the detachment of emigrants on 
board. The vessel came to an anchorage at Adelaide on 
the 30th of August, leaving occupied tlie- interval from the 
12th of May on the voyage. Itelerring to the arrival of the 
Harpley, the South Australian * Itegister ' of September 6' 
observes: — ‘Tho only instance of deatii among the adults 
in the course of ilio voyage was an aged and ailing man (in 
his sixty-seventh year), wlio was unwilling to be separated 
from his family, and to whom the commissioner humanely 

S ‘anted a free passage. He died in traversing the Hay of 
iscay ; the only instance of mort.ality besides being a 
delicate infant of three months old. Daring the passage 
the ship only sighted the Cajie A^erd Islands and 8t Paul's. 
The' passengers, wiio were scarcely becalmed on the Tniie, 
sufiered little from heat in tlie tropics, and .as little from 
cold in the southern hemisphere, degrees soulli being 
the most soutlierly latitude the vessel attained. There 
was no case of serious illness during the greater part of the 
passage, and 256 souls have arrived in excellent ht'alth, in j 
a remarkably clean and well-commanded ship, manned by 
a line crew. During the passage Mr Spcncor, the surgeon- 
saperintendent, read prayers every Sabbath, when the 
weather permitted. We have seen in the hands of the 
refugee emigrants some of the certificates granted by* 
employers and municipal olliccrs in France, and tliey 
speak well for the character of the people, who, we hope, 
will find they have exchanged the inhospitable treatment 
of tho French for a hearty welcome in a Hritish colony. 
Theirs is an inst.ance calling for especial 6ymi)athy and 
spirited exertion on behalf of tltc colonists,' and we shall 
much mistfike if the newly-arrived do not in their case 
confirm the assurance, that any honest men and w'onien 
who venture to South Australia with tlveir offspring will 
bo likely to find the right hand of fellowship extended 
towards them in a land of plenty.* Other delacliments of 
tho Anglo-Frcncii laceworkcrs have, we believe, gone to 
Port Philip and Sydney. 


DUBLIN AND KINOSTOWN BATLWAY. 

It is a fact worthy of consideration, that the only rail- 
way in Ireland which is fully remunerating tlie proprietors 
is the line from Dublin to Kingstown, six miles in length, 
which was made in the midst of ignorance ns to tlie now 
existing light of r.iilw.ay engineering, and which actually 
cost over a quarter of a million of money, or at i<?ast double 
the rate per mile for which it could be now completetl. 
And how was this ? Simply that this line was an accom- 
modation to the inliabitants of Dublin — first, for pleasure, 
and ultimately for daily intercourse ; and that this accom- 
modation was given at a tolerably moderate rate of charge, 
and with a wondrous saving of time. We have before us 
some strange records and statistics concerning tliis railway. 
From the first, wo find that Mr James Pim and his col- 
leagues were set down as a set of mad, jobbing Quakers, 
fur thinking of such a scheme, .and tliat a certain lord 
mayor of the city actually protested against the undertak- 
ing, on the grounds tiiat her Majesty’s loyal subjects would 
be in danger of losing their lives, or at least their sight, 
* from the starting of horses on tlie Rock Road, and the 
red-hot dust that would issue from the engine.’ And we 
ourselves knew more tlian one respectable old gentleman 
who prided himself to his death on the fact that he never 
travelled by the * vile railway.’ These arc some of our 
records. I<S:om our statistics, wc’ find great facts of tho 
advantages to the pubiiiL The houses along tlie line have 
actimlly increased one hundredfold; the number of pas- 
sengers carried yearly have more than doubled from the 
commenoeme|]it ; and in 11147 a dividend of 9 per cent, per 
annum was made at the half-yearly meeting. In order 
clearly to n^erstand w'hat the increasing traffic on this 
little lino is, we may state that, in 1840, 1,280,761 pas- 
sengers were carried; in 1847, 2,303,010; showing an in- 
crease of 1,023,149 .— AdwcaiCf an Irish nev^j^ftaper. 


EVENING SOLACE. 

[From ‘ Poems by Currer Bell/ lately published.] 

TuK human heart has hidden treasures. 

In secret kept, in silence sealed; 

The thoughts, the hopes, the dreams, the pleasures, 
'AVhose charms were broken if revealed. 

And days may ptiss in gay confusion, 

And nights in rosy riot fly, 

'While, lost in Fume’s or Wealth’s illusion, 

The memory of the Past may die. 

But there are hours of lonely musing, 

Such as ill evening silence come. 

When, soft as birds their pinions closing, 

The heart's best feelings gather home. 

Then in our souls there seems to languish 
A tender grief that is not wo ; 

And thoughts that once wrung groans of anguisli, 
Now cause but some mild tears to flow. 

And feelings, once as strong as passions, 

Float softly back—a faded dre.aui ; 

Our own sharp griefs and wild sensations, 

The tale of others’ siitTerings soem. 

Oh! when the heart is freshly bleeding, 

Ifow longs it fer the time to be, 

WJicn, through the mist of years receding, 

Its woes but live in reverio ! 

And it can dwell on moonlight glimmer, 

On evening sliiulc and Iouelines.s ; 

And, while the sky grows dim and dimmer. 

Feel no untold and strange distress— 

Only a deeper impulse given 
By lonely iioiir and darkened room. 

To solemn thoughts that soar to Heaven, 

Seeking a life and world to eomc. 


.lOlJN HOME, AL'TUOU OF * DOUCLA 8,* IN THE ’45. 

John Home, with m.aT»y othcTs, took ui) anna to oppose 
Prince Charles and his Hij;hlan(\i‘ra. A band of volunteers, 
consisting of students and otliers, inhabitants of Edin- 
burgh, was cpiickly raised, and in ibis coips lie was chosen 
lieutenant. In that capacity he waited on General Hawley, 
who commanded the cavalry, requesting permiHSion for 
the volunteers to inarch with the king’s troops to Falkirk, ; 
w’here the rebel army lay, whicli tlie general readily gviintrd. j 
Tins is mentioned by himself in his ‘ History of the Rebel- j 
lion.’ But it was not collegiaiiH and burghers of Edlubnrgh i 
city, nor even the king’s troops, that were tilile to stand ' 
against the fury of the bold Ilighlanders. IViiice Cliarles : 
swept everything before him, and at the battle of Falkirk 
the royalist army, with the voluiitncrs, was eomplctt ly ; 
routed, (-fencral’llawley fled from the field, ;nid witli his ! 
scattered force betook himself to the old palace of Linlitli- j 
gow, from which, it is said, he was driven in scorn by the \ 
spirited matron, the keeper of the palace, who to his face ! 
upbraided him with running away. John Home was sup- | 
posed to have fallen in the battle. Ho was taken prisoner j 
by the Highlanders, and, along with Barrow and liurtlet, i 
his fellow-collegians, was sent captive to tlie castle of Doiuio, I 
in Perthsliire, from wliich they contrived to make their j 
escai>e in the following manner: — During tlie night, when | 
the prisoners were not very rigidly watched, they tied tlieir j 
bedclotlies together, and by the precarious line thus formed, 1 
descended one after another from the window of the prison. | 
Barrow, his favourite comiianion, was the last to coniniit 
himself to tlie rope, which gave way witli him, and he was | 
precipitated to tlie earth, and very seriously injured. John ' 
Horne, stout and able, took Barrow on his back, as did 
eacli of his companions by turns, until they reached a place 
of safety . — New Morithly, 

# 

PUNCTUATION. 

Caesar entered on hit head, his helmet on his feet, armed 
sandals upon his brow, there was a cloud in his right hand, 
his faithful sword in his eye, an angry glare saying nothing, 
he sat down. 
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I CONVERSATION. NOT DISCOURSE, 
i A Fhknchman remarked of a gentleman in compan}*, 
i in whom he could not discover any other quality sus- 
; ceptible of a compliment, tliat he had * a great talent 
' for silence.* This, under an equivocal appearance, is 
a compliment, for to possess the self-control required 
I for the holding of one’s tongue is no unimportant gift. 

' It is u'cll to be able to talk ; but it is also ivell to be 
able to listen. Without this there can be no conver- 
' sation ; there only can be discourse, which in company 
j ; must ever be a bore. 

Some persons do occasionally allow others to speak, 
without those other people deriving much benefit from 
tlui concession. It is the fault of many of my friends, 
nay, I know whole families affected by the peculiarity, 
only to pause while another speaks, and then to go on 
with their own stream of ideas, saying nothing apropos 
to what they have heard but ‘yes’ or ‘indeed,* pro- 
’ , nounced probably in a way which implies that they 
I have not taken in a single idea from what was said. It 
; is only an advanced stage of the disease, wdien no pause 
: is allowed except on the merest compulsion, and no- 
; thing is heard in the circle of company but one ccasc- 
; less rattle of the hailstorm of loquacity from one 
! person. Such discourse is sometimes not bad in it- 
I self; but this is nothing to the purpose. Though it 
be replete with intelligence and cleverness, it is not 
the less a pest if it precludes others from uttering 
their sentiments— if, in short, it prevents conversation. 
In general, however, loquacity is not attended by either 
brilliancy or any more solid quality. It is almost in- 
variably full of repetition — repetition of words, repeti- 
tion of sentences, repetition of ideas — one principle 
; ruling with the discourser, that lie must be saying 
something in order to keep ‘possession of the house.* 
We are usually condemned, in the company of such a 
person, not merely to keep our own good things to 
; ourselves, and to lose all the benefits of the excitement 
derivable from conversation, hut to hear things said ill, 

' and at great length, which we could have said twenty 
! times better ourselves, if we had thought them worth 
saying at all. 

There is a point of view in which ‘ discoursing’ may 
bo regarded, somewhat different from that in which we 
usually see it regarded, and of no less importance. This 
is as respects the nior^ destin)^ of the discourser him- 
I self. He shuts himself out from learning anything in 
I the society of his fellow-creatures. lie goes from Don 
to Beersheba, and makes all barren. A friend and con- 
tributor has stated this so clearly and practically, that 
we give it as a good illustration, both of the tyranny of 
the talker and the sufibrings of the talkee. 

‘ Having, from position and the directiqn. of my 
studies,’ says he, * acquired a sort of character as a 


cicerone in my native city, 1 am frequently honoured by 
the introduction of strangers to my attentions and good 
offioami^' . I always do gladly what I can for their grati- 
ficatioii^44eldom failing to invite them to my house, 
besides conducting them to whatever public objects are 
worth seeing. It may sound oddly, but it is a fact, 
that only a small portion of these strangers allow them- 
selves to be instructed or informed by anything I have 
to tell them. It is what 1 might almost describe as the 
general case, that my new acquaintance is far more 
eager to tell me what he knows of other places and 
things, than to listen to what I have to tell him of the 
places and things now under his actual attention. He 
may have started at the beginning with a declaration 
of his satisfaction in being introduced to one possessed 
of so much of the local intelligence which is useful to a 
stranger ; but it is all the same. He begins to talk— he 
continues to talk — he ends talking. I may have, at the 
most, been able to arrest him for a minute before a par- 
ticular object, while I recounted what I knew about it, 
or pointed out its most notable beauties. But even 
during such intervals, it was evident that he bridled in 
his struggling muse with pain, and waited with impa- 
tience till he could with decency cut me short, in order 
that he might launch once more into his own nobler 
strain— possibly a detail or discussion of something ten 
thousand miles away from the object of his visit, and 
which might have been quite as well detailed or dis- 
cussed at any other time. Is not this a strange anomaly 
in human conduct ? Yet I assure you it is what I am 
continually meeting witli. Certainly one out of every 
three men and women who professedly come to get the 
benefit of my ciceroneship, goes away without properly 
hearing one word 1 have to say*, and all from being 
so much more disposed to he speakers than listeners. 
What is very provoking, I sometimes hear of such 
persons telling the introducing friend afterwards that 
they did not wonder at my liaving such a repute in my 
particular walk; they had found niy conversation so 
instructive ; as if they had done nothing but listen to 
me all the time we were together. 

* Some time ago 1 had a lady sent to me with a 
strong recommendation, and I lost no time in bringing 
her before some of the best company I could command. 
Our party was small, but it comprehended two or three 
extremely clever agreeable persons — persons, too, who 
were “ lions’* in their own way. What was the result? 
The stranger began with a string of commonplace talk 
before she had sat down. ISre three minutes had elapsed, 
I exchanged a look with my wife, implying our com- 
mon sense of the genus she belonged to. Our prophetic 
souls were justified. Tliere was no end to the lady’s 
chat. If I contrived, now and then, to get a remark 
thrown in, she waited till it was done, and then went 
on withoutireference to it, as if it had made no impres- 
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sion upon her mind. My clever friends were kept in 
silence the whole evening. At last our visitor departed 
in the highest spirits, as if she had accomplished some 
great mission. And so she had. She had succeeded in 
keeping up a talk for three hours, to her own infinite 
satisfaction. I only felt how great a drawback it was 
from her triumph that she had failed entirely to benefit 
by her accidental rencontre with two or three of the 
most intelligent and refiecting persons of our age — men 
with whom she might never meet again. In exchange 
for this, and for the local information of an interesting 
kind which was at her command, and which might 
have been of considerable use to her during the rc- 
• mainder of her stay in our city, she had obtained — 
what ? — only the pleasure of hearing her own tongue 
rain off insipid cimt about nothings and nobodies for 
three hours together. 

* 1 write this in sober earnest, as an account of facts 
which fell under my observation. Be it for you to 
philosophise the subject. 1 would only add, that this 

i incontrollable spirit of talk strikes me as one of the 
! greatest misfortunes that can befall a human being, 
j seeing that it almost precludes all receipt of instruction. 

1' Such a mind may see new things, but it can get none 
; by hearing. One |:reat channel of intelligence is shut 
! up. Such a person, I conceive, miglit go over the 
i world, and come back nearly as ignorant as at the 
i outset ; while a much duller person, who could listen, 
j would return laden with a prodigious stock of infor* 

1 mation.* 

j To this we can add an amusing experience of our 

; own, the hero of which is a literary man of some note, 
j We were both at a party in London a few years ago, 
j where General Miller, who had recently returned with ! 
many laurels from South America, was the principal 
lion present. My friend came up against me in the 
crowded drawing-room. 

‘ Do not stop me,' said he, glaring anxiously around : 

* I must see him : 1 have been promised an introduction, 
and 1 feel the interview to be a necessity.* 

‘ Whom do you mean ? * we inquired. 

' Why, Miller— that prodigious fellow, who can tell a 
South American bullet by tlie feel ! It is worth a 
thousand pounds to me to know such a man : don't 
stop me;* and catching a glimpse of the ^enoral talking 
with our hostess, who had promised to introduce him, 
he bore gallantly up through the crowd. Being curious 
to witness the introduction, we followed at his heels. 
The cabalistic words were pronounced, the bows ex- 
changed, and our friend drew himself up. 

* General Miller,* said he, ‘ I am overjoyed to make 
your acquaintance. I consider this, in fact, a re- 
markable moment in my life, and a moment from 
which henceforward I — hem — shall date my proudest 
thoughts V 

* Upon my word, sir, you are very’ 

1 * Not at all. That land which was the field of your 

exploits has haunted me like a passion ; and an intro- 
1 duction to one so thoroughly conversant with her 
arcana, and whose history is so inextricably interwoven 

1 with her fate, must unquestionably be a matter of the 

1 very highest interest to me. You must often have 

! meditated on the chance which robbed Portugal of the 
honour of discovering America ' 

* Sir, I do not ' 

* Frankly, I stand corrected. I was wrong to say 

“ chance for it was really the perfidy of John II., as 
you were about to observe, which drove the Genoese 
pilot into the arms of Spain. Think of three large 
crazy boats— for you know they could not be called 
ships— for such an expedition,, and a cost of not more 
than lj.4000 ! Think of the position of the gallant 
Colon, when hjiMespam crew broke at length intd 
open ! Well, sir, the fragment of a tree with 

red berdes, floating on that desert ocean, was like the 
olive btanch brought by the dove into the ark; and 
thcn came that ever memorable tenth of October’ 

‘But^sir' 

-■ • 

* Old style^I was going to say old style (thank you) 
—when the new world was for the first time trod by 
European foot. Columbus fancied that he was among 
the Indian isles, and that China and Japan were not far 
off; hence the name of West Indies still retained by his 
first discoveries. Amerigo Vespucci came later into the 
field (with Ojeda’s expedition, you know), and gave his 
own name to the entire continent! Think of that! 
The reason was, that Amerigo w'as not a mere com- 
mander: he was an author — ^he wrote a book. Eh, 
general? He! be! hel’ 

‘ Sir, I must really ’ 

* Oh, I was only in jest. It was undoubtedly a 
usurpation of the right of Columbus. Well, sir, the . 
Portuguese now followed in the track of the Spaniards, 
and discovered Brazil ; then came the abandonment of 
Columbus by the capricious tyrants whose reign his 
genius had rendered illustrious : he was curried in 
chains to Spain, and afterwards permitted, as a favour 
conferred upon his old age, to endeavour to find a pas- 
sage to India by the way of America, and, while look- 
ing for a strait into the Pacific, to discover an important 
part of the mainland. Now 

‘ But really, sir, all this 

‘ Is introductory (thank you) — merely introductory. 
The colony planted originally by Columbus in Hispa- 
niola made the natives virtually slaves, and then thinned 
their numbers with fire and sword to such ]iurpose, that 
in fifteen years the population had decreased fnmi a mil- 
lion to 60,000. Thisw'tts partly made up, how'cver— for 
the mines could not be worked for w^ant of labourers — by 
the importation from the continent of 40,000 new slaves. 
And now w'e come to the conquest of New Spain by 
Cortes, and that of Peru by Pizarro in * 

‘ Good sir ’ 

‘I know all that. These Mexicans and Peruvians 
were really civilised nations, whereas the other Ameri- 
cans were in a state of innocent savugism. (fortes, | 
notwithstanding, marched his handful of Spaniards to j 
the capital of a vast arnl populous country, took pos- : 
session of the person of the Emperor Montezuma, loaded i 
him with chains, and burned his son and the chief ofli- ! 
cers of his army alive. His atrocities at length roused 
the indignation sufficiently to overpower the cowardice 
of the natives; and surrounding his little force, they 
compelled him, with much slaughter, to retreat. On 
obtaining reinforcements, however, he returned, cap- 
tured the city of Mexico, and with it subdued the liber- 
ties of the entire country. The success of Pizarro at 
Caxamaloa was equally wonderful. He got hold of the 
Inca; held him to ransom for a roomful of gold, and 
tikis being duly paid, put him to death, and rendered all 
j Peru a Spanish province. When this was done ’ 

‘ Once for all, sir, I beg you to excuse me !* 

* And with good cause. The modern history of 
South America is your own, and it would come more 
gracefully from your lips. But it now waxes late, and 

I must be satisfied for the present with this delightful : 
and profitable conversation. Believe me, I shall not : 
readily forget so rich a treat, so valuable an inter- 
communion ! * Our friend bowed respectfully ; and 
General Miller, shaking him by the hand with great ; 
alacrity, dived in an instant to the farther end of the : 
room. 1 

‘ Well,* said we, ‘ how do you like him ?' j 

* He is a prodigious fellow I I would not have missed 
this for a thousand pounds!’ For months after, he ; 
expatiated upon the honour and advantage he had 
enjoyed, and we were %old that he proposed to the 
booksellers a ‘ Continuation of Bobertsoirs History of 
America,* on the. strength of his intercommunion with 
the patriot-general. 

We remember another interview of a less gratifying 
nature, in which the interlocutors, who had be^i espe- 
cially introduced, were both talkers. When this is the 
case, it is no amicable ride-and-tie afibir, but n headlong 
race, in which the runners grapple os they fly. On the 
occasion referred to, it was curious to observe how 

■m- 
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closely the opinions they formed of each other coin* 
cided. * He is a sensible man/ said one ; * he talks 
'welh nobody better ; but, hang it, he talks too mttch I I 
could not get in a word edgeways the whole time.’ The 
other, on being asked how he liked his new friend, re- 
plied candidly that he liked him much — very much 
indeed. * But he has one fault,’ added he : * so absorb- 
ing a passion for hearing his own voice, that he will 
listen to nobody else. 1 do not think, moderately speak- 
ing, 1 was able to utter a dozen words from first to 
lastr 

These are examples of ‘ discoursers,* ‘ outpourers,’ 
* monopolisers,’ call them what you will. Living sole- 
cisms they are in themselves, wretched nuisances to 
others. Our correspondent calls on us to philosophise on 
the 8ubje(!t. We are not disposed to do so ; but we may 
remark that the foundation of the evil appears to us to 
I be a kind of intemperance. The fault is found very 
frc^quently in literary men of intense activity of brain, 
! and whose writings are rather ciTusions of telling words 
than of solid ideas. They engross conversation under 
the same incontrollable thirst of excitement which 
I drives other men to drams and opium. It is for this 
i reason that the conversation of a set of simply wcll- 
i educated men of moderate talents is often found more 
! agreeable than that of a set of clever writers or cele- 
I : brated orators. 

\. THE GOLD-SEEKERS. 

! The insatiable thirst for gold which distinguished the 

i early Spanish conquerors of South America, is still a 
I' characteristic of many of their descendants, who form 
j part of a nomadic population that frequent the immense 

ii and scantily-peopled regions lying between the United 
States and the fertile provinces of northern Mexico. 

I i The three great branches of the commerce of the country 
liere find a host of lawless representatives. The hunters 
{ ‘ are the most active supporters of the trade in skins and 
l! furs; that in leather and cattle is followed by the 
raqueros; while that in precious metals falls to the lot 
i; of the yambiisinos^ or gold-seekers. The work of a recent 
;i traveller presents us with some particulars concerning 
:| the habits and precarious mode of life of the latter, 

I which, in the highest degree adventurous, arc compara- 
tively but little known. 

1 ; Under the denomination of gambusinos is included a 
ij host of vagabond miners, practical metallurgists, who 
;! seem endowed with a marvellous instinct for the dis- 
|i covery of veins of gold, more abundant in the north than 
ill any other part of the States. Without ca]>ital to 
ji carry on subterranean excavations, they are obliged to 
Ii content themselves with skimming the surface. Their 
; ; wonderful tact is assisted by certain general indications, 
i i The matrix of the mineral is almost always composed of 
; quartz rocks, which in some spaces are scattered for 
: leagues over the scorched soil in irregular projecting 
! masses called eresioncs. The gambuslno never travels 
I without his harreta^ a pointed iron bar. By the aid of 
j this instrument he detaches portions of the rock, which 
he afterwards submits to the action of a violent fire, and 
1 continues or abandons his labour in accordance with the 
i quantity of mineral they contain. Sometimes a frag- 
ment breaks off glittering with grains of gold ; the soli- 
tary explorer then labours with redoubled energy, and 
forgets all his privations while following the vein, which 
he pursues until it penetrates too deeply into the earth. 
He then sells the mine to any one able to buy it, and, 
like the American squatter, req^oves without regret to a 
new field of labour. The same instinct leads the gam- 
buBuios to explore the rivers for gold dust; this is, if 
possible, a more dangerous and exciting occupation thim 
the other. They follow the rivers and torrents to their 
sources in the mountains, meeting frequently in their 
adventurous journeys with the Indians, who are vigilant 
competitors in the same occupatioii, and kill the in- 
truders without merqy. Sometimes, by diverting a stream, 
they discover a vein of metal which repays than for all 
their fatigues, sufi^rings, and privations; and on their 


return, laden with booty, whole families, excited by the 
promise of wealth, set out to brave the dangers of the 
wilderness in search of the El Dorado. In some instances 
the greatest discoveries are made when least expected, at 
times of such a nature as to rival the wonders of fairy 
tales. Enormous lumps of gold have been found in the 
dead ashes of the camp fire, or among the shapeless 
blocks of stone that strew the surface of the soil ; some 
have been seen by casual adventurers of a dazzling 
brightness, a certain indication of mineral wealth. Ac- 
cording to calculations, one-fourth part of the gold an- 
nually exported by Mexico is collected by the labours of 
the gambusinos. 

The head-quarters of the gold-seekers are two villages, • 
Bacuache and Nacoma, situated at opposite sides of the 
mountain-chain washed by the two branches of the river 
Uris. They are separated by an arid desert of many 
leagues in extent from other civilised comniuiiities, and 
the inhabitants of one village regard the others with 
mortf enmity, ami take every opportunity to cut oft’ 
parties iilir individuals whom they encounter while ex- 
ploring the mountain. ],>esirous of making himself 
acquainted with the locality, which presents ninny inte- 
resting geological features, and with the people, the 
writer of the narrative about to be given set out with a 
guide to visit them. During the first day’s journey, the 
latter held on his way seemingly unconscious of tlie pre- 
sence of a companion ; but at nightfall he reined up his 
horse, saying, as he seized the other’s briille, ‘ What cim 
be blitter? Here we have water for ourselves, grass for 
our horses, plenty of wood, and, above all, in these blue- 
flowered lianas we have a sovereign remedy against serpent 
I bites. Do you not admire/ he added, while unsaddling 
the horses, ‘ how Providence has always placed the remedy 
by the side of the danger ? Wherever you sec the lianas, 
it is a sign that rattlesnakes are in abundance. Do you 
see that bird yonder like a pheasant flying round and ! 
round above us, and that black one, about the size of a 
pigeon? They are the two most formidable enemies of | 
the snakes, and they are endowed with an admirable I 
instinct for their destruction. Their presence here proves 
w'hat 1 said — that these places are infested with ser- 
pents.’ 

‘ Then why stop here ? ’ inquired the traveller, whom 
we shall now leave to narrate his own tale. 

‘ Because,’ replied Anastasio the guide, ‘ wc shall find 
the same inconvenience everywhere, without being cer- 
tain of the same advantages.’ 

So saying, he threw the two heavy saddles on the 
ground, and spreading the sheepskins on one side, re- 
quested me to lie down while he prepared supper. After 
the meal, while stretched on my temporary bed with a 
saddle for a pillow, I asked my companion whether ho 
had ever been to Bacuaclic. lie smiled at what he con- 
sidered the simplicity of the question, and replied that 
every on© went at least once in his life. 

‘ And were you not tempted to become a gold-seeker ? * 

1 inquired. 

To >vhieh ho rejoined in a melancholy tone, * No; it is 
sometimes a horrible trade, and my apprenticeship to it 
disgusted me for ever.’ 

At my request Anastasio proceeded: — ‘T was scarcely 
fifteen years old — now 1 nm thirty -five — when my 
father, who was an enterprising gamhiiHino, heard of 
a valuable plant of gold, and took me and my two 
brothers to go and search it. The accounts given by 
my father’s informant, who accompanied us, had so in- 
flamed our imaginations, that we lost no time on the 
way. At the end of the sixth day wc reached the last 
settlement on the borders of the desert, where wc each 
contributed something towards pitying for a mass before 
continuing our journey. The plant of which we were 
in quest was on the edge of a small stream, hut before 
reaching it, we had to cross tlie hot sandy plains where 
not a drop of water was to be met with. One evening 
we were dying of thirst, with only a single gourd 
full of water left among five. So great was our suffer- 
ing, that at last we began to fight for possession of the 
gourd. In the heat of the struggle a blow with a knife 
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was struck, and my father fell stabbed by the hand of plunged his two hands into the soft soil, and brought up 
his friend. At the sight of the blood streaming from the a quantity of clayey gravel, which he washed carefully in 
wound, my elder brother inflicted summary vengeance a large wooden bowl provided for the purpose. No signs 
Upon the assailant. We gathered round our father, who, of gold were visible, until, after repeated trials, a few 
in the agony occasioned by his wound, begged vehemently minute grains glistened in the sediment. These the 
for water. I rushed to the gourd, but, alas ! all its con> gold-seeker collected, placing them in a small piece of 
tents liad been lost by being upset in our quarrel I The reed, and stopping the ends with wax. He then went 
night came on, during which our parent’s intreaties for twenty paces lower down the stream, where the first 
water, growing fainter and fainter, were the only sounds handfuls of soil contained several lumps of gold. Here 
that disturbed the awful silence of the desert. We was an indication that the vein lay somewhere between 

wandered about like madmen, without knowing what to the two places where the earth had been taken up for 

do to comfort him : there was nothing around us but washing. Sure of the locality, the gambusino seized his 
bare sand. At last my father's meanings ceased — he pike and drove it vigorously into the bank, where it struck 
was dead ! I wept by his side till the sun rose, when against a rock. After repeated blows, a piece of the hard 
in the sand, reddened by the blood that had flowed from stone was knocked off, which he examined with a per- 
the wound, we saw the glitter of gold. But 1 need not fcctly immovable countenance. At last, placing a Anger 
tell you, senor, that not one of us would touch it. We upoii his lip, as though to recommend me to silence, he 
consulted together : he who could have guided us to the put on an appearance of disappointment, while deposit- 
plant was dead, and we were compelled to retrace our ing the fragment of quartz in one of the pockets of his 

steps, after burying the dead body of our father, but vest; he then kicked down the stones of which the dam 

leaving the other to bleach upon the sand. That is the was constructed, the water again leaped along in its ori- 
reason why 1 have disliked the trade of gold-seeker ever ginal course, and hid all traces of his labours, 
since.’ With the same disappointed air he tnen invited me 


* And what became of your brothers t ’ I asked, as Anas- 
tasio came to a pause. 


we shall And him at Bacuache.* 


his wish to divert the stream. 


My guide took the opportunity to represent 


‘Senor,’ replied Pedro, ‘from the full that you see up to his brother the dangers of the perilous trade he had 
yonder to this place, there is not a pebble or grain of chosen, and to persuade him to abandon it. But shak- 
sand in the brook that has not been through my hands : ing his head, Pedro replied with an emphatic ‘ Never ! ' 
the result is beyond my hopes, and that is why 1 began and pointing to a dark corner of the hut, showed me his 
the darn, now almost Anished.’ This answer left me as partner lying wounded on a low bed. 
far as ever from the object of my inquiry ; and Pedro ‘ To abandon him now,’ he said, ‘ would be to kill 
continued, at the same time taking a lump of gold about him. A few days more will decide his fate. 1 count upon 
the size of a nut, with the edges sharp and unw'orii, from your generosity, senor : you will stay and protect him 
a leathern bag concealed beneath his shirt : ‘ Listen,’ he while we go on the scout. Should 1 not return, dig up 
said : ‘ what would you think of the plant you were the earth under that bed, and you will And the store of 


searching, if you found such a specimen as this?’ 


gold which 1 have collected on this plant. There is enough 


' That the vein was not far olf,’ I rejoined ; ‘ since there to give my poor associate Christian burial, and to be of 
has not been time for the lump to become worn by fric- good service to you in addition. It is a secret which I 
iion.’ have never intrusted to any human being, but it would 

‘ True,’ was the reply; ‘and the slope about here is the bo a pity that it should not see the day and circulate.’ 


place where it came from.’ 


The gambusino turned to leave the hut with Anastasio, 


‘ But are you not afraid of being attacked by those who but checked himself, as he made a remark which revealed 


may envy you your good fortune ? ’ 


more of his singular character. ‘ In case you fear taking 


‘ 1 am prepared for it,’ answered the gambusino ; ‘ but charge of such an inheritance, by reason of the attempts 
do not fear it. From my infancy 1 have been accus- that might be made to deprive you of it, scatter it rather 
tomed to the dangers of my profession. I have learned than leave it buried; for once out of the earth, jgold is 


prudence as well as daring, and Lid away in safety a made for man’s proAt—simh is the will of Providence.* 
considerable part of my booty. In case of misfortune. At these words the broihers left the hut with cutlasses 
I shall reveal the hidii^place to my brother Anastasio. in their hands. I sat for some time musing on my 
Do not think, senor, that it is cupidity that urges me strange position, and listening for the sounds of strife, 
on, in thus risking my life so frequently in our scorch- which 1 doubted not would soon disturb the silence, 
ing deserts: I nnly obey an invincible iustiiict. I am Pedro and my guide, however, were not long absent, 
like t]ie destined to carry down and scatter gold The alarm was a false one. The Are, now scarcely per- 

in the ceptible, had been kindled by a poor maniac, in triumph 

While faking, the gambusino bad kept on working over the death of two of the gold-seekers, who, he fancied, 
at the dam, and tho bed of the stream was now nearly had waylaid and murdered his only son. At the end of 
dry. Believing himself near the source of the gold, he six days 1 left Bacuache with Anastasio, glad to quit a 


With the same disappointed air he then invited me 
to follow him to his cabin, whither Anastasio had already 
preceded us. No sooner, however, had we entered and 


‘ The eldest, like myself, determined not to be a gam- closed the door, than Pedro immediately changed his de- 
busino; but Pedro, the next to me, kept on; I daresay meanour, which had been assumed to deceive any lurk- 


spies without, and cried joyfully, as he tossed the 


After two days of further travel we reached the savage piece of stone to his brother* ‘ You were right, Anastasio; 
valley in which Bacuache is situated ; small parties of the past has dono nothing for me yet, but what ought to 
men, reckless and brutal in appearance, were washing be the future of the owner of a vein like thait? Still 
gold in the beds of tho rapid streams that ran down more gold,’ he added with enthusiasm, ‘ which will see 
the mountain. To Anastasio’s inquiry for his brother, the light, and pass from hand to hand.’ 
they replied by pointing to a torrent on the opposite side After Anastasio had expressed his admiration and asto- 
of the valley. We rode to the place indicated, where, nishment at the beauty of the specimen, delicaitcly lined 
on climbing the slope, we found a man up to his waist in every direction with threads of gold, the labours of the 
in the stream, busily engaged in constructing a dam, by eventful day ceased, and we all retired to rest. 1 liad 
piling stones one on the other. It was Pedro. A cor- been asleep for some hours, when a sudden glare of light 
dial, and even solemn recognition took place between the and a confused shouting awoke me. I started up. On the 
brothers, who had not seen each other for some years, opposite side of the valley a tall pine-tree was wrapped 
Pedro invited us to take up our quarters in his hut, in flames, from the trunk below to the topmost branches, 
informing us at the same time that we ran considerable A number of men were running wildly about in the light 
risk, as the gambusinos of Nacoma were at open war with of the raging fire, shouting, * Nacoma, Nacoma !' .^nas- 
those of Bacuache. I alighted, and seated myself on the tasio and Pedro were already armed, and prepared to 
bank of the torrent, as the gold-seeker still continued to join in repelling what was buppo.sed to be an attack of 
work at the dam, and questioned him as to the cause of the people from the village on the opposite side of tlic 
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district where no law wab respected but that of the 
strongest. Some time afterwards^ I heard that Pedro, 
faithful to his vocation, and the extraordinary impulses 
by which he was actuated, .had sold the rich vein at whose 
discovery 1 was present, an^betaken himself once more 
to the perilous occupation of gold-seeking — scaling the 
rugged heights, and penetrating deeper into the savage 
ravines of the range, with a perseverance and energy that 
were to cease only in one of the numerous fatalities inci- 
dent to his adventurous profession. I was much im- 
j pressed by the sincerity with which he regarded himself 
I as an instrument in the hands of Providence for the dis- 
I covery of gold that would otherwise have remained hid- 
den ; and have preserved this record of my acquaintance 
with him as an extraonlinary instance of apparently dis- 
interested, though mistaken character, in a country where 
treachery and violence have long been the principal social 
elements. 


j A DAY IN THE SALT DISTRICTS, 
j * Are you for Northwicli?* was my inquiry on leaving 
; the train at the Ghelfurd station of the North-Western 
Railway, addressed to the driver of an uncommonly 
smart omnibus, painted in vermilion and white, and 
' horsed with a capital pair of animals, whose appearance 
was eloquent of good fare, good grooming, and a con- 
: siderate whip. * Yes, sir,’ was the reply; and jumping 
; up, I was soon seated by his side, and on my way to the 
; saliferous regions of the * wiches,' as the Chcsliire folk 
: (;all them. An hour's ride through smiling fields, along 
a road whose borders glittered with wayside fiowers of 
: every kind and hue, now overhung with far-extending 
branches, now mounting up a gentle hill, and creeping 
across a green common, now descending, and threading 
the depths of a miniature forest, where rank vegetation 
marked the quiet course of a shallow, but silent river, 
brought us to Knutsford. This is an old-fashioned, but 
clean and wholesome-looking town, consisting of a few 
streets, a church, a large jail, and a factory or two. 
Changing horses at a tavern, a little in front of which 
w'as an angel on a great sign, employed in the unangelic , 
office of squeezing two bunches of griipes, while further 
on up the street — which was full of inns and taverns — 
i gleamed the more terrific representation of St George 
dealing summarily with one of the Sauri, we w'ere again 
on our way to our destination. Three-quarters of an 
; hour more brought us in sight of Northw'ich, whose 
hazy atmosphere, polluted by the smoke of a number of 
: large chimneys, marks its position before it can be actu- 
ally descried by the traveller. Approaching nearer, the 
tall shafts of the salt-mines, with their engine-houses of 
: bright-red brick, at the upper part of which the half- 
beam of the labouring steam-engine may be seen in 
; ceaseless motion, dragging up to the light of day the 
I secret treasures of the earth, assure us that wc have 
! actually entered the salt district, the exploration of 
which w'as the special object of our visit. Dismounting 
I from the florid vehicle, and unpocketing an introductory 
I letter to a resident friend, I w'as soon put in the way of 
j getting together all the information 1 was in quest of 
i upon this important trade and manufacture. Being 
I kindly received by the proprietor of one or two exten- 
; sive mines of rock-salt, I was escorted by him to a very 
large and old salt-mine in full work, and taking a guide 
witli me, I prepared to descei^d with him in a salt 
bucket. But before taking the reader down with us, a 
remark must be made upon the aspect and character of 
the salt regions. 

If we ascend any elevation in this neighbourhood, 
commanding a prospect of any extent, it is impossible 
not to be s^ck with the level aspect of the land in 
every direction, interrupted, however, occasionally by a 
few insignificant hills, which are in some places isolated, 
while in others they form determinate lines dividing 
the country into sections. In the most southern of 


these salt is found almost exclusively, being confined 
to the valleys of the Weaver River and tliose of its 
tributary streams. This section of the Cheshire plain 
is remarkable for the disposition of its hills, which 
are so arranged as to form a basin of considerable 
extent at its inner borders, but narrowing as it ap- 
proaches the sea. The river Weaver, at first an insig-. 
iiificant stream, but enlarged by subsequent additions, 
and by the hand of man, into a navigable current, has 
its course through the central portion of this basin. 
Standing in this position, and looking on so large a 
tract of land, whose level sfirface is only broken for 
some distance by woody knolls, it requires but a small 
effort of the imagination to carry back the mind to the 
time when curling waters occupied the space now 
adorned with woods, green pastures, and yellow corn- 
fields, and enlivened by gentlemen’s country-scats, and 
labourers’ cottages, or nearer at hand by the busy, 
steaiiiiilfi smoking town of Northwicli itself 
The 1^8 Hioutli, however, is no place for a reverie, 
as every minute brings up great loads of rock-salt, 
which are seized by a couple of half- naked brawny 
men, and cast into carts, waiting to he filled. Nor, 
indeed, did I and my companion look very imaginative 
liersons, as with rusty old hats, the manufacture of some 
long bygone period, and miners’ jackets, all grimy with 
earth-stains, and other suitable apparel, we got into the 
bucket, and began to descend into the mine. Going 
down is a far more unpleasant sensation than that of 
ascending; and as by and by we got lower and lower, 
until we lost the dayliglit, and sank by jerks, which 
told us we were at the mercy of the panting iron giant 
above, down and down into the still, cold, and dark pit, 
a strange unearthly feeling crept over us, which was 
net altogether dissipated by the jerk of the bucket 
upon the solid floor at the bottom of the pit. We both 
jumped out, and trod with uncertain steps the dry rock- 
salt under our feet. All seemed impenetrable darkness, 
save for tlie twinkling of a few miners’ candles here 
and there. My guide, more accustomed to the transi- 
tion, was soon able to see as u'ell as in daylight, but 
my eyes refused their ofilce for at least ten minutes, 
after which most objects became tolerably visible, and 
were increasingly so to the end of my stay in these 
subterranean regions. As the period of my visit was 
in the middle of summer, and on a warm, sunny day, 
the impression as to temperature was tliat of cold. The 
air, however, was very dry, and as there was no per- 
ceptible current, the coldness was not disagreeable. 
Miners were busily engaged in all parts of the mine. 
Borne were labouring with the ‘ pick,* detaching masses 
of rock-salt from the roof or sides of the galleries; 
others were loading trucks with the salt; and others 
were rushing at a great rate with the trucks to and 
from the mouth of the shaft. Vistas, lit up with hero 
and there a candle, stretched away in every direc- 
tion from this point, and conveyed a strong impression 
as to the extent of the mine, which was increased by 
the impossibility of assigning any bounds to it by the 
eye. As the guide preccdctl me, and lighted up the 
way by a feeble tallow candle, giving me another for 
my own course, it was easy to imagine that w’e were 
treading the pearly streets of some enchanter’s hall, as 
at every step flashes of broken light gleamed from the 
floor or glanced from the sparry roof. The sight was 
indeed a curious one. At every twenty-five yards a 
great square pillar of glittering gems many yards in 
diameter upheld the roof, looking in the dim light of 
the abyss more like the work of giants than the results 
of the labours of men. Add to tliis the spectral appear- 
ance of men naked to the waist, hurrying to and fro, 
and the dancing lights on every side, and some concep- 
tion of the singularity of the scene may be formed. 
After walking for some distance over an uneven, and 
oftentimes slippery pavement, we reached the extremity 
of one gallery. Here the guide proceeded to show the 
operation of blasting; and charging a drift-hole with 
mining powder, and calling out * Fire!’ as a signal to the 
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rest of the miners, he flred the train, while 1 remained 
at a respectful distance. A muffled report followed, 
and re-echoed in a strange manner along the galleries, 
while a considerable mass of the mineral was torn up, 
and more was so loosened as to be removed without 
excessive toil by the pickaxe. It was easy to trace 
the extent of the loosened portion by striking it with 
an iron rod, when it gave forth a hollow sound, the 
unshaken rock sounding as firm as though it were 
stone, and being, indeed, almost as hard. Mounting up 
heaps of broken rock to the roof of the mine, a most 
curious appearance presented itself. On the dark yellow 
Burfacie of the rock-salt thus seen in a horizontal sec- 
tion, it was easy to discover a large number of different 
figures marked out in white. These were quite distinct 
from the marks of the miners’ tools, and a close inspec- 
tion showed that they w'cre really in-graiii markings. 
The figures formed assume different cl.aractcrs: some 
approach the circular, others are many-sided, and others 
form different matliematical figures. It is very difficult 
to explain the origin of tliese appearances. They con- 
sist of masses of impure rock-salt, surrounded by a 
narrow boundar3»^ line of the purest wliite salt. Occa- 
sionally the cross sections of such markings are visible 
in the sides of the mine. The nBi)ect of the salt in the 
mine is more that of smoky quartz than anything else. 
It is far from being that clear transparent substance 
which appears to be the general idea formed of'it. Often 
it is mixed with clay, or it is coloured of a dark-yellow 
or brown, or coral red. Sometimes it is met with 
pure white, and as pellucid as the clearest glass, being, 
indeed, of a whiter lustre than most crystal; and the 
guide said that masses of this kind w^ere generally 
found in the immediate vicinity of inaBses of gravel or 
rock. They are generally kept for visitors. Leading 
the way to a cask of the salt jewels, he presented me with 
two or three fine specimens, in which the cubical form | 
of the salt-crystal was admirably illustrated, and which, 

I was told, would servo hereafter as weather-glasses, the 
least humidity in the air being indicated by their sur- 
faces. Never was a subterranean cavern so jierfectly dry 
as this : no stalactites hung from the roof, no pools lay 
on the floor ; so much, in fact, is this the case, that the 
miners are often somewhat harassed bv the dust, and 
the truckway in many parts of the mine looked not 
unlike a macadamised road on a dry summer day. 
The temperature of tlie mine ranges from 45 to 50 
degrees, and is pretty constant between these points 
summer and winter alike. In the excessively sultry 
weather of some years, owing to imperfect ventilation, 
the men suffer from impure air, and become painfully 
drowsy ; but at all other periods they have excellent 
health, and consider their occ\ipation a most salubrious 
one. We now returned to the shaft, and were slowly 
drawn up ; and being more at our ease now, the nature 
of the strata perforated became an interesting occupa- 
tion for our iniuds while ascending. The shaft is about 
.300 feet deep. We reached the surface at length in 
safety, and removing our underground apparel, were 
refreshed with a good wash in fair water. 

The geology of these mines may be shortly mentioned. 
There are two beds of rock-salt — an upper and an 
inferior. These beds are both horizontally placed on 
their different levels. For a long time the existence of 
a lower bed was unknown : it was at length discovered 
by some adventurous persons who determined to go 
deeper, and were rewarded with the discovery of this 
the greatest deposit of the two. In fact the existence 
of salt in this form at all w'as only discovered by acci- 
dent in boring for a c6al-mine a century and a-h^ ago. 
The lower bed being found on its discovery to be of 
superior quality, the working of the upper was imme- 
diately jibi^doned, and it has lain unworked ever since. 
It is a i^&rkablo tact, that the middle portion of 
this inferior bed is more free from foreign ingredients 
than the upper or the lower portions of the same bed. 
The Sickness is variable. Until lately, it had never 
been entirely perforated. The friend who accom- 


panied me stated that this had now been done to the 
depth of seventy feet, and that below the bottom bed 
clay and salt were found in alternate layers, tlic thick- 
ness of which varied from three inches to seven feet. 
Ascending toward the BUtCace, above the lower bed, a 
stratum of indurated clay occurs, tinged variously, and 
as hard as stone : it is about thirty or thirty-five feet 
thick. Then comes the upper bed of rock-salt : this is 
from sixty to ninety feet in thickness. Above it arc 
layers of clay and marl tinged red, brown, and blue, 
to the thickness of 120 feet, covered with the vegetable 
soil composing the surface. These beds of salt lie in a 
direction from north-east to south-west ; their length is 
doubtful, but has been conjectured at from a mile and 
a-half to two miles. The breadth is more satisfactorily 
ascertained, as mines have been sunk on each side just 
beyond its boundaries. From these data it is probable 
that the transverse breadth of the salt- beds is not more 
than from 1000 to 1400 yards. It has been observed by 
one well acquainted with the district of which he wrote, i 
that tlicsc beds appear to thin off in a direction from the 
sea, being thicker at the ends next the sea. It is remark- 
able that, BO far as our knowledge extends, no organic 
remains have been discovered in any of the strata 
covering them, or in the fossil salt itself. The hills in 
the vicinity are sandstone rock. One of these, at some 
distance, called Aldcrley Edge, a very romantic spot, 
and a great resort of pic-nic parties, is a very curious 
one, containing fragments of stones rounded attri- j 
tion, and pieces of various ores — of lead, copper, cobalt, j 
&c. The rocks which furnished tlie clay of the alluvial 
soil must either be at a great distance, or have been | 
swept away under the footsteps of advancing years. 
The mines are sixteen in number. The eelebrirtcd i 
!Marston mine is one of great extent and antiquity, 
extending for many acres under ground. This mine 
has occasionally, on the visits of great i>ersonageR, ! 
been illuminated, when it is said to present a spectacle ' 
more dazzling to the eye, and more attractive- to tlie 
imagination, than can easily be conceived. A very ■ 
strange occurrence took place in one of these mines, i 
which is worth recording. The floor in a particular 
portion of it had long been suspected to be luillow, 
from the sound emitted when it was struck. Some 
persons at length determined to perforate it, and witli ' 
a chisel and hammer they soon effected their object, 
when up burst through the hole a jet of inflanmahlc ■ 
gasy wliich took fire, and streamed up in a gigantic 
flame to the roof of the mine, full sixteen feet. The ! 
visitors were of course greatly alarmed, and made pre- 
cipitate efforts to extinguish the blaze : this was at 
length effected, and the hole has been carefully stopped 
up ever since. It is singular that in America a similar 
occurrence took place in boring for salt ; and it is dif- 
ficult to assign any satisfactory reason for the produc- 
tion of this gas in such positions. 

The total export of rock-salt is about from 60,000 to i 
70,000 tons a year ; but if in full work, each mine is ; 
capable of affording a supply of 10,000 tons yearly ; and 
the mass is so large, that this quai.tity might be mined 
for many years without materially diminishing the 
amount. Rock-salt is almost exclusively exported, a 
very small portion being retained for home use. The 
great mass is composed of pure crystals of common 
salt, or chloride of sodium, with clay, oxide of Iron, 
traces of sulphate of lime, and magnesia. In a tbou- 
sand parts, about fourteen would be different impurities. 
Sometimes a spring bucsts into one of the pits, and its 
certain destruction is the consequence : the water dis- 
solves away the pillars, the roof loses its support, and 
falls in, and the superincumbent soil follows, leaving a 
great hollow on the surface. Within sight of the mine 
from which we had just emerged was the scene of such 
a catastrophe ; the deep gulf and crumbling walls of 
what had been an engine-house, with the manifest 
desolation of the spot, were the sad indications of a 
calamity which had involved some loss of life and a 
large loss of property. 
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Although very often confounded, a salt-mine and a 
salt- work are two entirely separate and distinct things. 
Having seen salt supplied by the hand of nature, I 
felt desirous of witnessing the preparation of the same 
article by the art of man. Our route lay across the river 
Weaver, the passage of which is effected by a curious 
serpentine embankment, terminating at the foot of the 
mound on which the works, together with a number 
of others, were situated. On entering, we were con- 
ducted to the evaporating-house. This is a room of 
100 feet in breadth, but upwards of 2000 feet in length, 
BO that the men working at the farthest end look quite 
diminutive when seen from the door. It is covered 
by a wooden roof, contrived in a peculiar manner to 
facilitate the escape of the steam from the salt-pans. 
The appearance it presents, with its clouds of white 
vapour and multitudes of half- clad men stirring and 
i shovelling about the boiling brine^ can scarcely be con- 
i ceived. The heat of the house is excessive, tliough the 
abundant moisture of the air prevents its becoming 
annoying. Tlie salt-pans are shallow vessels of iron, 

. 80 feet in length, 20 in brcadtli, and about a foot 
and a -half in depth, thus exposing an enormous eva- 
porating surface. The reader may form his ideas as 
to the size of the shed, by being informed that it con- 
tained seventeen of these spacious caldrons, each sepa- 
rated from the other by an interval of three or four 
feet, which formed the pathway for the removal of the 
salt. The pans are fed by pipes connected with the 
brine -reservoir, the supply being regulated by the 
amount of evaporation. The heat is supplied by four 
or five furnaces, the fires of which play under each 
pan, while all the many flues from tliis vast house 
terminate in a couple of tall chimneys at the side. 
On looking into the pans, they are seen to be in many 
instances partly filled with a white granular sub- 
stance lying at the bottom, while a film of the same 
is continually forming at tlie top, and sinking down- 
wards, Many of the pans, again, arc seen to be 
bubbling and boiling with considerable vehemence, 
whilst in others the process goes on slowly. It is 
by this means that tlie various descriptions of salt are 
: manufactured. The finest or lump salt is prepared 
I by very quick boiling, and the pans arc frequently 
j raked about; it is then taken up in a shovel, and 
I poured into wooden troughs perforated at the bottom, 

1 out of which the brine runs; wlien sufiicieutly dry, 

; the salt is carried into the stoving-room to be stoved, 
after w'hieh it is fit for sale. Common salt is procured 
by a slower process of boiling: after the first set-ofl', 
when it is heated to the boiling-point of brine (22.5 
degrees Fahrenheit), in order to precipitate some of 
its impurities — such as carbonate of lime and oxide 
of iron, which adhere with surprising tenacity to the 
bottom of the ves-sels, requiring even to be removed 
occasionally with the pickaxe — it is cast up in heaps 
by the side of the pans, and is * drawn ’ every other 
day. Fishery salt is made in a slower manner still, 
the brine being only heated to 100 degrees Fahren- 
heit; but it is the strongest salt of all. A curious 
variety is called * Sunday Salt;’ it is large-grained, 
well-crystallised, and is formed by slackening the fires 
between Saturday and Monday. The men amuse them- 
selves occasionally by making little ships of twigs, and 
immersing them in these solutions, and they soon be- 
come incrusted with the most brilliant white crystals. 
Thus the whole secret of the manufacture of these very 
difierent-looking varieties dcpgnds on the temperature 
at which the brine is evaporated. 

By the side of this immense shed is a second, and be- 
yond it a third, each containing a large number of pans, 
some of which were in full work, while others were 
unused. The stove-room between them is heated by 
the flues of the various furnaces ; the floor of this room 
is covered with sheet-i^ton. At another portion of the 
building was the store-room, in which the salt is stored 
previous to shipment. It was calculated d;hat this 
room would hold at least 10,000 tons of salt. The aver- 


age production of these works alone is about 1000 tons 
a w'eek, or upwards of 50,000 tons annually ; an amount 
nearly equal to that of the whole si-xtecn rock-salt mines. 

The brine-spring, the ever-flowing source of this enor- 
mous amount of salt, is fortunately situated at a distant 
part of the works, and is drawn by a couple of pumps 
feven by a steam-engine. The brine is by this means 
pumped up into the reservoir, whieh is of considerable 
dimensions, formed of clay, and lined with bricks. It 
is as nearly as possible a saturated solution of salt ; a 
crystal of salt not being dissolved by it when ])laced in 
the liquid, and an egg, which is the simple hydrometer 
in common use, lying high and dry upon its surface. ^ i 
It is conveyed hence by pipes to difierent parts of the* 1 , 
works, the flow being regulated by a proper meehsinical i I 
contrivance. It has been estimated that every pint !| 
contains about six ounces of salt. Tliere is generally !■ 
a small proportion of saline and earthy impurities pro- !| 
sent but by proper care in the nmmifacture, these 'i 
can w'.f^most perfectly removed. 'J’liero is nothing 
mysteries in these springs. They arc forrnetl, without ij 
doubt, simply by springs of water, originally fresij, 
permeating a vast bed of rock-salt, thus becoming ji 
saturated, and then rising to within a certain distance ij 
from the surface. Brine-springs have been wTought in ! 
these districts for a great length of time; they are men- i 
tioiied in Doomsday-Book ; and old ("ainileri says tliat i 
there was a sort of brine-well in this neigliboiirhood, 
Avith a stair about it, down wliich Imlf-naked men Avent j 
to driiAv the brine in leathern buckets, and then carried 
it to the Avich-houscs. 

One of the* most curious circumstances elicited by 
my visit remains to be mentioned. My road back led 
me by the side of other salt-works, and surprise was 
ereaUid by the number of chimneys which were griev- | 
ously out of the x>crpendicular. One very large one j 
j was actually hohl up by a long chain, and raked as 
j much as the spars of any fast-sailing clipper ever 
I built. The ground, too, in various pla(;es had given | 
Avay, and the road passed closi? by a land-slij) of some | ; 
size. The scene bore a faint resemlilanee to a territory | i 
shaken by an Ctartliquake. Following up the inquiry, ' j 
it was found that the embankment Ave had crossed was ; i 
continually and steadily sinking; that a lake of some i: 
acres of surface had appeared only within a space of , 
thirty or forty years; tliat under its waters were the j 
site.s of former salt-Ai'orks ; and a stump of a log was | 
pointed out to us as the only relic of a cottage which j 
was now buried in the AA^aters: all these were evidences i j 
of a gradual subsidence of land of a A"ery singular kind. i 
An intelligent inhabitant assured us that a onee favou- I 
rite summer’s Avalk of his lay through a deep part of i 
what Avas now a lake. He stated also that many salt- ! 
works near this spot had been obliged to be removed | 
to a distance, Andiile those AAdiieh Avere formerly far from i 
the AA'ater became washed by it; and the water conti- ' 
nuing (apparently) to rise, they were repeatedly com- j 
polled to raise their furnaces ; and he doubted not that I 
in three or four years they would be compelled to re- | 
move altogether. As far as could be ascertained, the | 
rate of subsidence was about one foot in each year, or | 
ratlicr more. Tlic inhabitants of the town arc well I 
aware of the fact, but the sinking goes on so slowly, as 
to give them no alarm. Many of the houses are screwed 
and bolted together to keep them secure. There is no 
doubt that this interesting, though destructive pheno- 
menon is entirely due to the brine-springs; the immense 
quantity of salt annually removed by tlie water leaves i 
a space which is filled by the subsidence of the super- 
incumbent soil, and this sinking below the river's level, 
is immediately covered Avith water on the siirfatre. If 
these salt-works continue to be prosecuteckwitli tlieir 
present vigour, the time will come Avhen tlie busy 
Northwich will have found a grave beneath the waters 
of the Weaver; but this time will not he seen by the 
present, nor probably by the next generation. The 
entire produce of the Cheshire salt district is estimated 
at 400,000 tons a year, or four-fifths of the eiitire pro- 
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duce of Great; Britain. An equally pleasant ride back, 
and a .rapid hour’s whirl at the tail of the iron hoTse, 
terminated our day in the salt districts by conveying 
I us liumc. 


; ROBESPIERRE. 

Monster as Robespierre is stamped in the judgment of 
mankind, there can be no good reason wliy his life should 
not be written. It has been undertaken by Mr G. 11. 

I Lewes,* and executed with spirit and fidelity, but 
within limits which we suspect will be generally felt as 
j too narrow for the subject. It appears that Robespierre 
’ ‘ ^as probably descended from an Irish immigrant of the 
sixteenth century : Mr Lewes conjectures that he may 
1 have been a person named Robert Spiers. Prince 
i Charles Stuart planted a freemason lodge at Arras in 
1744, and ‘ confided the presidency of it to his old friend, 
Robespierre’s father.* Of the early days of our hero no 
! anecdotes liave been preserved. It is made plain, how- 
i ever, that he was distinguished at school, and was 
I looked upon at Arras as a young man of talent, both 
i in the exercise of his profession as a barrister, and in 
the cultivation of literature. Tiie philosophical ideas 
I of Rousseau — the original equality of all mankind, the 
I foundation of society in a contract made by all for the 
I good of all, and the sole foundation of property being 
' the expenditure of labour upon it — these formed the 
i favourite dogmas of Robespierre, and were at the bottom 
i ! of much of liis politic.'il conduct. Mr J^ewes remarks per- 
: ! tinently on one of them : — * This contract is altogether 
i I illusory : no one’s consent was ever asked or given. . . . 
i i The time will come when society will be a contract — 

1 when government will be made by all for the good of 
j all ; but Rousseau should have placed his ideal in the 

I future instead of in tVic past.* Robespierre also partici- 
, I pated ill the religious ideas of Rousseau, which were at 
' i once licterodox and intolerant. I'his is a curious and 
i ! unexpected feature in the great Terrorist. He was at 
■ every period of his career distinguished from the bulk 
i I of his fellows by a sincere and earnest theism ; and this, 

I I indeed, was partly the cause of his ruin. 

' j Mr Lewes takes, we think, in the main, the right 
; view of the character of Robespierre. He was not 
;| naturally a sanguinary man (he rcsigi.ed his situa- 
tion ns judge in the criminal court at Arras, from dis- 
gust at having to condemn a murderer to death)— he 
! was only a fanatic, who, having once set out in the 
advocacy of an idea which he thought of consummate 
importance to the whole public, scrupled at no minor 
immediate sacrifices for its realisation, thougli these 
might infer much bloodsiicd. One of the most remark- 
I able acts of his early obscure days, was to take up the 
■ cause of certain peasants against the injustice of the 

I bishop -ruler of the town, notwithstanding tliat the 

j bisliop had been his own patron. In this sacrifice of his 
i own feelings, and incurring a possible stigma for the 
I sake of a principle, we see, Mr Lewes thinks, the germ 
of a fanatic. Robespierre had tolerably clear percep- 
! tions of right and justice *, his deficiency lay in those 
alTcctions which soften the hard afi'uirs of human life. 

I In the States- General and Constituent Assembly he 
' was at first, as is generally known, overlooked as an 
I insignificant person, his mean spare figure, ])inched 
countenance, and reserved manner, being of course much 
against him. By industry in cultivating his oratorical 
talents, and by a rigid adherence to his own idea of tlie 
public good, he gradually acquired importance. One 
observes, nevertheless, on a careful examination of the 
history of the Revolution, th.at Robespierre was wanting 
on almost all the sigmfl occasions. The secret of tliis 
was his timidity. Strange to say, the man who floated 
upon the ftp of revolutionary violence for so coDsider<* 


* The hife of Maxfmllien Robespierre, with Extracts from his 
Fnptiblldhed Corresfiondenoe. By G. li. T^wes, author of ‘Ran- 
thorpe,’ the ‘BiOfraphicnl History of PhiloBophy,’ &c. London: 
Chapman Hand Hall. 1849. 


able a time, was a coward ! He only could make an ap- 
pearance when, through the operations of others, things 
had become decided in a particular course. The glory of 
Robespierre is that which is essential to all fanaticism — 
his disinterestedneBB and incorruptibility. He lived in 
the garret room of an obscure carpenter, giving out of 
his sahu-y of eighteen francs a day as a re]>rc8entativc 
one-fourth to his sister, another to his mistress, and 
living frugally on the remainder, Bometimes positively 
at a loss for decent clothes. His ultimate scheme of 
life was to marry one of the carpenter’s daughters, and 
retire to live obscurely in the couotry. But Mr Lewes 
justly remarks that money is not the only corruption 
that avails with public men. ‘ The voluptuous soul of 
Mirabeau was not more avide of pleasure than the vain 
ambitious soul of Robespierre was of applause. ... I 
accuse him of having flattered the mob, which flattered 
him; of having shaped his convictions so as to gain 
the applause of men whom he should have ruled and 
enlightened. ... I accuse him of having uttered lan- 
guage which in his heart he knew was false, and that 
at a time when such language was translated into bloody 
acts.’ Here we are not quite sure that Mr Lewes is 
right. Vanity, doubtless, had great sway with Robes- 
pierre ; but any specimens of his oratory given in this 
work express only such sentiments regarding the people 
as might be presumed to flow from the man’s convic- 
tions, as these are represented to us by Mr Lewes him- 
self. We suspect that the fanaticism accounts for all, 
or nearly all. 

The British public is, we believe, little acquainted 
with the oratory of Robespierre. It seems to us as 
in general very far above mediocrity. In connection 
with the above remarks, we may adduce a specimen 
in wdwdi he Stiys no more in favour of the people 
than may fairly be supposed to have been sincere: 
— ‘The mass of the nation,’ said he, ‘is good, and 
worthj^ of liberty ; its real w'ish is always the wish of 
justice, and the expression of general interest. A par- 
ticular corporation may be corrupted, however imposing 
the name wliich decorated it, as you may poison stag- 
n.int water; but you cannot corrupt the wliole natiim, 
for tlic same reason that you cannot poison the ocean. 
The people, that immense and laborious class — the 
people, 1 say, sire not open to those cjiusos of depra* 
vation wliich affect the so-called superior classes. Tlie 
interest of the weak is justice. It is for them that 
humane and impartial laws arc a necessary safegnard. 
The peopde know neither idleness nor ambition, which 
are the two most fruitful sources of our evils and our 
vices. The people are nearer to nature, and less de- 
praved, precisely because they have not received that 
false education which, under despotic, governments, is a 
perpetual lesson of falsehood, of baseness, and of ser- 
vitude. Compare courtiers with artisans, who in this 
respect are found at the two extremes of the scale. 
Witness our wj^ole Revolution, every epoch of which is 
marked by th^'i^rage, by the disinterestedness, by the 
moderation, aid by the generosity of the people; and 
by the cow’ardice, by the treachery, by the perjury, and 
! by the venality of those who would raise themselves 
above them. Vile egotists and infamous conspirators 
feign to believe nothing of the kind. They obstinately 
continue to calumniate the people, and to degrade tliem. 
Not content with having enriched themselves by their 
spoils, they look upon that day as a fortunate one in 
which they may bathe themselves in the blood of the 
people. They assemble the satellites of foreign tyrants 
against the people ; they^render divine honours to as- 
sassins ; they have on their side power, treasures, force, 
arms ; the people has only its misery and celestial jus- 
tice ! It is this great cause we ^have to plead before the 
face of the universe ! * 

As to his dispositions at a cool moment with regard 
to the shedding of blood — ‘ The news,’ said he, ‘ hav- 
ing been brought to Athens that some citizens at 
Argos had been doomed to death, the people ran to 
the temple, and prayed to the gods to turn aside the 
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Argives from Buch cruel and fatal thoughts. I am 
about to pray, not the gods, but the legislators, who 
should be interpreters of those eternal laws which the 
Deity has implanted in the human heart, to efface from 
tlie code of the French those laws of blood which com- 
niaud judicial murders ; and which our feelings and the 
new constitution alike repel. I will prove that the 
punishment of death is essentially unjust; secondly, 
that it has no tendency to repress crimes ; and thirdly, 
that it multiplies offences much more than it diminishes 
them. Before society is formed, and law established, if 
I am attacked by an assassin or a robber, 1 must kill 
him, or be killed myself ; but in civilised society, when 
the power of all is concentrated against one alone, what 
principle, either of justice or necessity, can authorise 
the punishment of death? The conqueror who kills 
his prisoner in cold blood is justly stigmatised as a bar- 
barian. A grown man, who murders a child whom he 
can disarm and punish, appears a monster. An accused 
person whom the law has condemned, is neither more 
nor less than a vanquished and powerless enemy. He 
i is more at your mercy than a child before a grown 
man. In the eyes of justice and mercy, therefore, 

; these death - scenes, which are got up with so much 
j| 8olemnit3% are nothing less than base assassinations; 
j| solemn crimes committed not by individuals, but by 
i entire nations, and of which every individual must bear 
j tlic responsibility. The punishment of death is ncces- 
I sary, say the partisans of ancient barbarity. Without 
; it there can be no adequate security against crime. 
Who tells you so? Have you really estimated the 
springs whicdi move the human heart ? Learn to how 
many things does the catalogue of human woes tell you 
that deatlj is a relief. Tlie love of life yields to pride, 

I the most injurious of .all passions which destroy the 
i heart. It is often sought after as a cessation from pain 
! by the lover, tlie bankrupt, and the drunkard. The 
i punishment, which is really overwhelming, is oppro- 
brium — the general expression of public execration. 
No one seeks it as a refuge from the ills of life. When 
tlie legislator can strike the guilty iu so many w'ays, 
incrcdful, yet terrible, bloodless, yet efficacious, why 
should he ever recur to the linzard of a public execu- 
tion ? The legislator who prefers death to the milder 
chastisements within his power, outrages every feeling, 
and brutalises the minds of the people. Such a legis- 
lator resembles the cruel preceptor who, by the fre- 
quent use of punishment, degrades and hardens the 
mind of his pupil. Listen to the voice of Justice and of 
reason. It tells us that human judgments are never 
certain enough for society to condemn a man to death ; 
tliose who condemn him being men, and subject to 
error. If you had imagined the most perLct judicial 
procedure, if you had found judges the most honest and 
the most enlightened, there would still always remain 
some place for error. Wherefore will you, then, inter- 
dict all means of repairing your er^j^f;;; Of what^use 
are sterile regrets, illusory reparatiAl^ jihich you ac- 
cord to a vain shadow, to the insensiolc remains of 
your victim ? They are the sad witnesses of the bar- 
barous temerity of your penal laws. To take away 
from man the possibility of his expiating his misdeed 
by bis repentance, or by acts of virtue, is pitilessly to 
close against him all return to virtue, to his self- 
esteem ; and to hasten him to the tomb, covered with 
the stain of his recent crime, which is in my eyes the 
most horrible refinement of cruelty.* 

It is the mark of weak writirs and ordinary thinkers 
to take but one self-C9nsi8tent view of any human cha- 
racter. Human nature is in reality remarkable for no- 
thing so much as its inconsistencies. Men change with 
circumstances, and even independently of them. It 
ought not, therefore, to be exceedingly surprising to find 
that this man, who acquired by public acts the reputa- 
tion of an inhuman monster, was beloved in the family 
where he lodged, and by many other persons^ and that 
nearly the wliole strain of liis conduct as a politician 
could be interpreted into a kind of philanthropy prose- 


cuted under difficulties. Mr Lewes tells a whimsical 
anecdote, which may help in its own way to illustrate 
the character of the man. 

* There is now living,* says our author, * in Paris, a 
certain M. Legrand, who boasts of his acquaintance 
with Robespierre, whom he regards as ** the best abused 
man” of his acquaintance. To him Robespierre was a 
“ very amiable man in society.’* He only thinks of him 
in that light. The Reign of Terror is a sort of night- 
mare~lie no longer thinks of it. The “ incorruptible ** 
to him* is no fierce demagogue hounding on the passions 
of an excited nation — no vain pedagogue, striving by 
words of reason to calm those passions — hut a pleasavit^ I 
amiable, gentlemanly fellow enough, whom he delights 
to remember. There is one story he always tells ; and 
I regret that I must spoil it in the telling, wherein so 
much depends upon the gesture, and the quiet senile 
tnne of voice ; but such as it is, it will, I think, amuse 
the Mder : — “ Jc me rappelle qu’unc fois etant chez la 
famw^has . . . . ou il allait tr^s souvent .... jVntends 
du bruiTsur I’escalier. ‘ Tiens ! * me suis-je eerie. * Je j 
p.arie qiie e’est ce farceur de Robespierre .... (\ar il 
etait tres gai . . . . en societc (this epithet of farceur is | 
very piquant ! ) Effectivement e’etait lui. Il eiitrc dans i 
Ic salon . . . . je m’approche de lui, et je lui dis: ‘ Citoyeii 
til sais . . . . uu tu dois savoir .... que M. Legrand, iiii I 
parent a moi — eh bien ! il est condainne^ et demain matin I 
.... (here a very significant gesture imitative of the j 
guillotine completes the sentence) .... Un homme, | 
citoyen, dont rinnoeence m*c8t prouve ! dont je reponds I 
comme de moi-nuhne ! . . . . Et la vie d’un innocent, | 
citoyen, e’est quelquechosc — qiioi !* Alors il me repond : j 
* Voyons, voyons, votre affaire* .... (car il etait fort j 
aimablc cn societe — M. do Robespierre !) Je lui contu la ' 
chose ; alors il me demande : * A quelle heurc ton ami j 
doit-il niourir?’ .... (car il etait fort aimable en societe I 
— M,de Robespierre.) . . . . ‘ Citoyen,’ que je lui reponds, | 
‘e’est a neuf lieures precises !’ — ^ A neuf heures! e’est jj 
facheux ! car tu sais quo je travaille tard ; aiiisi comme i 
je me couche turd, je me leve tard. Je ernins quo je no ; 
serais pas leve en temps de sauver votre ami .... mais j 
nous verrons, nous verronsl’ .... (car 11 etait fort ! 
aimable en societe— M. de Robespierre.) After a short 
pause, he euiitiiiues : ‘ Il parait .... que M. do Robes- 
pierre avuit beaucoup travaille eetto iiuit# car mon 
pauvre ami!* .... (Here again the guillotining ges- 
ture.) * C’est egal ! Je suis sur que s’il n’avait pas taut 
travaille, il aurait sauve mon pauvre ami .... car il | 
etait fort aimable en societe— M. de Robespierre.’ ” . j 

It is interesting and satisfactory to observe the pro- < ; 
gross of truth in even such a case as that of Robespierre. ' ! 
The exigency which drove into sanguinary measures ! 
a man who naturally started at the very idea of judicial I 
death, also caused his character to he regarded by his .1 
fellow-creatures as something beyond nature. By and 
by, terror and rage cool down, and our sense of the ' 
naturalness of all things is pleased to find that Robes- j j 
pierre w as, after all, nothing more or less than a man. ' 


TWO AFFAIRS OF HONOUR. j 

The duel is by far the most curious relic of barbarism 
that has come down to modern times. In the dark ages 
it w^as simply the law of the strong, afterwards modified ; 
and harmonised by the forms and pageants of chivalry. 
But so far from passing away with other mediaeval 
customs, in the first eighteen years of the reign of the 
‘good Henri Quatre* the lives of 4000 gentlemen* of 
France were sacrificed to the ^fcloch which men fantas- i 
tically called Honour; and in the time of Louis XIIL, 
we are told by Lord Herbert that at Paris the question 
asked by acquaintances in the morning w^as not, ‘ Wliat 
is the news ?* but, * Who fought yesterday ^ ' 

Now that this hideous absurdity seems, in England 
at least, to be passing fairly out of fashion, one is sur- 
prised to think how men, in any tolerably enlightened 
age, could liavc been such fools or cowards as to submit 
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to a lavr so tyrannical and irrational. It ia easy to 
conceive that a bully, confident in hia brute nerves, 
dexterous aim, or practised swordsmanship, might desire 
to employ these advantages in revenging himself upon 
his enemy ; but the odd thing ia, that the enemy, possess- 
ing perhaps neither nerve, dexterity, nor practice, should 
have felt himself compelled, in defiance both of the law 
and the Gospel, to * go out’ at the command of tlic 
other, and allow himself to bo slaughtered like a calf! 
We all remember the story of ‘ Fighting Fitzgerald,* 
when he determined to be * chose ’ a member of Brooks’s, 
and the nervous shrinking and prevarication of ad- 
.•Slrals, generals, lords, and commoners, when the bully 
marched into tlie club-room, and inquired of each in 
I turn who it was that had blackballed him ? ‘ Is it you, 
Bur, who has been after blackballing an Irish jontleman 
— a jontleman both by father and mother — and a jon- 
tleman — (a general laugh)— a jontleman. I say (in a 
voice of thunder), who never missed his man.^* Not one 
would own the grave offence; and Fitzgerald, culling 
for a bottle of champagne, sat coolly down to enjoy 
I himself, remarking that ‘he knew he -was chose — that 
; he was sure the blackballing was all a mistake!* 
i But now that men have at lengtli thrown ofi’ the 
' bondage of bullyism, or at least are in the act of doing 
; BO, we cannot shut our eyes upon the fact, that there is 
one class of the community which will suffer by the 
change : tliis is tlie class of dramatic authors. To say 
nothing of the duel itself being a stock incident in the 
modern comedy, the laws of ‘ honour * are among the 
principal moral agents of tlie piece. The revolution in 
I manners, therefore, now in progress, will here be pro- 
ductive of some embarrassment, and in conjunction with 
! the melancholy deprivation of highwaymen, and by and 
by of Scotch marriages, will pe.rliaps eventually drive 
I the dramatists into a now field. If these gentlemen, 
i however, read as industriously as they write, there would 
i he no occasion to despair for some time to come, at least 
1 in the case of the melodrama. 'J'hey would learn that 
I their Terrific Combats luive grown nauseous, not from 
I repetition of the fact, but of the manner ; and they would 
discover in the duelling customs of foreign countries 
enough of novelty to enable them to make the hair of 
their audienc'O stand on end for years t- come. To 
prove thiaiBwe shall now present them with a recital of 
two affairs of honour, one occurring in Africa, and the 
j other in Asia ; and we choose these examples tJie rather 
I that most writers on the duel deny the existence of the 
I practice in Eastern countries. 

I Our first scene is laid in Kordofan, one of the most 
southern provinces of Egypt, lying between the deserts 
I i of Dongola and Darfur, and stretching away southwards 
j' into the tmra incognita of the continent. The Dongolavi 
i are the wealthiest tribe in the country, and are distin- 
I; guished from the other inhabitants by wearing long 
ij shirts with wide sleeves, and a sniall white cap, with a 
! slmwl of the same colour wrapped round it in the man- 
I ; ncr of a Turkish turban. The married women are 
I swathed in the folds of an ample cotton cloth, the end 
of which hangs grncefull}" over one shoulder; their 
eyelids are adorned with powdered antimony, and their 
noses, fingers, wrists, and ankles, with rings of copper 
or silver ; and their woolly hair is arranged, with infinite 
labour, in hundreds of small curls, which they are bo 
afraid of disarranging, that they frequently sleep on a 
couch with a hollow to admit the coiffure. 

; These Dongolavi belles, it may be supposed, are 
I objects of considerable interest to the men; although 
j thft does not prevent them from being employed in the 
I drudgery of servants, *such as plaiting straw -mats, 

I mldciug wicker-baskets, so closely interlaced, as to be 
j j used for milk vessels, and even tanning leather, while < 
the lords of the creation look gravely on smoking their 
‘ pipes. But when the labours of the day are ended, then 
come the compensations of the women. Tlie sound of 
the iarabaka, a drum beaten by the hand, calls the 
iubiibitants to a blazing fire, lighted here and there be- 
fore the houses; where the men, with their glittering 


wives, sit down in a circle, and all begin to sing in 
chorus. Presently there bounds into the circle an un- 
married girl, who performs a dance to the measure of 
the tune, marked by the beating of hands. At’ this 
moment all her labours are forgotten. She is constitu- 
tionally merry and thoughtless, but now she is wild with 
delight; and although her hard work had probably 
lasted without intermission from early morning, all 
symptoms of weariness disappear, and in the course of 
the dance she performs feats of muscular strength, 
though moving her feet but little, such as in England 
we only see on the stage. The movements are at first 
slow, but increase gradually in rapidity, till, as an eye- 
witness remarks, you can hardly persuade yourself that 
you are actually looking on a human being, and not on 
a thing of springs and wires. When she has danced 
herself out, she retires, and another takes her place; 
and so on till the whole girlhood of the party is satis- 
fied, wbicli rarely takes place before midnight. 

When one of these dancers has particularly distin- 
guished .liersclf, she is called back by the spectators, as 
is the fashion in Europe, to receive their plaudits ; and 
here, as a special honour, she is made to stand forth, 
while a sword is flourished over her head. This cere- 
mony is performed by her admirer ; but alas ! it some- 
times happens in Kordofan, as elsewhere, that slie has j 
more than one; and thus are introduced into the 
happy party jealousies and heartburnings, to be fol- j 
lowed on the morrow by blows and blood. Ixit us sup- 
pose that a quarrel has occurred. Let us raise our i 
curtain upon the fateful morning wlii(;li is t«> determine 
it. Let us see whether there is not something novel as j 
well as striking (without a pun) in the settleraeut of I 
un African affair of honour. 1 1 

The season is the beginning of spring, and the place | ! 
one of the islands of the desert which form the country | 
of Kordofan. The first shower has fallen ; and nature, - 
burnt up for months before to a cinder, has assumed, as 
if by magic, lu;r livery of verdure and flt)werH. The ^ j 
grass rises to such a hoiglit, that in the fields people are 
aware of the approach of a passenger more by sound 
tliati sight Crcjcping plants wind up the loftiest trees, i 
and fling tlieir gay streamers in triumph from the j 
summit. Ininimerable birds flutter through the groves, ' 
and All the air with melody; butterflies and other in- 
.sects vie with them in variety and gorgeousness of hue; 
and plants equally countless, and as brilliant, breathe 
forth so powerful a perfume, that the traveller of the ' 
desert is aware of his nearing the oasis bef<»re it comes I 
in view, and feels a sort of intoxication steal over liis ■ 
senses as lie seems to inhale { 

‘ Sabiwan odours from the spicy shore.’ j 

On the i»re8cnt occasion the village is pouring forth its 
crowd to a common centre at Rome little distance ; ami 
while an astonished ostricli is seen here and there 
spurring off, ’Bka a horseman that travels in haste,* 
the antelopes :jind giraffes browsing in the plain wait 
for a moment to gaze on the cavalcade before bounding 
out of its way. • i 

The first arrivals are chiefly women, blazing in all 
the flnery of rings, bracelets, and anklets ; and adorned, ^ 
besides, wdth strings of beads of Bohemian glass round i 
their heads and necks, and with small round plates of j 
gold depending upon their foreheads. Tlien come the 
men, armed with sword and dagger, the sheaths some- j 
times ornamented with agates, and the handles of mas- | 
sive silver. On their badk is a large oval shield, and in I 
a leathern quiver lianging from tl]^r shoulders a supply | 
of spears or javelins. Some slates carry an angorch, I 
used both as a bedstead and sofa, and covered with | 
beautifully-variegated matting. This is set down among 
the trees, in a place affording sufiElcient shade, and yet 
spacious enough to hold the company. Among this 
company there is one young girl who seems to assume 
some airs of mingled modesty and importance. She 
is the distinguish^ dancer of the evening before, and 
is now the object of unusual attention, having been 
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raised by love and genius from domestic into public 
life. Among the men are the two duellists, as yet un- 
armed, and wholly uncovered, except by a cloth round 
the loins. Their dark skins, laboriously polished with 
various oils, shine like patent leather ; and a novice in 
the spectacle that is to ensue would shrink at the idea 
that this beautifhl surface is presently to be broken witli 
wounds and dabbled with blood. 

All is now ready. The duellists stand confronting 
each other, with only the narrow angoreb between 
them ; and their weapons arc put into their hands. 
What weapon? Pistol — spear— javelin ? Nor a whip! 
Rut it is no joke this whip, but a solid iliong of the 
hide of the hippopotamus. Tlieir friends endeavour for 
the last time to shake their resolution, to explain, and 
pacify : but all is in vain. How could it be otherwise 
, when the lady of their love is standing by, when her 
reputation, as well as their own, hangs upon the issue, 
wlien her eyes arc fixed upon their faces, and ready to 

■ detect the first symptom of a faltering lieart? The 
' young men are firm; and as the signal is at length 
: given, one of them, who has the first fire, discharges 

ills terrible whip upon the naked back of the other, 

■ with a force which makes the blood spout, and tears ofi‘ 
the skin in a ribbon. A siiout of applause rises from 
the spet^tators, for the youth has borne the lasli without 
shrinking ; and in his turn he now whirls the thong 

: round his he.ad, and makes it descend upon his rival 
between the shoulders. The result is the same ; and, 

; warming in the glorious game, the floggers ply tlunr 
wiiips fiercer and fastc^r, neither of them making the 
i slightest attempt to elude the blow, but, on the con- 
trary, disposing their bodies so as to receive its full 
benefit — for tluit is the .Dongolavian point of honour. 
And so goes on the combat of force and endurance, till 
i the bodies of both are one mass of exposed flesh, fringed 
i with long strips of skin, and the blood pouring down 
i their limbs, an<l forming a pool round their feet. Not 
I the slightest expression of pain has been uttered by 
I either party : hut at length the strength of one of them 
;! fails; he is faint with the loss of blood, and unable, 
H througli fatigue, to return blow for blow ; and, with an 
'I eflt)rfc of perhaps still more courage than he has j’et 
|i exhibited, he throws down his v’hip. Tliis terminates 
i I the duel ; the two combatants shake liands ; and the 
i spectators rend the air with their plaudits, and crowd 
around to congratulate them on their reconciliation. 
The Ia(!erated backs are washed with cold w'ater ; plen- 
tiful draughts of merissa (a kind of beer) are quaffed by 
the whole assembly, and the cavalcade return to the 
village — in time no doubt for the evening dance. 

Such is a Dongolavi duel ; and any one may sec 
that it requires infinitely more true courage to go 
through with it creditably than the sword or pistol 
cotnbats of Europe. If Fighting Fitzgerald, on refusing 
to leave the room at Brooks’s, had been offered this 
: alternative, he would have made vei^; few stops from 
i the top to the bottom of the stairs, and have a strong 
I suspicion that he would never liave been seen again in 
I that quarter of the town in his life. But independently 
i of the picturesque of tlie afiair, which we trust we have 
I made manifest, we would impress upon the dramatists 
the great moral lesson of which it is the direct and 
natural vehicle. It was a magnificent idea to place 
whips in the hands of the boy-men who settle their dis- 
putes by means of single combat ; and w'ithout putting 
the government to the expense even of a thong, to make 
them leave the field with Veil- scourged backs, that 
would be sore an^stiff, we will warrant you,* for a 
month to come. 

We must now turn to our second tableau, a duel de- 
cided with swords, but in a field of battle, so original, 
and, literally, so unearthly, that we wonder how the 
idea cAuld have entered into peopl '’s heads at all. The i 
affair came off on the borders of Sinde and Beloochistan, 
where the two countries are at odds with paeh other 
which is which. A feud had raged there for some time 
between two considerable tribes, to the great effusion of I 


blood and destruction of crops and flocks; and at length 
a khan, or chief, of the name of Buckree, addressed a let- 
ter to another called Fungus, proposing that the afiair 
should be decided once for all by a personal encounter 
between them. Buckree, be it understood, was a Jack 
Ram, and Fungus a Bungool/.uddock — for these are the 
euphonious names of the two warring tribes to which 
the gentlemen severally belonged. Fungus accepted 
the cartel without hesitation, and a day and place were 
appointed. 

In ordinary circumstances, the Belootdii women, who I 
are somewhat of the plainest, are regarded by tlieir 
lords as inferior animals, and arc suffered iinnoticed;*;j) 
get through the drudgery of the house as they tliink 
fit ; but in any extraordinary exigence, such as a duel j 
or a foray, they are taken into council, and their opinions 
listened to with singular respect, lii fact it is uni}' ! 
such exigencit^s that rouse the male sex at all, for at 
othqgJtinies tliey do nothing but smoke, drink, sleep, 
and TK^|0n. vXtuuirdingly, there was on the present oeca- 
sion a gfcat fluttering about tiie houses of the two chiefs 
of full pettitioats and blue mantles, which, with trousers i 
and kerchief, form the costume of the Beloochi fair. 
Tliere were also the seyuds of the two families, holy 
men wearing green mantles and red beards, and acting i 
as physicians and father confessors in one. With tlic 
assistance of these advisers the affair was arranged ; 
and when the day came, the whole population of the ! 
couiitrj'-side might Jiavc been scon crowding to a grove | 
of tamarind-trees in tlie plains of Novvsharra. From all ! 
points of the compass the Ihdoochis came scudding j 
along on tlii^ir wiM shclties, to which the rider jiresents 
a remarkable contrast. Small, meagre, and unkempt, | 
but swift ami hardy .almost beyond belief, the horse 
looks unworthy of the large and muscular personage lie ! i 
bears, whose dark complexion, aquiline nose, large and i | 
expressive eyes, and long hair falling in busliy ringlets I 
over bis shoulders, appears to some to bespeak a Jewisli i j 
origin. He wears an immense turban twisted round his 
liend, and a short-waisted, tight-fitting body, and sleeves ; | 
of white cloth, with a vast petticoat. This strange figure 1 1 
is armed to the teeth with sword, shield, matchlock, | 
poiiianl, and otlier weapons, and loaded with belts, j 
powder-flasks, ball-pou(dies, .and numerous other mili- i 
tary appendages, embroidered in coloured silk, and | 
adorne<l with fringes and tassels. A immerous con- j 
courHC of this kind must form a striking siglit ; but at j 
])resent they are varied with groups of women in their ; 
out-of-door’s mantle, covering them like a shroud from ;i 
head to foot, and w'ayfaring seyuds and armed fakirs : 
well mounted and equipped. I’lie tamarind grove was 
already crowded with spectators, and the tom-tom or i 
drum, cymbals, and guitar, were heard from tlie midst. ;i 
A group of dancing- girls, the unfailing accompaiiimeiit j 
of every spectacle in tliis part of the country, were dost* i 
at hand, and numerous camels' and horses picketted 
around filled up the picture. 

U'Jie two combatants at length appeared, eacli with .an i 
escort of Ids clan ; and besides being large and heavy I , 
men, appeared loaded with arms to an extent which j' 
threatened to impede their niotiyna. But this is not the ! 
case, for there are no swordsmen in Asia more ex- 1 
pert ; and their weapons are so exquisitely keen, that a j 
Belooclii will fling upon the air a leaf of tissue paper, j ; 
and sever it in two before it reaches the ground. Such ' 
Avere the swords that were to decide the feud — but not ' | 
on terra ftrma / Two lofty tamarind-trees that were | , 
within a slight distance of each other wore selected, 
and a long thick rope was fastened to the upper branches 
of each, and the other end firmly knotted round the 
waists of the two combatants. They were then drawn 1 
up, each to his own tree, till their toes were four feet 
from the ground, and the ropes were then made fast, j 
Tims they hung for a while, balancing their weight, j 
adjusting their large shields, and trying their terrible 
swords upon the air, till the signal was given. 

At that moment some assistants below, catching 
them by the feet, drew tliem back as far as they could 
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reach, and then grave them an impetus forward. On- 
ward flew the warriors towards each other, and a crash 
and a clang told of their meeting. But the collision 
was only instantaneous ; for having struck, they flnished 
their swing, and then returned, back to back, but 
I struggling desperately to whirl round, that they might 
either strike or defend themselves. And so this truly 
Terrific Combat w'ent on, encouraged by the beating of 
the drum, the clash of the cymbals, the screaming of the 
women, the shouts of the men ; and the aerial pace of 
the warriors accelerated by the furious pulls and pushes 
of their anxious clan. Their great shields served for 
sjKne time for a defence ; but as their motions became 
mme irregular, from their own maddening eflbrts and 
the enthusiasm of their friends, their bodies were more 
frequently exposed to the blows, till their white gar- 
i ments were at length dyed with blood, which rained 
down in showers upon the heads of those below. It 
seems scarcely credible, but this singular duel actually 
i lasted th^ hours; and it w'as only terminated by one 
j of the combatants being thrown witliin tlie guard of 
I the other, and entirely disabling liim by a thrust 
i through his right arm. 

I Til is decided the victory, as was instantly acknow- 

ledged by all parties ; the chiefs w'cre lowered to the 
j ground, and clasped each other as friends to their 
i| bloody bosoms; and the tom-tom, the cymbals, the 
ij guitar, the dancing -girls, the fakirs, tiie Beloochi 
;| women, and the Beloochi men, celebrated the result 
with a prolonged noise which rang through the tama- 
rind grove, and startled the lon(»ly flock-keepers at the 
most distant boundaries of the plains of Nowsharra. 

And what more, oh concocters of tlie melodrama? i 
Only this — for wc do not relate a fiction, but a fact — | 
that Buckree espoused a sister of Fungus, and that 
' peace was restored in the two tribes. Down with the 
curtain I 


ANECDOTES OF TIIE ARISTOCRACY.* 

* The nobles and gentlemen of England, Ireland, and 
Scotland,* says Mr Burke in his preface to these anec- 
dotes, * have a capacity and chivalry of soul, and a 
daring spirit of adventure, which must r ake some of 
them at least heroes of marvellous transactions at every 
time, whether their course of life confines them to tJieir 
stately mansions, and their unrivalled senate at home, 
or wJiether it leads them to foreign travel or to fields of 
war.* The qualifying words wc have printed in italics 
cripple this peroration, but It is incurably lamed by 
what follows : * and w'c submit that such is the case by 
I the attestation of these volumes.’ The volumes attest 
nothing more than what the rational reader would be- 
lieve if the work had never seen the light at all, that 
ill the aristocracy there are good and bad, mean and 
heroical, just as in other classes. 

{ As a literary performance, we cannot say anything 
in praise of the work, and indeed the author seems 
rarely to have aimed at much more tlian a plain state- 
ment of facts. The exceptions are a ff3w legends, in 
which preternatural nischincry is introduced as origi- 
i nating real events ; but in general the aiieedote is given 
j in a brief business-like manner, and frequently termi- 
i nated in the stylo of a peerage, with the names, mar- 
' riages, and deatlis of the descendants. This adds in 
some cases to the value of the work, but does not render 
I more readable a book of nnsccllaneous anecdotes, wliere 
the thread of interest is broken almost in every page, 
and where the readers oi^ the Lounger’s Commonplace 
Book and other similar collections will not find a great 
deal that is new and original. 

Witli lU) these deductions, nevertheless, the book has 
its val^uBy and may be dipped into from time to time 
! with advantage, both by the genealogist and the mere 
I sceW of amusement. To the latter of these readers 
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we shall ofier some favourable specimens of the sort of 
entertainment he may expect. 

It is repented by everybody that * truth is stranger 
than fiction;’ but on perusing some of these pages we 
are more struck by the fact, that there is a sternness 
about truth which makes fiction shrink and wither. 
Who does not remember the story of that damsel of 
low degree who was wooed and won by an obscure 
stranger, and who, on being taken home to her future 
dwelling, found it a palace ? This palace was Burleigh, 
the magnificent mansion of the Cecils ; the mysterious 
bridegroom was the late Marquis of Exeter ; and the 
astonished girl was a farmer’s daughter, afterwards the 
mother of the present marquis. Foets and novelists 
have revelled in this charming story, and dwelt with 
sympathetic delight upon the bewilderment of the 
lovely bride subsiding into true and lusting happiness. 
But this is fiction adorning fact — for, alas! the ro- 
mance had a very different termination. *Her lady- 
sliip, utiaccustomed to the exalted sphere in whi(>h she 
moved, chilled by its formalities, and depressed in her 
own esteem, survived a few years only her extraordi- 
nary elevation, and sank into an early grave — a me- 
morable example of the insufficiency of rank and for- 
tune to secure happiness.’ 

In skimming the first volume, we are arrested next 
by an incident, of a different kind, occurring in the life 
of Lady Catherine Thynne, who was married to an old 
gentleman, Sir Walter Long of Drayton. When the 
old husband was on his deathbed, he exacted a solemn 
pledge from his young wife that slie would remain 
f^aithful to his memory; but her ladyship forgot her 
obligation, and gave her hand eventually to Sir Edward 
Young. When the marriage procession returned from 
the church, and the new bridegroom was leading his 
lady into the parlour, tlie portrait of old Sir Walter 
Long, which hung above the door, fell suddenly down I 
u])on the shoulder of the bride, and cracked itself against 
the floor ! ‘ This,’ says Aubrey, ‘ made her ladyship 
reflect upon her promise, and drew some tears from 
her eyes.’ It was indeed a capital hit of posthumous 
jealousy. 

Here is another promise better kept. Mr Hast- ' 
ings, the legitimate heir of tlie earldom of Hunting- ; 
don, while residing with the carl as liis domestic chap- 
lain, * became enamoured of a pretty chamhermaid , 
called Betsy Warner, then living in the family, and to 
her he promised solemnly that she should be his wdfe, i 
as soon as he got possession of the living of Great and j 
Little Leke. In the ebbs and flows of human life, and j 
its sliifting concerns, early Bcquaintariccs are soon j 
separated and forgotten. Thirty years had elapsed. ; 
Mr Hastings, meantime, had married and lost his wife, ; 
and gained a second living— tliat of Great and Little ' 
Leke. One day the venerable old pastor w^as surprised | 
by the appearance of a strange postchaise- and -four ; 
driving rapidly up the avenue to parsonage-house. ; 
An elderly gontlewomau alighted from it, and Miss 
AVarncr was ushered into his venerable presence. After 
an interval of surprise and recognition, she proceeded 
to tell him ** that she had come to claim the fulfilment 
of liis promise ; that lie had long since made the ac- 
quisition of fortune on which his obligation of perform- 
ance depended ; and that on her part she had never, 
by the slightest indiscretion, swerved from an engage- 
ment which she considered sacred from the first mo- 
ment.” The result was, that the reverend gentleman 
having duly satisfied liim^clf by diligent inquiry conr 
cernii»g his betrothed’s conduct imd character, which 
was found to have been strictly olifrect, the bans were 
formally announced in the church by himself, and 
the parties married accordingly.* The old gentieman 
was not ambitious. He assumed the title of carl for 
a while ; but disliking litigation, he gave himielf no 
trouble about it, being loth, as he said himself, to 
make his wife Betsy Countess of Huntingdon. 

Mr Burke tells in a few sentences the story of Lady 
Drogheda and Wycherly the dramatist, already familiar, 
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wc presume, to many of our readers. The Countess of 
Drogheda— a young, rioh, and beautiful widow, eldest 
daughter of the Earl of Radnor, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland — was one day, in the year 1679, in a bookseller’s 
shop at Tunbridge inquiring for the 'Plain Dealer.’ 
The author happened to be present, and the bookseller 
good-naturedly presented him to her ladyship as the 
real Plain Dealer. This casual meeting led to an ac- 
quaintance, and soon after the poet and the countess 
were married. The poor lady died soon after her mar- 
riage, settling her whole property upon Wycherly ; but 
the will was litigated, and the extravagance of the 
dramatist landed him in prison, wlicre he lay for several 
years. When in his eightieth year, however, and just 
eleven days before his death, he married another young 
woman with a fortune of L.1500. A considerable por- 
tion of this he contrived to spend, leaving her with 
I the remainder the very judicious advice, ‘ not to take 
an old man for her second husband.’ 

I It has not been a very uncommon thing, it appears, 

! for lady - aristocrats to marry beneath their rank. 

' Frances, a daughter of Viscount Bindon, * descended so 
low as to marry one Prannel, a vintner’s son in Lon- 
: don.’ The husband died, and left her a young, beautiful, 
and rich widow. She thereupon encouraged the ad- 
: dresses of Sir George Rodney ; but on the appearance 
of the Earl of Hertford in the field, she jilted Sir George, 
and married the peer. The deserted lover followed the 
earl and countess to Amesbury, wliere, after sending 
her sonic despairing verses written in his own blood, he 
fell upon his sword, and slew hims(?lf. After the earl’s 
decease, she might liave been Duchess of Lennox ; but 
the fair heroine’s success had opened out sucli vast pro- 
spects for her ambition, that slie could be satisfied with 
nothing less than royalty, and actually spread her nets 
to catch the king. The king, however, would not be 
caught, and she died Countess of Hertford in 1639. An 
amusing anecdote of her is given by an old writer : — 
j * When she was Countess of Hertford, and found ad- 
' mirerS about her, she would often discourse of her two 
grandf.ithers, the Dukes of Norfolk and Buckingham ; 
recounting the time since one of lier grandfathers did 
, this, the otlier did that : but if the earl her husband 
' came in prcsenc,e, she would quickly desist ; for when 
I he found her in these exaltations, to take her down he 
would say, “ Frank, Frank, how long is it since thou 
I wert married to Prannel ? ” which would damp the wings 
! of her spirit, and make her look after her feet, as W'ell 
I as gaudy plumes.’ 

! A more interesting heroine is Mary, Countess of Ork- 
i ney. This lady was deaf and dumb, and was married in 

I 1753 by signs to her cousin, the first Marquis of Tho- 
mond. Soon after the birth of her first child, the nurse, 
who seems to have watched with curiosity, and not 

; without suspicion, the proceedings of * a dumbie,’ saw 
; tlie young mother creep cautiously towards the cradle 
j of her child, as if her brain was busy with some deep 

I I design. Presently she took n large stone from under 
I ! her shawl, and raised it up in both hands. The woman, 

; who had expected nothing so dreadful as this, was pa- 

1 ralysed with horror. She could not move — she could 
not scream ; and the next instant down came the stone. 

: It fell on the floor, however, not on the cradle ; and 
I when the child started, and awoke screaming, the 
I countess fell on her knees in a transport of joy, her ex- 
: periment having proved that her infant possessed the 
; sense which was wanting in herself. 

Let us instance one more %idy, and then turn from 
the fascinations of the sex. Elizabeth Spencer, wife of 
Lord Compton, afterwards Earl of Northampton, was 
the greatest heiress of the time of James 1. Her father 
was Sir John Spencer, lord-mayor of London, who left 
; a fortune estimated at from L.3U0,000 to L. 800, 000— an 
almost boundless treasure in those days. On the inhe- 
ritance falling to him through his wife, Lord Compton 
went out of his wits for joy ; but recovering after a 
time, he received the following letter from her ladyship, 
which is given as afifbrding a pretty complete, though 


perhaps exaggerated, picture of the woman of fashion 
and fortune of that day ; — 

‘My Sweet Life — Now I have declared to you my 
mind fur the settling of your state, I suppose that it 
were best for me to bethink and consider within myself 
what allowance were mectest for me. ... I pray and 
beseech you to grant to me, your most kind and loving 
wife, the sum of L.26()l) quarterly to be paid. Also I 
would, besides that allowance, have L.()00 quarterly to 
be paid, for the performance of charitable works : and 
those things I would not, neither will bo accountable 
for. Also, I will have three horses for ray own saddle, 
that none shall dare to lend or borrow ; none lend 
none borrow but you. Also, I would have two geime- 
woincn, lest one should be sick, or have some other let. 
Also, believe it, it is an undecent thing for a gentle- ' 
woman to stand mumping alone, when God hath blessed | 
their lord and lady w'ith a great estate. Also, when I i 
ride a::lmnting, or a-hawking, or travel from one house 
to afiWiher, 1 will have them attending ; so, for either of 
those sM women, 1 must and will have for either of 
them a horse. Also, I will have six or ciglit gentlemen ; 
and I will have my two coaches, one lined with velvet 
to myself, with four very fair horses ; and a coach for 
my women, lined with cloth, and laced with gold, other- 
wise with scarlet, and laced with silver, with four good 
horses. Also, I will have two coachmen, one for my 
own coach, the other for my women. Also, at any time 
when I travel, I will be allowed not only caroches and 
spare horses for me and my w'omeii, but I will Imvc such 
carriages as shall be fitting for all, orderly, not pester- 
ing my things with my women’s, nor theirs witli either 
chambermaids, nor theirs with washmaids. Also, for 
laundresses, wiien I travel, I will have tlicm sent away 
before with the carriages, to see all safe. And the 
chambermaids 1 will have go before, that the chamber 
may be ready, sw’eet, and clean. Also, for that it is 
undecent to crowd up myself with my gentleman-usher 
ill my coach, I will have him to have a convenient 
horse to attend me, either in city or country. And I | 
must have two footmen. My desire is, that you defray 
all the charges for me. And for myself, besides my 
3^early allow'ance, I would have twenty gowns of apparel, 
six of them excellent good ones, eight of them for the 
comitrjs and six other of them very excellent good 
ones. Also, I would have to put in my purse Ii.20()(), 
and L.2()0, and so 3'ou to pay my debts. Also, I would 
have L.G001) to buy me jewels, and L.4000 to buy me a i 
pearl chain. Now% seeing I have been, and am, so rea- j 
sonablc unto you, I pray you do find my children apparel, 
and their schooling, and all my servants, men and ; 
women, their wages. Also, I will have all my houses ' 
furnished, and my lodging-chambers to be suited with | 
all such furniture as is fit — as beds, stools, chairs, suit- ' 
able cushions, carpets, silver w'arming-pans, cupboards 
of plate, fair hangings, and such -like. So for my draw- 
ing-chamber in all houses, 1 will have them delicately 
furnished, both with hangings, conch, canopy, glass, ; 
carpet, chairs, cushions, and all things thereunto be- ' 
longing. Also, my desire is, that you would pay your ■ j 
debts, build up Ashby House, and purchase lands, and : | 
lend no money, as you love G od, to my lord-chamber- 1 
lain, who would have all, perhaps your life, from you. ... 1 

So, now that I have declared to you what I would have, i 
and wliat it is that 1 w'ould not have, I pray you, when ' 
you be an earl, to allow me L.2000 more than 1 now | 
desire, and double attendance.’ 

An old English squire of the same reign is equally 
interesting. Mr Hastings was of high rank and good 
estate in Dorsetshire ; but he built himself a lodge in 
the New Forest, Hampshire, and shut himself up tlierc 
for life with his horses and dogs. ‘ He had enclosed 
with his own labour a vast paddock, which lie called 
his park, and which he kept well stocked M'itli deer and 
rabbits, with fish-ponds of his Own making. He liad 
also contrived a narrow bowling-green behind this 
enclosure, where he played by himself, chalking up for 
parties, as if he had any, In the same place he had 
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also a bangueting-room, built like a booth in a fair, 
here he entertained some of the poaching peasantry ; 
for although he was a ranger, he was reasonable, and if 
they made him presents, he took no more notice.’ Ilis 
best room was full of the implements and spoils of the 
chase ; and his bedroom and parlour were lumbered 
with numerous litters of kittens and puppies. His talk 
was of the genealogy of cats and dogs, of hawks’ bills, 
rings, and birds’ eggs, which last he kept in great num- 
bers in the crowns of hats. After the example of his 
patron and master, King James L, he devoted a room 
in his house to devotion — that is to say, to a pulpit and 
^sk, the oitly use of which he made was as a safe de- 
^^it for salted meats and seasoned pies. * The troubles 
of the times disturbed' him not ; for he had forgotten 
the king, and the court had forgotten him;’ and at 
length, in 1650, he died peacefully at tlie age of iiincty- 
I nine. 

I The following amusing anecdote is toid of the late 
; Earl trf Dudley’s habit of tliinking aloud : — * Lord Dudley 
; had been invited to the house of a friend, upon the occa- 
I sion of some great fete, but being a man ol' early habits, 
had ordered his carriage at a certain Iioiir, having some 
miles to travel before lie could obtain his accustomed 
: repose. To his great mortificjation, after repeated in- 
quiries for Lord Dudley’s carriage, it had not arrived, 
and his lordsliip, as well as others, imagined that some 
accident must liave liappened to it. One of the guests, 
seeing how much his lordship was disconcerted by the 
event, very politely offered him a seat in liis. Tlie 
gentleman in question had to pass liis lordship’s house 
on his return home, and tliough he was almost a stranger 
to Lord Dudley, his rank and position in the county 
were of course well known to liim, and the civility was 
no more than one gentleman would, under similar c;ir- 
cumstances, have offered to another. Nevertheless, they 
had not been seated in tlic carriage more than twenty 
minutes, when the peer, who, being tired, had up to that 
moment maintained a most perfect siJenoo, observed, in 
a low, but distinctly-audible tone of voice — “I’m very 
sorry I accepted his oiler. I don’t know the man. It 
was civil, certainly; but tlie worst is, I suppose I must 
ask him to dinner. It’s a deuce of a bore!” He then 
relapsed into his former state of taciturnity', when, after 
a few minutes, tlie gentleman, pretending to be afflicted 
witli the same failing, and imitating liis iorclship's tone, 
observed, “Perliaps lie’ll tliink I did it to make his 
acquaintance. Why, I w'ould liave tlic same to 
any farmer on liis estate. I liope he wont think it 
necessary to ask me to dinner ; for I sha’ii’t accept 
his invitation!” Lord Dudley listened to him with 
earnest interest, iiiimediately comprehended the joke 
which he had liimself provoked, offered his hand with 
mueli hearty good-wdll to his companion, making every 
proper apology for his involuntary rudeness, and from 
that night the travellers became inseparable friends.’ 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION IN AMERICA. 

The following succinct account of the educational system 
in America w'as given at the November soiree of the Lan- 
cashire School Association by Mr AV^alter Ferguson: — 

A feature which strikes every visitor is the general in- 
telligence of the Americans. Except in one or two of the 
largest cities, and that chiefly among the imported popu- 
lation, there is no class to he found answering to out masses 
of unskilled labourers in town and country, whose wants 
and enjoyments are for the most part tho'so of the lower 
animals, and tlieir power to coiitrihute to the wellhcing of 
themselves, their families, and the state, little differing in 
kind or degree from ihal^of brutes or machines. The de- 
gree of elevation of the mass of the populace above this 
level varies in different states in remarkable proportion to 
the quantity and quality of poi)ular education -according 
as the coaiRMin schools of the state are best and most ex- 
tensive^ have been so the longest time. Tlie states 
may bo classed, in an educational point of view, in three 
divisions. The first comi>riscs New England and New 
York; the second, the far states of tbeSvest; and the third, 
;; .the slave states of the south and south-west. Pennsylvania 


and Now Jersey, geographically speaking, would belong to 
the first division, but their educational status is scarcely 
such as to entitle them to a place in it. 

The five old New England States, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, liliodo Island, New Hampshire, and Vermont, 
are by far the most interesting portion of the new world; 
and it is questionable if in either hemisphere a community 
of e(pial size can be found which exhibits such a model 
of moral and pliysical wellbeing as the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. These states are a striking instance of the 
vast prei>ondcrance of moral over physical elements in the 
prosperity of states. In spite of the disadvantages of soil 
and climate under which its people labour, they are better 
off and happier, and their prosperity rests on a surer foun- 
dation, than that of the states more favoured by nature. 
The New England States, with Now York which adjoins 
tliein, arc about the twelfth of the surface of the Union, 
but contain one-fourth of its population, and probably 
much more than half its wealth. This is the part of the 
country in wdiicli popular education is most w'idely diffused, 
and of the best quality. Each state has its own system : 
tliat of Massachusetts, which has afforded a model to tlie 
other New England States, and which has been recently 
ado])ted by the state of New York, with some important 
modification, is the most celebrated. It is the fruit of a 
series of eniMtnientR extending from the middle of the seveii- 
tc^enth century to the present day. Coimecticiit passed a 
law for th(* establishment of schools in 1G50, and the other 
New- England States provided at various times for the uni- 
versal instruction of their youth, in what still stands in the 
statute book of Massachusetts as the miiiiinum <if teaching 
in her schools — namely, ‘ Reading, writing, Englisli gram- 
mar, geography, arithmetic, and good behaviour.' Pre- 
viously to t]i<5 year 11147, there had been no medium of 
communication between the different common s<;hoo]s of 
the state, but each w'as supported by its own district, and 
followed its own system of education, tbe legislature iu- 
lerfeviiig no further than to exact tlic jxmalties for neglect 
of tlie school laws. In that year, liowtwer, a Board of Edu- 
cation was ai)iM>intcd, to which Mr llonieo Mann was 
nominated soen'tary, to collect and diibise information, 
and to devise and r(»eonimeiul improvements. It was 
clothed with no power but that of enforcing returns, its 
functions being to act on the local school eommitti'es by 
persuasion alone, and to lead them to improvement by 
the light which its yearly reports afforded them on the 
subject. 

The Massachnsetts system, as it at iffcsent sub.sisis, 
may be thus clcHcribed: — Its means arc derived from local 
taxes, aided by a school fund, dispensed by the state. 
Hiis fund arises from old sales of state proi>erty, and 
claims for military service, &e. allowed to the state by tlie 
United Jitates g<>veniment. It amounts at present to 
75n,0(K) dollars, and its increase is limited to a million. 
But the chief support of the schools is from local taxe s, 
which are raised by every town as, and along with, its 
municipal taxes for general purposes. The expenses may 
be thus divided: — Is/, Tlic parent provides books, sta- 
tionery, Ac. ; 2f/, The district provides school- houses, fur- 
niture, and apparatus; 3d, The town provides salaries of 
teachers ; and for this purpose, and jiroviding fuel, must 
raise a tax of at least If dollar for every child in the town 
between the ages of four and sixteen. Towns, according to 
their population, must maintain schools of different grades, 
and for longer or shorter portions o' the year, provided 
that each town raise not less than the above amount for 
each child, to be expended as above. School districts, or 
territorial subdivisions of the towns, when formed by the 
towns, and aiitliorised by a note of the town for this pur- 
pose, may elect their own district officers, raise money for 
building and repairing school-houses, and providing appa- 
ratus and libraries. Every inhabitant who has any voice 
in public affairs is recognised in the administration and 
benefits of tlie svstem. Bvery child, white or coloured, is 
entitled, as a right, to all the privileges of tlie schools and 
library of the district. The executive of the system com- 
prises three grades of officers, which, beginning with the 
lowest, are— D/, The Prudential Committee for districts; 
2^/, Tlie Town ^hool Committee for towns ; and 3c/, Tlie 
Board of Education for tlic state. — D/, The Prudential Com- 
mittee consists of one member for each district, when tlie 
town is divided into districts. They are cliosen by the 
legal voters of the town, or by those of the district, as the 
town may decide. Each member superintends a district, 
of which he must be a resident. His business is to engage 
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the teaclier, to j)rovide fuel, Bee that the school-house is in 
^(ood repair, and attend p:eiierally to such matters of 
managcirioiit as the Town Ouniiiiittce may depute to him ; 
2f/, The I'owii School Committee, which may consist of 
three, five, or seven persons, is chosen annually to super- 
intend all the schools of the town: its functions are the 
a])portioning of school money among the schools or dis- 
tricts ; examining and licensing teachers ; monthly visita- 
; tion of the schools ; regulation of text-books ; and presen- 
tation of a written report annually to the town, resjiecting 
I their own proceedings, and the condition and improvement 
of the schools : a copy of this document must bo forwarded 
to the secretary of state of the commonwcaltli, which he 
refers to the Board of Education, as part of the returns 
which, as above-described, that Board is cinpowered to 
collect; 3rf, The Board, which is the head of the syfitem, 
i consists of the governor and lieutenant-gov<;rnor of the 
i commonwealth, eiti-officiisy and eight persons appointed by 
j the governor and council. They ay)point tlieir own secrc- 
i tary, who receives a salary of 1.500 dollars, and the members 
i are reimbursed their expenses. 

j In 184.5, the amount raised by tax in th(! (iiflTercnt towns 
' ranged from the legal minimum t)f 1 j dollar for each child, 
to 7 dollars (>4 cents. Boston, the capit.al, 8tand.s third on 
; the list ; it raised 124,908 dollars, or about L.2^00, being 
; at the rate of Oj dollars for each cliild. I'he iWBoiint ex- 
pemh^d by the whole state in the same year was about 
: L.170,000, of which L. 11 5,000 was raised by tax. Tlic 
av(;ragc time of tlie schools being in operation was 7,j 
months. The aggregate of scholars of all ages was 14.0,1 o') 
in summer, and I().0,977 in winter, or about 2 in every 
.0 (if the whoh^ population. Theses cijildren were taugirt 
by 2.5211 male teaeiliers, assisted by about twice as oiany 
females, who are almost uiiivers.ally em]»l<»y(Ml in Amc^riea 
to teach the girls and younger boys. The report for 184.5 
complains mwh of irregular atttaulancc, as shown by the 
! marked dlirercueo of numbers in snmnicr and in winter ; 
.and it appe-ars from a closer caleulatjfpn, founded on the 
full population returns of the state, and the admirable 
fioliool statistics published by the Board of Education, 
that, allowing for the members attending private schools, 
about 1 in II of all the children in the state, who ought to 
be found in the jaiblic schools, was pcrmaiumtly absent 
! from them. This, and other evils which the light thrown 
oil the sulijeet l)y the operations of tlu^ Board enalih^s the 
])iiblic to detect, have since been met by prompt remedial 
mciasurea, whi(;h, I believe, have much abated, .and promise 
to remove them. 

The average of s.alaries paid to male teachers w’as Ij.77 a 
, year. To tlie female assistants, AV'^hen I mention 

that the city of Boston pays its lioad-inastcrs salaries (»f 
L.IIOO, and some as much as L.400, it must bo obvious that 
some of the country tea(diers must be very inade<iuati‘ly 
remunerated. The Jioard is turning its attention to the 
remedy of this important evil. After referring to the 
systeiiiH of education o.st.ablished in Conneetieut and Rhode 
1 : Island, Air Eerguson said that the school system of the 
I state of New York dated only from 1812, and it.^ present 
development was the fruit of recent legislation. It is 
I for the most part modelled on that of the New England 
States, hut witli important modilioations. It is made a 
separate department of the state, and has at its head a 
state superintendent. There are also superintendents of 
i counties and of towns elected hy the people. Its linaneial 
' Kystem includes contributions from a state fund of half a 
million sterling proportioned to local exertion ; and it 
differs from tho systems of New England in deriving a part 
! ; of its support from a rate levied on tho parents of the 
pupils, but assessed from the district at largo in cases of 
; poverty. It provides the most approved normal -school 
I education for its teachers ; and has in cv(?ry district a dis- 
; trict library, containing already upwards of a million of 
volumes, which are free to all the children of the state. 
Of the schools of New York ci^y, which cost annually 
about L.50,000, i can say, from jmrsoii.al observation, that 
j they are in all respects most creditable. Its iiibabitants 
! wisely remunerate their teachers so liberally, that private 
schools cannot compote with them, and arc being aban- 
doned by their best teachers. Even stationery and books 
; are furnished by the city, and children of all classes may 
I be found side by side on their bencher I never saw ehil- 
' drcii anyw'here who appeared to be better taught. A free 
! college has also been cstabliahed to receive such pupils 
■ froni the common schools as may earn that privilege by 
I their proficiency, at which they may be carried, at the 


public expense, through tho gradations of a complete uni- 
versity odiicatioii. 

Of the western states it is dilUcult to indicate anything ; 
for what is true of those wonderful countries to-day, U 
fals(} to-inorrow. Ohio has estahlishrd a system of com- 
mon schools which is said to be efficient. That of Michigan 
appears to be inferior to few of the eastern systems in its 
arrangements and results. The nucl(?uR of a general fund 
has been provided by the general government for all tho 
western states, by setting aside a tbirty-sixtli part of the 
land in each for tho support of schools. 

The state of education in the slave states appears from a 
return of tho number of white males hi eaeli statti above 
twenty-ono years of ago w’ho could not read and write... 
taken from the census of 1840, to have been at that tim, 
generally backward as cospared w'ith the western states, 
and greatly behind that of the first group. C(jnneeti(rut if 
occupies the highisst place in the return ; North Carolina ' 
the lowest, lie did not, however, place much confidence 
in the accuracy of this document. The educational aspect 
of the Ujiited States is, on tho whole, cheering to the plii- 
lanthrf^ml^ Tho evil influences which have been, and 
wliicli aroint work in that great country, and which make 
her enemies .leor, and In^r friends hliish, are rifest in tho 
least -ediic.'itcd parts of tlio country, and will no doubt be 
altogether obliterated by education. 


RIGHT OE LABOUR. 

Ox flic question now ngit.atcd, wlietber the state ought to 
provide labour for all claiming to b(! ernjiloycd, the follow- 
ing reniark.-ibly sound ;iiid jinactical spt*(;ch was lately made 
before the French Nalion.al Asstnnbly by Marius Andr6, 
an operative, .and dcjiuty of the A^ar: — 

‘Citizen Representatives — However grc.at maybe the 
tahnits of those who appear on this tribune — boweverr olo- 
(picnt tbeir W'ords — they can only give you their individual 
opinion on the (pientions whiijb are before the Asscinbly. 

I liave no elorpiencc to bring you ; but allow me, at least, 
to offer you my opinion. Labour is the sul»ject of debate,* 
and pcrlm]»s yon will Ixi glad to liavc on tliat subject the 
opinion of a working-man. Citizens, I think the Republic 
ought not to allow* tlu? providing of labour to be imposed 
on it as a duty; for in doing so she will create for herself 
an immense and permanent danger; since the w'orking-mcn 
all over France w-ould leave tlnar present cnipl(>yiiieiits on 
the slightest pretext; either from insnfli(sieney of w.ages, or 
from ])iirc conceit, and crow*d into Paris, or at least into 
tho principal manufacturing tow’ns, wdiich alreadA^ over- 
flow with operatives. Suppose an ojierative to he Jissatis- 
tied with his m.astcr, or sujipose he thinks himself not pro- 
perly apprccjiated : “ A^'cry well,” says he, “ I will go and 
find W’ork elsewh(5n?— the country owes rno work, and there- 
fore it nnist, give me work and sa he sets off for P.aris. 
AVhat w ill the Republic do with all tliesc o|>crativcs thus 
floeking to the capital? AVill it give (?vcry one of them 
the labour of his trade? AA'ill it givt^ the shoeimikcfr shoes 
to make? AVill it give tlic watclimaker w'atchcs to make? 

No ; it w'ill give them all spade-work — that is, a pretext for 
doing nothing. It will make those men lose the taste for real 
work; .and when the taste i.s once gone, it never comes back 
again. If you waiut an ex.ample of the fatal effects which 
tiic right to have work providial for them has already had 
on tlie operative population, listen to this : An employer 
in Paris had eighty opcr.atives at w’ork when file national 
workshops wore first opened ; .and his men were earning, 
on an average, four francs a day (this is equal in value to 
five shillings a day in England for a poor man). AVhen the 
national w'orkshops were opened, tlie greater part of these 
opyrativos left their master's work: for wdiat .advantage? 
you will ask me. To earn in the national workshops just 
half what they earned witli their master ! I am aw*are that > 
in this nuniher one-lialf were driven to it hy the threats | 
of the other half; but at all events it is a fact, that of i 
eighty workmen wanted at that very time by the master, I 
and to whom he was willing to jiay four francs a day, 
eight only resisted the intimidation, and were obliged to 
shut themselves up, that they might work without being 
persecuted. The rest, or at least the leaders, ja-eferred 
earning two francs a day for doing nothing^ to gritting four 
by working industriomly. It may be an unpleasant thing to 
say, hut I repeat it, the taste for labour is much sooner lost 
than ac(|uired ; an<| it is for that very reason th.at it has 
pleased Providence to eherish that taste in us by a feeling 
of necessity: it is necessity that makes the good workman. 
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just as it is good conduct which makes him successfut If 1 
doolafe myself against the right in question, 1 do so, mntlo- 
men, as a question of prudence, and not because I do not 
sympathise with the operatives. 1 ought not to be obliged 
to remind you of it, but I believe 1 spea^ if not in the : 
name of the operatives in general, at least in the name of a : 
very large number of them ; for the majority of those who 
have chosen me from among their number to be their 
deputy, think just as I do. As for the state having a duty 
imposed upon it by nature to find work for operatives, as 
far as its power extends, and even to make some extraordi> 
nary exertions when the circumstances are extraordinary, 
there can be no doubt of that ; but between saying this, 
and saying that the operatives have a right to exact labour 
^Evom the state, there’s an absolute gulf. Wliat a number of 
things a father tliinks it his dut|F to do for his children ! yet 
the children ought not to claim these things of their father 
as a right. You will tell me that nature has infused into the 
hearts of parents sentiments which induce them to perform 
these duties almost unconsciously; well, what nature could 
' not put into the hearts of employers, is supplied in another 
way, by making it their interest. There is no sort of com- 
parison between the work which is done by the operatives 
who love and esteem their master, and wliat is done by 
those who liavc cause to feci differently towards him. I am 
in the same way of opinion that it is an imperious duty in 
the state to give food to its children ; but at the same time 1 
am bound to observe that the exercise of this duty, which 
can still less bo contested than tlic duty of giving work, 
would, nevertheless, lead to very unpleasant conseiiuencea 
if you proclaimed it as a right. In the quarter where 1 live, 
when they began to make a list of those who were in w*ant, 
the number first announced was 40 ; in a few days it was 
found there were 72; and soon after, when a third list was 
made, there were 111. God forbid that I should accm to be 
bringing forward an argument here for refusing succour to 
those who arc really in want! No; 1 merely desired to show 
to what an extent the state was committing itself wlicn, 
instead of confining itself to assisting those who were a/iso- 
lulcly hi wantf it gave them the right to caxtcl this assistance. 
Gentlemen, I think I may coniine myself to those few words; 
if I were at tlie head of a shop or manufactory, I should 
give you tlie same reasons for iny opinion ; but then you 
might fairly consider them as interested reasons. AVcll, 
tljen, 1 who am speaking to you am no master : I am my- 
self an operative, who have passed all my life in labour, 
and I come to tell you that those tvho seek for labour in yood 
earnest^ hardly ci'erfuif of obtaining it. When tliat docs hai»- 
pen, and not before, then it is the dut., of the state to 
interfere ; and in such a case it is too much the interc'st of 
the state to do so, for any one to suppose tliat it will fail in 
its duty. It is witli the labour of iny own hands that 1 
have obtained the means of educating my family respect- 
ably; I have therefore a right to speak a.s I do; and I 
declare that on every occasion, if I lijive liad a comrade 
who was industrious and eobnomical, 1 liave never found 
that lie wanted work more than myself. X shall vote,> 
therefore, against operatives havbig the power of exacting 
labour from the state as a right.’ 


I'BOGRESS OF TESIFERANCE TN LONDON. 

Let US pause to indicate the movement of temperance 
by comparing the proportion of publicans to sinners against 
sobriety in former days and now. ‘ About a century ago,’ 
said Dr Colquhoun before the police committee of 1816, 
* multitudes of men and women were constantly seen rolling 
about the streets drunk;’ and it was not uncommon to 
behold such an enticement painted under a public-house 
sign as this: * You may here get drunk for a iienny, dead 
drunk for twopence, and liave clean straw for notliing!’ 
The crime became so general, that the legislature deter- 
mined to lessen it by making its commission more costly 
and diiHcult, and levied a duty of 208. per gallon on spirits, 
and prohibited their sale by retail. The result was, that 
quite as much was drupk as before ; for within two years, 
12,000 persons were convicted under the act witliin the 
bills of mortality of selling gin clandestinely. At that time 
the population of London may have been about 680,000 ; 
BO that the generality of drunkenness in London at tliat 
time may be estimated by the fact, that during two years, 
the proportion of convietions for merely selling gin illegally 
to the amount of the population was nearly 1 in 60; but 
of QoUrse many persems were each oonvicted many times. 
The decrease of the vice was not rapid; for we find that 


in 1785, to a population of about 800,000, there wore in 
London 7180 houses at which beer and spirits were sold 
— namely, 5,075 alehouses, 207 inns, 447 taverns, and 
551 coifee-houses — or a profiortion of 1 public-house to 
nearly 112 individuals. The comparison becomes more 
gratifying as wo approififii the present year. In 1810 there 
were about 1,873,000 individuals; and according to Pig- 
gott’s Directory for that year, 5840 persons, exclusive of 
wine-merchants, dealt in strong drinks, of whom there was 
therefore 1 to nearly every 321 Londoners. The present 
year shines more brightly in this respect than any of its 
predecessors. In 1849 a London population of perhaps 
2,250,000 gives encouragement to no more than 5017 pur- 
veyors of beer and spirituous liquors, exclusive of bottled- 
ale and wine-merchants, or a proportion of 1 publican to 
about every 450 individuals. We recommend these facts . 
to the especial attention of temperance societies, and trust 
they will afford encouragement for renewed exertion iii 
the excellent cause. — IhiMv News. 


THE CIIANGE-SEEKEll. 

BY CALDEll CAMPBELL. 

Wao to unknown lands would wander. 
Having health and ho])e nt home i 

From the spot where ho abideth 
Wlicrcfore shuiild the happy roam ? 

Love— like Ivy to the ruin— 

Cliiigeth where it h.ath been bred ; 

Peace of mind forbids ambitiim 
With its schemes to vex. the head. 

*Tis the spirit, disaptHdntcd 
In its wayward hopes and cares, 

That for novel pleasure secketh 
Foreign shores and new— despairs ; 

Meeting, 'ncuth the alien sunshine, 

For tiic treasures missed ut home, 

Pangs tliat^^t the weary body, 

Joys that go, and griefs that e(»me. 

* (live me change ! ’ the morbiil spirit 
Calleth, with a voice that tells 

How its inner sense hath suffered 
From tile world's pornicious spells : 

* Give me changes, give me cliauees, 

Frienilshii>H new, and new desires; 

1 would blot from memory’s pages 
Thoughts tliut scorch like fever's fires. 

* For the fields where roved my childhood, 

G ivc me scenes that have no look 

Of the garden, or the wild wood 
Where 1 studicii first Love’s book. 

Fell each tree that 'mid those forests 
Gave me shelter from the sun ; 

In their stead plant stronger foliage, 
'Neath whose shade new rivers run ! * 

Fo he says— the disappointed— 

I'ii'tHl and fretted, soured anil iiallcd ; 

Wishing still for alterations, 

Finding fears that come uncalled. 

Those who have no wish to wander 
(Lapped in ease, and rich in health; 

Look with wonder ut the longings 
That can ne’er be quenqlied by wealth. 

There is sorrow in the knowledge 
That the gayest heart may find, 

Ere the head hath gathered srow-drlft, 
Fresh desires to haunt the mind ; 

But the Loved, the Loving, Healthy, 

Hold alone Content's true gem ; 

What they know, and what they live in. 
That is all the world to them. 


REDUNDANCY OF VfORDS. 

The excess to wbioh t])e unoheokod use of redundancy 
tends may be imagined firom what the Arabian authors 
tell us, as a boast, of their tongue. Tlie lexicographer 
Mohammedes Al-Firanzabadius reckoned above fourscore 
names for honey f and 1000 for a sword; and Ebn Khalawih 
composed one volume on the 200 words expressing serpent, 
and another on tho 500 signifying a Uon,'-^~Qimrierly Revmi\ 
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EXPERIENCES OF A RARRISTER. 

THE CONTESTED MARRIAC.E. 

I HAD just escaped to my chambers one winter after- 
noon from a heavy trial ‘ at bar ’ in the King’s Bench, 
Westminster, and was poring over a case upon whicli 
an ‘ opinion * was urgently solicited, when my clerk 
entered with a letter wliich lie had been requested to 
deliver by a lady, who had called twice before during 
. the day for the purpose of seeing me. Vexed at the 
interruption, I almost snatched the letter from the 
man’s hand, hcastily broke the seal, and to my great sur- 
prise found it was from my excellent old friend Sir 
Jasper Thornely of Thornely Hall, Lancashire. It ran 
as follows 

‘ Mv Dear , The hearer of this note is a lady 

whom 1 am desirous of serving to th^' utmost extent of 
my ability. Tliat she is really the widow she represents 
herself to be, and her son consequently heir to the 
magnificent estates now in possession of the Emsdales — 
you remember liow they tripped up ray heels at the last 

i election for the borough of ! — 1 have no moral doubt 

j whatever ; hut whether her claim can be legally estab- 
lished is another affair. She will tell you the story her- 
self. It wa^ a heartless business ; but Sir Harry, who, 
you have no doubt hoard, broke his neck in a steeple- 
chase about ten months ago, was a sad wild dog. My 
advice is, to look out for a sharp, clever, persevering 
attorney, and set him upon a Imnt for evidence. If he 
succeed, I undertake to pay him a thousand pounds 
over and above his legal costs. He’ll nose it out for 
that, 1 should think ! — Yours truly, 

Jasper Thornely. 

‘ P. S. — Eiiisdale’s son, I have just heard — confound 
their impudence! — intends, upon the strength of this 
accession of property, to stand for the county against 

my old friend , at the dissolution, which cannot 

now be far off. If you don’t think one thousand pounds 
enough. I’ll double it. A cruelly, ill-used lady ! and as 
to her son, he’s the very image of the late Sir Harry 
Compton. In haste — J. T. I reopen the letter to 
enclose a cheque for a hundred pounds, which you will 
pay the attorney on account. They’ll die hard, you 
may be sure. If it could come off next assizes, we 
should spoil them for the county— J. T.’ 

‘ Assizes * — ‘ county ’ — ‘ Sir Harry Compton,* I invo- 
luntarily murmured, as I finished the perusal of my old 
friend’s incoherent epistle. * What on earth can the eccen- 
tric old foxbunter mean ? ’ * Show the lady in,’ 1 added 
in a louder tone to the clerk. . She presently appeared, 
accompanied by a remarkably handsome boy about six 
years of age, both attired in deep moi rning. The lady 
approached with a timid, furtive step and glance, as if 
she were entering the den of some grim ogret rather 
than the quiet study of a civilised lawyer of mature age. 
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I was at once struck by her singular and touching love- 
liness. I have never seen a woman that so completely 
realiscd^e highest Madona type of youthful, matronly 
beauty — Ha starlight radiance and mild serenity of 
sorrow. Her voice, too, gentle and low, had a tone of 
patient sadness in it strangely affecting. She was evi- 
dently a person, if not of high birth, of refined manners 
and cultivated mind ; and I soon ceased to wonder .it 
warm-hearted old Sir Jasi)cr’s enthusiasm in lier cause. 
Habitually, however, on my guard against first impres- 
sions, I courteously, but coldly, invited her first to a 
seat, and next to a more intelligible rcl.ation of her busi- 
ness with me th.in could be gathered from the letter of 
which she was tlic bearer. She complied, and I was 
soon in possession of the following facts and fancies : — 

Violet Dalston and her sister Emily had lived for 
several years in close and somewhat straitened retire- 
ment with tlteir father, Captain Dalston, at Hock Cot- 
tage, on the outskirts of a village about six miles dis- 
tant from Leeds, when Captain Dalston, who was an 
enthusiastic angler, introduced to liis liome a gentle- 
man about twenty-five years of ago, of handsome exte- 
rior and gentlemanly manners, with whom congeniality 
of tastes and pursuits had made him acquainted. This 
stranger was introduced to Violet (my interesting client) 
and her sister, as a Mr Henry Grainger, the son of a 
London merchant. The object of h is wanderings tlirougli 
the English counties was, he said, to recruit his health, 
which had become affected by too close application to 
business, and to gratify his taste for angling, sketching, 
and so on. He became a frequent visitor ; and the re- 
sult, after the lapse of about three months, was a pro- 
posal for the hand of Violet. His father allowed him, 
ijc stated, five hundred pounds per annum ; but in order 
not to mortally offend the old gentleman, who was deter- 
mined, if his son married at all, it should be either to rank 
or riches, it would be necessary to conceal the marriage 
till after liis death. ^ This commonplace story had been, 
it appeared, implicitly credited by Captain Dalston ; and 
Violet Dalston and Henry Grainger were united in holy 
wedlock — not at the village church near where Captain 
Dalston resided, hut in one of the Leeds churches. The 
witnesses were the bride's father and sister, and a Mr 
Bilston, a neighbour. This marriage had taken place 
rather more than seven years since, and its sole fruit 
was the fine-looking hoy who accompanied his mother 
to my office. Mr Grainger, soon after the marriage, 
persuaded the Dalstons to leave Rock Cottage, and take 
up their abode in a picturesque village in Cumberland, 
where he had purchased a small house, with some 
garden and ornamental grounds attached. 

Five years rolled awayi— not, as 1 could discern, too 
happily — when the very frequent absences of Violet’s 
husband in London, as he alleged (all her letters to him 
were directed to the post-office, St Martin’s lo Grand— 
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till called for), were suddenly greatly prolonged; and 
on his return home, after an absence of more than three 
months, he abruptly informed the family that the affairs 
of his father, who was dying, had been found to be 
greatly embarrassed, and that nothing was left for him 
and them but emigration to America, with such means 
as might be saved from the wreck of the elder Grainger’s 
property. After much lamentation and opposition on 
the part of Emily Dalston and her father, it was finally 
conceded as Violet’s husband wished ; and the emigra- 
tion was to have taken place in the following spring, 

' flenry Grainger to follow them the instant he could 
wind up his fiitlier’s affairs. About three months be- 
fore their intended departure — this very time tw^elvo- 
nionth, us nearly as may be — Captain Dalston was sud- 
denly called to London, to close the eyes of an only 
sister. This sad duty fulfilled, he was about to return, 
when, passing towards dusk down St James Street, he 
saw llenry Grainger, liabited in a remarkable sporting- 
dress, standing with several other gentlemen at the door 
of one of the club-houses. Hastening across the street 
to accost him, he was arrested for a minute or so h}*^ a 
lino of carriages which turned sharply out of Piccadilly; 
and when he reach the other side, young Mr Grainger 
and his companions had vanished. He inquired of the 
porter, and was assured that no Mr Grainger, senior 
or junior, was known there. Persisting that he had 
seen him standing within the doorway, and describing 
his dress, the man with an insolent laugh exclaimed 
that the gentleman who wore that dress was ilie famous 
sporting baronet, Sir Harry Compton ! 

Pewlldered, and suspecting ho hardly knew what, 
Captain Dalston, in defiance of young Grainger’s oft- 
iterated iuj unctions, determined to cull at his father’s 
residence, which ho had always understood to be in 
Leadenliali Street. No such name was, however, 
known there; and an examination, to which he was 
advised, of the ‘ Commercial Directory ’ failed to dis- 
cover the whereabout of the pretended London mer- 
chant. Heart-sick and sjjirit- wearied, Captain Dalston 
returned home only to die. A violent cold, caught > 
by imprudently riding in such bitter weather as 
it then was, on tlie outside of the coach, aggravated 
by distress of mind, brought his already enfeebled 
frame to the grave in less than two months after his 
arrival in Cumberland, lie left his daughters utterly | 
unprovided for, except by the legal claim which the 
eldest possessed on a man who, he feared, would 
turn out to be a worthless impostor. The penalty he 
X)aid for consenting to so imprudent a marriage was 
indeed a heavy and hitter one. Months passed away, 
and still no tidings of Violet’s h;jshand reached the 
sisters’ sad and solitary home. At length, stimulated 
by apprehensions of approaching destitution — whose 
foot was already on the threshold— -and desirous of gra- 
tifying a whim of Emily’s, Violet consented to visit the 
neighbourhood of Compton Castle (the seat, her sister 
had ascertained, of the ’ celebrated sporting baronet,’ as 
the porter called him) on their way to London, where 
they had relatives who, though not rich, might possibly 
be able to assist them in obtaining some decent means 
of maintenance. They alighted at the ‘ Compton Arms,* 
and the first object which met the astonished gaze of 
the sisters as they entered the principal sitting-room of 
the inn was a full-length portrait of Violet’s husband, 
in the exact sporting-dress described to them by their 
father. An ivory tablet attached to the lower part of 
the frame informed the gazer that the picture was a 
copy, by permission, of the celebrated portrait by Sir 


Thomas Lawrence, of Sir Harry Compton, Baronet. 
They were confounded, overwhelmed, bewildered. Sir 
Harry, they found, had been killed about eight months 
previously in a steeple-chase ; and the castle and estates 
had passed, in default of direct issue, to a distant rela- 
tive, Lord Emsdale. Their story was soon bruited 
about ; and, in the opinion of many persons, was con- 
firmed beyond reasonable question by the extraordinary 
likeness they saw or fancied between Violet’s son and 
the deceased baronet. Amongst others, Sir Jasper 
Thornely was .a firm believer in the identity of Henry 
Grainger and Sir Harry Compton ; but unfortunately, 
beyond the assertion of the sisters that the portrait of 
Sir Harry was young Grainger’s portrait, the real or 
imaginary likeness of the child to his reputed father, 
and some score of letters addressed to Violet by her 
husband, whicli Sir Jasper persisted were in Sir Harry’s 
handwriting, though few others did (the hand, I saw at 
a glance, was a disguised one), not one tittle of evi- 
dence had he been able to procure for love or money. 
As a last resource, he had consigned the case to me, and 
the vulpine sagacity of a London attorney. 

I suppose my countenance must be what is called a 
‘ speaking ’ one, for I had made no reply in words to 
this statement of a case upon which I and a ‘ Loudon 
attorney ’ were to ground measures for wresting a imig- 
nificeiit estate from the clutch of a powerful nobleman, 
and by ‘ next assizes * too— when the lady’s beautiful 
eyes lillcd with tears, and turning to her child, she 
murmured in that gentle, agitating voice of hers, ‘ J\Ty 
poor boy!* The words I was about to utter died on.my 
tongue, and I remained silent for several minutes. After 
all, thought I, this lady is evidently sincere in her 
expressed conviction that Sir Harry Compton was her 
husband. If her surmise be correct, evidence of the 
truth may perhaps be obtained by a keen search for it ; ! 

and since Sir Jiisper guarantees the expenses 1 i 

rang the bell. ‘ Step over to Cursitor Street,’ said I to 
the clerk as soon as he entered ; ‘ and if Mr Ferret is 
within, ask him to step over immediately.’ Ferret was 
just the man for such a commission. lndefatigable> j 
resolute, sharp-witted, and of a ceaseless, remorseless ; 
activity, a secret or a fact had need be very profoundly 
hidden for him not to reach and fish it up. I have 
heard solemn doubts expressed by attorneys opposed to j 
him as to w'hetlier he ever really and truly slept at all 
— that is, a genuine Christian sleep, ns distinguished 
from a merely caiilno one, with one eye always half open. 
Mr Ferret had been fo|? many years Mr Simpkins’ 
managing clerk ; but ambition, and the increasing re- 
quirements of a considerable number of young Ferrets, 
determined him on commencing business on his own 
account ; and about six months previous to the period 
of which I am now writing, a brass door-plate in Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, informed the public that Samuel 
Ferret, Esq., Attorney -at -Law, might be consulted 
within. 

Mr Samuel Ferret was fortunately at home; and 
after a very brief -interval, made his appearance, enter- 
ing with a short professional bow to me, and a very 
profound one to the lady, in whom his quick gray eye 
seemed intuitively to espy a client. As soon as he was 
seated, I handed him Sir Jasper’s letter. He perused 
it carefully three times, examined the seal attentively, 
and handed it back with — ^*An excellent letter as far 
as it goes, and very much to the point. You intend, 1 
suppose, that I should undertake this little aflair?’ 

* Yes, if, after hearing the lady’s case, you feel dis- 
posed to venture upon it’ 
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Mr Samuel Ferret’s note-book was out in an instant ; 
and the lady, uninterrupted by a syllable from him, re- 
told her story. 

‘ Good, very good, as far as it goes,* remarked undis- 
mayed Samuel Ferret when she concluded; *only it 
can scarcely bo said to go very far. Moral presump- 
tion, which, in our courts unfortunately, isn’t worth a 
groat Never mind. Magna est Veritas^ and so on. 
When, madam, did you say Sir Harry-— Mr Grainger— 
first began to urge emigration?’ 

‘Between two and three years ago.* 

‘ Have the goodness, if you please, to hand me the 
baronetage.’ I did so. ‘ Good,’ resumed Ferret, after 
turning over the leaves for a few seconds, ‘ very good, 
as far as it goes. It is now just two years and eight 
months since Sir Harry succeeded his uncle in the title 
and estates. You would no doubt soon have heard, 
madam, that your liusband was dead. Truly the heart 
of man is deceitful above all things, and desperately 

wicked; and yet such conduct towards such a lady’ 

Ferret intended no mere compliment; he was only 
giving utterance to the thoughts passing through his 
brain ; but his client’s mounting colour warned him to 
change the topic, which he very adroitly did. ‘ You 
i intend, of course,’ said lie, addressing me, ‘ to proceed at 
law? No rumble-tumble through tlie spiritual courts?’ 

‘Certainly, if sufficient evidence to justify such a 
course can be obtained.’ 

‘ Exactly : Doe, demise of Compton, versus Emsdalc ; 
action in ejectment, judgment of ouster. Oiir friend 
Doe, madam — a very accommodating fellow is Doc — 
will, if we siKJceed, put you in possession as natural 
guardian of your son. Well, sir,’ turning to me, ‘ 1 may 
as Avell give you an acknowleflgrucnt for that cheque. 
1 undertake the business, and shall, if possible, be off to 
Leeds by this evening’s mail.’ The acknowledgment 
was given, and Mr Ferret, pocketing the cheque, de- 
parted in high glee. 

‘ The best man, madam, in all broad. London,’ said 1 
in answer to Mrs Grainger’s somewhat puzzled look, 
‘ you could havo retained. Fond us he seems, and in 
fai:t is, of money — what sensible person is not? — Lord 
Emsdale could not bribe him with his earldom, now 
that he is fairly engaged in your behalf, I will not say 
to betray you, but to abate his indefatigable activity in 
furtherance of your interests. Attorneys, madani, be 
assured, wliatever nursery talcs may teach, have, tlie 
very sharpest of them, their points of honour.’ Tlio 
lady and licr son departed, and 1 turned again to the 
almost forgotten ‘ ease.’ 

Three weeks had nearly glided by, and still no tidings 
of Mr Ferret. Mrs Grainger, and her sister Emily 
Dalston, a very charming person, had called repeatedly ; 
but as I of course had notblng to communicate, they 
w'crc still condemned to languish under the heart-sick- 
ness caused by hope deferred. At last our emissary 
made his wislied-for appearance. 

‘Well, Mr Ferret,’ said I, on entering my library, 
where I found him composedly awaiting my arrival, 
‘ what success ?’ 

‘ AVhy, nothing of much consequence as yet,’ replied 
he ; * I am, you know, only, as it were, just commencing 
tlic investigation. The Leeds parson that married them 
is dead, and the old clerk is paralytic, and has lost his 
memory. If, however, they w'ere both alive, and in sound 
health of mind and body, they should, I fancy, help us 
but little, as Bilston tells me neither the Dalstons nor 
Grainger had ever entered the church till the morning 
of the wedding; and they soon afterwards removed to 
Cumberland, so that it is scarcely possible cither parson 
or clerk could prove that Violet Dalston was married to 
Sir Harry Compton. A very intelligent fellow is Bil- 
ston : he was present at the marriage, you remember ; 
and a glorious witness, if he had on.y something of 
importance to depose to; powdered hair and a. pigtail, 
double chin, and six feet in girth at least ; highly respect- 
able-capital witness, very — only, unfortunately, be 


can only testify that a person calling himself Grainger 
married Violet Dalston ; not much in that ! * 

* So, then, your three weeks' labour has been entirely 
thrown away !* 

‘ Not so fast — not so fast— you jump too hastily at 
conclusions. The Cumberland fellow that sold Grainger 
the house — only the equity of redemption of it, by the 
way— there’s a large mortgage on it— can prove nothing. 
Nobody about there can, except the surgeon ; he can 
prove Mrs Grainger’s accouchement — that is something. 
I have been killing myself every evening this last Aveek 
with grog and tobacco smoke at the “ Comi)ton Arms,” 
in the company of tlie castle servants, and if the calves’ 
heads had known anything essential, I fancy 1 should 
have wormed it out of them. They have, however, 
kindly furnished me with a scrawl of introduction to tlie 
establishment now in town, some of whom 1 shall have 
the honour to meet, in the character of an out-and-out 
liberal sgjrting gentleman, at the “Albemarle Anns” 
this evwpg. I want to get hold of his confidential 
valet, if h^iad one — those go-a-Iiead fellows generally 
have — a Swiss, or some other foreign animal.’ 

‘ Is this all?’ 

‘ Why, no,’ rejoined Ferret, with a sharp twinkle of 
his sharp gray eye, amounting almost to a wink ; ‘ there 
is one circumstanee which 1 cannot help thinking, though 
I scarcely know wliy, will put us, by the help of patience 
and perseverance, on the riglit track. In a corner of 
the registry of marriage there is written Z. Z. in bold 
letters. In no other part of the book docs this occur. 
What may that mean ? ’ 

‘Had the incumbent of the living a curate at the 
time?* 

‘ No. On that point I am unfortunately too well 
satisfied. Neither are there names with such ini- 
tials in any of the Leeds churchyards. Still this Z. Z. 
may be of importance, if wo could but discover who he 
is. But how? — that is the question. Advertise? Show 
our hands to the ojiposite players, and find if Z. Z. is 
really an entity, and likely to bo of service, that whc?n 
we want him in court, he is half way to America. No, 
no ; that would never do.’ 

Mr Ferret I saw was getting into a brown study ; .and 
as I had pressing business to despatch, I got rid of him 
as speedily as I could, quite satisfied, s])itc of Z. Z., that 
Mrs Grainger’s chance of becoming Lady Compton was 
about equal to mine of ascending the British throne 
some fine day. 

Two days afterwards I received the following note : — 

‘ Dear Sir— Z. Z. is the man ! I’m off to Shropshire. 
Back, if possible, the day after to-morrow. Not a word 
even to the ladies. Huzza ! In haste, 

Samuel Ferret.’ 

What could this mean ? Spite of Mr Ferret’s injunc- 
tion, 1 could not help informing the sisters, who culled 
soon after I had received the note, that a discovery, 
esteemed of importance by our emissary, had been made ; 
and they returned home with lightened hearts, after 
agreeing to repeat their visit on the day Mr Ferret had 
named for his return. 

On reaching my chambers about four o’clock in the 
afternoon of that day, I found the ladies there, and in a 
state of great excitement. Mr Ferret, my clerk had 
informed them, had called twice, and seemed in the 
highest spirits. We had wasted but a few minutes 
in conjectures when Mr Ferret, having ascended tlie 
stairs two or three at a time, burst, sans c6rimonie^ into 
the apartment. 

‘ Good-day. sir. Lady Comptott, your most obedient 
servant ; madam, yours ! All right ! Only just in time 
to get the writ sealed ; served it myself a quarter of an 
hour ago, just as his lordship) was getting into his 
carriage. Not a day to lose; just in time. Capital! 
Glorious!’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr Ferret?’ exclaimed Emily 
Dalston : her sister was too agitated to speak. 

‘What do 1 mean? Let us all four step, sir, into 
your inner sanctum, and I’ll soon tell you what I mean.’ 
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We adjourned, accordingly, to an inner and more 
private room. Our conference lasted about half an hour, 
at the end of which the ladies took their leave : Lady 
Compton, her beautiful features alternately irradiated 
and clouded by smiles and tears, murmuring in a broken, 
agitated voice, as she shook hands with me, .* You see, 
sir, he intended at last to do us justice.’ 

The news that an action had been brought on behalf 
of an infant son of the late Sir Harry Compton against 
the Earl of Emsdale, fur the recovery of the estates in 
the possession of that nobleman, produced the greatest 
excitement ip the part of the county where the property 
ivas situated. The assize town was crowded, on the day 
the trial was expected to come on, by the tenantry of the 
late baronet and their families, with whom the present 
landlord was by no means popular. As I passed up the 
principal street, towards the court-house, accompanied 
by my junior, I was received with loud Imrraings and 
waving of handkerchiefs, something after the manner, I 
suppose, in whicli chivalrous steel-clad knights, about 
to do battle in behalf of distressed damsels, were formerly 
received by the misctillaiieous spectators of the lists. 
Numerous favours, cockades, streamers, of the Compton 
colours, used in election contests, purple and orange, 
were also slyly exhibited, to bo more ostentatiously dis- 
played if the Emsdale party should be beaten. On 
entering the court, I found it crowded, as we say, to 
the ceiling. Not oiilj' every seat, hut every inch of 
standing-room that could bo obtained, was occupied, 
and it was w'ith great difficulty the ushers of the court 
preserved a sufficiently clear space for the ingress and 
egress of witnesses and counsel. Lord Emsdale, pale 
and anxious, spite of manifest effort to appear con- 
temptuously indifferent, sat near the judge, who bad 
just entered the court. The Archbishop of York, whom 
we had subpoonaed, why, his Grace had openly declared, 
he knew not, was also' of course accommodated with a 
seat on the bench. A formidable bar, led by the cele- 
brated Mr S , was, I saw, arrayed against us, though 

what the case was they had to meet, so well had Ferret 
kept his secret^ they knew no more than did their horse- 
hair wigs. Ferret had solemnly enjoined the sisters to 
silence, and no hint, I need scarcely say, was likely to 
escape my lips. The jury, special of course, were in at- 
tendance, and the case, ‘ Doe, demise of Compton vtn'stis 
Emsdale,’ having been called, they were duly sworn to 
try the issue. My junior, Mr Iframpton, was just rising 
*to state the case,’ as it is technically called, when a 
tremendous shouting, rapidly increasing in volume and 
distinctness, and mingled with the sound of (carriage 
wheels, was lieard approaching, and presently Mr ISaiimcl 
Ferret appeared, followed by .Lady Compton and her 
son, the rear of the party brought up by Sir Jasper 
Thoniely, whose jolly fox-hunting face shone like a 
full-blown peony. The lady, though painfully agitated, 
looked charmingly ; and the timid, appealing glance she 
unconsciously, as it were, threw round the court, would, 
in a doubtful case, have secured a verdict. * Very well 

got up, indeed,’ said Mr S , in a voice sufficiently 

loud for the jury to hear—* very efroctively managed, 
upon my word.’ We were, however, in too good-humour 
to heed taunts ; and .as soon as silence was restored, Mr 
Frampton briefly stated the case, and J rose to address 
the jury. My speech was purposely brief, business-like, 
and confident. 1 detailed the circumstances of the 
marriage of Violet Dalston, then only eighteen years of 
age, with a Mr Grainger ; the birtii of a son ; and sub- 
sequent disappearance of the husband; concluding by 
an assurance to the jury that 1 should prove, by incon- 
trovertible evidence, diat Grainger was no other person 
than the late Sir Harry Compton, baronet. This address 
by no means lessened the vague apprehensions of the 
other side. A counsel that, with such materials for 
eloquence, disdained having recourse to it, must needs 
have a formidable case. The smiling countenances of 
Mr S — and lus brethren became suddenly overcast, 
and the pallor and agitation of Lord Emsdale sensibly 
increased. 


We proved our case clearly, step by step ; the mar- 
I riage, the accouchement, the handwriting of Grainger 
— ^Bilston proved this— to the letters addressed to his 
wife, were clearly established. The register of the 
marriage was produced by the present clerk of the 
Leeds church ; the initials Z. Z. were pointed out ; and 
at my suggestion the book was deposited for the pur- 
poses of the trial with the clerk of the court. Not a 
w^ord of cross-examination had passed the lips of our 
learned friends on the other side: they allowed our 
evidence to pass as utterly indifferent. A change was 
at hand. 

Otir next witness was James Kirby, groom to the 
late baronet and to the present earl. After a few un- 
important questions, I asked him if he had ever seen 
that gentleman before, pointing to Mr Ferret, who stood 
up for the more facile recognition of his friend Kirb 3 ^ 

* Oh yes, he remembered the gentleman well ; and a 
very nice, good-natured, soft sort of a gentleman lie 
was. He treated witness at the “Albemarle Arms,” 
London, to as much brandy and water as he liked, out 
of respect to his late master, whom the gentleman 
seemed uncommon fond of.’ 

* Well, and what return did you make for so much 
liberality V 

* Return ! very little I do assure ye. I told un how 
many horses Sir Ifarry kept, and how many races he 
won ; but I couldn’t tell un much more, pump as much 
as lie would, because, do ye see, I didn’t know no more.* 

An audible titter from the other side greeted the 

witness as he uttered the last sentence. Mr S , 

with one of his complacent glances at the jury-box, 
remarking in a sufficiently loud whisper, * That he had 
never heard a more conclusive reason for not telling in 
his life.’ 

‘ Did you mention that you were present at the death 
of the late baronet ? ’ 

‘Yes I did. I told un that I were within about 
three hundred yards of late master when he had tliat 
ugly fall; and that when 1 got up to un, he sort of 
pulled roe down, and whispered hoarse-like, “ .Send for 
Reverend Zachariah Zimmerman.” 1 remembered it, 
it was sich an outlandish name like.* 

‘ Oh, oh,’ thought I, as Mr S reached across the 

table for the parish register, * Z. Z. is acquiring signill • 
cance I perceive.’ 

‘Well, and what did this gentleman say to that?’ 

‘ Say ? Why, nothing particular, only seemed quite 
joyful ’mazed like ; and when I asked un why, he said 
it was such a comfort to find Jiis good friend Sir Harry 
had such pious thoughts in his last moments.’ 

The laugh, quickly suppressed, that followed these 
words, did not come from our learned friends on the 
other side. 

* Sir Harry used those words ?* 

* He did ; but as he died two or three minutes after, 
it were of course no use to send for no parson what- 
somever.’ 

‘ Exactly, That will do, unless the other side have 
any questions to ask.’ No question was put, and the 
witness went down. * Call,’ said 1 to tiie crier of the 
court—* call the Reverend Zachariah Zimmerman.’ 

This was a bomb-shell. Lord Emsdale, the better to 
conceal his agitation, descended from the bench and 
took his seat beside liis counsel. The Reverend Zacha- 
riah Zimmerman, examined by Mr Frampton, deponed 
in substance as followiy — * lie was at present rector of 
Dunby, Shropshire, ana had been in holy orders more 
than twenty years. Was on a visit to the Reverend 
Mr Crainby at Leeds seven years ago, when one morn- 
ing Mr Cramby, being much indisposed, requested him 
to perform the marriage ceremony for a young couple 
then waiting in church. He complied, and joined in 
wedlock Violet Dalston and Henry Grainger. Tlie 
bride was the lady now pointed out to him in court ; 
the bridegroom he had discovered, about two years 
ago, to be no other than the late .Sir Harry Conipt(m, 
baronet. The initials Z. Z. were his, and written by 
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him. The parish clerk, a failinfir old man, had not 
officiated at the marriage ; a nephew, he believed, had 
acted for him, but he had entered the marriage in the 
usual form afterwards.* 

* How did you ascertain that Henry Grainger was the 
late Sir Harry Compton ? ’ 

* I was introduced to Sir Harry Compton in London, 
at the house of the Archbishop of York, by his Grace 
himself.’ 

‘ I remember the incident distinctly, Mr Zimmer- 
man,* said ids Grace from the bench. 

* Besides which,* added the rector, ‘ ray present living 
was presented to me, about eighteen months since, by 
the deceased baronet. 1 must furtlier, in justice to my- 
self, explain that I, immediately after the introduction, 
sought an elucidation of the mystery from Sir Harry ; 
and he then told me that, in a freak of youthful passion, 
he had married Miss Dalston in the name of Grainger, 
fearing his uncle’s displeasure should it reach his cars ; 
that his wife had died in her first confinement, after 
giving birth to a still-born child, and he now wished 
the matter to remain in oblivion. He also showed me 
several letters, which I then believed genuine, confirm- 
ing his story. I heard no more of the matter till waited 
upon by the attorney for the plaintiff, Mr Ferret.* 

A breathless silence prevailed during the delivery of 
this evidence. At its conclusion, the dullest brain in 
court comprehended that the cause was gained ; and a 
succession of cheers, which could not be suppressed, rang 
through the court, and were loudly echoed from with- 
out, Sir Jasper’s voice sounding liigh above all the rest. 
Suddenly, too, as if by magic, almost everybody in coiirt, 
save the jury and counsel, were decorated with orange 
and purple favours, and a perfect shower of them fell at 
the feet and about the persons of Lady Compton, her 
sister, who had by this time joined her, and the infant 
Sir Henry. As soon as the expostulations and menaces 
of the judge had restored silence and order, his lordship, 
addressing Tx)rd Emsdale’s senior counsel, said, ‘Well, 
Brother S , what course do you propose to adopt?’ 

* My lord,* replied Mr S after a pause, * I and my 

learned friends have thought it our duty to advise Lord 
Kmsdale that further opposition to the plaintiff ’s claim 
would prove ultimately futile; and Ihave^ therefore to 
announce, my lord and gentlemen of the jury, that we 
acquiesce in a verdict for the plaintiff.* 

* You have counselled w-isoly,* replied his lordship. 

* Gentlemen of the jury, you w’ill of course return a ver- 
dict for the plaintiff.* 

The jury hastily and joyfully assented : the verdict 
WAS recorded, and the court adjourned for an hour in 
the midst of tumultuous excitement. The result of the 
trial Hew through the crowd outside like wdldfire ; and 
when Lady Compton and her son, after struggling 
tlirough the densely -crowded court, stepped into Sir 
Jasper’s carriage, which was in waiting at the door, the 
entliusiastic uproar that ensued— the hurraing, shout- 
ing, waving of hats and handkerchiefs — deafened and 
bewildered one ; and it was upwards of an hour ere the 
slow-moving chariot reached Sir Jasper’s mansion, 
though not nioro than half a mile distant from the 
town. Mr Ferret, mounted on the box, and almost 
smothered in purple and orange, was a conspicuous 
object, and a prime favourite with the crowd. The 
next day Lord Emsdalc, glad, doubtless, to quit the 
neighbourhood as speedily as possible, left the castle,, 
giving Lady Compton immediate possession. The joy 
of the tenantry was unbounded ; and under the wakeful 
superintendence of Mr Ferret, til claims against Lord 
Fmsdale for received rents, dilapidations, &c. were ad- 
justed, we may be sure, not adversely to his client’s 
interests ; though he frequently complained, not lialf so 
satisfactorily as if Lady Compton had not interfered, 
with what Mr Ferret deemed misplaced generosity in 
the matter. 

As I was obliged to proceed onwards with the circuit, 
I called at Compton Castle to take leave of my interest- 
ing and fortunate client a few days after her installa- 


tion there. I was most gratefully received and enter- 
tained, As I shook hands at parting, her ladyship, 
after pressing upon me a diamond ring of great value, 
said, whilst her charming eyes filled with regretful, 3 'et 
joyful tears, ‘ Do not forget that poor Henry intended 
at last to do us justice.* Prosperity, thought I, will not 
spoil that woman. It has not, ns the world, were I 
authorised to communicate her real name, would readily 
acknowledge. 

GOSSIP ON MINERALS. 

A VERY attractive volume is before us, professing to 
convey ‘ such information on the more important 
rals and their uses as an inquiring mind may bo desirous 
of possessing without going minutely into the subject.’* 
The only fault we have to find with the execution of 
the task, is the epistolary blending of scientific and 
young-ladyish gossip. The author, in revising his let- 
ters for the public, should have been satisfied with the 
former yjrhich is in reality so amusing, as to make the 
small-t%>with his fair cousin, his dearest Florence, 
vexatiously^ insipid. A book of this kind is usually 
passed over by reviewers with a general sentence of 
commendation; but in the present case we think it 
better, both for author and reader, to give some examples 
of the kind of entertainment with which it abounds. 

In treating of the salts, Mr Jackson does not fail to 
remark to his fair correspondent that the smelling- 
bottle she tliinks so elegant an appendage is filled from 
the refuse of the stable; tbe volatile sal ammoniac, 
thougli a solid white salt, being formed by the union of 
two aeriform bodies — carbonic acid gas and ammoniacal 
gas— obtained from animal and vegetable matters in a 
state of putrefaction. 

Potash, another alkaline salt, but of very different 
properties, is likewise obtained from the most wortblens 
rubbish. Tlie thistles, potato-stalks, &c. from which it 
is made are burnt, and the salts contained in their ashes 
dissolved by the admixture of w'atcr. Tl»c water, on 
being drawn off, is evaporated, and what remains is the 
potash of commerce. This, with nitric acid, forms salt- 
petre, of such extensive use in the manufacture of glass 
and the murder of men. Saltpetre is found among 
minerals, united with nitric acid ; but perhaps the 
greater part is obtained from the produce of the rub- 
bish-heap .and dunghill, left to rot in the open air, and 
the liquor which is the result filtered and crystallised. 

The salts wdiich exist in solution in the sea (the 
greater part of which is common culinary salt), would 
cover all Europe and its islands and waters to the height 
of about 1 6,t)00 feet. Near Montserrat in Spain there is 
a mass of compact salt .'iOO feet high, and 1G,000 feet in 
circumference ; and in other parts of the world there are 
likewise vast aggregations of the same mineral. Tlie 
rock-salt of Kinnan is so hard, that it is employed, like 
stone, for building purposes. In the famous salt-mines 
of Wieliczka in Poland, ‘there exists in the first or 
upper storey a chapel, wholly sculptured out of the salt, 
and dedicated to St Anthony. This chapel is 30 feet 
long by 24 in breadth, and 18 in height ; the altar and 
steps, the candelabra and other ornaments, the twisted 
columns that sustain the roof, the pulpit, the crucifix, 
and the statues of the Virgin and of St Aiitliony, are 
all sculptured in salt, as is also a statue of Sigismund, 
king of Poland.’ 

The earthy salt, alum, is produced in great abundance 
both by nature and art. It is used in dyeing, candle- 
making, preparing leather, &.c. and renders paper and 
wood almost incombustible. Alum is the great secret 
of our fire-kings ; for when redifbed with common salt 
to an impalpable pow'der, and several coats of it, mixed 
with spirits of wine, spread upon the hand, we may 
grasp a red-hot iron without inconvenience. 

The various forms of carbonate of lime— mountains, 

* Minerals and their Uses. In a Series of Letters to a Lady. By 
J. R. Jackson, F.R.B. London : Parker. 184.Q. 
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marble temples cind statues, pearls and coral, form an 
interesting part of the subject. The caverns contained 
in limestone rocks are frequently adorned with stalag- 
mites in the form of pyramids, cplumns, altars, organ- 
pipes, vases, and flowers. Th^s^ stalagmites rise from 
the bottom, being formed of the sediment deposited by 
the drops iVom above, and are eventually met by the 
stalactites from the roof. This process goes on till tlie 
cavern is filled up, and becomes a solid deposit of ala- 
baster. The fine ladies of antiquity kept their cos- 
metics in vessels of alabastrite, or gypseous alabaster ; 
‘while the Roman ladies applied the calcareous ala- 
baster to the purpose of lachrymatories, or vases for 
receiving the tears they shed fbr their deceased hus- 
bands. The same material was used for cinerary 
urns to preserve the ashes of the dead. The fluate 
of lime, commonly called fluor spar, imitates very 
beautifully the emerald, sapphire, and other gems; 
but it is comparatively soft, being scratched even by 
rock-crystal. Its fluoric acid, however, when disen- 
gaged, has the power in turn of dissolving the crystal. 
* The fluate of lime is phosphorescent by heat, and in a 
darkened room it shines with a very beautiful-coloured 
light. If, then, you have the iron stove of your boudoir 
studded ill any fanciful manner, as, for instance, 
in the form of a wreath of leaves and flowers with 
various-coloured pieces of fluor spar, you will have a 
pretty object in the day-time ; and wlieii at night your 
lamp is extinguished, the garland will show with a soft 
and exquisitely-beautiful effect, of which you may form 
some idea by pounding some of the green Derbj’sliire 
spar, and placing it in the dark on a heated shovel.’ 

The gems are represented still more closely, bcc.n.nsc 
with greater hardness, by quartz. When of a violet 
colour, this is called ametliyst ; red, it is the Bohemian 
or Silesian ruby ; yellow, it is the Scotch topaz or cairn- 
gorm, Ac. } but when perfectly pure or colourless, it is 
rock-crystal. A mass of Alpine rock-crystal, weighing 
eight hundredweight, was taken by the French in Italy, 
and brought to Paris in 1797. Sometimes it is suscep- 
tible of a flne polish, and is termed Bohemian, British, 
Irish, Ac. diamonds. ‘The most beautiful work exe- 
cuted in rock-crystal is, in the opinion of Mr Sage, an 
urn nine inches and a-half in diameter, and nine inches 
high, and of which tlie pedestal was taken from the 
same block. This vase is enriched witl: carvings and 
masks, and the history of the intoxication of Noiili, all 
most admirably sculptured. This splendid piece of 
workmanship, which belonged to the king of France, 
cost upwards of L.4000.’ 

The variety of rock-crystal called the amethyst takes 
its name from a Greek word signifying ‘ that which is 
not drunk,’ tlic ancients having believed that one might 
drink wine out of an amethyst vessel without any risk 
of intoxication. ‘ They also thought that by wearing 
this stone they could foresee future events in dreams, 
that it drove away evil thoughts, assured presence of 
mind, and secured the favour of princes ; and when 
adorned with figures of the sun or moon, it was worn as 
a charm against poisons.’ The following is mentioned 
in the ‘ Curiosities of Literature:’ — ‘There was found 
on an amethyst a number of marks or indentations 
which had long perplexed antiquaries, more particu- 
larly as similar marks or indents were frequently found 
on ancient monuments. It was agreed on (and as no 
one could understand them, all would be satisfied) that 
they were secret hieroglyphics. It, however, occurred 
to the Frencfh antiquary Pieresc that these marks were 
nothing more than holes for small nails, which had for- 
merly fastened Uttlc laminae that represented so many 
Greek letters. This nint of his own suggested to him 
to draw lines from one hole to another, and he beheld 
the amethyst reveal the name of the sculptor, and the 
frieze of the temple the name of the god. This curious 
discovery has been since frequently applied.’ 

The agate called carnelian is much valued by some 
of the Eastern nations. The Arabs believe that it stops 
bleeding when applied to the part. ‘ lu order to test it, 


they wrap it up in paper, which, on the application of a 
hot coal, should not burn, if the stone be good. M. Re- 
naud tells us that he has often seen the people of the 
East perform a similar operation with perfect success. 
They cover the carnelian with their handkerchief, and 
then bring it to the flame of a taper as if they would 
burn it ; but the handkerchief resists the most ardent 
flame, and even remains perfectly white.* Mohammed 
declared that he who sealed with a carnelian would 
always be in a state of blessedness and joy ; but Mr 
Jackson tried both experiments, and without success. 

Agates occasionally represent with wonderful accu- 
racy the appearance of faces, figures, and other objects. 
‘ Pliny speaks of an agate belonging to King Pyrrhus 
which represented the nine Muses, with Apollo in the 
midst holding a lyre; the whole being most perfect, 
though a mere freak of nature. Majolus informs us that 
there is in Venice an agate on w'hich is the figure of a 
man thus drawn by the hand of nature. It is also said 
that in the Church of St John, at Pisa, there is a stone 
of the same kind, representing an old hermit in a desert, 
seated on the banks of a stream, and holding in his hand 
a little bell, just in the way St Anthony is generally 
painted.’ A Scotch friend of Mr Jackson possessed an 
agate ‘ on which was the most admirably perfect repre- 
sentation of the sun setting beneath the sea. The lower 
half of the stone was in parallel lines of light gray, blue 
and white interspersed, in the way calm water is painted. 
On the upper edge of this, and exactly in the middle, 
M'as seen lialf of the sun’s disk, from which rays di- 
verged, filling up the rest of the stone. But the most 
remarkable agate of this kind 1 ever saw was in the 
possession of the Dominicans, in one of their convents 
abroad. It represented a most admirable portrait of 
Louis XVI, in profile, with a blood-coloured creseent- 
formed streak right across the throat. There were also 
other marks having allusion to that monarch, but which 
I do not now remember.’ 

Flints furnish their share of gossip. A good work- 
man can make .500 gun-flint.s in the day ; but, as if in 
punishment for the preparation of so miBchievous an 
agent, he dies early — before thirty years of age— of con- 
sumption, brought on by inhaling the llinty dust. In 
striking fire with flint and steel, the result, we all knovr, 
is a quantity of sparks and little brilliant eoruKcalions. 
‘ In order to know what these really are, let the blows 
be given over a sheet of paper, and then examine with 
a magnifier the small particles tliat have fallen on the 
paper; you will find them to be of three kinds. 
minute sx)linters of the flint struck off by the blow, and 
which remain unaltered; secondly^ little chips of steel 
of an irregular form, but also unaltered; and thirdly, 
small round bodies, ten times smaller than a pin’s head : 
these latter have the appearance of a scoria or cinder, 
and being hollow, may be crushed with the nail like 
little globes of glass. These have generally been taken 
for little bullets of melted iron, but M. Brard suspects 
them to be a combination of silica and iron, a true scoria, 
attractable by the magnet ; the heat produced by the 
blow being sufiicient to heat the steel- chips red-hot, 
and effect the combination of the silica and iron in the 
smaller molecules, which are those that coruscate in 
little brilliant stars with a hissing noise.’ 

The preparation of the beautiful and costly pigment 
known by the name of ultra -marine is described as 
follows: — ‘The pieces of lazulitc, the most rich in 
colour, arc picked out; they are washed, and then 
plunged into vinegar ; imd if the colour does not change, 
the quality is esteemed'to he good. The stones are then 
agaiu repeatedly heated, and plunged each time into 
vinegar. By this means they are easily reduced to an 
impalpable powder. This is then well worked up into 
a paste with resin, white wax, and linseed-oil, to which 
some add Burgundy pitch. The paste is then put into 
a linen bag, and kneaded under water, which at first 
assumes a grayish colour, resulting from the impurities 
that are first separated from the mass. This water is 
thrown away, and replaced by fresh, and the kneading 
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recommenced, when the water becomes of a fine blue. 
This is poured off, and allowed to settle, the precipitate 
being ultra-marine of the finest quality. The repetition 
of the process furnishes colour of inferior quality in suc- 
cession ; and finally, the residuum, being melted with 
oil, and kneaded in water containing a little soda or 
potash, yields what is termed ultra-marine asfies* 

The emerald was one of the stones to which super- 
stition ascribed occult virtues ; but the early Peruvians 
(before the government of the Incas) paid divine honours 
to an emerald of the size of an ostrich’s egg. When it 
was exhibited on great festivals, the people came from 
far and near to worship the goddess, and present young 
emeralds to her, which they called her daughters. Those 
daughters were all found by the Spaniards; but the 
mother was so effectually hidden by the Indians, that 
she has not been discovered to this day. 

Amianthus, the well-known variety of asbestos, is 
composed of filaments which, with the addition of a 
little fiax. may be carded, spun, and woven into a cloth. 
In this cloth the ancients wrapped the bodies of their 
distinguished dead before they were consumed on the 
funer^ pile, for the purpose of keeping their ashes 
separate from those of the fuel. * It is said that Char- 
lemagne had a tablecloth of amianthus, which he took 
pleasure in throwing into the fire after dinner, for the 
amusement of liis guests.’ In the * Dictionnaire Orien- 
t.'ile,’ it is said — * It cannot be doubted that the cloth 
which may be thrown into the fire (without injury) is 
that which the Greeks call asbestos. We are not agreed 
as to the matter of which the cloth is made, nor do the 
Cliincse themselves know it any better than we do- 
Sorae even say it is wove of the hair of certain rats tliat 
live in the flames of certain volcanoes.’ These rats, 
doubtless, were the salamander. In our day the origin 
of the amianthus is no longer a mystery, as it is found 
in England, Scotland, and other Eurox)ean countries. 
‘ There was a lady at Como who manufactured cloth of 
different degrees of fineness, and even lace; of amian- 
thus. The lady of the viceroy of Italy, in Napoleon’s 
time, possessed a veil of amianthus. In Siberia also, 
purses, caps, gloves, .and similar articles, are some 
knitted others woven, of amianthus. In the Pyrenees, 
girdles arc made of the same substance intermingled 
with silver thread. These girdles are much estefiraed by 
the women, not only on account of their beauty, but for 
certain mysterious properties they were believed to 
possess. Amianthus Ims also been employed as incom- 
bustible wicks ; and it has been suggested that tlie per- 
petual lamps of the ancients were formed of this sub- 
stance, and constantly supplied by a spontaneous oozing 
of petroleum. It is also asserted that the Greenlanders 
use wicks of amianthus. Attempts have been made to 
manufacture incombustible paper of this mineral ; and 
M. Demidoff, a Russian proprietor of great Avealtli, even 
offered to supply all the government offices of the em- 
pire with this kind of paper; but up to the present time 
the attempt has not succeeded.’ 

On the subject of diamonds wc have the following 
gossip : — * This diamond, the Sanci, formerly belonged 
to Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, who wore it 
in his hat at tho battle of Nancy, where his army was 
completely defeated, and where he lost his life, in 1477. 
It was found on the field of battle by a Swiss soldier, 
who sold it to a French gentleman of the name of Sanci. 
The diamond was preserved in the family of this gentle- 
man for nearly a hundred years, until Henry III. com- 
missioned a descendant of that j^mily, who was a cap- 
tain ill the Swiss troops in his service, to raise fresh 
recruits among the Swiss. Driven from his throne by 
a league which his subjects had formed against him, 
the monarch, without money to pay liis troops, bor- 
rowed the Sanci diamond, in order to pawn it to the 
Swiss. ^ Sanci charged one of his servants to take it to 
its destination, but both the man and the diamond dis- 
appeared, no one could tell whither. The king re- 
proached Sanci bitterly for having confided an object of 
such value to a valet. iBut Sanci, full of confidence in 


his servant, set out in search, and discovered that the 
man had been assassinated by robbers, and that tho 
body was buried in a neighbouring forest. Thither he 
went, ordered the body to be disinterred and opened, 
when the diamond was discovered in his stomach ; the 
faithful servant having swallowed it, the more effectually 
to hide it from the rapacity of the brigands. From 
that time it has always been called the Sanci diamond. 
It ultimately came into the possession of an English 
monarch.* 

Glass is not cut with the point of a glazier’s diamond, 
but with the curved edge formed by the meeting of two 
contiguous curved facets of the stone. A pointed diamond 
ring merely scratches the glass — it does not cut it ; aifd 
writing in this way is attended with some risk to the 
ring, as diamonds, though hard, are not difficult to break. 
The diamond was supposed to protect from poison, pes- 
tilence, panic-fear, hallucination, enchantments, &c. It 
likewise calmed anger, maintained affection between 
man anff^fe, and was thence called the stone of rccon- 
ciliatiofiir Mr Jackson might have added that it pos- 
sesses thei^ latter virtues to this day. ‘ A talismanic 
virtue was also attributed to it : when, under a favour- 
able aspect, and under the planet Mars, the figure of 
this divinity, or of Hercules surmounted by a hydra, 
was engraved upon it, in such case it secured the vic- 
tory to him who wore it, vidiatever might be the num- 
ber of his enemies. It was even pretended that diamonds 
engendered other diamonds (this is a pendant for tlic 
Peruvian emerald mentioned in a former letter); and 
Rueus informs us that a IVincess of Luxemburg had 
some hereditary diamonds that produced others at cer- 
tain times (why not, if money makes money?). In the 
language of ieonology, the diamond is the symbol of 
constancy, of strength, of innocence, and other heroic 
virtues.’ 

This is sufficient to show the stuff of which the work 
is composed ; and such of our readers as desire a little 
amusement blended with a little instruction, cannot do 
better than send for the volume itself. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

ELEGANT READING. 

In the rage for making children understand all that 
they read at school, reading itself is now too much 
overlooked. At some schools of no small note, to hear 
more than a full sentence enunciated at a time is a 
rarity. It is more common to hear tlic young learners 
stopped at the end of three words, that some one of 
these w'ords may be made the theme of an examination, 
philological, scientific, and historical, running off’ into 
an episode of several minutes, till the scholar has been 
perhaps driven into a field of intelligence ten thousand 
miles away from the point of starting, and himself and 
his audience are alike tired. The old system of ex- 
Xdaining nothing was bad ; but it is almost as bad to 
make school exercises consist of little besides an eternal 
jabber from Philips’s * Million of Facts,’ or ‘ Maunder’s 
Treasury of Knowledge.’ Formerly it was a glory for 
a young person to be a good reader. At most schools, 
it is now scarcely to be expected of any that he should 
acquire the art of reading fluently, elegantly, and with 
expression. It would be well, wo think, while taking 
care that the intellectual system is not lost sight of, to 
sec that this accomplishment is also duly attended to. 
Of its value we get a lively idea vi«hen we hear a Charles 
Kemble or a James Russell give their readings from 
Bliakspcaro, a kind of entertainment of which no one 
could form an adequate idea till they heard it, so much 
of all that is most valuable in good acting does it involve. 
With even a moderate endowment of such a gift, we 
can imagine no resource for the amusement of a family 
circle during the long evenings superior to this ; nothing 
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more serriceable amongst a group of young business 
men living together, or in a worksliop where the nature 
of the employment is such as to Admit of the voice 
being heard, and due attenUon beiiig g|yen. Far from 
being a dull amusement, our ei:perience represents it as, 
on the contrary, fascinating and exciting— combining, 
indeed, all the pleasures of * tiiking a book* with those 
derivable firom company. For the success, however, of 
readings in families of elsewhere, it is essential that a 
power of easy and agreeable enunciation be acquired; 
and to favour this, it appears to us that some change in 
qur present plans and modes of school-instruction is 
necessary. We must cease to be so wholly for the un- 
derstanding, and begin to give a little more attention to 
the manner and form. 

THE ARTICLE ‘ REACTION AGAINST PHILANTHROPY.’ 

We find that the article in No. 269, entitled 'Reaction 
against Philanthropy,’ has been so far misunderstood in 
some quarters, as to be made a theme of unfavourable 
remark. The gravamen of the charge brought against 
us is, that we approve of a return to the old system of 
severe punishments for criminals, and indifference to- 
wards the claims of the poor. There is certainly nothing 
in the article to substantiate this charge, and we must 
protest against any such meaning being attached to it. 
It is well known that we have for many years been the 
advocates of a mild criminal code, and that scarcely any 
project for the promotion of the physical and moral 
wellbeing of the humbler classes of the community has 
failed to receive early and efficient support from this 
Journal. It was therefore very unlikely that any writing 
capable of being interpreted by a cool or candid* person 
into such a spirit should have appeared here. In reality, 
the design of the article was rather to moderate that 
reaction against philanthropic schemes which appears 
to be setting in. We admitted that the pliilanthropy of 
the past age, itself a generous reaction from the mer- 
cilessncss and indifference of a preceding era, had been 
carried to extravagance in some points, and wc ex- 
pressed ourselves as prepared to see the ebb of this tide 
attended by many circumstances of anything but a rose- 
water character. We advocated, what we have all along 
advocated, the principles of self-reliance, Cf industrious 
application, and prudent frugality, ns those most indis- 
pensable to the welfare of individuals. But so far from 
dictating one inhumane step, or expressing any indiffer- 
ence on such subjects, we both intreated that the tran- 
sition, if there was to be a transition, to a somewhat 
sterner system, should be a gentle and gradual one, and 
expressed our belief that, *by the never-failing humanity 
of such a society as ours,’ no monstrous outrage would 
be committed. While wc enforced the maxim, that it 
Is incumbent on all to work, that they may not want, as 
tlie only economical one by which society in the mass 
could be benefited, the claims of those who cannot work, 
and of those who, in particular exigencies, cannot find 
employment, were expressly admitted, though only on 
the ground of humanity. These reclaimers, indeed, bear 
a small proportion of space ; but this was because the 
main object was a discussion of the fact of the reaction, 
and an exposition of the principles on which it might 
be presumed that the world was not to be permanently 
and wholly a scene of pure philanthropy, the error to 
which we seemed lately to be tending, an^ from which 
tlie present reaction takes its rise. 

We can assure all ^’ho may have been thrown into 
doubt on the Bujsject, that wc arc, and ever must be, 
lovers of our We must, however, confess that, 

other cir^|ii(^^beB being equal, we are most dispoBed 
to feel not for the idle and dissolute, but 

for tl^Swthy and industrious; not for the abject 
BOuUeii 'b^^^ on public bounty in all its shapes, 
but the constant, modest, distressed tax and rate- 
payers, who struggle under many difficulties to preserve 


their independence, and observe the decencies of life — 
who make no figure perhaps in novels and orations, 
but who are, in very fact, the back-boiie of the British 
empire. 


ODDS AND ENDS OF A SPORTSMAN.* 

This book reminds ns of the conversation of a sports- 
man after a hard day’s shooting. He has eaten and 
drunken ; he has turned his chair half round to the fire ; 
a sensation of warmth and comfort opens his heart and 
loosens his tongue ; while a slight degree of fever withal, 
the consequence of fatigue and excitement, gives an 
incoherence to his ideas which, though amusing for a 
while, ends by making us vote him a bore. He skips 
from one subject to another, in the chance-medley way 
in which the game appeared. He winds and doubles, 
repeats hiratelf a dozen times over, and brings out his 
observations, just as, before sitting down, he had shaken 
forth the heterogeneous contents of his wallet. 

In one way, however, the garrulous sportsman is 
better company than the book ; for a question now and 
again has all the utility of an index, and brings him 
back to the point you wish to note, however far he may 
have travelled from it. In the book, the moment you 
turn the page the thing is irrevocably lost. This defect 
seems to have struck cither the author or publisher ; 
but the plan fallen upon to remedy it has but little in- 
genuity. It is simply to break up the mass of mate- 
rials, without the slightest attempt at arrangement, and 
call one portion a Tour in Sutherland ; another, Field- 
Notes; and a third, Extracts from Note-Books. 

It is so far a compliment to Mr St John, however, to 
complain of the want of a clue, for his facts or ideas 
must occasionally be of some value, or wc should not 
care about fixing them. And indeed the book, although 
to rc.'id it straight through is like rending a dictionary, 
has much that is entertaining, and something that is 
useful ; and the numerous class of persons interested in 
such subjects will, wc have no doubt, feel considerable 
interest in dipping now and then into its heterogeneous 
pages. 

That class does not seem to diminish much either in 
numbers or enthusiasm. It is of little consequence 
whether the quarry is a tiger or a hare, a vulture or a 
partridge, the chase appesirs to awaken pretty nearly 
the same excitement, and to be associated in pretty 
I nearly the same degree with ideas of courage and man- 
liness. The reason, no doubt, is to be found in the nir, 
the exercise, the natural scenery, the determinate pur- 
suit ; and likewise, i)erhaps, in the thirst of blood as an 
instinct of carnivorous man. It is of little consequence 
what creature it is whose life we seek ; altliough the 
enjoyment may be enhanced by the difficulty of the 
enterprise, and wc should thus derive more pleasure 
I from stalking a deer than from shooting a rabbit. But 
I wc altogether deny that the love of the chase presents 
I the human character in its manliest pliasis. Ocea- 
! sionally it does the very reverse, when it leads the 
sportsman to delight in mere slaughter. In the very 
book before us there is an account of the butchery of n 
deer (given in a detail betraying much bad taste), 
whicli, by the graphic picture it draws of the human 
fears and human agonies of the poor maimed animal, 
suggests irresistibly the idea of— murder. 

A description, in much better taste, of the assassi- 
nation of an osprey by our author liimself, points to 
other feelings of a moij|9 affecting kind shared with us 
by the lower animals. The nest was on a rock rising 
from a beautiful and solitary lake ; and the sportsman, 
after lying in wait for some time among the cliffs on 
the margin of the water, had the satisfaction to see his 
victim rise from its retreat. * For some time after tlie 
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departure of my companioDii, she flew round and round 
at a great height, occasionally drifting away with the 
high wind, and then returning to the loch. She passed 
two or three times not very far from me before I shot at 
her. But at last I fired, and the poor bird, after wheel- 
ing blindly about for a few moments, fell far to leeward 
of me, and down amongst the most precipitous and rocky 
part of the mountain, quito dead. She was scarcely 
down behind the cliffs when I heard the cry of an osprey 
in quite a different direction, and on looking that way, 

I saw the male bird flying up from a great distance. As 
he came nearer, 1 could distinguish plainly with my glass 
that he was carrying a fish in his daws. On approach- 
ing, he redoubled his cries, probably expecting the well- 
known answer or signal of gratitude from his mate; 
but not hearing her, he flew on till he came immediately 
over the nest. 1 could plainly see him turning his head 
to the right and left, as if looking for her, and as if in 
astonishment at her unwonted absence. lie came lower 
and lower still, holding the fish in his feet, which were 
stretched out at full length from his body. Not seeing 
her, he again ascended, and flew to the other end of the 
lake, the rocks echoing his shrill cr)'. The poor bird, 
after making one or two circuits of the lake, then flew 
away far out of sight, still keeping possession of the 
fish. He probably went to look for the female at some 
known and frequented liaunt, as lie flew rapidly off in 
a direct line. He soon, however, came over the lake 
again, and continued his flight to and fro and his loud 
cries for .above an hour, still keeping the flsli ready for 
his mate. I at length heard the voices of my friends, 
and we soon launched the boat. The osprey became 
much agitated as we neared the rock where the nest j 
was, and dropped the fish ho held into the water. We 
found two beautiful eggs in the nest, of a roundish 
shape; the colour white, with numerous spots and marks 
of a fine rich red brown. As we cainc away, we still 
observed the male bird unceasingly calling and seeking 
for his hen. I was really sorry that 1 had shot her.* 
Another osprey's nest is described as consisting of a 
perfect cartload of sticks, some as large as a very stout 
w'alking-stick, the lining being composed of coarse gniss. 
It was not less than eight feet in length, and four in 
width. Many other birds have the same conjugal at- 
tachment as the osprey. Mr St John mentions a lien 
grouse caught in a trap, whose mate collected, -with 
many hours’ labour, at least a hatful of the tender sprigs 
of the heather, and laid them beside tlic prisoner ; and 
lie gives a pretty picture of the mutual attachment of 
two red-necked phalaropes, feeding in a little pool 
mantled with weeds. ‘ Whenever, in their search for j 
food, they wandered so far apart as to be hidden by the 
intervening w^cds, the male bird stopped feeding sud- 
denly, and looking round, uttered a low and musical 
call of inquiry, which was immediately answered by 
the female in a different note, but perfectly expressive 
of her answer, which one might suppose to be to tlie 
purport that she was at hand and quite safe. On hear- 
ing her, the male immediately recommenced feeding, 
Imt at the same time making his way towards her; she 
also flew to meet him. They then joined company for 
a moment or two, and after a few little notes of endear- 
ment, turned off again in different directions. This 
scene was repeated a dozen times wliilc 1 was watch- 
ing them/ Even a cat is an affectionate and devoted 
■ mother. One had her kitten carried more than a mile 
off, while its twin was left at home; and the poor 
mother, who lived in a large town, dared every night the 
dangers of boy and dog, and*made a journey to suckle 
her distant offspring, returniug, as soon as tlie process was 
over, to perform the same duty to the other. The otter 
goes beyond this. Not only does slie feed her young, 
but the young repay her cares with filial respect. ‘ My 
keeper tells me that he has seen an old otter feeding 
her young with fish ; the two young ones were sitting 
! on a flat stone at the edge of the burr when tbeir parent 
I brought them a good-sized trout. They immediately 
j both seized the fish, pulling and tearing at it Jike two 


bulldog puppies. At last they came to a pitched battle 
with each other, biting, squealing, and tugging, and 
leaving the trout to its fate. On this the old one inter- 
fered, and making, them quiet, gave the trout to one of 
them as his own. The o^er young one, on seeing the 
parent do this, no longer interfered, but sat quietly 
looking on,:tili 'the old otter (who in the meantime had 
renewed her< fishing) 6ame back with a large trout for 
it also.* 

This may be instinct, but "yvliat shall we call the 
stratagem fallen upon by a fox to get hold of a fine 
mallard, feeding with its companions at the rusliy end 
of a Highland lakcP He crept round to windward, and 
set afloat upon the loch some bunches of dead rushes, 
which floated down among the ducks without causin^^ 
alarm. He repeated the experiment again and again, 
till he had accustomed the ducks to ino appearance; 
and then, taking in his mouth a bunch of the same 
kind, be floated himself gently off, with nothing above 
the water but his snout and ears. In this way he drifted 
down the unsuspecting feeders, and captured his 

victim, ^lis is precisely the mode of duck-hunting 
practised in some of the rivers in China. The Celestial 
sportsman sends a gourd now and again to drift among 
the ducks, who, by and by, feel themselves all on a sud- 
den drawn under the water by some mysterious agency. 
The explanation is, that the last of the gourds has 
within it the hand of a Chinaman, who makes use in 
this manner of his hands. Mr St Jolin does not give 
the story of the fox on liis own authority; but lie him- 
self saw ‘ one in confinement lay out part of liis food 
just within reach of his chain, in order to attract the 
tame clucks and chickems about the yard; and then, 
having concealed himself in his kennel, w'ait in an atti- 
tude, ready to spring out, till some duck or fowl came 
to his bait, which he immediately pounced upon.' 

Our author is of opinion that few or no wild animals 
die either from natural disease or old age. They citlicr 
serve as food for each other, or fall a victim to the gene- 
ral devourer — man. When unmolested, wild birds more 
especially, he tliinks, live in a state of constant enjoy- 
ment; and even when the evil hour comes, their terror 
or pain is of short duration, having no anticip.ation, and 
if they escape, but little memory. Their want of anti- 
cipation, how’^cver, we doubt ; for wild animals, and 
more espccually birds, ajipear to be in a state of constant 
alarm. Many of tlieiii, even when roving in flocks, 
(!anoot go to feed in comfort before placing a sentinel to 
keep watch. His own account of the precautions of wild 
geese is interesting. * Wild geese, wliile feeding on the 
open fields, invariably leave one bird to keep watch, and 
most faithfully does she perform this duty. Keeping on 
some liigh spot of the field, she stands with neck per- 
fectly erect, Avatching on all sides, and listening to every 
sound far or near. Nor does she attempt to snatch at 
a single grain, however hungry she may be, till one of 
her comrades thinks fit to relieve her guard ; and then 
the former sentinel sets to work at her feeding with an 
eagerness which shows that her abstinence while on 
duty was tlie result not of want of appetite, but of a 
proper sense of the important trust imposed on her. If 
any enemy, or the slightest cause of suspicion appears, 
the sentry utters a low croak, when the whole flock 
immediately run up to her, and, after a short consulta- 
tion, fly off, leaving the unfortunate sportsman to lament 
having shown the button of his cap or the muzzle of his 
gun above the bank of the ditch, along which he had 
perhaps been creeping, “ suadente diabolo," for the last 
half-hour up to his knees in water, well iced to the 
temperature of a Scotch morning in February.’ These 
birds are likewise quick in taking hints from creatures 
not of their own species. Once v^hen our sportsman 
was lying in wait fur them in a hiding-place, a couple of 
gulls chanced to come by, and detecting him at once as 
a suspicious character, immediately began screaming 
and wheeling round his head. This was enougli for tlie 
geese, who were dispersed throughout the field, and they 
immediately took to flight. 
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The manner in ^luch woodcocks are described as 
transporting their young from the wood to the swamp 
is curious. This operation, it seems, they perform in 
the evening, by taking up the unj§dii!^^ bird in their 
claws, and carrying it do^ |p the^R feeShg-grounds. 
They bring it back in the san*e'triiyi,bejS!^ dayliglit, to 
the shelter of the woods, iri>e?e,it retDaih#in security 
during the whole day. Thiif Story, rtfliy be doubted by 
those who take their analogesf^m the young of par- 
tridges and other birds^^hich ran vigorously about as 
soon as they are hatched;, but with snljges, woodcocks, 
and waders, the case is diffwent. ^T|ieir%ills take some 
time to harden, and their legs and iSihgs to strengthen ; 
and without the assistance of the parent birds they 
would certainly perish, as their nests are usually placed 
in dry heathery, woods, whicli afford nothing for their 
support. 

While on the subject of birds, we must not omit to 
mention the fact — which all of us, as well ns Mr St 
John, must have remarked — that notwithstanding the 
kind of relig|s|as immunity they enjoy, the robins do 
not appear to Tiicrease in numbers. We have the same 
solitary visitor of this species, year after year, with 
hardly a single rival to dispute the ground with him. 
The reason is supposed to be that the robin thinks fit 
to build upon the ground, and that the rats, weasels, 
and other animals, do not share in the tender feelings 
with which he is regarded by mankind. But this, 
after all, is no great matter; for your robin is the 
most litigious, irritable, desperate fellow imaginable. 

‘ When snow and frost cover the ground, and we feed 
the birds at the windows and on the gravel walks, 
thrushes, blackbirds, sparrows, and many other birds 
come to share the crumbs, but none dare cat if any 
robin is there, until the fiery little fellow permits him. 
Thrushes and all are beaten and driven away, and even 
after he has crammed Viimself to repletion, tlic robin will 
sit at the window and drive away with the most furious 
attacks every bird whose hunger prompts him to try to 
snatch a morsel of his leavings. Perched amidst the 
crumbs, he looks the very personification of ill temper 
and pugnacity.* The thrush is more mild, or less in- 
hospitable. He freely allows other birds to share with 
him ; and even when some impudent vagabond among 
them snatches at the morsel in his bill, he looks more 
in sorrow than in anger. 

Our author is as amusing in his remarks on fish. 

‘ Among others,* says he, ‘ I have more than once seen 
a most hideous large-headed brute of a fisli, whom the 
country people call sometimes “ the sea-devil, some- 
times “ the sea-angel,” but whose more regular cogno- 
men is, 1 believe, “ the sea- angler.” The first name he 
owes to his excessive and wicked-looking ugliness ; the 
second must have been given him ironically; whilst the 
third is derived from his reputed habit of attracting fish 
to their destruction by a very wily ruse. He buries 
himself, it is said, in the sands, by scraping a hole with 
his two most unseemly and deforraed-looking “ hands,’* 
which are placed below what may be called his chin. 
Being in this way quite concealed, he allows some long 
worm-like appendages, which grow from the top of his 
head, to wave and float above the surface of the sand : 
fish, taking these for some kind of food, are attracted 
to the spot, when the concealed monster, by a sudden 
spring, manages to engulf his victims in the fearfully 
wide cavity of liis mouth, which is armed with hun- 
dreds of teeth sloping inwards, and as liard and sharp 
as needles, so that nothing which has once entered it 
can escape. So runs the tale, the exact truth of which 
I am not prepared to voqch for.’ 

Our author’s personal adventures are neither nume- 
rous nor uncommon ; but one hairbreadth ’scape when 
in pursuit of ptarmigan is worth mentioning. The 
scene was the lummit of a mountain covered with snow, 
and sloping^jid^ to a nearly perpendicular cliff of great 
height. shot one of the birds, which fell upon the 
slope, an4 ftS it was fluttering towards the precipice, ran 
to secure it * The shepherd was some little distance 


behind me, lighting his everlasting pipe ; bnt when ho 
saw me iii pursuit of the ptarmigan, he shouted at mo 
to stop : not exactly understanding him, I still ran after 
the bird, when suddenly I found the snow giving way 
with me, and sliding en masse towards the precipice. 
There was no time to hesitate, so, springing back with 
a power that only the emergency of the case could have 
given me, I struggled upwards again towards my com- 
panion. How' I managed to escape I cannot tell ; but in 
less time than it takes to write the words, I had re- 
traced my steps several yards, making use of my gun 
as a stick to keep myself from sliding back again to- 
wards the edge of the cliff. The shepherd was too 
much alarmed to move, but stood for a moment speech- 
less; then, recollecting himself, lie rushed forward to 
help me, holding out his long gun for me to take hold 
of. For my own part, I had no time to be afraid, and 
in a few moments was on terra firma, while a vast mass 
of snow which 1 had set in motion rolled like an ava- 
lanche over the precipice, carrying with it the unfortu- 
nate ptarmigan.’ 

We must now conclude with a very interesting pic- 
ture exhibited in quite a different department of nature. 
The subject is the Merry Dancers (aurora borealis) and 
the souTid of their petticoats ! * The keeper,’ says ho, 

‘ told me that when the aurora was very bright, and 
the flashes rapidly waving through tlie sky, he had fre- 
quently thought that he heard the merry dancers emit 
j a faint rustling noise, like the “ moving of dead leaves ;” i 
but this was only wlien the night was quite calm, and j 
there was no sound to disturb the perfect stillness. ... j 
I was pleased to hear him say this, as 1 had more than 
once inUgined that the aurora, when peculiarly bright, 
and rapid in its movements, did actually make exactly 
the sound tliat he described ; but never having heard i,t 
asserted by any one else, 1 had always been rather shy of 
advancing such a theor 3 \ The aurora is seldom seen, 
or at least seldom attentively watched in this country, in 
situations where there is not some sound or other, such 
as voices, running water, or the rustling and moaning 
of trees, to break the perfect silence : but it has oc- 
casionally happened to me to be gazing at this beautiful 
illumination in places where no other sound could he 
heard, and then, and then only, have I fancied th.at the 
brightest flaslies were afccompanied by a light crackling i 
or rustling noise, or, as my keeper expressed it very cor- | 
rcctl}’’, “ the moving of dead leaves.” . . . In the norlhcrn | 
mountains of Sutherland, where tlie aurora is frequently i 
very bright and beautiful, there is a fascinating, nay, an | 
awful attraction in the sight, which has kept me for ! 
hours from my bed, watching the waving and ever- j 
changing flaslies dancing to and fro. I have watclied 
this strange sight where the dead silence of the moun- 
tains was only broken by the fancied rustling of the 
‘‘ divsses ** of the merry dancers,** or by the sudden 
scream or howl of some wild inhabitant of the rocks ; 
and 1 have done so until an undefinablc feeling of super- 
stitious awe has crept over my mind, which was not 
without difficulty shaken off.* 

From this rapid survey of the book, the reader will 
see that it has good matter ; altliough, from the want 
of common arrangement, he will find it somewhat diffi- 
cult to make the discovery for himself. 


ELIZABETH FRY. 

Eu;tABETH Gurnev, afterwards Mrs Fry, born on the 
21st of May 1780, was Jhe third daughter of John 
Gurney, of Earlham in Norfolk, a member of the 
Society of Friends. She lost her maternal parent, a 
woman of great worth and ability, when only twelve 
years of age. The family then consisted of eleven chil- 
.dren, the eldest of whom was only seventeen. Her 
feelings of benevolence towards her. suffering fellow- 
creatures appear to have been drawn out in very early 
childhood, by her being the <compaDion of her mother 
in her visits to the cottages of their poor neighbours. 
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In other respects there was nothing striking in her 
character excepting strong affection, which was parti- 
cularly called forth towards her parents, and brothers 
and sisters. When about seventeen, she was seriously 
impressed with the importance of religion, and both 
her judgment and conscience subsequently decided in 
favour of the society to which her family belonged, and 
of which she afterwards became such an ornament. 

She was now enabled to gratify her feelings of bene- 
volence by becoming her father’s almoner, and she 
was never sparing of her own personal sacrifices, 
both of time and property, for the benefit of others. 
Though her own education was rather deficient, owing 
to some want of application in herself, and partly from 
her general delicate state of health, yet even at this 
early period of her life she felt the necessity of giving 
instruction to the humbler classes, as a means of improv- 
ing their moral condition. To carry out this idea, she 
taught the poor children in the neighbourhood ; and in 
a short time her school, which was commenced with 
one little boy, increased to above seventy scholars, and 
was then held in a vacant laundry attached to their 
house. Tho first mention we have of her sympathies 
being drawn out by the moral degradation of her spe- 
cies, was while on a tour through part of Wales and the 
south of England, in company witli her father and six 
sisters. When at Plymouth (1798), they visited the 
dockyards ; and she notes in her diary : ‘ My mind felt 
deeply hurt on account of the poor sailors and women, 
of wliom I have seen a sad number, and longSl to do 
them good, to try one day to make them sensible of the 
evil state they appear to be in.’ 

On the 19 th of August 1800 Elizabeth Gurney was 
united to Mr Joseph Fry, vdio was then a junior partner 
in a large mercantile establishment, and she and her 
husband took up their abode in St Mildred’s Court, 
City. During their residence in this place, their five 
eldest children were born; and notwithstanding the 
duties of her family, and the delicate state of her own 
health, she devoted much time to visiting the abodes of 
want and misery. Her removal to riashet, in 1809, was 
not only more congenial to her feelings, by gratifying 
her natural love of the country, but opened fresh fields | 
for her benevolence. The change was occasioned by the | 
death of her husband’s father, whose country seat it had j 
previously been. She established a school in the neigh- 
bourhood, and was looked up to by the poor around as 
the Lady Bountiful of the place. Even the gipsies, 
who, about the time of Fairlop Fair, were in the habit 
of pitcliing their tents near her house, came under her 
kind notice ; and tho pariahs of society heard them- 
selves — many perhajps for the first time — addressed by 
fair and gentle lips in terms of sisterly sympathy. 

But wo must now follow her to the principal sphere 
of her philanthropy — the loathsome and neglected cells 
of the prison ; wliere her sweet voice was heard whisper- 
ing to the most abandoned of her sex of a return to virtue 
and happiness. In 1813, several members of the Society 
of Friends visited Newgate, to see some felons under sen- 
tence of death. These gentlemen were on terms of inti- 
macy with Mrs Fry, and they gave her such a sad account 
of the state of the women confined there, that she, accom- 
panied by a female friend, Aftna Buxton, entered this 
abode of misery and crime, for the purpose of affording 
warm clothing to the wretched inmates. Owing to ill 
health and domestic trials, she did not renew her visits 
for three or four years ; but during that time she was 
learning in the school of affliction to sympathise even 
more truly with the sufTerings of others. Her next efforts 
were made in 1817, when she formed a school for the 
children of the prisoners and the young criminals. In 
a letter to her ddest sister, she expresses the interest 


she took in the cause of these poor outcasts — ‘ My 
heart, and mind, and time,’ she says, ‘ are very much 
engaged in various ways. Newgate is a principal ob- 
ject; and I think, until I make some attempt at 
amendment in the plans for the women, 1 shall not 
feel easy; but if sdeU efibrts should prove unsuccessful, 

I think thaO. slwjhfd then have tried to do my part, 
and he easyr *ln the wring of this year an associa- 
tion was consequently formed for the ‘ Improvement 
of the Female FrijK)nev8 in Newgate.’ The object of 
this society wsis tb provide clothing, employment, and 
instruction fofeihe Wigimen. They were paid for their 
work, and rcceived^art of the money immediately, that 
they might procure any little comfort they needed ; tli;, 
rest was placed in the hands of the committee, af/ 
reserve for future use. This plan was found highly 
beneficial, by occupying the time which had before been 
spent in gaming, drinking, and quarrelling. 

Before these steps were taken, however, the city 
authorities were consulted. They expressed their iip- 
proba^gi of the plans, but looked upon their realisa- 
tion 080 ^) 61668 , thinking that the prisoners would 
•never be brought to submit to the restraints which 
such a change must impose upon them. But Mrs Fry 
collected the women together ; and after having pointed 
out to them the advantages of industry and sobriety, 
and the pleasures of conscious rectitude — at the same 
time contrasting this picture by their own direful exi)c- 
ricnce of the misery of vice — slie told tlieni that the 
ladies of the committee had not come to command their 
obedience, but had left their homes and families to in- 
trcat<them for their good. She then asked if they were 
willing to act in concert with them, assuring them that 
not a rule should be made without their entire and 
united concurrence. Each rule was then put separately 
to the vote, and such was the etfect of gentleness and 
reason even upon minds so untractable, that they were 
all unanimously carried. 

Hitherto, a scene of riot and confusion had occurred 
on the occasion of removing tho female convicts from 
Newgate in open wagons. The common sense of Mrs 
Fry revolted at this indecent exhibition, and she sug- 
gested that the removal should take place privately by 
means of hackncy-coachcs. The governors having ac- 
ceded to the proposal, the experiment was tried, and it 
proved perfectly successful. When on board, Mrs Fry 
and the ladies of her party examined into the aeconimoda- 
tioii, and m/idc many wise arrangements for the voyage ; 
among others, materials for work were provided, which 
was to be sold for the benefit of the convicts on reach- 
ing the place of their destination. This was of more 
essential service to them than she was then aware of, 
for she afterwards learned from the chaplain of the 
colony at New South Wales that there was at that 
time no asylum provided for them on their arrival. A 
building has since then been erected, and many proper 
arrangements made for the preservation of the morals, 
and for the comfort of these unhappy beings. 

In August 1818, Mrs Fry journeyed into the north 
of England and Scotland, accompanied by her brother 
Mr Joseph J. Gurney. They made a close examination 
into tlie state of the prisons in their route, and Mr 
Gurney published an account of these investigations, 
and laid before the magistrates at the various places 
a statement of facts, pointing out to them modes of 
improvement, which were in most instances adopted. 
Two years after, Mrs Fry took another journey into 
the north, and in many places was able to form com- 
mittees of ladies to visit the female prisoners in their 
own county jails. ‘ The British Ladies* Society for 
I’romoting the Reformation of *Femalo Prisoners ’ was 
instituted soon after. Its object was to unite these 
branch societies in one body, that there might be sys- 
tematic effort in the good work. This association baa 
proved highly beneficial in many ways, by establisliiiig 
houses of shelter for discharged prisoners who had no 
homep, and affording relief, part in the sliape of a loan, 
and part as a gift, to such as were willing to earn an 
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honest living by their own exertions : also by founding 
schools of discipline for female vagrants and juvenile 
offenders, &c. Ac. In the summer of 1824, in conse- 
quence of ill health, Mrs Fry made a stay Of several 
months at Brighton. While he|p, she was much inte- 
rested in the state of the pdbr, arouitld—both that of the 
numerous beggars and the ^idei#' pOor in the neigh- 
bourhood. She had, a sheftt time befhre^^^dln suited with 
Dr Chalmers on the best method Of araisting this class, 
and was therefore in some mOkisUre acquainted with his 
views : she now directed her^kttentiOiii to the subject, and 
‘ District-Visiting Societies’ were in coq^quence set on 
foot, to examine into and relieve cases of want. 

Her illness was attended by frequent attacks of faint- 
ness in the early morning, and she was at such times 
carried to an open window for the influence of the fresh 
breezes. The coast was visible from her chamber, and 
ns she sat and watched the first gray streaks of dawn 
over the foaming ocean, or gazed on the dreary cliffs be- 
fore her, only one living object was present to her view. 
This was the coast-guard, who paced witli measured step 
the lonely beach. Her thoughtful and ever-active l)cne- 
volence suggested means of benefiting these men, who 
were in n great measure shut out from intercourse with 
their fellow -creatures. One day, when passing near 
one of the stations, she ordered her coachman to stop, 
that she might make inquiries into their general con- 
dition. The man addressed, however, politely told her 
that he was not allowed to hold communication with 
any one whilst on duty. Fearing that tliis short col- 
loquy might tlierofore bring him into trouble, she gave 
him her card, telling him to present it to his command- 
ing officer. A few days after, the lieutenant in* com- 
mand called upon hcr^ and offered to answer any inqui- 
ries, He informed her that the coast-guard were subject 
to many dangers and privations, being exposed to .all 
weathers, as well as to the violence of the smugglers. 
IShe at once provided those in the vicinity with Bibles, 
and afterwards made strenuous efforts to obtain libraries 
for the use of all the men thus employed. She saw 
tiiat the loneliness of their situation, and the absence 
of proper subjects for thought, together with their con- 
tact with lawless smugglers, must of necessity produce 
idle habits and fierce manners ; and that, to prevent this 
moral evil, it was requisite to provide wholesome food 
for the mind. In consequence of her representations, a 
committee was formed for this object, ar.,i by means of 
a liberal grant from the government, and various sub- 
scriptions, upwards of 21,000 persons were supplied 
with religious and instructive books; 498 libraries 
were established for the stations on shore, containing 
2/5,896 volumes ; 74 also for districts, comprising 12,880 
volumes; 48 others for cruisers, composed of 1867 
volumes, beside 5357 numbers of pamphlets, and 6464 
school-books for the use of the children of the crews; 
making a total of 52,466 volumes. 

In 1835, Mrs Fry accompanied her husband on a jour- 
ney into the south of England ; and, as usual, it fur- 
nished objects of interest for that strangely active mind, 
which found ‘ sermons in stones, and good in every- 
thing.’ When passing over Salisbury Plain, she noticed 
the monotonous life led by the numerous shepherds, 
and the thought suggested itself that libraries would be 
equally useful to them as to the coast-guards. She 
therefore stopped a short time at Amesbury, in order to 
form a library there ; and the following letter, which 
was written a few months after by the person who had 
the charge of the books, will show the success of the 
plan : — ‘ Forty-five books are in constant circulation, 
with the additional magazines. More than fifty poor i 
people read them witV attention, return them with | 
thanks, and desire the loan of more, frequently observ- 1 
ing, they think it a very kind thing indeed that they 
should be finished with so many good books, free of all 
cost, so ^milhining and instructive these long winter 
evening.': ; “ 

At^^^i4inouth she witnessed the arrival and depar- 
ture of i^erent vessals and packets, and her benevolent I 
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heart again pointed out the benefit to be derived from 
lK)oks, especially to those who have much time unem- 
ployed. By the co-operation of friends, chiefly the 
captains of the vessels, and generous grants from dif- 
ferent societies, she was enabled to see this deficiency 
supplied, each packet being furnished with a box con- 
taining thirty volumes, which were changed from time 
to time. Captain Clavell kindly undertook the charge of 
this library, and one of his family sent the following ac- 
count of it to Mrs Fry ‘ Our library is getting on with 
much success : the men appear more anxious than ever 
to read. I cannot tell you how much we all feel indebted 
to you for your kindness and benevolent exertions, but 
particularly our poor sailors.’ At a later period : — ‘ I 
have delightful accounts from all the packets : the men 
really beg for the books. I wish I could show you a 
box just returned from sea ; the books well thumbed, a 
proof, I should think, of their being read.’ 

Another object of interest to her was the naval hos- 
pitals ; and by her influence libraries were introduced 
there likewise. Nor must we omit to mention the read- 
ing-room and library she formed, a short time before her 
death, whilst staying at the little village of Cromer for 
change of air. This was for the use of the fishermen in 
the neighbourliood, to draw them from the public-house ; 
and though it was but a small experiment, it was 
entirely successftil, and is full of encouragement and 
instruction to those who seek, on a larger scale, the 
deliverance of their fellows from the bonds of vice and 
idleness. 

Mrs Fry had at this time the gratification of receiv- 
ing numerous letters from officers of the const -guard 
statiot^ informing her of the good resulting from her 
hibourrln this way. She had also many written expres- 
sions of gratitude and afiection from the poor prisoners 
in Newgate, as well as cheering intelligence from New 
South Wales, several of the convicts having setit letters 
of thanks to her for the instruction she had given to 
them, and for the kind interest she had taken in their 
welfare. These things greatly encouraged her in her 
arduous undertakings, and showed that slie had not 
mistaken her mission, though, in fulfilling it, she was 
obliged in some instances to step out of the conventional 
rules of her sex. She had much to endure from the 
narrow prejudices of some, and'the illiberal judgment of 
others. Her noble self-sacrifices were attributed to low 
motives, and she was even charged with a neglect of her 
home duties. All this, however, was of little moment, 
for it could not overturn the obvious and practical 
results of her labours. If Mrs Fry had preferred the 
opinion of the world to the divine spirit of pliilanthropy 
which impelled her from within, she would have con- 
tinued to dance and sing at least as long as the sun of 
life shone. 

In 1828, a house of business in which Mr Fry was 
concerned failed. It was not the one which that gentle- 
man personally conducted in St Mildred’s Court, but it 
occasioned a loss so serious to him, as altogether to 
change the circumstances of the family. They were 
now obliged to give up Plashct House, and all the 
luxuries of affluence, and remove, after a short stay in 
London, to a comparatively humble dwelling in the 
vicinity of their late abode. The chief cause of regret 
to Mrs Fry ardse from the fact of her being now unable 
to render assistance to the poor around, who had so 
long looked up to her as their friend, and being obliged 
also to withdraw her support from her school. Much 
sympathy was expressed in this hour of trial by those 
who had united with her in her labours of love, and 
many gratifying testimonies of esteem and affection 
were presented. Notwithstanding the diminished re- 
sources of this remarkable woman, she continued to 
devote her time to the cause so near hes heart. In com- 
pany with one or other of her brothers, she made fresh 
tours into Scotland and Ireland, and afterwards ex- 
tended these journeys to several parts of the continent. 
Their object was not only to inspect the prisons, but 
also the lunatic asylums, national schools, and hospitals, ^ 
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which were equally in need of improvement; and a vast 
amount of good resulted from their labours. Our limits 
will not allow of our entering into details respecting 
these journeys ; but Mrs Fry and her brothers made 
personal appeals to the sovereigns of England, France, 
Holland, Itelgium, Denmark, Prussia, Hanover, and 
others, on behalf of suffering humanity. Nor did they 
forget the duims of the poor slave, but remonstrated 
with these exalted individuals on their countenancing 
the slave-trade in their colonies. They were received 
with courtesy, and many of their suggestions adopted. 
None could listen to Mrs Fry's simple eloquence, bold 
in its truthfulness, yet breathing the very soul of love, 
without being touched by it. The monarch felt th.at 
the beauty of sincerity surpassed tlic homage of the 
courtier ; and the hardened heart of the criminal melted 
under the gentle influenco of her nature, and felt the 
loveliness of virtue. That she experienced no self-exal- 
tation at the universal respect which was shoM'ii to 
her, is obvious from many passages in licr diary. At 
one time she says — * I have fears for myself in visiting 
palaces rather than prisons, and going after the rich 
rather than tlie poor, lest my eyes should become 
blinded, or I should fall away in anything from the 
sirni>le, pure standard of trutli and righteousness.’ 

Fatigue of body and mind had long been weaken- 
ing her health, and in July 1843 her friends became 
alarmed. This illness continued, with' short intervals 
of amendment, until October 1845, when her earthly 
career ended. All that affection could devise was 
done for licr : she was taken from one watering-place 
to another; hut nature was exhausted. In h# sixty- 
sixth year she breathed lier last at Ramsgate, deeply 
lamented not only by all who were bomid to her by 
the ties of kindred, but by thousands whom her phi- 
lanthropy had assisted, and her virtues had attached to 
her. When estimating the success of her labours, some- 
thing must be attributed to the general spirit of im- 
provement of the age ; yet surely much praise is due to 
those individuals who nobly pioneer the way. At the 
time that Mrs Fry entered this field of labour, the 
prisons were in a lamentable state. Various causes had 
operated to destroy the good which Howard had laboured 
to effect, and the acts of parliament which were passed 
in consequence of his exertions had become a dead let- 
ter. The ground had therefi>re, as it were, to be trodden 
afresh, and for this work Mrs Fry was eminently quali- 
fied. Her warm, loving heart embraced the whole 
liumau family ; but her chief object was to strctcli forth 
the hand of encouragement to tliosc of her own sex 
wlio were sunk in vice and misery, and to lead them 
to virtue and happiness. 

ANECDOTE OF A L B O N I. 

Not very long since there resided at Bologna a gentle- 
man worthy in character, but of somewhat eccentric 
habits, whose age might be about forty-five, lie had 
obtained a certain degree of celebrity in the musical 
world : his name was Rossini. Partial to tranquillity, 
good cheer, and solitude, his door for some years pre- 
vious had been closed against a particular class of 
visitors ; his coucw’ge having received directions not to 
admit any lyrical composer — a little farther, and he 
might have written on the i^alls, * N^musician enters 
here.’ Despite these injunctions, a young damsel one 
morning glided into his presence, bearing a letter of 
introduction. Rossini was furious, but his better feel- 
ings prevailed. 

* What is your pleasure, mademoiselle?’ asked he. 

* To sing befbre you, monsieur, and to solicit your 
advice,’ 

*Eh, my poor child, you wish to sing? Why, no 
person sings now-a-days.’ 

* I have, however, a tolerable voice.* 

‘ Pauvre petite I At her age doubts never Jntrude. 
Let me see ; what can you sing — contralto or soprano ?’ 


* Both, monsieur.’ 

‘Howl Both?* 

‘ Certainly : anything you wish.’ 

‘ Do you know “ II Barbiere ? ” * 

‘ By heart : I shall sing, if it pleases you, the air of 
Rosina and t^e morceau of the Calumny.’ 

‘ Ah, ah ! the^young rogue is merry,’ muttered tlie 
composer, patting her cheek. ‘ What is your name ?* 
added lie. 

‘Marietta.’ 

‘ Well, Marietta, ppeu the piano, and sing whatever 
you choose.’ 

The young girl sat down, and accompanying hersalt, 
sang the grand air of .Basilc with tlic greatest steadi- 
ness and accuracy. Rossini was confounded. Without 
taking time to repose herself, she sought amongst the 
music ranged on the jmpltre^ and selected the air of 
Mathilda in ‘ Guillaume Tell,’ which she executed with 
inconcei^ble expression, and with the same faultless 
precisiW'^ the former. 

‘Tlie diigan is superb!’ exclaimed the composer, 
affectionately shaking licr hands ; ‘ but it must not 
remain idle. Study and siij;g, and heed not what per- 
sons say or do around you.’ 

This young girl, wliosc d^mt in the arts was mainly 
owing to the undeviating kindness of Rossini, is the 
same who, a short time since, completely revolutionised 
the musical world of Paris. Her name is Alboni ; tlie 
most extraordinary songstress, witli the exception of 
Jenny Lind, that lias been heard for thirty years. | 

Mademoiselle Alboni’s character is a compound of 
winning frankness and strange caprice. Devoid of that | 
self-love so common to other artiates^ she willingly suits ; 
herself to any part assigned, provided the melody is such j 
that she can do it justice. 

She lias often been compared to a German student, 
having all the samj-froid and courage usually attributed 
to tliat class. An amusing incident which occurred 
during her stay at Trieste is thus related: — Having 
heard on the day of her arrival that a cabal against lier 
was being organized, she wended her way to the estamiHet^ 
and mingled amongst the conspirators ; her sliort locks, 
full figure, and degagee air, rendering it difiicult to divine 
her sex. 

‘ I am a stranger,’ said Alboni, addressing herself to 
the Brutus of the cabal ; ‘ but if there’s fun on hand, 
count upon me.* 

‘ Agreed ! ’ w'HS tlie reply. ‘ We arc preparing to hiss 
down a cantatrice this evening,’ 

‘ What has she done — anything wicked ? ’ 

‘ We know nothing about her except that slie comes 
from Rome, and w^e wisli to have no singers here of 
whose reputations we are not the creators.* 

* That appears to me fair enough : now as to the part 
I am to take in the affair ? ’ 

‘ Take this whistle ; each of us carries a similar one. 
At a signal which will be given after tlie air of Rosina 
in the “ Barber of Seville,” you have but to add to the 
tempest which will he raised.’ 

* I comprehend ;’ and Alboni, faithful to her disguise, 
received from the hands of her dupe a pretty black 
whistle attached to a red ribbon. 

That night the theatre bent under the weight of spec- 
tators. At the rising of the curtain, Almaviva and 
Figaro, two favourites, were listened to with attention ; 
but vbea Rosina appeared in the scene in which she 
addresseathe jealous tutor, a half-dozen whistles sounded 
their shrill notes through the house, unmindful of tlic 
signal to be given by the leaders of the cabal. 

Alboni advanced to the foot-Hghts, and displayed the 
whistle suspended round her neck. * Gentlemen,’ said 
she with a smile, * we must not hiss me, but the cavatina ; 
you have commenced too soon ! ’ 

There was a moment of silence; then thunders of 
applause rang through the house. The cantatrice was 
that night recalled eleven times amidst showers of 
bouquets. 

‘ I liad no idea that you were aware of this cabal ? 
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said the director after the performance, as he kissed her 
hand. 

‘ My dear impresmio! replied she, ‘ it is here as in 
politics— you must conduct the movement, or else be 
swept away/ 

a storm as this in the summer, had left their flocks out 
on the pastures, and it now became a question how to 
provide, if possible, for their safety. 

The flooded country, which we were anxiously con- 
templating through the telescope, presented an interest- 
ing spectacle: the dark-gray waters were rushing in 
various directions across it, and leaving only numerous 
strips and patches of green visible, as far as the high 
yeest land against which they were breaking. The cattle, 
horses, and sheep were crowded together on the spots 
still left for them ; and the composed manner in which 
they were feeding formed a striking contrast to the 
excitement and agitation of their masters. It not un- 
frequcntly happens, indeed, that the people lose their 
lives in attempting to save those of their flocks. As 
night came on, the gale seemed to grow even fiercer, 
and it now became decidedly necessary to go to the help 
of some of the sheep. 

1 joined one of the men who were going out for this 
purpose, and wc walked aloug towards the inner Hofl', 
where wa hoped to be able to cross to where the animals 
had taken refuge ; hut wc found an arm of the sea, which 
was rushing across with gi^t fury. It was impossible 
to go that way, and we Sought another passage, and 
got on some distance towards them by wading; but we 
soon found the water getting so deep, that we were com- 
pelled to give up our intention. The poor man was in 
a stiite of the greatest alarm — not for himself, but for 
his sheep; indeed our danger was no more than just 
suflioiertt to ei'eatc a pleasant excitement : the sky wms 
covered with clouds, and sea and land seemed mingled 
together in the thick darkness. As wc passed along 
the edge of the geest, or high heathy land, we per- ' 
ccived on the little border of reeds around it that the 
water was lower Ilian it had been ; and at midnight the 
shepherd went out again, as he said if his sheep were 
drowned, he should still perhaps he able to save their 
skins. This time, however, I was not Ins companion ; 
another man wont with him, and I returned and passed 
the remainder of the night in smoking, and listening to 
my liost’s stories of perils in the great deep. His house, 
fortunately for us, lay very high, on a tongue of linn 
geest land. 

On the following morning we heard much of tl.e 
suflerings of the night. One of the islanders had lost 
ten sliccp, one thirteen, another his wliole flock ; and 
the bodies of many were carried in mournful procession 
into the village. 1 (^ixld not help, however, admiring 
the patience of the pbopie. There was no loud com- 
plaining, and still less any cursing; but. all show^ed 
sober patience and resignation, although their sheep 
arc almost their only possessions. Several vessels had 
been wrecked in the night on or near the island, and 
indeed wc had heard guns fired, but had no means of 
giving assistance. 

As we rode along the shore we passed two of the 
wrecks. The crews of these had got safe to hind ; and 
the captain of the one, still dripping wet, was standing 
answering a long string of questions put to him by the 
sirandvo^tt or steward of the shore, who was driving 
about the sands in a little light one-horse carriage, 
wdth wheels of^ree yards’ diameter. * Wlience Jiad he 
come? What was the name of his vessel? WJiat was 
his cargo ? Wliy he was lying there ? How came he 
to go ashore?’ &c. ; though the still howling wind 
might perhaps btve answered the two latter questions 
for him. At a short dis|auce further on we found tlie 
next wreck. It was a little Dutch vessel ; and, like 
other aquatic CKaturos, the captain had made himself 
quite at home on the waves: he had had his wife and 
baby on board. These had been depo^jited safely in a 
cottage; and the father, a grown-up son, and a hoy, 
were busy getting what tliey could out of the wreck. 
Here lay a little iron stove ; there a hlue-painted corner 
cupboard/a copper tea-kettle; and a china teapot, with 
cups, &c. thereunto belongiifg, besides a tub of butter, a 
cheese, and an old loaf. Sometimes one of them would 
return with notliiug better than a pair of trousers, a 

A STORM IN THE BALTIC. 

Some years ago, during a temporary residence in the 
small bland of Sylt, on the coast hf Sohleswig-Holstein, 
I bad Opportunity of witnessing the effects of a storm 
in the Baltic, of which I had often heard very strange 
things stated. 

*^116 season was autumn, and the weather had become 
broken and unpleasant. At length wo had a day of 
incessant rain, accompanied with a gale w^hich blew 
with considerable fierceness. Next day matters seemed 
approaching a crisis. The storm had fairly commenced 
operations. .1 shall never forget the Sf.'cne which now 
presented itself. At the beginning of the hurricane, all 
the trees in the island were in full leaf, though tinted 
with autumnal hues. When the storm was over, vege- 
tation seemed to be destroyed, the leaves being black- 
ened and withered on the branches, .and in a few days 
more, I w^as told, they would all fall off. Only a few, 
which had occupied peculiarly-sheltered positions, re- 
mained undestroyed; while some that the wind Inid 
whistled through in a particular direction had the one- 
half of their leafy crowns left as black as a coal, and the 
other quite uninjured. It was really a pitiful sight: 
one could almost fancy the wind must have had a 
poisonous breath. But the eflect proceeded, it was said, 
from the long-continued violent shaking, which hindered 
the proper circulation of the juices, just as a human 
creature might he shaken to death ; yet in the inland 
parts of Germany and in England trees are often shaken 
by the wind for days together without any such fatal 
consequence, and many of their coasts are as much ex- 
posed to gales from the North Sea. Cau this injurious 
action take place only from the west ? The first that 
went were, 1 perceived, the leaves of the chestnut trees ; 
then followed the limes ; and lastly the poplars and the 
willows. Those that endured it best were the bla(!k- 
thorns; and it is natural that the larger the leaves, 
and the more firmly attached to the brao' ueS, the more 
they sufTop. Those of a long narrow shape, or whicii are 
very small and limp, yield more easily to the storm, and 
feel it less. 

When the wind had lasted a short time, the M'iiidows 
became covered with a coat of fine salt, like hoarfrost, 
and tlie lips and skin also acquired a salt taste. At the 
back of the house where I was staying there were some 
swallows’ nests, in which the young ones now began to 
make a most pitiful and unusual noise. Ou going to 
see what was the matter, we found them all stretching 
tlieir necks out of the nest, and the old birds fiying a 
little way olT, screaming, and evidently in great dis- 
tress. It appeared that the violence of tlie wind pre- 
vented the parents from flying out in search of insects, 
and that they were consequently sufieriug from hunger. 
Our good-natured hostess, however, took pity on theni, 
and chopped up a quantity of meat and bread crumbs 
to feed them till the storm was over. But it was not 
enough that this fierce gale should destroy the leaves and 
starve the birds : it had worse things in store for \i5. 

On the second day we suddenly became awt^, to our 
dismay, that the wliito surf, which we had been admir- 
ing, as it broke at some distance on the shore and the 
sandbanks, was now dashing up in tlie middle of the 
island. The sea had riseii and covered the marshes, and 
towards evening a swift stream was rushing through 
the most^itfill part of the island, which unluckily 
was the Ibwest, and cutting it into two divisions, having* 
opened a passage for itself from one bay to another. 

The raging storm had lashed up the waters to such a 
height, that we could not distinguish whether the tide 

1 was in or out ; it seetned to swell as much at ebb as at 
^Jlood. The inhabitants of the island, not expecting such 
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tumbler, or some little garment of the baby’s ; but they 
continued their work, though the sea was still breaking 
over their vessel, so that they got many a shower-bath. 

A little farther on we came to a large mast that had 
evidently been cut away. The marks of the hatchet 
were still fresh upon it ; but of the vessel to which it 
had belonged there was not a trace. Probably it liad 
gone entirely to pieces, and the crew been scattered 
like chafi' before the wind. 


THE ICARIAN PARADISE LOST. 

Foil a number of years, a M. Cabet in Paris can’ied on a 
delusion which has ended as badly as all knew it would, 
the dupes of the delusion alone excepted. Whetlier M. 
Cubet was a rogue or a fool, or a mixture of both, is a 
matter of little conseqtionco. Ho was one of those men 
who alleged that tho competitive system of society is all 
wrong, and that Communism, or a general partition of 
goods in common, is tho only means of earthly happiness. 
Ill order to practise what he jireached, he induced a large 
number of credulous people to make an investment in an 
American Utopia called Icaria, to which they proceeded 
in shiploads by way of New Orleans. 

It always appeared to us that Joaria had no real exist- 
ence, but it now seems to have a loenlifcy soinewlicre in 
Texas; and here, on this happy spot, (-onimimism was at 
length to have a fair start. Alas! evil tidings have reached 
Franco res[)eoting the Icarians ; and Al. Cabot is do- 
nounecd as a most perfidious individual ; though he still 
carries on his plans, and is not w'ithuiit supporters among 
the lied Republicans. Let the following account of Icarian 
allaira, traiiseribed from tin; ‘Journal des Dtd)ats’ and 
otlicr paptirs into the ‘ Times,’ not be lost on tluji^c wlio 
^give car to schemes for reeoustriioling society : — 

‘Several artiides in the American jiapers, and some 
letters that we have partly republished, have made our 
readers acquainted witli the fate of tho unfortunates who, 
(ixcited to fanaticism by the doctrines of AT. Cabet, lia<l 
the dcjilorablc temerity to abandon their lionies, their 
trades, and their families, to go and fouml in tho solitudes 
of the Now World the Paradise of learia— that “ new 
Jerusalem” whence w'ore to arise tho salvation and liai>pi- 
mm of tlio luunaii race. AVe thouglit these alllicting diselo- 
sures would have xirovoked explanations, or at least a reply, 
from the man who is accustKl as the autlior of so many 
iniafortiines ; and without really yielding any credence 
to tho extravagant and immoral Utopias of AT. Cabet, wo 
bo])ed that be would at all events be able to jirovc that 
these deplorable narratives were exaggerated. AVe were 
deceived, however, and wo still wait — for vve cannot view 
as serious the letter addressed to several of our contem- 
poraries by forty-nine adcjits of Uie icuriaii doctrines, who 
protest, in the most vague, but violent terms, against those 
whom ilicy call traitors. AV^e certainly do not question 
the good faith of the subBoribers of this letter, but they 
must have been aware that abuse is no answ er to x>rccise 
and definite accusations, and that they ought, for the 
honour of the school, to have opposed to the facts siicci- 
iicd allegations no less positive. « 

‘ As for M. Cabet, he keeps aloof, just as if he w'crc a 
party not concerned in the xnaiter at all. Disdaining to 
reflect on such miseries, be continues his labours with the 
same ardour as before, and if we are to believe public 
report, he is still urging the departure of new colonists — 
that is to say, of new victims for bis cliiiiierieal Icaria. AA^e 
have no jiow'er to prevent these unfortimat)|$ from rushing 
to their ruin; wc know of no other available jurisdietiou in 
this affair than that of tho jircss; but wc deem it our duty 
to lay before the public such facts as have come before us, 
in order that the tribunal of opinion may be in a position 
to pronounce, with a full knowledge of the circmi^auces, 
on the merits of tho Icarian dootfine and its prophet.’ 

AVero anything wanting to substantiate the intelligence 
of tho utter ruin of Icaria and its victimSf it would bo 
found in wliat follows from the ‘ Echo of Louislanft ’ of 
November29:— 

‘Thirty more colonists arrived from Franco last Sun- 
day, to re-esfablish tho republic of Icaria. Tho blindness 
of these poor people is truly incomprehensible ; for our 
readers are aware tliat all those who rea<’hed the promised 
laud have boon obliged to abandon it, and have succeeded 
with groat difficulty in regaining our city, tho majority 
being reduced to the greatest distress. * 


* These new'-comers have met those who preceded them, 
and the latter have given them a sad description of the 
dreadful state to which they would bo reduced if they 
continued their journey to Texas. You perhaps imagine 
that this gloomy account frightened tho new colonists. 
By no means ! These uuhapiiy wTutches must have been 
fanaticised by M. Cabet. It is in vain to point out to 
them the emaciated and ragged cx-emigrants in question, 
or to urge them to halt — go they will, and nothing will 
stop them! They do not believe tlie assertions of their 
old couq>anions; and the x>hitiiro of tho sufferings which 
await them is regarded as a iTightful falsehood, invented 
by paid agents of the French govcrnim^nt, in order to pre- 
vent the foundation of the Icarian colony. 

‘Poor idiots! Some of them, however, have comcs**to 
the conclusion that there may be some truth, after all, in 
these narratives; for if Icaria were a country of eternal 
felicity, why should their predecessors have left it to come 
and die of starvation at New Orleans? Many would have 
galdly remained, but before sailing, they had Vieen so sim]>]e 
as to eoiifide their money to the agents of M. Cabet, and 
they w^i^d to rceover at least a jmrt of it. The xnirsc 
of M. however, is a gulf far more profound than that 

of Ihe occrin on which his adepts arc wafted to the seeiu! of 
his delusions. Never lias a single one of tho one hundred 
sous x)ieccs,of which the worthy higli priest of Icaria virtu- 
ously deigns to despoil his victims before sending them to 
the promised land, been returned to tho pockets of tho 
owner. 

*As to the unhappy chosen ones who have reached 
this land of encitantmeiit, they in vain consign Al. Cabet 
to perdition. M. Cabet seems to ])ur8uc his career in 
I'VaiKHj notwithstanding, despatching fresh recruits after 
having desiioiled tliem like tin; rest. Mis only occupation 
is to obtain as many as jiossible, to accompany them to 
the ])l:iec of einbavkation, and to give them liis paternal 
blessing. As soon as tho sails are set, ( 'abet exclaims — “ Ito 
/’* — (“ Go, the farcur is jilaycd ! ■”) lie tiicn retnniH 
to Paris, and eats and drinl^sto the proKi>crity of theluqqjy 
leariaiis Avhom he has just despatehed to starvation in 
the ba(;kwoods of 1’exas. In our opinion, M. Cabet alone 
can claim the itoiiijious title of “ the liivst Robert Maeaire 
of tra.us]>ortation.” 

‘ The lirst victims that he has dcspatelicd to iis did not 
obtain a single 8(.>u to remain here, and tliey then decided 
to XHish on to Texas -a further instance of insanity in our 
opinion. They did not reason; their faith in Cabetism is 
perfect. 

‘ AVhat ! They are running to Icaria, where they know 
that distress awaits, and will be fatal to them, if it do not 
drive them bsiek again more miserable tlian ever. And 
wherefore.^ To gc^t back their money Not so; for tlu'y 
are aware that all is lost. No matter; they arc setting out 
for Icaria ; so stick a jiin there, 

‘ If these unfortunates had reflected a little, they w’onld 
bavo seen that 11 icy must make tbe best of the deceit thus 
practised u]>on them; and if they liad set to work, they 
wouhl have made another fortune, instead of going to 
endure acute sufFerings for twelve weeks, and then return- 
ing hither sick and destitute. 

‘ One of them, a member of tbe second vanguard, and who 
has now (as he poetically expresses it) had his bellyful of 
Communism, informed us that there was no slavery to equal 
Communism in action. No idea can be formed of it: for 
example, there is not soup enough for everybody; so it is 
given to the dogs, in order that no jealousy may bo excited 
amongst the Socialist guests ! At table, each individual 
watches — not his own piatc, but that of Ins neigliliour, and 
generally discovers tliat the jiittance of the latter is larger 
than his own! liach must have the same appetite and the 
same tastes, for the morsels of food are weiglied and mea- 
sured, and all luust cat of tho same dish. 8o much tlie 
worse if y<m have a keen appetite, for you have only your 
own portion; whilst those (a raro occurrence amongst tho 
Communists) whose stomachs are not so sharp-set, throw 
tho superfluous part of their provender to the dogs, for tlie 
s^e reason as before^to prevent jealousy. AVc were 
told,” ^dded our friend fifoixl Icaria, “that Icariswas a 
wondotral city, whicli uitorfy distanced Paris and Capua 
in luxury and sensual gratiffcations. AV^laui wc arrived, 
however, we only found a few huts, oi>cn to all the winds 
of heaven and all the ipolemenoies of tho weather. Thou- 
sands of acres of land weife to have been sown— so wc were 
told. But what was the fact? AVe found fifty square 
leagues of ground, in whicli they had planted live hundred 
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radisheii, of which not a single one appeared above the aoil ! ^ 
Such is Icaria. It is the pendant to the Botany Bay of 
Great Britain ; with this difference, that instead of trans- 
porting tliieves thither to live, they send out plundered 
dupes to die. 

* Such was the account given by our cx-Communist of 
this promised land. What a picture ! ' 


TRIPLES. 

One Saturday night we listened to a very amusing dis- 
course, the tendency of which was to sliow, that altliongh 
no one should be a trifler, yet that every one should he 
attentive to triiles. A triiler was defined to be one who 
hrCbitually gives up his time nn<l attention to things that 
are, or that ought to be, beneath his notice ; while a trifle 
was said to be something insignificant in itself, yet capable 
of producing important results. By w ay of illustration, an 
incident in the life of IjafUtte, tiie great French banker, was 
quoted. Laihtte, in 1787, entered Paris as a poor peasant 
boy: his introduction to tliat career in whic h he wna after- 
wards so eminently successful was owing to a mere trifle. 
M. Perregaux, to whom he applied on his arrival for em- 
ployment, at first rejected liis suit ; bnt on seeing the 
youth, while crossing the courtyard of the hotel, disap- 
pointed and rqieoted, suddenly Bto]), pick up a pin, and 
carefully stick it in the cuff of his coat, the man of mont^y 
W’as moved, the jictitioncr was recalled, and after a. few 
minutes' conversation, appointed to a vacant post in the 
office. In 1804 Laffitte became tho jiartnor of Monsieur 
PerrcTgaux; and subsequently obtained the entire direction 
of the bank. After enjoying the highest civic honour.s of 
his country, he died a millionaire in the year 1844; owing 
his extraordinary success in life, jirobably, to the habit, 
early formed, of never neglecting the most trivial thing 
likely to be useful. 

Tho falling of an apple from a tree is said to have occa- 
sioned the discovery of tho laws of gravitation : apples had 
fallen many many times, no doubt, before Sir Isaac Newton 
seated himself in his arm-chair in his orchard ; but until 
that afternoon, it would seem that no one accustomed to 
regard even trifles with attention had noticed the cireum- 
stance, :* History, if referred to,’ said the lecturer, ‘ w'ouhl 
afford numberless instances of the veriest trifles producing 
peace or war, entailing prosperity or adversity for whole 
generations.’ As an instance how far even civilisation is 
affected by trifles, an anecdote from Sir Francis Head’s 
narrative of his governorship of Canada w as cited. ^ At a 
certain season of the year,’ continued the speaker, Mf my 
memory serves me, 8ir Francis Head s<ays that a little fly j 
appears upon the prairies, and torments the wild animal’s 
there terribly. To escape its sting they flee to the forests, 
and hide in its recesses ; the Indian follows, and to drive 
out his game, sets fire to tho underwood. lie obtains his 
venison and buffalo hump, but loses his hunting-ground ; 
for as the land is thus cleared, the white man advance's, 
and his rod brethren are compelled to retreat further I 
before him.’ I 

The lecturer next touched upon the influence of trifles 
in promoting or destroy ing domestic happiness ; and con- 
cluded by explaining a few such pliroscs as: a wan ought 
to bo above trifles, ^rc. B — v. 

[Wc take the above from an interesting little paper 
called the Qmentmod lieporter, published periodically at 
Queenwood College, near Stockbridge, Hunts, and which 
purports to consist of articles written by the pupils of that 
establishment. \Ve have heard much of Queenwood, as 
agreeably uniting the character of a home wdth that of a 
public academy for boys.] | 


MINERAL CAMELEON. 

If one port of the black oxide of manganese, 4ifld three 
parts of the nitrate of i>otash, both reduced to powder, be 
mixed toother, and thrown into a red-hot crucible, and 
continued there until net more oxygen gas is disengaged, a 
greenish friablp powder is olij^ned^alled minered 
win its cbangin^^blpur dii^irig its solution m . 

! water. If evii^biii^ntity.of toM powd^. be 
glass of wii^, tlie: solution is of.iron ■ 

separately' Sbd by its ^ow colour renders the'i^flmd 
tins subaidiliff, w rcap^a^s; then, as oxide bf^ 

I manganese' 'abso4^bs oxygen ft<0. the atmosphere, it be- 
* comes red^isAf xnd at It then subsides, 

I ;Und loaves the fluid airless* Again, if hot water l>p 



poured upon this singular substance, a beautiful green 
solution will be produced, whereas wld water will give one 
of a deep purple. These changes depend upon the various 
states of oxydizement which tho metal acquires by change 
of temperature. In the first fonnation of this compo’iud, 
care should bo taken that no sulphur comes in eontac;t 
with it; as the addition of a very small portion of snl- 
phurct of Xiotasli would counteract’ its effects. — Ptirhs'n 
Chemical Catechism. 


SONNET. 

Who hath not treasured something of tho past— 

The lost, the buried, or the far away ? 

Twined with those heart-afTcctlons which outlast 
All save their memorioe— those outlive decay ! 

A broken relio of our childhood's play, 

A faded flower, that long ago was fair— 

Muto token of a love that died untold ! 

Or silken curl, or lock of silvery hair— 

Tho brows that bare tlicm long since in tho mould ! 
Though these may call up griefs that else had sli-pt, 
TJicir twilight sadness o'er the soul to bring ; 

Not every tear in bitterness is wept, 

AVhilc they revive the drooping flowers that sjn ing 
■\Vithiii the heart, anif round its ruined temples cling. 

.T. Chak;. 


! INVENTION OI* SUSPENSIOI^i-llItlDGES UV TJIE CHINESE j 
1600 YEARS AGO. ; 

The moat remarkable evidence of the meelianieal scirueo 
and skill of the Chinese at this early period, is to be rtd j 
in their auspended bridges, tho invention of whieli is i 
assigned to the Han dynasty. According to the coiicui- j 
rent testimony of all their historical and geogr.qiliical ^ ! 
WTitcrs, 8hang'lcang, the commander-in-chief of the army* j 
under Kaou-tsoo, the first of the Hans, undertook ajm! 
completed the formation of roads through Ibc mountainous 
province of Hhen-se, to the west of the capital, llitliorto 
its lofty lulls and deep valleys had rendered conininnioa- 
tion diflicult ami circuitous. WitJi a body of J0(),0(U) 
labourers he cut passages over the mountains, tlirowing | 
llie removed soil into the valleys, and w'hcre this was not j 
suflicicnk to raise the road to the required height, he eou- i 
struqlied bridges, which rested on pillars or abntincntfi- In , ' 
other places he conceived and accoinplislied tho daring | ' 
project of siisjiending a bridge from one mountain t o an- 
otber acr(>K.s a deep clnvim. These bridgCB, wliif i? w 
caihul by the Uliinese Mrit^rs* very appropriately, ‘flyiii- 
bridges,’ and represented tp dc numerous at th<> pros: .it i 
day, arc sometimes so Mgh, that, they cannot be travcv; * <1 ; 

without alarm. Onp i^Ui existing in Shen-se sti>‘tch< y I*'!) | 
feet from inountain tipfinouutain, over a chasm or' ,Vn) fv. ;. i 
Most of these flying^rid^fes are so wide, that four horse - j 
men can ride on them abreast, and bbhistrade.':; are placed j 
on each side to protect travellers. It is by no means ini- I 
probable (as M. Paiitliier suggests) that, as the missionaries 
in China made known the fact, more than a century and I 
a-half ago, that the Chinese bad suspension-bridges, and | 
that many of them were of iron, the hint may have been | 
taken from* thence for similar constructions by European 
engineers. — Thornton^s History of China, i 

TIME. : I 

In all the actions which a man performs, some ]^art of { 
his life passes. Wc die while doing that for which alone 1 
our sliding lifp was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, | 
time kec]>s hilllonstant pace, and flies as fast in idleness | 
as in employment. Whether ,wo play, or labour, or sleep, | 
or dance, or study, the sun pofts on, and the sand runs. ! 
An hour of vipe is as long as an hour of virtue. But tho j 
differeupe bctivcpn good bad actions is infinite. Good 
actious^^^hough 'tiicy diminish our time here as well as bad j 
actions, yet they l,ayup f<W ds in eternity; and ! 

will TccompenB^ wliat they talic away by a plentiful return 1 
at last. Wfiap we trade with virtue, wc do but buy pica- j 
sttro of time. So it is not so much a con- i 

tlmf^RS an cixchange. As a man sows his coni, 
he i^U^tent td wait a while, that he may, at the harvest, 
rco!^ Vith advantage.— Gtww FeMham^ 1636. 

W. &'H. ClfAMBKRB, High Street, Edinburgh. Alto 
sold CiiAMnKRB, 20 Argyle Street, Glasgow ; W. ^ • tn, 

147 Strand, London; and J. M'Glashan, 21 D'Olier f^Ueet, 
Dublin.— Pi-inted by W. and R. Chamrjcrs, Edinburgh. 
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1 1 ^ under the Lias of tliosc dispositions, jind dctorniinc 

1 1 MOVLIIS AND 11 E S I S T E JIS. according as these were affected by the new circum- 

|| Wf. lately endeavoured to trace the natural bases of stances. Thus we can imagine a great founder of sonic 
!‘ political parti;^anship in certain characters of mind, particultf 0rni of external religion, after three cen- 
;i We may now go on to remark thkt the same pccu- turies, takfeg part against the very system he liad 
: liarities of temper and thinking wliicli determine for a founded, seeing that it did not, in its new relations, 

: man winch colour he is to wear at elections, or on fulfil the end lie liad originally in view. Perhaps, in- 
I i M’hich side of the House of Commons he is to take his deed, there is scarcely any such system which would at 
: scat, rule his choice as well in scientific matters. Phi- the end of three centuries obtain the full sanction of 
losophy has its Whigs and Tories, its Radicals and the very persons who, at the beginning of the petiod, 

' its Nondescripts; and if doctrines of all kinds were as were its most zealous advocates and defenders. That 
/egiil’ivly subjected to votes as is the case with political duty would in general liavc to be left to a different 
(]ni i-innis, we should bo not less able to foretel the class of minds. 

places of o. friends in the division list, than the best One can easily see how precisely it is the same phe- 
wliippcr-in ever was to vaticinate on the fate Uf any nomenon, when a stand-still party of scientific men seek 
ministerial motion in parliament. to shelter themselves under the prestige of some great 

U is a curious circumstance that Resisters of all man of former days, whose doctrines, originally them- 
, kinds always believe themselves to be the represen- selves an innovation, are now predominant. The oppo- 
i i tatives of the Movers of a former age. The unfor- iients of the natural classification of plants wielded - 
t nnato Conservatives of the Reform -Bill era went against it the authority ofLinnsous, whose system was so 
to the martyrdom of their defeat under the convic- very different. But Linnaeus was in his day exactly such 
lion that they were the true Whigs of 1688, The an innovator as Jussieu was afterwards. The itniirovc- 
modevn possessors of that title they held to be de- ment which he effected was as great as could be expected 
i.-<;iici-ate race, who were seeking to destroy the very of any one man in liis day; but it was not all that was 
I I'rhric wiii(’h their venerated predecessors liad reared capable of being made. Much remained to be done, 
j with so much trouble and so much wisdom. * We,* and no one knew this better than Linnaeus liimself. 

I s.i d they, * though you call us Tories, are in reality When Jussieu, passing from the artificial arrangement j 
' iiic: prottxitors, and, alas! the only remaining protec- of the Swedish naturalist, brought plants into the asso- ! 

■ j torrs, of what the Whigs did in the days of William ciation of their natural affinities, he only took the next 
of Orange.’ This was true in the letter ; but at a proper step in the process. The haters of improvement 
cool monnmt w'e must own that it was not true in affected to rally round Linnscus, -whose name was a 
si)irit. Whatever might be the merits of the question tower of strength. But would Linnjcus, if still alive, 
i so keenly agitated in 18t31-2, no reasonable person can have stood up for his owm system ns against that of 
doubt that if Somers, and Seymour, and Halifax, had Jussieu? Very improbable, seeing that his mind was 
been summoned from the grave to take a new lease of essentially active and iirogrcssivc, and therefore apt to 
political existence, they would, with the dispositions adopt exactly such novelties as this. We can scarcely, 
i w'c know they possessed, have ranked themselves, not we think, be going far wrong when we alllrm that 
beside Sir Robert Peel and Lord Lyndliurst, but Lord many a man to this day patronises Linnaius in a de- 
John Russell and Lord Durham. To think otherwise greo for which that great man would blusli were lie 
is to suppose men more ftiie to a lifeless word or phrase capable of appreciating the superior system of the^ 
than to their own inborn impulses, which aU experience French botanist, 
j is opposed to. So also in some of the Ecclesiastical Aristotle, as we all know, was at one time a kind of 
questions of the last few years, we have occasionally religion to the learned world. When a new system 
i heard the stand-still, or defensive party, referring with came into notice, it was held as a sort of heresy. Men 
i pride to great reforming names of a forra^ ag€k as the professed to defend their ancient master, as they would 
; glory of their cause, when it wjis morq jhan dbhbtful have defended the temples or images of the gods against 
whether those reformers, if recalled to life, would have a barbarian enemy. But no one now-a-days can study 
; taken their side. The fallacy consists in overlooking the character of the Stagy rite philosopher, and doubt 
; tlie change of ideas and of the relations of things whiiob M if be had liy^pd ih the^ sixteenth ^ntur^ of the 
has taken place since the time of the persons refertCd Christian era, he would iiot; have been an Aristotelian, 
j to, and in failing to see that these persons, if how alive, Far more probably, he wohld ^ve defended De la 
I would have something to judge of very different from Kamee in tl^ SorbonhC, when that extraordinary genius 
what they had in their own day. If ?tlU actuated by was seeking to unden^h^ HU own method of logic. 
the dispositions which they manifested in tlipir former also^ when the Cambridi^ doctors held out for him 
life, they would judge of the matters submitted to them | against Bacon, we cannot doubt that he would have 
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himself been the leading Baconian* He would have 
astonished them by giving up bis own books. Bacon» 
again, if now living^ would probably be busy with 
some improvements upon the inductive method ; some 
expansion of it, or some ascension above it, which, wore 
it to be propounded by any nameless man of our day, 
would, beyond question, be denounced as a heterodoxy 
witli respect to the actual ideas of Bacon. 

The fact is, in such cases, minds of very different 
calibre are concerned. The original mover was a great 
man ; the resisters are small men. The latter can take 
up an idea, and make food of it, when once it has re- 
ceived a stamp from authority or from age ; but they 
cannot truly judge of it, or of the character of its ori- 
ginator. Had they been liis contemporaries, they would 
have been his greatest opponents and vituperators — re- 
sisting the very doctrines which now they hold fast as 
they would their most valued possessions. It is the fate 
of the great man to ho before his age, of the small men 
to be behind theirs. The ideas of a great man, at first 
difilcult of acceptance, acquire in time a wide pre- 
valence. They may then be rcg.irded as in harmony 
with the general mind to wliich they arc addressed. 
As the general mind advances, they fall behind, and 
then it is that they become suitable for the tribe of 
Resisters. Then iff the time of the dotage of ideas, and 
it is of course as absurd to appeal from a new idea to 
one in this state, as it would be to endeavour to correct 
a man in the prime and vigour of his days by showing 
how' his bedrid grandfather would have conducted him- 
self in similar circumstances. The true and just appeal 
is not to what the great man of a former age has said 
on a particular subject, for every tiling he has said must 
bear a character from the circumstances and prevalent 
ideas of his own time ; but to the spirit of the man. 
We must call into court the Aristotelian mind, or the 
Baconian mind, as a mere instrument, and endeavour to 
imagine what would he the tunc which would How from 
it under the existing circumstances, after it had been 
duly adjusted to the pitcli of a new and advanced age. 
It is difficult to imagine this. Well, then, put it entirely 
out of court, and endeavour to decide the question 
otherwise. But if the great dead fire to be brought 
forward at all, undoubtedly this is the only right way 
in which tliey can be brought forward. 

Akin to the fallacy here described is that of the ap- 
plauder of bygone times. AVhen he praises some feature 
of a past age, as a thing whose extinction is to be re- 
gretted, because there is nothing now like it, he is 
usually under a complete mistake. It is only the 
narrowness of hia own judgment which prevents him 
from seeing that, in ns far as any such thing is now 
needed, its place is filled by something of an analogous or 
corresponding character, which perhaps serves the end 
'even better. What is more, if this person had lived in 
the past age referred to, it is probable that the feature 
which he now deplores as extinct would have afiected 
him disagreeably as an innovation. He only can love 
it because he cannot see it. On the regret sometimes 
expressed by romantically-inclined persons for the sys- 
tem of chivalry, wc take leave to quote some remarks 
wliich appear to uai, strikingly just ‘ To lament ite 
extinction, stUl more to affect the restoration , of 
outward semblance, is not only childishly to attempt a 
reversal of the margi of wisely-ordered events, but 4o 
militate agftinst the fbry spirit from which the ^jivtem 
attempted to be neporded first arose, and to which, 
while prevalent^ it owed its short-lived existence-^tbe 
spirit of impi^Tem^t upon worse manners, and yet 


more imperfect institutions of an earlier date. As in 
every other system in which the better principles im- 
parted to man have been more or less perverted by his 
weakness, his ignorance, his attempt to restrict that 
which was intended to bo universal, and to indivi- 
dualise that which was destined for the common good 
of all — whatever was worth preserving in those days, 
to which some even in the present time are fond of 
reverting as the epochs of the truest glory of our race, 
still lives among us — ^lives a nobler and more vigorous 
life. It is but the false and the imperfect, the vain 
and the useless, the deceptive and the dangerous, which 
has l)ecn irrevocably swept away. In return, therefore, 
to the lament that the age of chivalry is gone, ye may 
truly rei>ly that we have a better and a nobler diivalry 
of our own — a chivalry which, if it watches no more in 
steel, and wields no weapons of mortal warfare within 
the field of actual contention, has its vigils and struggles 
yet more painful li their character, and undertaken for 
a fiir higher end— which, if it no longer traverses sea 
and land, the tempestuous ocean and the parching 
desert, to seek 

“ In Calvary Him dead who lives in Heaven,” 

often goes forth into painful exile in lands yet more 
remote — or, nearer home, confronts the ghastliness of 
misery and the perilous atmosphere of eontagiuu and 
death, to multiply living monuments to the common 
Lord of Christianity in the recovering from crime and 
ignorance, from anguish and disease, those over whom 
— as far as their improvement, whether mental or iJiy- 
sical, is concerned — every revolution of society has 
hitherto passed almost in vain — which secs, moreover, 
in difference of faith or of nation, no longer, ais formerly, 
fresh pretexts for warfare and extermination, but rather 
motives for closer intercourse, and a wider exercise of 
the common law of charity and love.’* 
iPhc characters of men might bo regarded as so many 
casts from a certain number of moulds. The individual 
men cluingo in generations; but the moulds rctn.dn, 
and the characters accordingly arc continnally repro- 
duced. Two similar events, or rehations of circum- 
stances, in two distant ages, are surrounded by per- 
fectly similar characters, though by different flesh and 
blood. Let there he a persecution for opinion in our 
ago, and men precisely corresponding to the distin- 
guished inquisitors of old, and to all their subordinate 
instruments, would immediately appear. Let there be 
a new attack on Franco in circumstances precisely 
similar to those of 1792 - 3 , and we should have a new 
Robespierre and Marat, n new sot of Girondins, and 
Anally, when the crisis was nigh past, a new TalUen 
and Barras. In the recent Revolution, the men whose 
character would have fitted flliem for a Committee of 
Public Safety have been, uuder the totally different 
direction wlfich tilings have taken, remanded to the 
obscurity of the Parisian jails, instead of being drawn 
on to dictate wlio should live and who should die. 
In his pliijf of the ; * Baptistes ’ George Buchanan in- 
trodu^ twa; Pharisees, Malchus and Gamaliel, who 
do the hero to death on fallacious grounds which may 
be supposed. Without in the least violating the truth 
of the picture, the poet is understood to have de- 
scribed under these names two of the leading doctors 
of the ancient faith of his own day— the kind of men 
by whom Hamilton and Wishart in Scotland, and 


* From a paper recently redd beforo the Literary and Philoeo- 
phlool Soofety of Leicester, by J. F. HoUlngs, Bsq. 
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Cranmer and Latimer in England, were a<^'udged to 
the flames. In our age, we have no such fierce contro- 
versies going on, and no such tremendous punishments 
fur ox)inion inflicted ; but amidst those which we have, 
it is not difficult to distinguish the Malchuses and 
Gamaliels, or the men at least who would fill those 
parts if the times were in a temper to call them into 
full development. 


THE GOLD-SEEKER AND THE WATER-SEEKER. 

A MEXICAN NARRATIVE. 

ST PERCY n. ST JOUN. 

At no great distance from the city of Chihuahua, in a 
vast plain, is a small village in the centre of a deep 
wood, almost wholly unknown save to the wandering 
hunter, and the few inhabitants who dwell in its poor 
huts. It is called Toipedo. Twenty sheds, with roofs, it 
is true, but with scarcely any wailis save on tlie northern 
side, composed, with one exception, the small hamlet. A 
neat wooden hut stood aloof from the rest, marking an 
advanced degree of civilisation which excited the W'onder, 
hut not the emulation, of the happy but idle and poverty- 
stricken Mexicans. This hut had been built by an Ameri- 
can who, having taken to the woods after a quarrel in the 
capital, hud selected this obscure retreat for himself and 
hia two boys, now orphan youths of nineteen and twenty. 
The Mexicans did as their fathers di<l before them : they 
planted a little iiiaizo and a few vegetables ; they caught 
wild horses, and hunted enough to procure what was 
strictly neeeHsary ; and after this meed of oxertion, tht>ught 
themselves justified in spending their leisure houi*s, at 
least nine months in the year, in smoking, drinking 
and gtimbliiig for the few rags which they managed to 
procure in exchange for a little surplus maize, some fowls, 
and other commodities which their wives and daughters 
took to the market of Chihuahua. Zealous and Patient 
Jones, the lads above -mentioned, were very far from 
being satisfied with this state of existence. They worked 
six days in the week, they went to market themselves, 
tiiey took there six times as much produce as did any 
other two men in Torpedo; they bartered tobacco-*tlie 
vaporous luxury of all idle nations and idle people — 
against maize and wild turkeys, and at the time we speak 
of, bade fair to make of the lethargic village a place of 
trade, and hence a place of prosperity. Though only just 
emerging from boyhood, they could have bought the 
whole village, inhabitants and all. 

Rut Zealous and Patient Jones had no such vast de- 
sires; and of all the men, women, and chihlren residing 
in the hamlet, they coveted only the possession of two. 
These were Zanetta and Julietta, the daughters of the 
alcalde or nmyor of the small locality. Zealous loved 
Zunetta, and Patient loved Julietta. Their affection was 
warmly returned, and nothing was wanting to their feli- 
city but the passage of a year, when it was agreed that all 
parties would have arrived at their years of discretion, 
which, however, are ofteiior supposed to be reached than 
really attained. 

It was a warm autumn afternoon, and the brothers sat 
at their door enjoying the refreshing breeze wafted over 
the trembling tree- tops, and odorous with floral richness. 
They were talking of the future, and of the world of which 
they knew so little, when^a horseman suddenly api»cared 
before them. He wore a costume which was not of the 
country, and had features which reminded them in their 
character of their departed par^t. They rose as the 
traveller halted before their hut,^nd asked, in very bad 
Mexican, the way to Chihuahua. Zealous hurriedly 
replied in English that it was eleven miles off. 

‘ I expect you*re countrymen,* sajd the horseman, much 
surprised. 

‘ We are from New York State,* replied Zealous. 

‘ Well, that’s pleasant. I*m dead beat, so is my horse. 
Will you give a countryman a shake-dow^ for a night I* 

The young men eagerly preferred their hut ; and while 
one held the horse’s head, the other assisted the trai;;pllcr' 
to dismount. Mr Bennett, a merchant who travelled 


annually to Mexico, was tbo visitor the hospitable 
Americans had received ; and it was difficult to say who 
derived most pleasure from the meeting. Mr Bennett 
wtis delighted with the candour of the young men; they 
with his conversation and knowledge. He gave them 
glowing descriptions of the world; of the power and ad- 
vantages of wealth; of the delights of an existence among 
one’s fellows; and in fact so fired their imaginations, that 
when he sought his Mexican grass hammock, the brotliers 
were wholly unable to sleep. They talked, they thought 
of nothing save the world ; and when the traveller quitted 
them next day, they felt for the first time impatient and 
discontented, 

‘ 1 have a great mind to turn gamhusinOy and go gold- 
hunting in the mouiitainH,’ said Zealous. ‘ 1 should like 
to become rich, and return to iny native land.’ 

‘ For me,’ cried Patient, less wild and fiery than his 
elder brother, * 1 could wish to find some hidden spring 
in yonder fprests, and there found a village.* The country 
was haro:c#Water. and a S])ring ui the wood was a treasure 
which enaD)|^ the fortunate finder to fertilise a vast pro- 
perty, if ho had enterprise sufficient to carry out his plan. 

* It would be scarcely worth abandoning our homo for 
that,’ said the ambitious Zealous, and the conversation 
dropped. Rut the thoughts remained, and at the end of a 
week Zealous had become so infatuated, and so restlessly 
eager to become rich, that taking a horse, a rifle, powder, 
shot, a mattock, and a few clothes, he started towards the 
far-distant mountains without even bidding adieu to his 
brother or Zanetta, so ahinued was he that his visionary 
enterprise should be prevented. 

Though Zealous had quitted humble prosperity, gentle 
and real happiness, to go run the world for mere money, 
he was no common youth. He had genius, courage, and 
determination, and his whole conduct displayed these 
qualities. From time immemoTial, it had been a tradi- 
tion that the far-oiV mountains w’ere full of gold, and 
regularly every year some ardent and young spirits 
started in search of the precious metal, to meet only witli 
death or (lisapj)ointinent. Few returned, and of these few 
none ever brought any portion of gold worth the labour 
of their search. They hinted at vast treasures discovered 
in places so distant and difficult, as to preclude their 
being reached with mules or horses, and returned to tho 
search with renewed zest, but always alone, each man 
expecting to bo the fortunate one, and refusing to share 
his visioned wealth with a partner. Zealous Junes 
knew all this, and was determined to take warning by 
the fate of his fellow^s. lie travelled slowly and steadily, 
used as little as possible of his powder and shot, and 
when he killed game, bore away the remains to be eaten 
with wild fruits, berfics, and the esculent roots of the 
tropics. He was careful, too, of his horse, and reached 
the entrance of the hilly regions without having violently 
fatigued man or boast. He then rested two days in the 
mouth of a sublime gorge of tho mountains, where clifl’ 
and rock, tree and w'ater, height and vastness, all com- 
bined to give grandeur to tlie scene. Rut Zealous 
thought little of the magnificent landscape: his eye, wan- 
dering over the green plains behind, seemed to wish to 
pierce space, and discover, five hundred miles hohiiid, tho 
forms of his brother and his affianced wife. Once or twice 
his heart was touched ; but a glance at tho mighty ram- 
parts of the gold region roused within him other thoughts, 
and he still advanced on his perilous journey. 

Months passed, and Zealous was still wandering in tho 
hills, now ascending steep gorges, nowr precipitous cliffs, 
that forced him to abandon his faithful horse to graze at 
their feet; now leaving him a whole day to feed the 
length of his tether while he explored the rugged hills, 
xnati ck in hand, in search of gold!* now travelling over 
lofty table-plains; now resting in delicious valleys scarce 
if ever trod before by the foot of man; but never finding 
a trace of the treacherorus metal tha|>had lured him from 
home^ Zealous was getting gaunt and thin, his clothes 
were in rags, his horse was lame, and his ammunition was 
nearly all spent, having only lasted until now because 
Zealous had starved himself to spare it. 

Overcome by these considerations, he determined to 
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iBak6 A halt iu a gre^n valley watered hy a etreani. that 
foRiiod a pool in the centre. He bathed hid hardy 8teed» 
t 3 jcamined hU feet, and left him to graze unbound, quite 
cei'tain of his not leaving the valley, and took himself 
to the water. Ho floated an hour in the warm sun on 
the surface of the water, and then struck for the shore, on 
the banks of which* something sparkling made his heart 
leap, lie tore up a handful, and the glittering globules of 
pure gold revealed the riches of the valley. To dress, 
to seize his mattock, to tear up the ground, was the work 
of an instant. The whole mass w(u full of the precious 
metal; and forgetting all cares, Zealous began his work of 
gold-washing and digging. A mattock, a basket of green- 
willow boughs — such were all his tools ; but a month’s 
arduous labour put him in possession of a heap of treasure 
perfectly marvellous. He now thought of returning, when 
the fatal idea entered his head — ^how was his trciisure to 
; be removed 1 Zealous stood speechless with astonishment 
and despair. His horse, though fattericd by a month’s 
rest, was unable to bear much more than himself and 
his heavy rifle. He accordingly resolved to take a little, 
bury the I'est, and return to the settlements in search of 
assistance. He accordingly restored the precious heap 
to its former position, mounted his steed with a small 
parcel of gold, and began his journey hack. It was dilB- 
; cult and painful. Hunger came upon him, his ammu- 
nition was all spent, and a few days made him despair 
of reaching homo. A fever and ague, contracted in the 
mountains, came strong upon him, and his mind began 
to wander. He gained at length the vast forest that 
bordered his home, but at nightfall was exhausted with 
sickness and fatigue. He alighted, lit a fire with difli- 
culty, and lay dowii beside it to die. The fever was raging, 
ami he lost consciousness. 

When he recovered, he was in a comfortable bed in a 
large farmhouse, with every sign of opulence and wealth, 
j Patient and his wife were beside him. His brother had 
sought his Are from curiosity in time to save him. The 
greeting was warm on both sido.«(, and Zealous found to 
his surprise that ho had been more than a year absent. 
The young man looked wistfully at his brother and at 
Julietta, who jircssed to her. bosom an infant a month 
old. * Zanetta is inamed too,’ he said with a deep sigh. 

. A sob behind the curtains was his answer, and the faith- 
ful girl was kneeling next minute by his couch. The 
gold-seeker, when an hour had been giv' ii to unconnected 
greetings, asked his brother’s history. Patient replied 
that his grief on the departure of his brother had almost 
deprived him of reason, but that .Tulietta had made him 
cling to life. He resolved, however, to go a journey; 
and burying himself in the forest, sought as diligently 
for water as his brother did for g(f]d. A month’s search 
rewarded him. A spring, bubbling at a tree foot, was 
found, and here he took up his dwelling, married 
Julietta, hired all the youths of the old village, and 
was now master of the richest hacienda or farm in all 
the country. Zanetta, true to her first affection, had 
come to live with them. 

‘ And BO will I,’ cried the gold-seeker. ‘ I have goM 
enough to buy a vast herd of cattle ; that is my share. 
We will be partners once more, brother ; and if Zanetta 
will forgive ’ 

A Niaile was his answer. The water-seeker now asked 
his narrative, which he frankly told. Zanetta shuddered 
at the dangers he had incurred, Prudent wondered at 
the gold ; but all joined to dissuade Zealous from again 
risking his life in the dangerous occupation of a gain- 
busifio. He cordially agreed ; and a month after, the tie 
of husband came to bind him more strongly to home. 
The gold he had brought made them amply wealthy; 
every happiness was around them ; love, duty, prosperity, 
a life without a care, made the hacienda in the woods a 
little pan^isc. But the very calmness of this existence 
acted on the ambitious Zealous, who could 

not reasoning and solid enjoyment of his brother 

thqtipMt-«oeker« He thought of his vast treasure in the 
hLpi grew silent and moody, spoke little to his wife, and 
.^iiday disappeared with five horses and as many sacks, 
&ki]ig this time ample ammunition and some food. 


Leaving the inhabitants of tho hacienda to their grief, 
we follow the wild gambusino, who travelled for some 
days with intense rapidity, for fear, of being pursued. It 
was only at the foot of the mountains t&t he halted. 
As before, he stayed two days ; but this repose over, he no 
longer went searching through the mountains, but led 
bis five horses straight towards the unknown valley. 
After many days of arduous and painful travelling it 
was found, and Zealous had the delight of finding also 
his treasure untouched. Two days were devoted to rest 
and to packing his gold in the sacks provided, one of 
which he placed on each horse, that he himself mounted 
bearing the lightest. 

When the gold* seeker started on his return, the arid 
season of the hot days had commenced; the grass was 
scorched up, and scarce a drop of water could be found. 
Zealous travelled rapidly, hut this acted fatally, for on 
the fifth day one horse dropped with heat, fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, and more than a fifth part of his treasure was 
lost. To load the otl^ horses with it was vain; the 
poor animals, parched with thirst, staggered under thinr 
present load. Zealous, with a deep sigh, abandoned his 
gold, and struck across the desert towards the distant 
forest. No water was found that day, and at night both 
man and beast were raging with thirst. They halted in 
a sycamore grove, tho dewy leaves of which at nightfall 
slightly restored Zealous, who, however, found another 
horse unable to move. Rage, despair in his heart, tho 
young miser pursued his journey ; but on arriving a 
whole day’s journey distant frdm the forest, his whole 
caravan had broken down. The gold-scckcr, mad, his 
brain fcviTcd by the heat and by disappointment, turned 
back on foot. His senses seemed gone ; and when he 
reached the first stage where he found a carcase, his mind 
was really aticeted, for he wildly strove to drag the gold 
towards home. From this moment his senses were utterly 
lost. He Hew hack on the trace of his fatal treasure ; he 
ate roots, horse-fiesh, and berries, and at lost reached the 
spot where lay the last horse. Hks day was spent in 
frenzied efforts to drag the sack of gold onwards, his 
night in sleeping with it for a pillow ; and in this state 
he was found by his brother and a mounted party, who 
found him after a long and weary search. 

It was many months ere the gold-seeker was restored 
to health and consciousness, and then sad wvis the result. 
He seemed a premature old man ; his wife vainly strove 
to charm him ; and but for the constant watch set upon 
him, he would again have started on his perilous and 
mad enterprise. The water-seeker clearly saw the cause 
of his brother’s grief; but he said nothing, continuing 
calmly his course, and reaping every day the reward of 
his solid industry. When, however, a certain time had 
elapsed, and the body of the gold-seeker was Bufficicntly 
restored. Patient determined to tiy an experiment on his 
mind. He shut himself in a room with him, and spoke 
thus : ‘ My dear brother, you are unhappy, and your 
misery causes ours. My wife and yours equally suffer 
from your sorrow: we can do nothing to remove it, 
because we know not the cause.* Tho gold-seeker sighed 
deeply, and shook his head. * Speak, Zealous,’ cried his 
brother, ‘ and there is nothing, you can wish but that we 
will all gladly do.’ 

*Jt is in vain to stniggle against my destiny,’ said 
Zealous. * Did you find any sacks of gold near mcl’ 

‘They are all five in yon cupboard,’ said Patient. 
‘They are untouched: they ftre yours. They contain 
vast wealth, but was wealth like that necessary to us 1 
Sec how h^py 1 am* Whyl Because all around is 
the fruit oi my laboUi; and my industry. You ore un- 
happy, your wife is wretclied, and all because you have 
an inordinate thirst for mere gold. With millions of 
dollars in your cupboard, you long again to tempt 
fortune.’ 

‘ Never !’ replied Zealous firmly. * Take tho gold : it 
is not mine, but yours. Use it for our mutual advan- 
tage. Give me my task to perform, and from this day 
you shall have no reason to complain.’ And the golrl- 
seeker went out in search of his wife, with whom he 
conversed for an hour ; and that day at dinner all wci'e 
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jiappy. But Patient determined to spare no sacrifice to 
insure his brother’s happiness. A month after that, he 
left his hacienda, sold it to a rich convent, and rotired 
to the United States, where the brothers entered into a 
partnership as merchants. But Zealous was wholly cured. 
He felt deeply the noble conduct of his brother and his 
wife, and sought in eveir way to repay them. They are 
now all contented. Patient has three children. Zealous 
as many ; and their commerce succeeding, they have few 
cares for the future. They are looked up to in the great 
city they inhabit ; and when the Californian gold lever 
burst out, the most sensible advice came from the lips of 
Zealous. *Do not quit the certain for the uncertain,’ 
said he to young men ready to abandon lucrative posts to 
go gold-digging ; * honest industry gives you an existence, 
success can do no more, while the chances of failure arc 
so great. I was one of the fortunate. But then if the gold- 
seeker did not perish, it was because the devoted water- 
seeker was nt hand.’ And he would hurry home to press 
the hand of his brother, and thank him once more for all 
, he owed to him. The advice of Zealous is little fol- 
lowed, because youth and ardent imaginations arc little 
influenced by reason ; but it is probable that, in after-days, 
the few wlm stick to their counters and their situations 
will never regret having taken the counsel of the now 
cautious gold-seeker. There arc always bold and enter- 
prising characters enough to risk such perils, there are 
always sufficient irion of desperate fortunes who cannot 
lose, without fathers of families and comfortable citizens 
leaving their homo and household gods to tempt Dame 
Fortune. So always thought Patient, and so now thinks 
Zealous Jones. 

‘ Well, iny man,’ said the mate, • what does she 
make?’ 

‘Barely a knot and a-half, sir,’ said the sailmaker; 

‘ though, to my thinking, there’s a current with us by 
all appearance.’ 

* So much the better, my man,’ said the mate, rub- 
bing his hands. 

‘ I don’t like the look of it tliougli, sir,’ said the snil- 
nittker. ‘ That same haze yonder to nor’-eastward, you 
sec, sir, ’tis a good sight nearer on our weather-bow, to 
my thinking, since the morning. There's a bluer colour 
in the sky thereaway too; in short, sir, it’s dreadful 
like the loom of the slave-cotist. I shouldn't wonder,’ 
said he, * if there was an under-current sliding lier in, 
starn foremost, all the time she looks to be forging 
ahead !’ 

The mate only laughed at this idea ; but tlie old sail- 
maker having kept hard at work for some time sound- 
ing alongside with a line and a half-sunk float, found 
reason, Sitfie thought, to (confirm his notion ; and hy next 
morning tli% were actually in sight of tlio African 
land, almost embayed, and setting in towards it. Upon 
this the captain had recourse to tlic old seaman's 
advice, and altered the course, so as to steer across the 
drift of the current until they had got free of it, and 
gradually edged olT with the sea-breeze ; probably just 
in time to escape being grounded upon a bank. 

Wc were once in a calm on the Atlantic, a little to 
the southward of the line, and iti longitude soTnewlicre 
between 20 degrees and 30 degrees west; the o(!ean, 
having subsided from a swell on the previous evening, 
appeared so perfectly at rest, and so did the vessel also, 
as to recall the poet’s image of 

*A painted hliip 

Upon a painted oecan.* 

There was not even that low' tremulous heave, or those 
long serpentine undulations, resembling the faint breaths 
of a sleeping or shackled monster, which generally seem 
to pervade the most entire repose of the great deej); 
the round e.xpanse lay intensely blue in the paler em- 
brace of the sky, th.'it poured upon it, as from a mighty 
cup of light whose inverted bottom glowed like u single 
diamond, the equatorial cornucopia of light and heat. 
Which of the two w'as the more impressive it were 
hard to say — a * sleeping calm ’ or a ‘ dead ’ one, as they 
are emphatically designated by sailors ; but the latter, 
as is obvious, indicates in itself the far longer continu- 
ance of its reign, since it shows how distant is even the 
impulse of any breeze : and perhaps because, although 
* every calm breeds its own squall,’ yet for a time the 
very smoothness of the water tends, within so wide an 
extent, to spend, diffuse, and prevent the acceleration of | 
those that may arise. What gave one the most striking | 
sense, however, of helplessness and awe, was the manner 1 
ill wliich our liidiaman, so long true to her compass and i 
her sails, not only lay like a log upon the sea, but by 
degrees revolved as upon a pivot, until at length she 
boldly faced the way she had conic, then the pole, north- 
west, and west, while the motionless and unbroken 
horisoii round her betrayed no sign of the change. It 
was difficult to conceive what cause this freak could 
be attributed to without a breath of air or a pulse of 
ocean; but the more complete the calm became, the 
more apparent on the surface grew the long-drawn 
wrinkles and winding lines that testified to some sub- 
superficial agency, llising, as it were, witli the cessa- 
tion of nil upper influences, from the blue depths of 
ocean into light, or possibly elicited by the inert mass 
of the ship, the undulation of their movement seemed 
traceable towards one direction—thnt of north-west. 
With next morning’s dawn, indeed, when the sun’s pre- 
sence below its rim gave a leaden tinge to tlie water, 
and a long thin cloud lay along it, these faint traces 
looked still more obvious in the shadow, wearing the 
aspect of a path to the horison, or of a gigantic web- 
work intermingled with slow, oily eddies, while the 
ultra-marine tint of the sea was variegated with wind- 

MAllINE PHENOMENA. 

j The ocean, beautifully rounded in as it is, agitated 
i by storms, and holding in solution the saline par- 
; tides wdiieh dscwliere are distributed so differently, 

> includes a congeries of grand inovenieiits, by whose 
■ means the waters of the Pacific, Atlantic, and Polar 
‘ Seas are continually being interchanged. Its appa- 
1 rcntly capricious magnificence becomes still more 
: sublime when thus beheld subjected to rigid law; as 

I when we connect the pulsca of the tide upon the 
j beach with the distant moon emerging from the ho- 
! rison, or sec the tempest-clouds out at sea drawn gra- 
i dually into the suction of the trade-wind. More in- 
' turesting yet is it to the voyager to fall in, ever and 
anon, witli tokens of that great motion from the East 
wliich turns the Cape, runs up towards the line again, 
crosses the Atlantic, issues from the Mexican Gulf, and 
flowing upward like a river till it meets the ice-streams 
of the north, sweeps round upon itself again, or diverges, 

; like a fan, towards the Mediterranean Strait and the 

1 coast of the Great Desert. Hence probably the number 
of dangerous minor currents that bear in landward 
along the south-western shores of Africa ; and some of 
which none but the eye of a practised old sea-dog ac- 
customed to those parts can detect. A sailor who was 
one of my sliipmates told me he was once homeward- 
bound in the same latitude we were in at the time, in a 
Hull barque, commanded by a hard-a-weather capttun, 
who depended, liowever, on liis mate for the navigation, 
when they fell into a mess, as he said, all owing to a 
* double current.’ They were driven to eastward a good 
deal by a strong south-wester, after which they had just 
begun to lie their coarse again, with a very light breeze 
from south-east, when, according to the mute’s reckon- 
ing, they were but a few degrees from land. The cap- 
tain got rather uneasy, knowing the. nature of the coast 
and the badness of the chronometer; but the barque 
kept slippijig oU day through smooth water with every 
stitch of canvas set, and the mate considered it was all 
right, and plenty of sea -room, even though she had 
been a Dutch tea-ship instead of the sharpest barque 
out of Hull. There was an old fellow of a sailmaker on 
board that had been once in a slaver, and the mate saw 
him spitting over the side, and watching it go pas^ 
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ing patches of pale, of emerald, and of dark; the hori- 
Bon itself glowed purple, and was edged with a keen 
semicircle of light, as the morning radiance spread from 
beneath it. Here was probably displayed some palpable 
development of tlie westward equatorial current, or 
some modification of it, from the South American con- 
tinent and the estuary of the river Amazon. But in 
the evening again the surface appeared to have become 
perfectly smooth j the fragments thrown overboard by 
our cook seemed to float away ahead inch by inch, 
though in reality it must have been the ship that, from 
her deeper hold of the water, drifted almost broadside 
on in the course of this secret draught. Prom chrono- 
metrical and quadrant observation, we had by next mid- 
day actually crossed the line again, and increased our 
west longitude by some perceptible proportion of a de- 
firrec. Tliis sudden smoothing of the water to a glassy 
uniformity too was to all appearance premonitory of 
wind, which that evening came on from nortli- westward ; 
gently at first, then almost failing, then with increased 
force, and which might at a considerable distance have 
exercised such an influence upon the surface as to de- 
press the motion of the current. In the twilight, wdiilc 
we stood away with all sail set upon our former course, 
the ship was surrounded by little floating lights, cross- 
ing her track astern and ahead, as if produced by 
columns of medusas, that rose on the tops of the small 
surges or sunk in tlio liollows. As the shock of the 
waves became more violent, they absolutely blazed up 
into flame under her bends, seething in liquid lire over 
the chains, the whole ocean apparently rising into vivid 
life after the long calm, and communicating with eveiy 
wasli of its waters the sense of joy partaken by a tbPu- 
saTid unknown creatures. 

While upon this liead, I cannot forget the emotions 
produced by my first conscious view of the celebrated 
Gulf-Stream. Prom about 30 degrees nortli latitude, 
and 30 degrees west longitude, nearly opposite to the 
Canary Islands, the continuation of a violent south- 
easterly gale had driven us for no less than eight or ten 
days so far to the north-westward, and in such a wild 
state of atmosphere and sea, that by tlie dead reckoning 
alone we liad but a poor idea of where wx* were. Our 
ship w as strong and new, and buffeted gallantly against 
it; the increasing cold, the pale savegc look of^ the 
billows, with the showers of hail and sleet, made us 
tliink wx were fated to drift over the Newfoundland 
hanks, and some fine morning or other might have to 
hail an iceberg from the fore-topsail yard. At length, 
Jiowevcr* the storm seemed to have blown itself out, 
our usual canvas was again gradually substituted for 
the stiff, dingy-lookiug staysails, and we began to beat 
up for the north-caBt, though still close-hauled, and 
occupied in furbishing np our weather-marks. Before 
a distinct observation could be taken, the atmosphere 
I being pervaded by a moist blue Imze, there was sud- 
denly a perceptible change of temperature from the 
eliarpcst cold to mild and balmy ; the wind, shifting to 
south, became warm, and all at once we were surrounded 
by floating pieces of light-coloured weed, which thick- 
ened as we proceeded, appearing to keep down and 
encumber the rise of the waves, till at length wo felt 
as if they impeded the sliip’s course. The huge dark 
surges were now long low swells ; the interesting variety 
of marine productions, vegetable or animal-— of tropical 
waifs, even of nautical odds and ends, which turned up 
from the furrow we plouglied, or were seen floating 
astern — kept those who had leisure perpetually on the 
look-out. Bunches of beautifully -delicate sea -weed, 
trailing patches of ^eenfticus, fragments of reed and 
cane, a cask-head covered with barnacles, and numbers 
of mollusca, medusa*, and star-fish— all intimated our 
being on^p^tskirts at least of the ‘ weedy’ or ‘grass 
sBa i*^.|^|pr#6eanic meadows which, towards the south- 
great current, become at times so 
dense as to convey the notion of a vast swamp or rice- 
field. 

Next morning watch at daybreak, with a light breeze 


from the south, the sea scarcely ruffled, but heaving, 
and sunrise crimsoning the long line of haze upon 
our larboard-bow, the edge of the Gulf-Stream could be 
seen from the bowsprit and decks, marking the north- 
eastern and eastern horison. It was distinctly con- 
trasted with the colour of the sea around us, as a dark 
indigo blue from a more azure one, having somewhat 
the appearance of the broken water at a distance which 
betokens a squall ; although the level beams of the sun 
gave it a pure opal tinge, which was deepened by the 
horizontal focus ; while the mild clearness of the sky 
beyond sufflciently precluded any notion of danger from 
wind. However, on ascending to the fore-topsail yard, 
where it seemed like a broad band of intense colour 
fading into a sapphire rim, one could easily perceive 
the waves of which it was composed to he toppling and 
dancing up at a brisker rate than those near us, as well 
as to be running in a different direction — ^namely, to the 
east or south-east At particular conjunctures of wind 
and sea, the Gulf-Stream is understood by sailors to 
I enlar^ or contract its volume, and to increase or dimi- 
I nish its rate of motion, which latter is here generally 
I about a mile and a-half per hour : at present, the 
eddy along its limit, with the counter-impulse of the 
two sets of surges, formed a short cross-sea, yeasty, 
broken, and passing farther on into larger foam-topped 
waves. The nearer to a calm over the sea in general, 
the more striking must be the phenomenon displayed 
by the sight of this bluer and warmer expanse of water, 
in an atmosphere of its own, moving along to the south- 
east like the current of a huge river. Our entrance 
upon it an hour and a-half after was sensible even | 
l)e]ow by the pitching, jerking, disagreeable heave of 
the ship ; she went dancing anil tossing her martingale !' 
over it, the wind almost instantaneously having shifted I j 
to a strong breeze from north-west, that brought in our | ; 
topgallant sails; while another vessel was perceived i; 
hull-down to westward of us, apparently licading across ; | 
our course under single-reefed topsails, as if siie had 1 1 
met with a gale. I 

From the Gulf-Stream, one branch of its fanlike ter- I 
mination sets in towards the Mediterranean, blending | 
probably with the strong suction through the Gat of 
Gibraltar, where the encounter of these with tlie fre- , 
quent grerff/aks^ or north-easterly gales from the Levant, i 
makes that strait rather a ticklish situation for the mosi 
skilful and hardiest of mariners. The whole of the Medi- ; | 
terrancan, by the way, from the variety and fickleness : I 
of its moods and peculiarities, is calculated for a useful j j 
school to the seamen bred in it ; yet it may be remarked I 
that even in their own sphere these inland sailors show I 
nothing equal to the experience, ingenuity, and practical ■ i 
readiness of the regular northern tar accustomed to ; 
blue water. They are too much addicted to coasting, ; 
and dodging about from point to point ; and in a Levanter ; 
their plan is to haul down or cut away everytliing; i 
while they do not appear to be better propiiets of a i 
* white squall * than those whom long use of an open ' 
horison has taught to be always looking to windward, i 
Speaking of the Mediterranean, which is well known to ! 
have no tides perceptible on land, it is the opinion of ' 
old sailors that there are, however, many strong currents i 
throughout its expanse, on which the moon, both at 
full and change, has a very powerful eflhct. A similar 
remark is made in the journal of Mr Williams, the j 
nautical friend of the poet Shelley, who was with him 
up to the point of his melancholy fate off the coast of 
Italy. He mentions a heavy swell having got up along 
shore, evidently caused by lunar influence, and which i 
made a noise on the beach like the discharge of artillery, | 
the moon shining brightly ; while out at sea it was 
quite calm, and without a breath of wind for days to- 
gether, although succeeded by violent gales. | 

The pJiosphorescence, or luminous property of the 
ocean, in various circumstances, and with different 
modifications, is another phenomenon generally known. 
This, although observed more or less not only in the 
extra-tropical, but in the polar seas, becomes etill more 
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distinct between the limits of the torrid zones— perhaps 
most of all remarkable in the Indian Ocean. By Hum- 
boldt, Scoresby, Darwin, and others, the' appearance in 
question has been unmistakeabl|r assigned as the result 
of no quality in the water itself, or simple phosphores- 
cence of animal or vegetable matter, but as proceeding 
from the innumerable animalcula, medusa}, and niollusca 
which people the upper regions of ocean, as glow-worms 
do a green bank in Kent, or fire-flies an Indian grove. 
Of these minute creatures there are evidently many 
species, some of which not merely produce light in the 
dark, but in the daytime give a peculiar tinge to the sea. 
In size they no doubt vary from imperceptible points up 
to several inches in diameter ; the presence of electric 
forces in the star-fish, torpedo, and other marine animals, 
might seem to point towards some special economy in 
the ocean with respect to the distribution of this vital 
fluid. Humboldt found that if a very irritable Medusa 
noctiluca were ‘ placed on a pewter plate, and the plate 
i were struck with any metal, the small vibrations were 
! enough to make the animal emit liglit.* The fingers 
; wlucli had rubbed it also remained luminous for two 
or three minutes. Either a change of temperature, 

: or the shock of the waves, would in various ways act 
! upon all these curious species in the ])roductioii of light. 

. The phenomena discoverable in a drop of water are, as 
■ it were, shown on a scale of corresponding magnitude} in 
; the depths of the sea, which sometimes appears about 
; to display at large the common experiment of the cho- 
I mical lecturer — turning water into Are, or viee versa ; so 
I linked together arc nature’s apparent extremes. 

: To the voyager towards tropical regions this wonder 

i of the solitary ocean furnishes one of those beautifully- 
: varied spectacles wliich, growing familiar, become almost 
! a compensation for many lost home-comlTorts. Like the 
outspread starry heaven, too, of the sea vigil, the 
; ship’s track glows winding astern in the dusk, where 
I the gulls and petrols hang aslant, or run along like the 

I crows after tlie plough in the field, to pick up the food 
turned out by her mighty keel ; it grows brighter as the 

i darkness increases, the w»ave crests glimmer, the water ' 

I I splaslies on the bulw'arks in fiery spray, keen sparks rise 
! in constellations under the eyes of the passenger as he 

gazes overboard. The plienomenou exhibits sometimes, 
nevertheless, a solemn and almost awful aspect even 
to one accuBtome<l to it. 1 remember tliis one dark 
night at sea, in the equinoctial latitudes, with a light 
breeze after a swell, wdien the slow, sullen, long wash of 
tile surges rising and falling round us had in itself 
something impressive, heard in the boundless obscurity 
of the first watch on deck. Here and there detached 
floating liglits were faintly distinguishable to a distance 
on either hand, dipping in a hollow^, rising on the top of 
a wave, or suddenly brought near by a wider swell, so 
that one could scarcely get rid of the notion of being 
surrounded by mystical elfin things, or in the vicinity 
of some strange foreign shore. Now and then, too, 
looking into the water alongside, with tlic slow motion 
of the vessel, you could perceive coming up towards the 
surface, or gradually sinking down from it into the 
liquid dark, some luminous point, or a larger form dimly 
visible by its own trailing glimmer, like a star-fish or 
sea-jelly. Gradually the breeze had freshened a little, 
while out of the gloom of the northern horison burst 
nowand then a silent flare of ‘summer lightning’ or 
* wild-fire,’ that showed the outline of the dark surges 
^leaving multitudinously for miles around. Almost all 
at once tlie water, as it washifi up about us, and the 
tops of the waves next to the wind, began to sparkle 
and blaze ; the dark hull of the ship, as she leant over 
with her upper canvas rising into tlio obscurity, was 
brought out in vivid contrast to the face of the rolling 
element seen by its own light. Every time she plunged 
into it you expected the whole abyss would kindle next 
moment in actual flame ; and altliouj’h, with the help 
of custom and experience, a thrilling interest was soon 
felt in hanging over it» till the crest of a sea, burst, 
warm and seething, above the fore-chains, yet one was 
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relieved, after all, when he went below, or the dawn 
gradually restored the original ocean colour. 

The natural colour of the ocean, as essentially com- 
posed, and when unmodified by extrinsic circumstances, 
is a property which, most obvious as it is of all othem 
! at first sight, furnishes in itself no small source of plea- 
I surable sensation to the voyager. By landsmen, irrecw 
I is considered the tint most calculated to refresh tlie eye, 

I or least apt to weary ; but the sailor is still more strongly 
convinced in favour of deep blue, wliich perhaps, indeed, 
from its transmitting no direct rays of red or yellow, 
may have the advantage in this respect. Tlie colour of 
the sea, unlike that of rivers and lakes superficially de- 
pending on the sky, is the result, not of simple rfflcciwn, i 
but of reifactinn in the dense medium constituted by | 
its diffused salts, wliere all but the blue rays are ab- j 
sorbed in the absence of any bottom to interc>ept those j 
I of greater subtlety. The sky over the ocean is, it has ; 
j been observed, comparatively less blue than that towards ; 

I land, 1190 of a paler azure ; since the watery vapours 
collected diiiar tlie coast transmit the blue rays to us 
more freely. Tlie deep fixed indigo of the main surface 
continues almost irrespectively of the floating clouds 
above it ; deepening, however, with the compression or 
the wrinkles of a -breeze, and softened at the distant 
line of horison into that exquisitely-delicate tint henec 
called uitra-marine^ which varies, according to the light, 
from the hue of tlie ‘forget-me-not’ up to that of trans- 
p.irent opal. The true tinge of the sea is best noticed 
by looking througli a tube or orifice, such as the 6lii[)*8 
rudder-triiiik ; wdiile tlait of the sky is naturally in- 
t^tser in degree when seen between the openings or 
past the white edges of the sails, Objcc-ts floating 
within sight below the surface, the blade of an oar or 
the body of a fish, reflect back the absorbed rays of 
yellow or red, and appear visibly green ; so that, even 
from the highest mastheads, a sliark or smaller fish can 
be discovered as it swims past the vessel. 

The various accidantal tints of portions of it, how- 
ever, both in and out of soundings, bring into stronger 
contrast that of the great main ocean, and might, on a 
large and w'cll-figured terrestrial globe, be represented ■ 
with interesting effect. The brown or green sea along • 
a coast — the lied Sea, coloured by its liottpm ’or by | 
animal matter — the Yellow Sea, by clay in solution, are | 
familiar to most. The blue of the Mediterranean, cm- ; 
braced by its pure, violet-tinted atmosphere, is of a ; 
lighter and more shifting character, more in harmony ; 
with the sky and air, than that of tlie solemn tropical j 
waters, over which the licavenly vault looks more pale I 
and unearthly, while the distances seem smaller to the ! 
hoiison. Within soundings, where the depth is not 
great, the colour is afieeted by the quality of the bottom. 

‘ .Fine white sand, in shallow water, yields a greenish- 
gray or apple-green, deepening with the depth of water 
or decrease of light ; yellow sand, in soundings, gives a 
dark-green ; dark sand, blackish green -, rocks, a brown- 
ish or blackish ; and loose sand or mud, in a tideway, a 
grayish colour.’ Not only from these causes, probably, 
but from foreign admixture, as well as weaker refracti ve 
power, docs the well-known sombre green prevail, even I 
in the deepest parts of the ‘ narrow seas.’ The local 
varieties, however, which here and there occur with 
apparent caprice, and irrespective of such influences as 
those alfoady mentioned, are still more illustrative of j 
the boundless fertility of nature^ when, as it were, re- i 
quired to relieve the otherwise monotony of her effects. 

Ill the western Atlantic, in the parallel of the island of 
Dominica, or about 15 degrees north, is a large space, 
where the water, although of coarse very deep, is cou- 
stantly milky. Another remarkable anomaly is found 
in the abrupt transitions of the Greenland sea from blue 
to green, tlie former of which tints was supposed by the 
earlier discoverers to denote the vicinity of ice, the 
other on open passage. T^bese adternations were seen by 
later voyagers, especially in high latitudes, about the 
meridian of London, to lie near each other in long bands 
or stripes upon the open surface of the ocean, chiefly 
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towards north and south, Tarying with greater or less 
suddenness, and from a few miles to leagues in breadth. 
Lities of palc-i^ccn, olive-green, and dear blue were 
fallen in with during a quarter of an hour’s sailing ; at 
ether times the shade was nearly grass -green, with a 
shade of black ; and the separation of the two colours 
was frequently as definite as the rippling of a current 
In this green water the whale was known to prefer 
seeking for food; while, on account of the greater 
obscurUy, it was there more easily caught, so that the 
fishers generally resorted to these localities. Captain 
Scoresby’s observations proved that some yellow sub- 
stance was held in suspension to give this i)eculiarity 
of hue ; and on microscopic analysis of dissolved snow, 
which had been stained orange by such a sufistance, he 
ascertained the cause to be analogous with that which 
in other latitudes occasions the phosphorescence of the 
waves. The melted water was found full of semitrans- 
parent globules and fine hair-like substances ; different 
species of small medusas, possessing the property of de- i 
composing light, and in some cases showing distinctly | 
tlie colours of the spectrum. Whether these were lumi- I 
nous or not, it was impossible to say, from the absence : 
of darkness during the long polar day ; but in no case I 
do we remember having heard of this latter phenomenon ^ 
to any extent in the Arctic seas ; nor do the medusas of 
the tropical waters, on the other hand, seem to commu- 
nicate any foreign tint to the ocean, except in ouccase, 
to be mentioned immediately. 

In about the year 1796 or 1797, the Dutch captain 
Stavorinus, when commanding an Kast-Iudiaman, steer- 
ing for the Channel of Mamala, between the Laccadive 
and Maidive islands, on the south-western coast of 
India, met with a very singular appearance in the 
colour of the sen. During the day they had observed i 
the water to be darker and browner than usual, without 
that azure clearness it always has in the open sea. 
With the approach of evening it gradually assumed 
such a degree of whiteness as, when the short twilight 
was fading, to have become perfectly like milk — in- 
creasing in paleness till nine o’clock, when it looked as 
if covered by a white sheet, or like a flat country at 
^i^^ht overspread with snow. The horison was not dis- 
^i„g'![^,shable, except to north-west, where the line qf, 
sepMatiSit between sea and sk^,ft8U3Cls^4ifce?rirble 
from the l»eing soimpjy^jat dark and gloomy. No 

bottom was line of 150 fathoms. The 

water was tr££l^«{SSi^nt in a vessel, but tasted less briny 
and bituminous than ordinary. The same appearance 
was observed by the English captain Newland in the 
same part of the ocean, with this difference, that he saw 
it intermixed with black stripes, running in a serpen- 
tine direction through the M’hiteness. lie also distin- 
guished animalcula in it, by putting a glass with some 
of tlie water in a dark place, and holding his hand close 
over it. From the 30th of January till the 3d of Feb- i 
riiary, tlie thermometer standing generally about 72 de- 
grees, Captain Stiivorinus and his ship’s company con- 
tinued to see this phenomenon every evening and night; 
each tinie, however, decreasing in vividness, till it was 
no longer perceptible, lie, too, succeeded in tracing the 
cause in what he calls * very minute mussels, of the 
.same shape and appearance as those wc vulgarly call 
hng-neckst which adhere to timber that has been long 
in the water, and to the curiously-beautiful shdls float- 
ing on the surface of the water from the Bed Sea with 
currents (nautilus). The rapidly-varying and shooting 
motion of these animals occasioned, in my opinioo, this 
circumstance.’ 

I'he same phenomenon has been remarked in the seas 
between Amboyna and Banda (Philippine Islands). It 
is called by the Dutch the white water, and occurs twice 
a year in the seas around Banda; the first time, atthb 
new moon in June; the second, at new moon in August, 
not having altogether subsided during the interval. 
Very few fish are caught while it lasts, but afterwards 
so much the more : the fish dp not like the water, and 
from its dearness, they more easily see the boats and 


tackle. It has also been observed to rot the bottoms 
of vessels allowed to lie much in it; while it throws 
up ashore great quantities of slime, filth, and diffe- 
rent species of mollutea. It is dangerous for small 
craft to be at sea in the night where it comes ; since, 
though the air may be calm, the sea always rolls 
with heavy surges, enough to overset them. This 

* milk-sea ’ has generally been supposed to originate 
from the Gulf of Carpentaria: it has been by some 
attributed to sulphureous murine exhalation, condensed 
at the surface ; by others to the myriads of animalcula. 

To the southward of Amboyna it appears in the form 
of stripes ; and westward, more in heavy rollings of the 
sea. The more tempestuous the weather proves, the 
more it rains ; and the liarder the south-east tradewind 
blows, the more this white water is seen. Probably a 
similar provision is thus furnished for those larger mol- 
lusca on which the sperm-whale of the Pacific feeds, 
to that made in the north for the whale of Greenland. 

A phenomenon resembling the last in some particu- 
lars has been met with in a differcut part of the Indian 
Ocean — that vast repository and arena for the more 
singular marine wonders, whether aqueous or meteoric. 

It is known by English seamen under the name of ‘ the 
ripples,’ and an account of it will be found in the 

* Edinburgh Philosophical Journal’ some time back. It 
generally takes place with a sudden calm and oppressive 
atmosphere at night or evening. Electric tokens of 
disturbance arc discernible in the distance, and the 
horison glimmers with sudden coruscations, followed by 

a hollow murmuring sound, which increases gradually I 
till the crews of ships thus overtaken have siipposenl 
themselves in the vicinity of breakers. The light in 
the distance seems to approach, brought vividly out by 
the darkness of the sea, which becomes agitated, and 
appears to indicate the furious burst of a hurricane, in 
spite of the stillness overhead. All at once, witli a 
tremulous motion of the smooth water alongside, the | 
tumultuous line of fire, foam, and noise reaches the ves- | 
sel, which reels to the shock ; the spray rises over her 
bulwarks, and the whole rushes past like a torrent to- | 
ward the opposite horison, Tliis strange disturbance | 
is repeated again and again, as soon as the first has (iicd ' 

t the fb&ranfi hiss each time generally diminish- ; 

ing ; and the luminous appearance less intense ; the air | 
all the while still, but suffocating, the sails not even 
fiapping to the masts. Its effect is appreciated in the 
greater freshness and coolness of the morning, and the 
breeze which succeeds ; but hence some of those ground- 
less accounts of new rocks or shoals given by timid 
navigators, who l>ave happened to be thus surprised by 
the phenomenon partially taking pl.ace, and wliile they 
had yet steerage- way for making off from the fancied 
brc.akers. 


THE OUTCUY ABOUT CIIICOBY. 
Therk has lately been no little clamour respecting the 
adulteration of coffee with chicory, the exact merits of 
which we will attempt to analyse. In the first place, 
wliat is chicory? Chicory is a vegetable of the en- 
dive or dandelion order, only larger in the root, and it 
is cultivated chiefly in Germany. From Hamburg there 
is a large export of the root to Great Britain, It arrives 
here in a dried, shrivelled-up state, cut into morsels re- 
sembling the shreds of a carrot. In this condition it is 
whitish in colour, almosl^tasteless, and exceedingly light* 
in weight as respects bulk. To render it available as a 
beverage, it is roasted like coffee beans ; and when it 
has undergone this process, it has a black-brown ap- 
pearance. After being ground, it resembles ground 
coffee : if anything, it is finer in the grain, of a lighter 
brown colour, and when put into water, it melts almost 
entirely away. It soils the hands much more than 
coffee ; and from this liability to impart its colouring 
I properties, it may be distinguished from coffee powder. 
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In Germany, its infusion, without any mixture with 
coflbe, is taken as a beverage by persons in humble 
circumstances. The flavour of chicory in this pure 
state is tliat of a sliarp, sweetish wort, slightly resem- 
bling the taste of liquorice, and in colour it has the 
appearance of a dark sherry. 

In its fresh vegetable state, chioorj’-, or succory— the 
Ciotiorium Intybus of botanists, is said to be a good 
tonic, and to have the eflbct of an aperient. Judging 
from the vast care which nature has taken to spread the 
dandelion and its kindred species over the earth, we 
might infer that plants of this kind were designed to be 
of some considerable uso to man or the lower animals ; 
and it would be more than a matter of curiosity to learn 
what arc the actual and beneficial uses to which the 
vegetable in question may be put. What if the des- 
pised dandelion, the ‘ uiiprofltably gay * decorator of our 
roadsides, and the pest of our grass-plots, turns out to 
be a most important material of human solace and 
subsistence ! 

Whatever be the discoverable properties and applica- 
bilities of the dandelion tribe of vegetables, our object 
in the meanwhile is to see what part chicory is made 
to perform iii tlie preparation and sale of coffee. To 
get, if possible, at the truth, we have had three infu- 
sions made, one of pure chicory, a second of pure 
coffee, and the third of coffee and cliicory mixed, in 
the proportion of one to two ounces of chicory to a 
pound of coffee — that, we are assured by a respectable 
coffee-merchant, being the proper ratio of admixture. 
The experiment was made without and wdtli sugar and 
cream, so as to he assured against any fallacy in the 
ingredients. Of the flavour of the pure infiiaioii of 
cliicory wc have already spoken: it was that of a 
peculiar bittcrisli sweet, not very palatable, yet not 
jiositively distasteful. The flavour of the pure coffee 
w'as something different from what coflee is usually con- 
sidered k) be. There was a thinness of body about it, as 
wine- tasters would say; it was not exactly the thing; 
few would take it from choice. The flavour of the 
mixed coffee and chicory infusion was at once recog- 
nised to be that which the beverage called coffee ordi- 
narily has when well made, and which most coffee- 
drinkers, wc should imagine, would prefer. Any one can 
of course make the same experiment for himself, and lie 
will probably arrive at the same conviction. The trutli 
seems to be, that coffee is not what people call cotfuc, 
unless a certain quantity of chicory be prepared along 
with it ; and it is rather remarkable that the w'orld has 
been so long in getting at this fact. The chicory seems 
to give body to tlie coffee. It gives it also depth of 
colour ; but that is nothing. It fortifies the quality of 
thiimess in the coffee, imparts that softish and pleasing 
aroma which makes the beverage acceptable. Besides 
this, we are informed that chicory improves the me- 
dical virtues of coffee,,by neutralising in some degree its 
constrictive effects. 

So far, then, the use of chicory as an attendant of 
coffee may be said to be not only unobjectionable, but 
proper. The commercial part^f the question, liowevcr, 
presents a different aspect. Chicory is a cheap, coffeo is 
a dear, article ; and therefore if dealers sell an over-pro-^ 
portion of chicory in their coffee, witliout making a cor- 
responding allowance in the price, they commit a fraud. 
The correct and reasonable proportion ought to be not 
more than two ounces of chicory to sixteen ounces of 
coffee ; but it is stated on good authority that in many 
shops the proportion is half and half, or iu some cases 
as much as two- thirds of chicoi^ to a third o^ coffee. 


Any such intermixture is undoubtedly dishonest, and 
cannot be spoken of without reprobation. A ])rincipal 
reason fur our alluding to the subject has been to warn 
coffee buyers against practices of this nature. The 
most effectual method of guarding against deception 
will consist iu all parties buying coffee and chicory 
uriground, and having ground them separately, they 
can then mix them in any proportions they please. 
From all respectable dealers the two articles can be had 
separately. A good coffee-mill may he purchased for 
about 4s. 6d. ; and with this handy little machine, a 
housewife may set all the tricks of coffee-dealers at de- 
fiance. But there are persons too poor to buy a coffee- I 
mill. That is too trua^ and in this, as in many other 
things, the destruction of the poor is their poverty. At 
the same time, there must be few artisans who cannot 
spare the sum we speak of; and the knowledge that the 
public roused to the subject of coifee adulteration, j 
will at aliments prevent grocers from carrying on their ! 
adulteration to the extent above referred to. I 

The discussions in the newspapers respecting the 
chicory cheat have brought into view another question. 

At pesent, a moderate custom-house duty is levied on 
foreign chicory; and under the operation of the active 
demand for the article, farmers have begun to raise it 
duty free ; nor can we see any reason why people should 
not grow it for themselves in their own gardens. Be- 
fore the cultivation goes any great length, the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer may perhaps attempt to procure a 
repressive act of the legislature, such as exists against 
the homo cultivation of tobacco, though wc should 
scarcely expect with the same success. To stop the 
growth of dandelions, big or little, would baffle even the 
onniipotence of parliaincnt, and tlie very effort to do so 
would be a step beyond the sublime. 

As if chicory were destined to raise an uproar, still 
another branch of tlie subject has excited declamation. 
The coffee-growing interest in our colonies has begun to I 
be alarmed at the increasing consumption of cliicjory, ! 
whether foreign or native. It is stated that, for 
36.000,000 lbs. of coffee, 12,000,000 lbs. of chicory were ' 
sold last year. !l'o stop this abuse, they propose that 
a duty should be levied of 4d. per lb. on home-grown j 
dried chicory, by that means placing it on an equality j 
with British plantation cofreo, and thus, if not cliecking | 
the consumption of chicory, at least producing a reve- ! 
nue of L. 200,000 annually. CofFcc-drinkers will feci 
obliged by the colonists taking so much cure on their I 
account ; but we believe they may spare thcm.sclvc 3 any ; | 
farther trouble. Chicory -growers and cliicory-drinkers ! | 
are quite competent to look after their own affairs. If i I 
any fresh law is required in this department of econo- j 
mics, it is one to remove all duties whatsoever on coffee ; 
and everything portends that such a law will be in ope- 
ration at no distant date. 

To wind up these rambling observations, it is our 
belief, as it is that of respectable coffee merchants, that 
if the use of chicory were utterly put down, coffee- 
drinking would be lessened in a very conBidcrable de- j 
grec — perhaps as much ns would be the drinking of 
beer if the use of hops were proscribed. As u diluent ; 
of coffee, chicory is used all over continental Europe ; 
and it was not until the English learned that a small 
proportion of chicory was put by the French into their , 
coffee, that they attained the same skill in the prepara- 
tion of the beverage. This knowledge was first acquired 
by those coflee-dc^alers who aimed at selling * coffee ns 
in France.’ Statesmen are not* ignorant that the use 
of chicory helps the sale of cofiee. In April IS-U, when 
a debate on the budget took place in tlie House of 
Commons, Mr Baring observed that * we were mistaken 
about chicory, in tliinking that the use of it iircvented ; 
the consumption of coffee : he believed that chicory was j 
mixed to a large extent with bad coffee. When Lord | 
Spencer first proposed |he reduction of the dufy on | 
chicory, the result was, that a certain amount of bad ; 
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coffee* which would not pass in the market, was, by ad- 
mixture with chicory, made to go down. People were 
wrong in supposing that chicory made bad coffee ; he 
beliered that the foreign coffee, which we so much pre- 
ferred, contained one-third chicory. Cross the Channel, 
and in point of fact all the coffee you drink contains 
one-third part of chicory.* It may, however, be urged 
that, for the protection alike of the fair trader and the 
public, coffee exposed for sale in a ground state should 
be liable to the examination of officers of excise, and to 
c!onfi«cation in the event of chicory being found too 
largely intermingled with it. Nothing would be more 
proper than such a power of inspection and seizure, 
provided it could be exerted at little expense or trouble. 
But we need hardly point out the practical inexpediency 
of employing excise officers to fisit every little grocery 
establishment throughout the United Kingdom, coin- 
missioned with a {jower to judge of the quality of an 
article which even experienced parties would be at a 
loss to determine. On this account, we fear that the 
public must in this, as in many other things, be left to 
its own unassisted shrewdness, as well as the ordinary 
principles of competition in trade, for protection against 
the unfair imposition of chicory for coffee. 


I THE MENZIKOEF FAMILY. 

j Close to the Kremlin at Moscow was to be seen, about 
! the end of the seventeenth century, the shop of a pastry- 
i cook of the name of Menzikoff, famous for making a 
I kind of honey-cake in great request amongst the Rus- 
1 sians. This Menzikoff had a son, who, though a mere 
I boy, from his quickness and intelligence was most useful 
to his father. It was his business to sell the cakes ; and 
he might he seen in every quarter of the city with a 
basket, which he was often fortunate enough to empty 
three or four times in the day. On some occasions, 
however, he w^as unsuccessful in disposing of his mer- 
chandise ; and when thus bringing home again part of 
what he had carried out, he used to steal into his little 
room to avoid meeting his father, who in such cases 
would ffy into a passion, and send him to bed supper- 
luss, and perhaps, in addition to this punishment, beat 
him severely. And never was chastisenier.fc more un- 
just ; for Alexander did his very best to sell his cakes, 
repairing to the most public walks, and the doors of 
the principal cliurches, traversing the streets and the 
thoroughfares, till at lengtii he was well known to all 
the inhabitants of Moscow — nay, even to the Czar | 
Peter himself, who condescended, wliile buying cakes 
from him, to chat with him, and laugh at his lively 
sallies and quick repartees. 

Brought thus into contact with princes and nobles, 
the sight of the luxury and magnificence that sur- 
rounded them soon inspired the young Menzikoff' wdth a 
I disgust of his trade sufficiently strong to make him long 
I to throw aside his basket, and bid adieu for ever to his 
1 ; cakes. But his aspirations had scarcely taken the form 

I j of hope, so vague were they, and so little probability 
i i did there appear of any change of condition. Little did 
{ I he imagine that fortune was even then about to take 
^ i him by the hand, to raise him to the highest pinnacle. 

; I One day his father received an order for cakes from 

I I a nobleman, who was giving an entertainment to several 
I of the courtiers of the czar. Alexander was of course 

the bearer of them. Admitted to the banqueting-room, 
he Mes a lar^ company, all of whom had indulged in 
copious libations, and the greater number of whom w'ere 
quite intoxicated. To Alexander's astonishment, in 
the midst of the jinglJ of glasses, and the clamour of 
drunken riot, he hears threatening words against the 
czar. A vast conspiracy exists to expel him from the ^ 
throne, got up hy the Princess Sophia, whose ambition 
could «ot^ satisfied in the obscurity of the convent in 
whidi her brother Peter obliged her to remain. The 
very next day the conspirators were to carry into effect 
their terrible plot Alexander hesitates not one moment; 
he glides unnoticed from the room, and hastens to the 


palace. He is surrounded on his arrival by the guards, 
to whom he is well known. 

‘ Good-day, Menzikoff ; what brings you here with- 
out your cakes?* 

‘ Talk not of cakes!* he answered, panting and breath- 
less, and almost wild with terror : ‘ 1 must see the czar ; 

I must speak to him, and that on the instant!' 

* A mighty great man truly to speak to the czar : lie 
has other ^ings to do besides listening to your foolery.’ 

* In the name of all you Icve best, for the sake of 
great St Nicholas, our patron saint, take me to the 
czar ; every moment lost may he the cause of frightful 
misfortunes. If you hinder me from seeing the empe- 
ror, you will repent it all your life.* 

Surprised at his urgency, one of the guards deter- 
mined to go to the emperor and ascertain his pleasure 
concerning him. Peter, always accessible to the meanest 
of his subjects, ordered Menzikoff to be admitted. ‘ Well, 
Alexander, and what have you got to say so very im- 
portant?* 

‘My lord,* cried tlie boy, throwing himself at the 
prince’s feet, ‘your life is at stake if you delay a single 
hour. Only a few paces from your palace they are 
conspiring against you : they have sworn to have your 
life.* 

‘ I will not give them time,* answered Peter smiling. 

‘ Come, rise, and be my guide. Remember only tliat 
you must bo silent as the grave upon all you already 
know and all that may happen. Your future fortunes 
depend on your discretion.* 

With these words the emperor wrapped himself in a 
cloak, and repaired alone to the house where the con- 
spirators were assembled. A few minutes’ pause at the 
door of the room gave him, in the words be overheard, 
sufficient proof of the truth of Menzikoff’s report, and 
he suddenly entered the room. The conspirators, sup- 
posing that his guards were at his back, fell on tlieir • 
knees before bfm, imploring pardon at the very moment 
that his life was in their bands. 

From that day might be dated the brilliant fortunes 
of the young Menzikoff. Peter, grateful for the service 
he Inad rendered him, kept him about his person, and 
gave him all the educational advantages within hi’ | 
reach. And well did he profit by them, acquiring in a 
short time several languages, and such skill in arms, 
and knowledge of state affairs, that he soon became 
necessary to the czar, who never w^ent anywhere with- 
out him. When on his return from Holland, Peter 
wished to carry out those plans of social amelioration 
at wliich he liad been labouring for so many years, he 
found in Menzikoff’ a second self, able and willing to co- 
operate’ with him in all his projects. Such signal ser- 
vices soon obtained for him the government of Ingria, 
the rank of prince, and in 1702 the title of rnajor-gene- 
Kd. Ho w’as then five-and-twenty years of age. 

War having been declared against Poland, Menzikoff 
signalised himself in several battles, and attained to the 
highest offices. But was he happy ? No : tlie perpetual 
fears of a reverse that haunted him, the consciousness 
that he was an object of jealousy and envy to all who 
surrounded him, robbed him of anything like tran- 
quillity of mind. Every thought was absorbed in the 
unceasing effort to maintain his elevated rank, now 
only second to that of tlie emperor himself. But he was 
even now ill ; he might die ; what, then, would become 
of the favourite Menzikoff'? Would his successor ex- 
tend to him the same couj^tenance ? This thought press- 
ing upon him perpetually, induced him to try and find 
^ut from the emperor what his intentions were as to the 
succession to the throne ; but the prince was so much 
offended by the attempt, which be had too much pene- 
tration not to perceive, that, as a punishment, he de- 
prived him of the principality of Pleskoff. Menzikoff 
was fully aware that his fate was bound up with that of 
the Empress Catharine, over whose mind he liad always 
had great influence, and in concert with her he gained 
over all parties to favour her succession to the throne 
after the demise of her hushand. No sooner were 
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X*etcr*8 eyes closed in death, than Menzikoff seized on 
the treasury and citadel, and prodaimed Catharine 
empress under the name of Catharine L 

The cziirina proved herself no ungrateful mistress; 
she ordered lier stepson Peter, whom she had named as 
lier successor, to marry the daughter of Menzikoif ; and 
through the same induenco a marriage was also agreed 
upon between the son of the latter and the Princess 
Anns. Both couples were betrothed; and Menzikoif, 
left nothing to desire, thought himself henceforth secure 
from all reverses ; but it was not long before he ex- 
perienced the proverbial inconstancy of fortune. All 
his efforts to place his power on a solid basis proved 
fruitless ; the sudden death of Catharine 1., which took 
place two years after that of her husbiind, entirely 
changed the aspect of affairs. Peter II. ascended the 
throne, and soon the impending storm burst upon 
his head. The Dolgorouki family were the coun- 
sellors and favourites of tlie new monarch, and they 
had long been the enemies of Monzikoff. Tliey ex- 
cited in the czar’s mind a jealousy of the power of his 
intended father-in-law, and succeeded not only in break- 
ing off the projected marriages, but in procuring the 
banishment of Menzikoff to his estate of lieuneburg, 
about 25U leagues from Moscow. But their hatred was 
not yet satisfied : liis wealth alone gave him formidable 
power ; he might reappear at court ; and they now re- 
presented to the czar in the most odious light the pomp 
and splendour whicli Menzikoff had been imprudent 
cnougli to display in the removal of his family from 
Moscow ; and the ruin of the unhappy man was irre- 
vocably sealed. At some distance from Moscow a de- 
tachment of soldiers, commanded by one of his bitter 
enemies, came up with him, and a decree was shown to 
Menzikoff condemning him for the rest of his life to 
Siberia, stripped of all his honours and wealth, lie 
was made to alight from his carriage, and after he 
and liis wife and children had been compelled to put 
on the coarse garb of peasants, they were placed in the 
covered carts which were to convey them to their place 
of exile. 

\V'’ho can paint the despair of the unhappy Menzi- 
koif! A few short days before, he heliJ the secjond rank 
in tlic state, under an emperor whose throne his daughter 
was to share; and now, stripped of his possessions, of 
liberty, of hope, bo was borne along in a w'rctched 
vcliicle to the liorrible place where he was lienceforth 
to drag out Ills miserable existence! As a favour, the 
emperor sent liim to the circle of Iscliim, called the 
* Italy of Siberia,’ because a few days of summer arc 
known in it, the winter lasting only eight months; but 
that winter is intensely cold, though not as Ion as in 
the other parts of the country. The north wind is con- 
tinually blowing, and comes charged with ice frijm the 
deserts of the north pole ; so that from the month of 
September till the end of May the river lobol is com- 
pletely frozen over, and the snow thickly covers its 
rude and desolate banks. 

Immediately on liis arrival in Siberia, Menzikoff ^vas 
put in possession of an isZ/a (the Ilussian name for the 
peasant’s hovel), situated in a very remote district of 
the gloomy region, and there he was subjected to the 
strictest w atch. He was forbidden, with his family, to 
past beyond a certain prescribed limit, even to go to 
church. A few days after their installation in their 
wretciied abode, some cows and sheep, and a quantity 
of fowls, were brought to Menzikoff, without any inti- 
mation to whom he was indebted for this act of kind- 
ness. It was indeed an alleviation of his sad fate, not 
only as an addition to his physical comfort, but as 
inspiring a cheering hope, by showing that ho had 
friends who still remembered and were interested in him. 
Perhaps their zeal to serve him would not stop here. 
This feeble ray of hope sufficed to cheer the unhappy 
family, and impart to them some degree of fortitude for 
the endurance of their misery; and Menzikoff steadily 
devoted himself to the cultivation of the ground whi<^ 
was to bo the support of beings so dear to his lieart. 


But new trials awaited him. The health of his beloved j 
wife gave way under the sad reverse and unwonted | 
privations of her new situation, and a short time after I 
their arrival she died. Menzikoff, in his despairing I 
grief, would have soon followed her ; but the thought j 
of liis helpless children bade him live to be their | 
guide and stay. Iteligion now imparted to his mind | 
that elevation and fortitude which it alone can give ; i 
he now knew the fleeting nature, the nothingness of 
the riches and honours of whicli a moment sufficed 
to deprive him ; and he submitted with resignation to 
his fate, finding in prayer and in the affection of ' 
his family his sweetest consolation. But his cup of j| 
sorrow was not yet full : his three chiblren were at- I 
tacked at the same time by the small-pox. Ills son ! 
and one of his daughters recovered; but the eldest, 
she who had been betrothed to the czar, fell a victim ! 
to the fearful disorder. Tiic unhappy father could not ! 
bear this fresh bereavement : he sunk under his grief 
on the mo{ November 1729, after two years* abode I 
amid the sadlvs of Siberia. 

The death of Menzikoff caused some relaxation in 
the severity of the government, and a little more liberty 
w'dB now allowed to the two children ; such ns permis- 
sion to go on Sundays to divine service at the town of 
Ischim, a considerablo distance from their isba; but 
they were not allowed the gratification of being to- I 
getlier — the brother going one day, and the sister the j 
next. i 

Three years elapsed without any change in the 
situation of the young Monzikofis; but now events 
occurred that totally altered the aspect of affairs at 
the court of Ilussiu. Peter II. died without issue, and 
Anna, the eldest daughter of Peter I., ascended the 
throne. The solicitations of the friends of the unhappy > 
family found a ready response from the compassion she j I 
herself felt for them, and an f‘diet soon received her ! 
signature, recalling the young Menzikoff and his sister 
from banishment, and permitting their return to Mos- 
cow. The young creatures, far from expecting such a 
change, passed their days in cultivating tlieir farm, and : 
alternately availing thernsolves of their weekly privilege i 
of going to church at Ischim. 

One day, wdien the young girl was returning as usual 
alone, as she was passing a cabin, a man put bis head 
out of the little hole that served as a window, and called 
her by name, and then made himself kfiowri as Dol- 
gorouki, the enemy of her father, the author of all the 
misfortunes of lier family, now in his turn a victim to 
court intrigues. She was hastening liomc to inform her 
brother of this fresh instance of tlie iiivstability of human ; i 
greatness, when, as she approached the iiuuse, she saw 
a government jugcr, escorted by a band of soldiers, at 
the door. Her heart sickened with the apprelicnsion | 
of some new misfortune, and her trembling limbs were ' 
unable to liear lier farther, when her brother ran out to 
meet her. ‘ Joy, sister, joy 1’ he cried ; ‘ Heaven has at 
last liA^d pity on us. Our gracious sovereign restores 
us to our homo and our country. Here is an order from ! 
the CzAHrina Anui^ recalling us to court, and patting 
us in possession of tlie fifth part of our poor father’s | 
property.’ 

Por wonder and joy, the young girl could not believe 
that she heard aright; and it was not till she actually 
had the document put into her hands that restored 
them tQ liberty and to their country, that she could bo 
persuade'd that she was not the sport of illusion. But 
once assured, she stood motionless, breathless, under a 
revulsion so mighty, so sudden. Then came the tliought 
of her father, of her mother, of •all they had suftcrod; 
and the first joy was soon mingled and tempered witli | 
pensive regret. It was with eyes dimmed with tlic I 
tears of memory that she met her brotner’s glance 
beaming with hope, as on the day fixed for their depar- 
ture they got into the carriage that was to convey tliem 
to Moscow, after having paid a last visit to the grave of 
their parents, and made over to Dolgorouki their isba 
and aL that it contained. The czarina received them 
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most graciously, and gave to Menzikolf the place of 
captain of her guard, and that of tire-woman to hia 
sister. Soon after she richly endowed her, on the occa- 
sion of her marriage with one of the most powerful 
nobles of her court. 


FESTIVALS AND HOLIDAYS. 

Kefekknck to festival days was a primitive mode of 
marking the seasons as tliey circled away over earlier 
and less-occupied generations. These were doubtless 
the oldest reckoning points in mankind's measurement 
of time, as the earliest festivals of nations were insti- 
tuted to celebrate tliose natural occurrences in which 
they were most deeply interested, such as the rising of 
the Nile in Egypt, the date season in Arabia, and the 
gathering in of tlie corn in Europe. Old country people 
still count in a similar fashion. From Halloween to 
Hogmanay is a well-known period in the calendar of 
the Scottisii peasant ; tlm English rustic knows the 
weeks and days between Mtiy-day .and Michaelmas ; 
while Midsummer, Candlemas, and Tatrick's Day are 
recognised terms in the cabins of Ireland. 

The holiday times seem to have passed from us hard- 
working and hard-thinking Britons, witli the exception I 
of some Christmas doings by English Presides, accom- 1 
panied by tlie emptying of schools and the thronging I 
of theatres ; the royal birthdays, known only in our 
great towns ; and a feeble remnant of Scotland’s ancient 
I welcome to the year. We are careful and troubled 
about many things of more importance ; but as these 
half obsolete words meet us in rural districts aud legal 
documents, to which their very mention is now almost 
confined, it is curious to look back on the variety of 
days that have been regarded, and the still more various 
fashions in which they were celebrated. 

The observation of days is among the facts which 
prove the dominion of memory over human life ; ns dates 
are the jullars of history, so anniversaries are the most 
enduring memorials; since time, which corrodes the 
brazen, and crumbles down the marble monument, per- 
petually restores them, in spite of wars and vicissitudes: 
hence, though the first festivals of the world had always 
a natural sign and orij^n, yet the commemoration of 
important events by their real or assigned anniversaries 
has been sanctioned more or less by the divines, legis- | 
lutors, and the custom of all nations. Fast as well as 
feast days were indeed thus instituted ; hut our attention 
is for the present bestowed on the latter, being at least 
a more cheerful subject. 

The Feast of Fools was the radifc remarkable festival 
of the middle ages, the oldest in its establishment, and 
the first to disappear — having come into use in the 
middle of the fifth centur3% and been utterly nbulished 
at the I’rotestant Keforniation. It was observed in al- 
most every country of Christendom on dificrent days, 
hut always between Christmas and the last Sunday of 
Epiphany. Its chief ceremonies were the election of an 
abbot or bishop of Unreason, and a burlesque imitation 
of all the acts and offices of the then dominant Cliurch | 
of Koine. That these mockeries were not only tole- 
rated, but encouraged by the ecclesiastics of the period, 
whose, authority was so extensive and unquestioned, is 
in itself a phenomenon; yet such was generally the case 
in spite of botli popes and councils, whose decrees were 
frequently issued, but in; vain, against the Feast of Fools. 
Similar ininglings of the burlesque and the pious of 
every description were cliaracteristic of the Gothic 
times, and are still observable in the illuminated manu- 
scripts and elaborately-carved columns they have left 
us, where grotesquely -comic figures are occasionally in- 
. troduced amid theological, and at times most instructive 
allegory. 

TheiFeast of Fools is believed to have been a deriva- 
tion of tbjfiT Saturnalia, an ancient Boman festival, in 
which all social i^ositions were reversed for the time, 
and a good-humoured sort of anarchy prevailed. It 
occurred at the same season as did many festivals 


among the cider nations *, nor is it the least curious 
part of our subject that almost every feast day known 
to us or our fathers dates its observance from the most 
remote antiquity, and has been transmitted from age to 
age, and from people to people, changed in name per- 
haps, and in the cause of its festive honours : as ono 
I order of things passed away, and another came in its 
I stead, successive generations found the old feast days 
in their places, and used, rejoiced in, or, it may be, 
abused them, as they did with the other productions of 
their seasons. 

It is also remarkable that the earliest and most 
widely-celebrated festivals of the world occur in mid- 
winter. Amongst the Chinese, Persians, and Indians, 
not only was our Christmas observed with the full com- 
plement of twelve days, according to old travellers, but 
the very sports and amusements peculiar to the season 
among our European ancestors, ^nd still practised in a 
small way, were current in those remote regions of the 
East. 

Our New-Year's Day belongs not entirely to the Chris- 
tian era. The Komans patronised the 1st of January in 
a similar fashion : it was sacred to their god Janus, from 
which the month was named ; an idol with two faces 
representing time, the past and future. The custom of 
New-Year's gifts seems also to have descended from 
them ; for the despotic Emperor Caligula was accus- 
tomed to remain in his hall of audience the whole day 
for the purpose of receiving such offerings. Henry II I. 
of England profited largely by the Eoman's examide, 
when he intimated to his courtiers and 6ui)jects gene- 
rally that his feelings towards them for the ensuing 
year would be regulated by the gifts presented on the 
1st of January. Queen Elizabeth availed herself of the 
steps of her predecessors : she was wont to fiirnisli her' 
jewel-box and wardrobe by contributions so levied; and 
judging from the three thousand dresses whieii that 
bright occidental star’ left behind her, the presentations 
must liavo been neither few nor small ; they were even 
accepted from the servants of her majesty's household ; 
among others, the dustman is recorded to have pre- 
sented her with two pieces of cambric. But to retin n : 
to the perpetuatioji of festivals ; it is worthy of remark j 
that Twelfth Night, wdiose attendant cake, beans, and i 
lambs’- wool, not to w'car, but drink, stood so high in 
the estimation of old festive times, and from which ; 
Sh^kspeare named his finest comedy, is known to have ! 
been observed by the earl^ Egyptians with strange ! 
symbolical ceremonies of joy for finding their deity j 
Osiris : some philosophers have attributed this coinci- 
dence of festivals in diiferent times and nations to | 
what has been asserted as a historical fact, that occur- j 
rcnces of great moment in the destiny of nations or in- i 
dividuuls generally take place at the season to which j 
we have referred. It is' singular that even the Green- i 
landers believe their magicians can visit the Land of | 
Souls much more easily at mid-winter than any other j 
period, because the way is shorter ; and they also cele- 
brate a festival called the Feast of the Departed about 
the end of December. There is a sort of agreement to 
difier between these ideas, not unfrequently found in 
those of widely-separated men; but it appears that 
mankind generally have concurred in cheering up mid- 
winter with festal lights and doings, and, independent 
of weightier considerations, tlie season seems to require 
them. Strange to say, France and Scotland have been 
the two modern nations that most extensively prac- 
tised and longest retained^the celebration of New-Year’s 
Day by gifts and visits ; and thoilgh diverse in history 
and character as any lands could be, they still assimi- 
late in this respect. In Paris, before the recent Kevolu- 
tion, the sales of confectionary, jewellery, and fancy 
artides of all sorts on the last week of the year were 
estimated at one-fourth of its entire purchases. No 
statist, as far as we are aware, has yet calculated the 
amount bought and sold north of the Tweed for similar 
purposes ; but it would probably seem of more account 
in tiio eyes of the present generation than tiie New- 
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Year’s gifts most valued by their British ancestors; 
which consisted of the mistletoe bough, cut down with a 
golden knife, and distributed among them by the Druids 
of their tribes. After- times gave to that wintery para- 
site of the oak a less mystic signification than that 
attached to it in tlie faith of the Celtic nations, to whom 
it was a pledge of safety and good fortune. 

The Carnival was a worthy successor to the Feast of 
Fools: its glory grew, while that of the former de- 
clined; but was almost restricted to the south of 
! Europe, and fiourished especially in Italy, from whoso 
I language its name — signifying to flesh — was 

I derived. The custom of masking on that day is said 
to have been introduced by the Venetians, amongst 
I whom it ivas always common ; and being in many re- 
I spccts suited to the Italian genius and character, it still 
: prevails to a considerable extent in those showy but 
j grutcsc^ue celebrations for which tlic peasant or me- 
chanic of Italy musters up his whole stock of merri- 
I ipcnt and paras, as the Carnival has been for many 
j centuries the only holiday enjoyed by those classes. 

The splendours and the license of the Carnival at 
. Venice were standing themes with the old tourists; 

: but they have long since shared the fortunes of its de- 
serted palaces. At Rome, the festival is still observed 
with all its ancient honours ; and in Paris it is kept as 
a day of more than usual display and freedom, particu- 
larly among the lower orders ; while in Britain, under 
the Catholic name Shrovetide — from the Saxon word 
i/triw, to confess— it was distinguished only by a feast 
of pancakes, prepared of old in both castle and cot- 
tage, but now reiiiombcred no more except in remote 
liarnlcts. 

Valentine’s Day is said to be the heir of a Roman 
. festival at which the young umnarried w'crc accustomed 
to draw lots, by way of divination, regarding their 
future partners, in the temple of Venus. When trana- 
i ferred to the saint whose name it bears, this practice 
I remained associated with the day, according to tradi- 
! tion, because St Valentine was the only one among the 
i fatliers of the church who contemned celibacy : its ob- 
I set'vaiicc is old in Britain, but has undergone various 
niodiflcations before reaching the present form of post- 
office employment. Shakspeare, in the play of * Hamlet,’ 
introduces a rustic song, from which it appears that 
i about this time, or earlier, the choice of Valentines, 
i then meaning persons only, was shown by visits ; and 
ill the reign of Charles II. it was exhibited by presents, 

I especially of gloves. I*epys in lus ‘Diary’ mentions 
! wnth wonted minuteness ‘ half-a-dozen pairs bought for | 
i liis Valentine.’ | 

The moon has been the governess of many festivals : 
the apparent growth and wane of that familiar '^danet, 
in its revolution round the earth, presents in all climates 
a species of visible calendar, avhich they that see may 
' read: it is the simplest method of astronomical com- 
I)utation, and is still in use among the Mohammedan 
I nations, who reckon their year by moons. The Greater 
I and Lesser Bairem are the only festivals countenanced 
I by the Moslem faith ; the latter, which is of compara- 
i tivcly little note, is kept sixty days after the former : 

I it begins with the new moon immediately following the 
j Ramagan — a month of fasting from sunrise to sunset — 

; which no doubt contributes to the welcome of the feast. 

! In Mohammedan cities this is given with a general 
burst of illumination, prepared for some hours pre- 
j viously, and loud shouts from all the dorvises, the 
j moment the iraaUn, who ha8.>)>een on the look-out, an- 
I nourices from the minaret that he has descried the first 
: bright edge of the new moon. The Great Bairem con- 
; tiiiues for three days, and is the special season for 
present-making in the East ; even European residents 
I and ambassadors are expected to rememW the pachas 
i and viziers to some purpose. The festival is believed to 
have existed long before the days of Mohammed, and 
WHS probably adopted from the Jev s, whose ancient i 
celebrations of. the new moon are known to all ac- 1 
quainted With their histor^y. Travellers have remarked 


that the only trace of stated festivals observed among 
the aborigines of A^ustralia wras a sort of Assembly 
which they were accustomed to hold on tneir wide 
plains, in order to practise the kangaroo dance under 
the new moon ; but their traditional reasons for so 
doing have never been assigned. The full moon has 
also its attendant festivals: the Olympic Games, which 
were celebrated every fourth year, and governed the 
historical calendar of ancient Greece, four years being 
reckoned an Olympiad, commenced at the first full 
moon after the summer solstice with sacrifice and feast, 
and were attended by the expert of all nations, who 
contended for prizes in every department of gymnas- 
tics, as well as in eloquence, music, and poetry. 

Every year, on the fifteenth day of the first moon,-* 
the emperor of China repairs in great state to a certain 
field, accompanied by the princes and the principal 
ofilcers, prostrates himself, and touches the ground nine 
times with his bead, in honour of Tien the god of 
heaven.^He pronounces a prayer prepared by tlie 
Court dPC^remonies, invoking the blessing of the 
great bein^n his labour and that of his people ; then, 
as the high-priest of the empire, lie sacrifices a bullock 
to heaven as the fountain of all good. Whilst the vic- 
tim is oflered on the altar, a plough, drawn by a pair 
of oxen liighly ornamented, is brought to the emperor, 
who throws aside his imperial robes, lays hold of the 
handle of the plough, and opens several furrows over 
the whole field. 'J'he principal mandarins follow liis 
example. T!ic festival closes with the distribution of 
money and cloth amongst the peasantry. 

Easter, the most generally - observed of Christian 
festivals, occurs, as decreed by the Council of Nice, on 
the first Sabbath after the full moon on or after the 
equinox. It is especially rejoiced in by the Greek 
Church throughout her wide dominions. At the same 
season, splendid processions move under the green 
olives of Jerusalem, and through the deep snows of 
Moscow ; but their Easter is di fie rent from that of the 
West, as the nations of the Greek faitli retain what is 
commonly called Old Style — the calendar as it stood at 
the Council of Nice in 322— conseipicntly reckon our 
Ist of April the equinox, and keep the festival accord- 
ingly, The said 1st of April, All-fool’s Day with our 
liitliors, though scarcely a festival in the ordinary sense, 
was long and widely di.stinguished by its peculiar license 
for practical jokes. Tlie custom can be early traced 
in France, Germany, and even Hungary; but its origin i 
remains in more than rustic obscurity. | 

May-Day, though essentially rural in its character, j 
is a festival whose ^Yery memory is bound up with | 
pleasant and graceful associations. It was probably a | 
natural tribute to the general joy and beauty of the i 
season, and early practised among the Greeks, tlie | 
Celtic nations, and the Saxons, by wlioin it was be- 
queathed to the rustic hamlets of England, lingering I 
among them almost till our own railway times. It has | 
been referred to by every poet from Chaucer to Tenny- 1 
son, whose ‘ May Queen * is at least the most popular of | 
his poems. Cervantes mentions it in his day as one of j 
the rural feasts of Spain ; and the celebration of May- 
Day with garlands, queen, and morris dances, was con- 
sidered one of the grandest affairs of London in the 
fifteenth century. 

Beltane E’en, the Vigil of St John, or Midsummer 
Eve — for by all these names it has been knowm — is 
now scarcely recognised except in the remote districts 
of Ireland, where fires may be seen kindling from liill 
to liill as the sun goes down, and round them groups of 
the younger peasantry, gathered to dance, sing, and 
chat, till the long twilight of tltat season fades into the 
dewy night, The festival is old among the remnants 
of the Celtic race^ and has been observed in the Iligh- 
lands of Scotland, in Wales* and in Brittany. Some 
say it was derived firom the Guebre faith or fire-worship, 
introduced into Ireland by the builders of those round 
towers that have been such a puzzle to antiquaries. 
Certain it is that traces of it arc found throughout 
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Asia ; the well-known Chineie Feast of Lanterns is 
suppose^ to have a similar origi;|tt and on the steppes 
of European Bussla it is practim exactly as on the 
hills of Ireland. The affinity of human beliefs and 
fUshions might be almost proved from festivals; but 
among those of summer days, there is one peculiar to 
North-western India and the adjoining Persian provinces, 
extolled by all the poets of Asia as the Feast of Boses. 
It occurred when that queen of flowers— for the culti- 
vation and abundance of which those regions have 
always been remarkable — was in its fullest bloom, and 
flourished most under the early Mohammedan sovereigns, 
who were accustomed to leave the cities with their 
whole court and harem for some chosen spot, where 
they might enjoy its sports in rustic ease— the burden 
of Eastern etiquette being cast aside for the time. 
Moore gives a glowing description of this feast in his 
* Latla Bookli.* But on the principle that mankind na- 
turally rejoice over their profits, it evidently originated 
from the fact, that the rose has for several ages fur- 
nished the chief articles of commorce to those provinces, 
in the form of a variety of perfumes, including the 
famous attar and rose-water, both indispensable to an 
Asiatic toilet 

Similar causes promoted the merriment of the vintage 
in France, and made the sheep-shearings of England 
such festive scenes when Thomson described them. 
Wine in the one country, and wool in the other, were 
linked with national industry and interest — so all 
nations have kept feasts in autumn. The Indians 
of North America, with whom agriculture was confined 
to a little half-weed maize, had their corn feasts; and 
the Miarvest homes* of Britain have in some degree sur- 
vived the changes of creeds, of thrones, and of manners. 

• They were doubtless more important aflairs wheti, ns 
tradition hath it, Queen Elizabeth assigned a goose for 
the Michaelmas dinner of all her subjects who could 
afford it, because her majesty was engaged in discussing 
a portion of one when informed of the defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 

The last day of October, our Scottish Halloween, and 
the Saxon Allhallows, though now fallen into nearly 
total neglect, was one of the most noticeable and pecu- 
liar of all our popular festivals ; the celebration of the 
feast only at night, surrounded by a perfe ct network of 
legendary beliefs and talcs, which Burns has so gra- 
phically sketched for the amusement, or perhaps in- 
struction, of less credulous generations, mark it with 
strange cliaractcrs of mingled mirth and fear. It may 
be observed that something of the latter has been at- 
tached to the eve of almost every testival in the popular 
belief of difff^rent countries. To the German peasant, 
St Mark’s Eve, which occurs at the opposite season, 
was notable for the same degree of activity among the 
spiritual powers characteristic of our Halloween ; and 
in the western provinces of France, Christmas Eve was 
invested with a still more extraordinary terror, as on 
that night the domestic animals, especially cattle, were 
believed to be endowed with the power of speech ; but 
their conversation was fatal to all tlie human family, 
for those who heard it invariably died soon after. 
These remnants of what in old English phrase is called 
- * Fochlore,* illustrate the times to which they belong 
no less than the specimens of quaint carving and rude 
utensils exhibited in our museums. Both represent a 
state of things which hap been, and enlarge our know- 
ledge of the past with all its lessons. 

The festivals of Christendom were mostly instituted 
for religious purposes, from which, however, the greater 
part were soon alienated ; and in the progress of the 
dark ages they increased to such a degree, that at one 
period Europe had not a single common or working-day 
tlijfpUghout the entire year, all being dedicated to oner 
f 01^ another. In short, to quote from a 

poet; * They had weeks of Sundays, a saint’s 
^ day every day ;’ but as a matter of necessity, the 
nlajority remained unobserved, for to the great mass of 
mankind Ufe caii never be a succession of holidays; 

hut the peasants of Bussia and France, though so far 
apart, concurred in appropriating a kind of individual 
festival from that literal calendar: the French called 
it their ‘Fete,* and the Bussians their ‘ Names-Day,* 
being, in fact, the day of the saint wliose name a person 
\ happened to hear, which was therefore celebrated by 
his or her friends after the fashion of their respective 
countries. Parties were made in France, and presents 
in Bussia ; but the custono; is still retained in the domi- 
nions of Uie czar, and servants particularly never per- 
mit their namos-day to pass without the knowledge of 
both master and mistress. 

The utility of festivals to nations and society in 
general is a question of considerahlo controversy : the 
opposing arguments are founded chiefly on the inter- 
ruptions they occasion in public business, the facilities 
they afford for improvidence and idleness, and the 
abuses by which they have been too frequently dis- 
graced among the working-classes, to the injury of both 
their means and morals. There is sad truth in this last 
objection ; hut, on the other hand, it is contended that 
the institution of festiyals is natural to humanity, and 
one of the distinguishing traits of our species; that 
they serve great moral purposes, in reviving the pious 
or elevating recollections connected with those events 
which they generally commemorate, and apt to be 
forgotten in the dusty bustle of business, or tho dull 
routine of mechanical employment. It is also main- I 
tained that they contribute to tlie cultivation of the 
social virtues, and refresh, with needful relaxation and 
amusement, the toil-worn lives of tlie labouring poiiula- 
tion, which without them would be * all work, and no 
play,* with the proverbial consequence — that all Imnian ; 
privileges and urrangements are liable to abuses, and 
those to which they have been subjected, arc no argu^- 
meuts against festivals. 

CURIOSITIES OF MENDICANCY. 

In the ‘Journal of the Statistical Society* tliere are 
some curious particulars given of the progress of mendi- 
cancy in London. During tlie past twenty years, English i 
mendicancy, as shown in the applications to the ibni- ; ! 
dicity Society, has scarcely varied at all in the average. ! | 
The principal increase was in the severe winters Of 
1832-3 and 1837-8; and a corresponding decrease oc- i 
curred in the mild winter of 1842-3. This accounts 
naturally for the variation, and sliows tliat tliere is 
neither a moral nor economical deterioration going on i 
among tlie people. 

Irish liicndicancy, on the other hand, has increased ! 
in London so enormously, that there are about eleven 
Irish relieved for one English! It is stated that the 
food-tickets of the Mendicity Society were probably 
one of the causes of this influx of mendicants. It is 
supposed that the low lodging-house keepers contrived 
to obtain a supply of tho tickets, and offered them as 
bonuses to their customers. Tho news would imme- 
diately fly throughout the country, and induce thou- 
sands of tramps to pay the metropolis a visit. The 
rapidity of communication among persons of this class 
is illustrated by a very remarkable fact: two days 
before the closing of the Society’s office, on the death of 
the assistant manager in 1848, there were 097 cases, 
and on the following day not one applicant appeared t 1 
A system of communication, therefore, must exist 
among the London mendicants about equal in effect 
and rapidity to that of thie telegraph. In the course of 
a single day the whole vast body were informed that it j 
would be a waste of time to present themselves in Bed 
Lion Square on the following morning. 

The iteration in the poor-law in the years 1837-9 is 
described as another cause of the evil, so far as London 
is concerned. Before that period it was the custom of 
the metropolitan parishes to refuse relief to all but those 
who had a settlement in the parish ; but since then, a 
wandering mendicant has as good a right to relief as a 
resident. The remedy suggested is the dlscontinuanoo 
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of all establishments which provide food or lodging for 
mendicants without, inquiry or tho labour test; and to 
open in their stead district receiving-houses under the 
superintendence of the police, where, in return for the 
labour of the applicants, they might bo supplied for a 
limited time both with bed and board. Such places 
would accommodate the really deserving labourer mov- 
ing in quest of work; and they would be carefully 
shunned by the tramps, whoq^ they would bring under 
the power of the Vagrant Act. 

But eleven Irish beggars in London for one English 
— with an enormous majority on the same side in the 
amount of crime, as is shown by the reports from the 
great provincial towns 1 This is the startling curiosity 
ill the affair; and taken in conjunction with tlie large 
sums mentioned from time to time as being remitted to 
Ireland, the produce of work, theft, and beggary, it 
Xioiiits to a state of things without a {larallcl iu history. 


MISFORTUNES OF MB NIBBS. 

The other day, on glancing over a newspaper, the fol- 
lowing paragraph, descriptive of proceedings in the 
Court of Bankruptcy, met our eye. The name of the 
party only is altered : — 

*Mr Commissioner sat, but tbo cases dis- 

posed of were of no jiublic interest. Augustus Nibbs, 
who was director of a society called tlic 


• Coal Company, came up on tho question of cer- 
tificate. Mr Nibbs, an elderly gentleman, bad retired 
from tra«le on a handsome independence, and was im- 
fortniiatcly induced to become a member of this bubble 
company. Being the only solvent man in the concern, 
ho was sued for the debts of the company, and ruined. 
Ills honour exxiresscd his surprise at the credulity with 
which ]\ir Nibbs had suffered him self to be gulled by 
sharpers, but at the same time expressed his <;onccrn 
at the (jondition to which he was reduced. — Certificate 
granted.’ 

AVc think the reporter for the press was scarcely jus- 
tified ill saying that the above case had no imblic in- 
terest. 'I'o our mind it is full of meaning and instruc- 
tit)ii. We have never, in so few words, read a more 
afliicling case of individual ruin— hopes destroyed, con- 
fidence abused by the blackest roguery. We offer a 
tribute of compassion to Mr Nibbs, although wc know 
nothing of him beyond what the reporter has given of 
Ins sad history. Ignorant of actual particulars, wc can 
nevertheless easily fancy a biography for the unfortu- 
nate gentleman. Every line in the paragraph aids the 
imagination. 

Mr Augustus Nibbs is an elderly person retired from 
business. By a long course of diligence in liis profes- 
sion, he had realised a competent fortune, and liad re- 
tired to a neat villa at Hampstead, Norwood, or some 
other pleasant suburban retreat. In this delightful 
seclusion, within an omnibus distance of town, and an 
arrangement by which he might read the ‘morning 
paper daily,’ Mr Nibbs liad every reason to look forward 
to a few years of tranquil enjoyment, along with the 
^ed partner of his fortunes. There is a slight difficulty 
as to whether Mr Nibbs had any family. We rather 
believe ho had an only daughter, who was grown up, 
and married, and therefore, as he supposed, off his 
hands. But the marriage of Eliza^ as wc sliall call the 
daugliter, had not turned out happily, so far as worldly 
prosperity is concerned. Her husband had not been 
successful ill business, and shortly after the retirement 
of the father, his son-in-law stood very much in want of 
a situation. Let us here moralise for a moment. 

The putting of sons, sons-in-law, or brothers into 
business, or giving them a share of your own concern, 
is often a very perilous thing. You mean well, no 
doubt. . Your heart glows with delight at the notion of 
giving James, Thomas, or whatever his name is, a chance 
oC getting forward in the world. And all very right, if 
the said young personage is really deserving and com- 
pe|ent to tho uadertaking — if he possess that<legree 


of skill, steadiness, and self-denial which will enable 
him to do battle in .ijhe great struggle in which sooiety 
is engaged. If you bl not perfectly sure on these points, 
don’t make the risk. Let James feel by experience that 
ho must be self-reliant. And if reasonable help ana 
^advice fail, far rather put James on an aliment for life 
than send him into business. Give him L.100 a year 
to do nothing. It will bo the cheapest way in the end. 

Fatbers-in-law are not always Solomons. Mr Nibbs 
was anxious to see his son-in-law employed ; and his 
son-in-law seconded the intention. Just at this juncture 
there apx)cared an advertisement in tlie ‘Times’ an- 
nouncing the formation of a joint-stock company for 
supplying London with coal on surprisingly profitable 
terms to tlie subscribers, and vast benefit to the publia-^ 
Nibbs was taken with tlic idea. TIis money was little 
bettor than rotting in the 3 per cents. Here was an 
opportunity for nmlciug an investment ; and besides, if 
he took a hand in tlie thing, it miglit be the means of 
getting .a^’good situation for Tom, tliat unfortunate 
80u-in-l^^^ his. Hero wc again take the liberty of 
moralising vdittle. 

One with another, at least three-fourths of all the 
joint-stock companies projected rest on false or de- 
lusive statements. Decent i)cople, who have retired 
for life to their easy -chairs, are not blessed with a 
thorough perception of this fact. There they sit rc- 
posingly at one side of the parlour fire, their wife on the 
other. There is a pleasant warmth from the grate. A 
favourite little dog lies stretched out confidingly on tho 
rug, a i>icture of aiiinuil case and enjoyment. No sound 
is heard but tho cheerful piping of a canary, which is 
hung up to bask in the sun’s rays at the kitchen 
window. Employment — old man reading the paper ; 
‘missus’ at darning or crotchet. Now who would have 
the soul to break up this scene ; shift the accessories ; 
turn out tho old gentleman from his well-earned chim- 
ney-corner ; break the heart of the wife ; send the little 
dog adrift to he the sport of butchers* boys ; and kill 
the canary? Trust us, there are such upbreaks. Tho 
law is an unrelenting monster ; and those may think 
themselves well ofi'wiio do not come under its talons. 

Not to wander too far from the point : the worthy 
beings whom we talk of commit a serious indiscretion 
when they have anything to do with joint-stock com- 
panies. To understand these concerns, you require to 
go about and licar all the gossip respecting tliein — who 
has got them up ? whether the names appended to pro- 
spectuses lire real or sliani ? what, soberly speaking, are 
the prospects of success ? Not l>eing assured on these 
points, let the schemes, however fair-looking in print, 
pass unheeded. By no means attend iu»y preliminary 
meeting. If you do, you will get yourself in some way 
or other committed. Should you be affiioted with a 
benevolent tendency, be only still more on your guard. 
Let all projects involving money-risks be examined on 
rigorous commercial xirinciplcs. It may sound harshly 
to say this ; but who tlianks Mr Nibbs for liaving 
ruined not only himself, but his wife. Ills dog, and his 
canary, all to help on a concern which he had sonic 
notion would benefit his soti-in-law ? 

Unfortunate Nibbs I It was a bad business your ever 
going near tliat preliminary committee meeting of the 
Coal Association. Why did you 


ever take the chair, and feel flattered at seeing your 
name down as a director? T^t polite gentleman iu 
tho satin waistcoat and rings, who acted as secretary, 
was a regular sharper. The whole thing was a scheme 
concocted to cause decent people like yourself to lose 
their money. And had not Mrs Nibbs always lier 
suspicions? Do not you remember her saying to 
you one day, when you were taking your hat to go 
out, * Really, my dear, I wish you would have notliing 
to do with them jointf-stock concerns? What business 
have you to run such risks? Are not we quite com- 
fortable as we are ? Any more money would do us no 
sort of good ; we could not eat, drink, or sleep better 
if we had the whole Bank of England. Twelve and a- 
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half per cent, you say ! I believe that is all nonsense. 
My advice is, let well alone ; ai^ don’t go bothering 
about joint-stock companies,' of Ivhich you have no 
proper experience.’ ‘It may lead to something good 
*for Eliza and her husband.’ 'Stuff: let Eliza and Tom 
fight through the world as you and I have done.| 
' Think of the great benefit to the poor in giving them 
coal at a moderate price ; that weighs greatly with me.’ 

* Tlien help those poor you know something about ; but 
don’t run into schemes involving thousands of pounds, 
and which you cannot see the end of. Well, well, I see 
you are determined? but mind my words — you’ll re- 
pent it.’ 

Married women are not speculative. They are gene- 
rally suspicious of clap- trap-looking projects ; and, on 
the whole, they are right. They sec things coolly. 
They have a s^utary fear of domestic disorganisation. 
Nibbs, a bankrupt, cleared out, now feels the force of 
his wife’s observations and, counsels. All the fruits of 
forty years’ industry are gone. An old man, almost 
forgotten by professional acquaintances, he finds that 
he has once more to begin the world. But compas- 
sionately we drop the curtain over the efforts which a 
manly though subdued spirit makes to^ recover itself. 
At the worst, there are nooks to shelter men like Nibbs 
from the blasts of adversity. The corporations of Lon- 
don, with a munificence which has no parallel, offer a 
humble and not comfortless home in their respective 
almshouses to those whom the world has not treated 
kindly. Let us hope that, all else failing, the too cre- 
dulous Nibbs and his old woman — not forgetting the dog 
and canary — will in one of these homes have found a 
refuge wherein their aching hearts may rest in peace ! 


ASTRONOMY. 

The least acquainted with the philosophy of the heavens 
must derive, more or less, instruction and imiwoveincnt 
from the moat superficial view that can bo taken of them. 
Wc cannot even cast our eyes above us or about us without 
feeling OUT minds expanded with admiration, and our hearts 
warmed with devotion. In an ago of ignorance and bar- 
barism, the heavens taught idolatry and superstition ; but 
now that knowledge is more generally diffused, and men 
are better infonned, they inspire only gratitude and piety. 
They borrow all their brightness from the great Fountain 
of light and life, and diffuse it liberally for our use ; to 
teach us that all our endowments arc likewise bestowed 
for the benefit of others as well ns ourselves. W c learn, 
from their inviolable steadiness and order, the incalcnlable 
advantages of regularity in our conduct, and exactness in 
discharging the duties of life. Clouds may intercept tlicir 
lustre, but cannot interrupt their tranquillity; and the 
upper regions arc never more serene than while the lower 
are convulsed with storms. They affect no prccodenoo but 
what is sanctioned by nature ; as the lighter are ever at- 
tracted and controlled by the weightier masses ; intimating 
to us that they arc best entitled to rule who are best able 
to fulfil the ends of government, which is the welfare of 
the community? and that, among members of society 
possessing unequal parts, a perfect equality of condition is 
iiupractioablc. Their obedience to the jirimary institu- 
tions of their Maker is a standing condemnation of our 
habitual aberrations from the laws he subscribes and the 
precepts ho oqjoins. Their beauty, which arises more 
I>articularly from their answering so perfectly their respec- 
tive destinations, reproaches oiir moral deformity; their 
harmony, our mutual dissensions; and their combined 
utility, our want of pq^lio as well as private worth.— 
Jewish Chronicle. 

A FINE FIELD FOR THE FAIR. 

Out of the female immigrants who recently arrived at 
Mellioaroo by the ‘ William Stewart,* eight were married 
within twenty-fouT hours after their landing. An offer 
made to the l^th (a cautious Scotcli lassie) was deferred 
by the, fair eois, who, with some slight adumbrations as £b 
higher awiMfctions, yirofcssod her intention to * wait a wee 
while.* The. ' Portland Guardian,* in noticing tbo nuptial 
airangei];?ek»H only regretted that the ladies had not been 
landed in that delightful bay, where double the number 
would hfi^ met eligible matches in half the number of 


liours. ‘ Eight weddings in twenty-four hours I* quoth our 
contemporaTy ; 'pooh ! in Portland there would have been 
sixteen in tw’elvo 1 ’ We perceive that some of our Ijondon 
contemporaries hayo been making comparisons (all in our 
favour, by the way) between America and Australia as 
fields of colonisation. We think, with the above matrimo- 
nial matters of fact before them, our fair countrywomen 
at homo will acknowledge that the Australisn colonics are 
the true * United States.* — Australian Journal, 


LITTLE MILLY. 

Littlk MiiJ.y hath a look in her dark and serious eyes, 

Sure it bodeth future arief— hidden tears and stifled sighs ; 

Little Milly hath a voice of a low and plaintive tone, 

Sod as western breezes dying o’er the harp with thrilling moan ; 
And she liketh well to wander o’er the solitary liill, 

When the silver mocnbeama flicker on the diamond-crested rill, 
And the apple-blossoms glisten laden with the subtle rime, 

When it falloth noiselessly in the latter evening time. 

Little Milly^nokoth up, and the stars she tries to number, 

Then a pleasant thought doth' come — ’tis of Jacob’s happ}' si umber ; 
Little Milly fain would sleep here lieneath the cedar-troc, 

Dream of angels floating down, singing songs of melody. 

. Simple prayers she now rcpcatcth, and her tears begin to flow ; 
Why she wcepoth often thus, Little Milly doth not know ; 

Only that her heart is full when she speaks to Ono above ; 

Above and all around she secs proofs of His Almighty Love. 

Little Milly trembleth much at a harshly-spoken word. 

Cowering in silent pain like unto a wounded bird ; 

Little Milly shrSnketh over from a cold reproving eye, 

And her timid faltering tongue frameth not a bold reply. 

But she gocth 'mid the flowers, precious comforters are they ; 

God made botli the stars and flowersr-Btnrs for night, and flowers 
for day ; 

Earthly friends may i>rovo unkind, but the gifts of bounteous 
Heaven 

Pledges are of lovo and truth— to the single-hearted given. 

Little Milly is a child. Presages of wo to come 

Fling not gloom ncross her path, for she hath a sheltered Immo ; 

Little Milly hears tbo storm, as it wildly onward swcci)s, 

For the drooping birds and blossoms she is pitiful, and wtM>i>s. 

But a day is coming soon when she will stifle to;ir and sigh, 

Hiding holy tender thoughts, lest the scomer should he; nigh. 

Stars may shine, and flowers may bloom, but they can no longer 
pi-ove 

Solaco to a hCcart tiiat pines— sickening for human love ! 

C. A. M. W. 


A FRENCHMAN AT HIS ENGLISH STUDIES. 

FrenrJmart. Ha, iny good friend, I have met with ono 
(lifliculty — ono very strange word. How you call Il-o-ii-g-h ? 
— 7'utor. Huff*. — Fr. Tres Inen, Huff; and Snuff' you spell 
iS-n-o-u-g-h, ha! — Tutor. Oh no; Snuff is S-n-u double f. 
The fact is, words ending in ough are a little irregular. — 
Fr. Ah, ver’ good. ’Tis beautiful language. H-o-u-g-h is 
Hvff^ I will remember ; and C-o-u-g-h Cuff. I have onb bad 
ha! — Tutor. No, that is wrong. Wc say Kauj\ not Cuff. 
— Fr. Kauf \ eh Hen. Huff and Kauf; and, pardonnez moi^ 
how you call D-o-u-g-h — DuJT, ha! — Tutxir. No, not iJuff . — 
Fr. Not Huff I All! out; I understand — is Dav/, iicy! 
— Tul(n\ No, D-o-u-g-h spells Doe , — lY. Doe! It is ver’ 
fine ; wonderful language ; it is Doe; and T-o-u-g-h is Toe, 
certainement. My beefsteak was very Toe. — Tutor, Oh no, 
no ; you. should say Tuff. — Fr. Tuff*! and the thing the 
farmer liscs, how you call him P-i-o-u-g-h, Fluff 1 Hal 
you smile: 1 sec I am wrong; it is Plaufl No? Ah, then 
it is Floe like Doe; it is beautifhl lanraage, ver* fine — 
Fhel — Tutor. You are still wrong, my mend: it is 
— Fr. Plow I Wonderful language! I shall understand ver’ 
soon, /Vow, Doe, Kauf; and one more — Ro-u-g-li, what 
you call General Taylor ; &auf and Beady ! No ? certaim- 
ment it is Kow and BeMy! — Tutor. No: R-o-ii-g-h spells 


simple, wonderful lanraago ; but I have had wiiat you 
call £-n-0'U-g-h! Ha! what you call him?— A”. Y. Home 
Journal. 
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OLD TIMES IN ENGLAND. 
Scotch reiDiniscences, Irish recollections, jottings on 
Germany, notices of French manners, sketches of Italy, 
&c. seem to be the order of the day; and every one 
who writes at all, has something lively to relate about 
modern manners and foreign scenes of the nineteenth 
century. Why may not I, an old woman, go back a 
few score of years, and try whether a description of 
bygone English manners, in a remote part of the 
country, might not interest the few who are lovers of 
old tilings, as 1 can pledge my Self for the truth of my 
own recollections ? 

My great-grandfather married in 1722, and new-fur- 
nished his house when he brought home his bride : my 
grandfather and my father made few additions except 
to the library, so that in my youth all remained much 
as it had originally been. There were four public 
rooms-^namely, a dining-room, drawing-room, library, 
and parlour, which last was our school-room. The fur- 
niture was very solid, and not very commodious — high, 
heavy, straight-backed chairs ; odd little sofas ; fire- 
screens and hand- screens representing flowers and fruit, 
frightfully worked in worsted by my sisters and my- 
self ; and two stools embroidered in silk by my mother ; 
antique vases, services of transparent china (baby cups 
and saucers) ; family portraits ; inlaid tables and tea- 
cbests ; very full silk curtains drawn up by cords into 
two scolloped festoons over each window — these formed 
the furniture of the drawing-room, in the middle of which 
was a small square carpet, looking even in those days 
cold in winter. The tall narrow windows, which we 
children had to stand on tiptoe to see out of, commanded 
the least cheerful view from the house ; and it wrs only 
upon ‘ company days,* when plumcake and flattery 
abounded, that we liked to find ourselves in it. The 
parlour was a large, low room, with three windows 
looking into the garden, and broad window seats, 
where work and books were always to be found, and 
where cbeerfhl employment and lively conversation 
made us pass our time happily. This room, as well as 
several of the bedrooms^ was hung with painted canvas 
in imitation of tapestry, by which name the decoration 
went : the figures represented on it were most grotesque, 
being only copies of famed originals. The garden was, 
and is still, to me * a dream of^summer.* In spring, a 
perfect wilderness of birds, bees, and blossom ; in au- 
tumn# of fruit in such abundance, that we never missed 
the portion abstracted by the wasps which swarmed 
there* Everything was in abundance—* Lavender and 
thyme, and rosemary and rue;’ balm and tansy ; * every 
herb that sips the detr,’ in Bhor|; and tdl common 
flowers, wallflowers, jessamine, lilacs# and laburfinms, 
thorn andsweetbrier^foeidei^ses, moss-roses, cabbage- 
roses, York and|4iiim't^^ maito-blush roses^ 


smelling as roses never smell now : and much occupa- 
tion the distilling of the herbs and preserving of the 
fruits occasioned the whole household. The apple, 
pear, plui||^iU 3 d cherry-trees were really trees ; and un- 
der the shadf-of their overarching boughs I have spent 
many a happy hour. In the midst of a smooth-shaven 
grass-plot there was what in those days was considered 
rather uncommon — namely, a fine mulberry-tree, the 
berries of which regularly became red under our northern 
sun, but never purple. Tlie herb-garden was busy with 
bees, the hives being placed there near a certain honey- 
suckle bower, which we children considered especially 
our own, and where, from babyhood to youth, we speut 
much time. 

My father was very proud of his ancient Saxon 
family, and looked down upon many of the magnates 
of our land as mere modern adventurers, who bad come 
over with WilUnrn 1. (he hated to call him the Con- 
queror) to be made gentlemen of by robbing better men 
than themselves; and he congratulated himself that, 
from the remoteness of the situation, and the insigni- 
ficance of the property, kis ancestors had lived undis- 
turbed in their possessions, and never owned the sway 
of any of Norman blood. We all bore Saxon names — 
Ursula, and Edith, and Emma, and Ulrica; Ralph, 
Harold, Edward, and Edmund (my father would not 
have called a son William for the world). My brothers 
were all six feet high, with bright bold countenances, 
brown hair, and blue eyes ; my sisters were toll, fine- 
looking women. Those were not the days of accom- 
plishments, but we had all a correct ear for music, and 
sweet true voices; and we used to sing very agreeably 
in parts ‘ The Banks of the Dee,* * Sweet Willy, oh,* 

* Barbara Allen,* ‘Shepherds, I have lost my love,* 
and other then popular songs. My sister Edith, in- 
deed, soared much higher, and both played and sung 
HandeFs music much better thau it is now ekocuted ; 
and Ursula performed country dances with such spirit, 
that it was difficult for any young person to sit still 
and listen to her. We could all read French, although 
Qur pronunciation was rather barbarous ; and all the old 
standard English authors, Shakspeare particularly, we 
had at our fingers* ends. All the linen of the family, our 
father*8 and brothers’ frilled shirts, all our own and our 
mother’s ^under-garments, were made by my sisters and 
me ; and' as we sat in the sunny windows I have de- 
scribed, one read while the others sewed# taking the 
book by turns; and our conversation when we met at 
dinner was always directed by my mother to what we 
had perused in the morning# in order to prevent us as 
much as possible from indulging in gossip. 

Scandal we certainly never talked; but news was 
eagerly listened ito# and the common events of the 
family and the farm became ^subjects of importanoew 
Every animate# and many inanimate things had theit 
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tqutih ai Miss Bremer desorlt)ee in d^iglife- 
&V :* Home.' The B^vanti^ irbo were til ttoanti* 
^ ' to better themselTes,' 

iihd n^ver dreamt of chan^, had two names: Marlat 
^^4 IiOttisai, Elitaa and EmUys, were unknown ; it was 
^ WUtoD^ Allen, Betty Bee, and Jennj^ 

Foster. Billy'^ee, Betty Bee's brother, was the groom, 
b^hiiid arhom my mother-^ when her health became 
delicate, and she was recommended horse-exercise — rode 
Oita pillion, holding by a broad leathern belt strapped 
round his waist ; and Tommy Fenwick, so called by 
eyery one but ourselves — who thought it dignified to 
promote him to Thomas — ^was the footman. Billy Bee 
was a J:ack-of-all-trade8, though nominally groom ; he 
drove the carriage when the horses were not employed 
with the carts, he assisted Thomas as footman on com- 
fpany occasions, gave a helping hand to the gardener at 
a Jrasy time, and carried coals and water np stairs for 
yhe maids u'hen they asked him: it was even re- 
ported that he had once been seen in the ignoble em- 
ployment of shelling peas; but this wants confirmation, 
:Mia I believe was a coinage of the brain of Jemmy 
I)aiTel, a boy who carried the post-bag, fed the pigs, 
add was everlastingly busy or idle about the house. 
Ail in those days and those districts were. Billy s and 
Bobbys, Tommys and Jackys; their sons became 
Bob, Tom, and Jack; and their grandsons are 
now William, Robert, Thomas, and John. 

We had a cat with a lame foot (Molly Allen, the 
cook, not deeming it respeotalle to without a cat), 
which my mother, who had pet canaries in the house, 
and pet robins in ttie garden, niercifully permitted to 
live, inasmuch as it could not possibly catch any of them 
any more than it could the mice. Under the name of 
Mrs Tabitha Grey, she daily lapped her milk, and re- 
gularly every six months brought forth four kittens, 
which were ns regularly drowned, until she produced 
one with a defect in its fore-paw similar to her own, 
and this, to our great delight, we were allowed to keep, 
and called it Kitty Grey. The cows, Daisy and Dapple, 
Gherry and Lady Coventry, were fondly cherished ; the 
horses, the pony, the dogs, even the very pigs, all had 
their names; and everything relating to these animals 
was duly descanted on. The quarrels between the three 
terriers, Tag, Rag, and Bobtail, and the I wo cats, Mrs 
and Miss Grey, more than once caused serious domestic 
disturbances, my brothers siding with the dogs, and we 
sisters invariably taking the part of the cats. But, upon 
tlie whole, we were an aifectionate and united family, 
and the sun ‘never went down upon our wrath.* 1 
love to dwell upon tliese happy careless days and their 
simple pleasures. What was most unlike tlie things of 
to-day, perhaps, w'as the kitchen. It was a very large 
apartment, hung on one side with every conceivable 
description of vessel in pewter^ none of which were ever 
used hy^tiy chance, though all were regularly cleaned 
four tirfibs a year, Molly Allen priding herself in keep- 
ing- theni as bright as silver* The meat was roasted by 
dogs-rrllttle ugly turnspits, named Cupid, Venus, and 
Psyche ; and although the manner of teaching them 
was cruel, no sooner had they learned their lesson, than 
they seemed to like the fun, and those loft out barked j 
and yelped angrily at the one selected. There was a 
large pot for drying feathers, as big as a slipper-bath; 
.ii^d several others, of so enormous a size, one wonders 
liUr^at they could possibly have been intended fvir. The 
;^.^fieplace was large enough certainly to have roasted a 
lllh^f and even, 1 think, an ox whole; biit in my day 
Inolbipg larger than a sucking-pig was ever prepared at 
side of this fUrnace, in a sort of recess, was 
, i trough, with a round wooden mallet 

; c Al a pia^^ It wm used to^separate the outer husk 
which; when cleansed from it, was boiled. 
W ‘ furmity.* My brothers and sisters 

f letn which I never could eat, 

Ibr what they were indiffhroot 
for the spoon to itand 


in it, that Fas always kept ready, and offered to all 
Victors who came from any distance. 

While upon the subject of forgotten dishes, I may 
allude to a happy evening my brother Harold and my- 
self spent with his nurse, a pitman's wife, at a village a 
short distance from our house. It was the custom in 
those days when the lady felt herself unable to perform 
a mother's first duty, to send the child out to a more 
healthy nurse ; Harold was accordingly delivered to 
PBRgy Cornforth, who returned him, at fourteen months 
old, a rosy robust infant, fonder by far of his mammy 
and black-faced daddy than of his more refined papa 
and mamma. Her cottage was kept brilliantly clean 
by the tidy, industrious Peggy. It had whitewashed 
walls, nicely-sanded floors, mahogany chest of drawers, 
a good clock, and tins which reflected the ruddy glow 
of the large blazing fires that ever cheered the winter's 
day. Her husband coming home as black as the 
coals he worked amongst never seemed to soil any- 
thing; and well he enjoyed the good things it was 
her pride and pleasure to welcome him to. The even- 
ing she kept Harold and me to tea, nothing loth, 
all pretending to believe that it was impossible to 
return home because of the rain, she produced a 
‘scalding of peas* — that is, peas boiled in the pods, 
and served with butter — a * singin’ hinny,’ and bumble 
or biimmlekite jam — the first an immense girdle cake, 
the last a preserve of blackberries and brown sugar, 
which, to the day of his death, my brother preferred 
to any other ; indeed we all liked’ north-country dishes 
— * lambs' wool,’ made of apples and ale, and a spice 
veal pie — that is, a veal pie half-filled with prunes 
in addition to other seasoning. We also ate currants 
with roast pig, fried crumbs with our game, sage and 
onion witli goose and duck, and so continue doing to 
this day, such of us as survive, in spite of modern im- 
provements. My father was a pious man, and regularly 
attended church with his whole household, wet or dry. 
Moreover, he insisted on our walking there : to be sure, 
the church was not at a very great distance — for Sunday, 
he said, was a day of res^ and on it no lieast belonging 
to him should carry a weight or draw a load. We had 
no parasols to protect us: they were unknown. Urn- 
brellas, I suppose, must have been as uncommon, for 
there was kept, I remember, in the vestry an enormous 
one of green leather, studded with gilt nails, at least six 
feet in diameter, which was held over the clergyman at 
I funerals in bad weather when he read the service at the 
grave. To see father, mother, their eight children, tlio 
tutor, governess, and all the servants enter the church 
in order, was a sight worthy of old England, and calcu- 
lated to raise the family higher in the respect of the 
tenants and labourers than if they had come, like sonie 
of our neighbours, in a carriage-and-four. Two families 
even ai>peared in what I never see now — a carriage- 
and-six. 

Many years afterwards the church and our pew were 
the only things 1 found unchanged in the dearly-loved 
home of my childhood. My visit to tlie church was 
indeed a sad one. 1 sat alone in the old square pew, the 
green baize linings of which had grown almost white 
with age. 1 looked on the worn hassocks where my 
father and mother had knelt in pious abstraction, with 
their blooming sons and daughters round them all 
gone now, with their hopes and fears, their ambitions 
and expectations I 1 gazed on the painted windows and 
old monuments where often, as a child, I used to fix my 
eyes while drowsily str^iggling to give my attention to 
the sermon I was liiiade to write out afterwards; and 
which 1 looked at in later times whilst striving to keep 
my thoughts from waiiderlag, from what ought to have 
bran their employment in such a place, to the gallant 
young soldier, whom I followed afterwards as my hus- 
band through all the PenhiBular war, and to the East 
and West IndiefL where I lost him and the last of my 
children* Oh inint had 1 not felt and suffered linoe I 
last sat therel The old hopse in its new drew was as 
Utile agreeable to my fiuthftil atimthm for the past. 
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The garden, I was told, wfta much improved: it was 
certainly altered. The fruit-trees were down, and re- 
placed by paradise-stocks ; the little, rough, red goose- 
berries, so old and overgrown, that the birds used 
sometimes to build in their branches, were rooted 
out, and small plants growing Brobdignsg fruit occu- 
pied the same ground ; the early scarlet Virginian 
strawberries were gone ; and roseberries, king’s-owns, 
and queen*s-owns, and a hundred other names, grew 
there instead. The old honeysuckle bower, so full of 
memories, was swept away; few York and Lancaster 
cabbage or common roses remained, but there were 
plenty of pretty-looking scentless flowers of the name. 
The old herb garden was planted with dahlias, and the 
beehives removed. The old mulberry-tnic still stood 
on the green, which was now enlivened with beds cut 
into hearts and diamonds, squares and ovals, and filled 
with fuchsias, geraniums, and verbenas— all very pretty 
no doubt, but they said nothing to me. 

1 wandered through 'the churchyard beneath the old 
trees, and pored over the tombstones v'here slept those 
with whom I had often trod the same ground. 1 shall 
never revisit these scenes more: the church has been 
painted and repaired, and beautified, the spire taken 
down, and a tower raised instead. Our seat is lined with 
crimson cloth, and filled with well-stuffed cushions and 
new plump hassocks. The few old people who remained 
when I paid this my last visit are dead, and repose in 
the old churchyard, where the sun ever seemed to shine 
brighter than in any other place, at least to me. I am 
a widow in confined circumstances, living in the west 
of England with an old woman some few years my 
junior, whose father and husband belonged to the — th 
Regiment, and whose granddaughter assists her to keep 
niy small household in order. We t&lk over old times 
more like friends than mistress and servant, follow the 
regiment in idea wherever it goes, watch for the pro- 
motions and exchanges in it, and take aii interest in all 
the young men who at present compose its strength, 
many of whom are the sons of those who jested and 
enjoyed life with us ‘ in the merry merry days when 
we were young.’ One day, hearing it was to pass at 
some short distance, we took a weary walk in the heat 
to hear *our band’ once more. It wa« long before we 
recovered the pang of listening to the well-remembered 
’ quick-step * to which those we loved had sd often and 
BO gaily marched, or of seeing ourselves carelessly 
looked at by our own regiment as unknown old women, 
whose home knew them no longer. 

It is said old age deadens the sensations; mine at 
seventy-nine are as acute as ever. I have often re- 
marked that as people got old, even when the intellect 
continues to be vigorous as ever, the thoughts con- 
tinually revert to childhood : even the accent in speak- 
ing which they had lost at times strikes again upon 
the attentive and observing ear, and they think of oc- 
currences that have lain dormant in the secret chambers 
of memory since that time. Our very dreams become 
again the dreams of youth I Not a week ago I awoke in 
tears and distress, fancying that tall, sharp-nosed ^ver- 
ness of my youth was going to punish me for a mistake 
in my lesson. I remember my dream perfectly: the 
room, the fire, the old harpsichord, were as vividly pre- 
sent to my fancy as they could have been in reality 
seventy years ago. I saw my young sisters in their 
low-cut froeks and diaper pinafores. I saw distinctly 
their hesdthy mottled bare arms, their stout black 
leathern shoes, t\xAv close-cuti»hair. I saw and knew 
ag^in the music-book, and many of our old school-books, 
as plainly as I see the pen l am writing with, the pat- 
tern of the paper on the wall, the naked waving boughs 
of the trees. I heard footsteps which I recognised for 
my mother’s in the passage, and heard her speaking 
to a servant, though I could Uot distinguish the words. 
1 was once more a child and at homa again ; and when X 
awoke, it was some time before 1 could realise to my- 
self that 1 tras indeed enf old woihan with whom Ufo 
was well-nigh oiir, and all tiioie loved ones, whp had 


been before me so distinctly but a fow minutes ago, long 
since dead. 1 close my reminiscences here ; to pursue 
them further might be uninteresting, since I have ip 
li ttle to add to the above recollections of a long-past age. 
Education is fast assimilating the manners and ‘thfi 
habits of even the remoter districts, and there ii hardly 
a trace now left in my old neighbourhood of the WiyI 
of the merry days when I was young. 


RAILWAY PROl^’ERTY, 
‘Railway Property, its Condition and Prospects,’ a 
pamphlet by Mr 8. Smiles, is one of the most compre- 
hensive treatises on the economic history and presedt 
condition of English railways which has yet appeared^; 
and suggests a number of facts and observations that 
will probably interest general readers. 

Railways are a creation almost entirely of the trading 
and manufacturing classes. They have been made from 
the spare ^oncy of people in business ; the rural popu- 
lation bad little hand in them, and the landed 

gentry ahci laristocracy have chiefly concerned them- 
selves in extorting high sums for the land which was 
required. Prom the interested opposition of landowners, 
as also of rival companies, the cost of carrying bills 
through parliament has generally been enormous. The 
expenses incurred in obtaining the act for the Great 
Western Railway was L.88,710; the London and Bir- 
mingham, L.72,868; the Eastern Counties, L.45,190; 
and for the Great Northern, L.434,861. 

Our author hints at a great blunder having been 
originally committed by government, in not prescribing 
certain main routes, and disallowing all railway under- 
takings till these were completed. A well-digested 
scheme of railways, superintended by scientifio men 
appointed by government, might no doubt have averted 
many serious evils ; but in all probability the people 
would have been the first to cry out against any such 
interference, and no ministry could have stood against 
the storm that would have been raised. This difficulty, 
however, Mr Smiles does not notice, though, in our 
opinion, it meets the whole question. The truth is, the 
blame of any redundancy in railway undertakings rests 
substantially with tlieir projectors, the great bulk of 
whom cared for nothing at the time but making money 
by the sale of shares. 

The total length of railway sanctioned by parliament 
till the end of 1847 was 11,673 miles; the capital to 
be raised was L.336,. 580,2 10; the amount actually raised 
was L.l67,321,356 ; and the length of lines opened for 
traffic was 3816 miles. ‘In the session of 1648, about 
300 miles of new railway were sanctioned, making the 
total niiloago at present sanctioned by parliament amount 
to about 12,000 miles. And in the course of 1848 there 
was called up on railway slmres L.33,260,159, making a 
total of about L.200, 500,000 of railway capital raised 
[by calls and loans] up to the present time.’ ^s there 
are 3000 miles of proposed railways too abstird to be 
executed, the lengtli of railways for some time to come 
will not be extended beyond 9000 miles, and yeafs will 
elapse before even that extent is completed: at pre- 
sent, only about 4000 miles are opened. 

The gross traffic receipts of all the railways in ope- 
ration amounted in 1847 to L.8,5 10,886 : this sum repre- 
sented an average per mile of L.2604, and was made up 
of L.5,148,003 for passengers, and L.S, 362, 683 for goods, 
iln 1848, j;he receipts were L.10, 068,000; and when the 
9000 miles are completed, the gross retunis will amount 
to little short of L.20,000,000 per annum. The statistics 
of passenger traffic are carious. In 1847, there were 
6,572,714 first-class passengers ; f8, 699,288 second class; 
22,860,804 third class r and 8,229,357 mixed— total, 
5^352,163. This Ihows that about a million of people 
travelled by rail weekly : 140,000 souls daily on the 
move! Railways develop traffic in the ratio of the 
length of time 4iey are in operation. First, the pas- 
senger,' and then the merchandise traffic is developed. ; 
* Almady the railways had afforded, up to 1847, aocom- 
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for . 34tQQ0,000 of traf^n yearly* tieyond 
waa ^priM by the old eoach tad otl^ aocom^ 
mbdatipDfV 

It ia inconteitably proTod that thpse railway! i^y 
beat Vhicsh paaa through a populoua coputry. It ia all 
yPtj: Well for a railway to reat on a lar^ town at each 
ttrihihlia ; thi^ Of cpurae helpa it ; but, with aome pecu- 
liar exceptions, the tniepaym^ quality in a line ia its 
MQominoaation to a thinly-peopled intermediate dia- 
trin^ short, it is local, not through traffic, that a 
railway company ought in general to reckon upon. 
The great suma-total are made up not of aoyereigns, 
but ctf shillings and half-crowns. ‘Manchester and 
Leeds are two excellent termini for a railway, and it 
might be supposed that the through-passenger traffic 
between those two places would be rery considerable; 
yet it is the most inconsiderable part of the passenger 
traffic, .which is more of the character of “ omnibus 
traffic.** Many passengers are taken up at one station 
and set down at the next The Yorkshire traffic is 
distinct from theXancashire traffic: as the trains pass 
through the tunnel under Blackstone-edge, the pas- 
sengers are generally reduced to their smallest number; 
then a new influx takes place at Littleborough and 
Rochdale^ and continues down to Manchester. The 
same features are discernible, in a greater or less de - 1 
gree, on roost other lines of railway.* The avera^ dis- 
tance travelled by eacli passenger diflers according to 
the class. , Eirst-clasa passengers travel greater dis- 
tances than those of the second or third class. In 1847, 
the average distance travelled on the London and North- 
Western by each flrst-class passenger was 50‘4 miles ; 
of each second class, 81^; and of each third dass, 17. 
The average fare paid on this line by each passenger 
of all classes was 4 b. 2d. Small as was this sum, it was 
above the general average, which in 1647 on all the 
lines was only 2s. each passen^r. About two-thirds 
Of the passenger traffic of all railways is of the second 
hud third dass. It has flirthcr been brought out by 
statistics that ‘the rural population travel about on 
railways much more, in pro^rtion to their numbers, 
than the manufacturing population. The agriculturists 
live out of doors; they attend markets and fairs, and 
their pursuits lead them regularly away from home. 
They go to look after the sale or purchase of their farm 
produce or stock, to hire or to be hired, to buy and sell 
in the large towns; and hence we And that the pas- 
senger traffic on such lines as the Eastern Counties is 
much greater, in proportion to the population living 
along the line of railway, than in the densely-populated 
manufacturing districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire.’ 
Some lines of railway are fed by a stream of passengers 
in pursuit of health or pleasure, especially during the 
summer season, a species of traffic very remunerative. 
In 1845, the pleasure traffic of the London and South- 
Western Railway is stated to have amounted to 500,000 
passehgems 

Some ciflious particulars are sj^ed with regard to 
the traffic in cattle gnd other stock. In 1847, there 
were carded by railway 500,000 cattle, 2,000,000 sheep, 
and 390,000 swine. This kind of traffic, and also the 
traffic in killed meat, are rapidly increasing. ‘Large 
quantities of country-killed meat are now sent to Lon- 
don for sale j much of it is from Scotland. The electric 
telegraph is employed in the ordering of meat; such 
g message as the following traversing the wires ; — 
*^Send up 600 or 700 stone of fore and hind quarters of i ^ 
huiitoo.'* And such is the despatch used, that Mr 
JSicks, a Londem salesman, says, that on an order of 
tbk: being recently given to a butcher at Ipswich, 

tiie:>r!eCuired quantity bf meat was in his premises in 
'Market for sale on the following rooming by 
flve ^Viih)ijfl^» been alive on the day before. Not 

onlly^ tot the country butchers are buying their, 
ineaifrom to is becoming the centre of the 

medt MdA of London supplies 

Itolf Irom the London market ; and even 

Binsffistoa tovlieet^il in a great degree supplied flrom 


London through the medium of the railways. The traffic 
connected with cattle promises to continue an increas- 
ing and remunerative oranch of railway industry.* 

Rui:al districts at a distance ftom the metropolis are 
so largtiy profiting by railway accommodation, that 
tracts of country through which no railways pass are 
placed at a prodigious disadvantage. The traffic on the 
Eastern Counties Railway to London will give an idea 
of what is doing in the transit of rural produce. * In 
one week, in September 1846, there were carried on 
this railway— 529 cattle, 73 calves, 5598 sheep, 865 
pigs* 17,711 sacks of grain and malt, 6578 sacks of flour, 
197 tons of meat, 37 tons of poultry, 332 tons of fish, 
643 tons of fruit and vegetables, 229 tons of beer, 73 
tons of wine and spirits, 19,608 quarts of milk, 59 cwts. 
of bread,’ &c. In 1847, 300,000 tons of lime were car- 
ried by railway for agricultural purposes, and a great 
trade is springing up in distribution of town manure 
over the country. ‘ The corporation of Newcastle 
already set a good example ih this respect, haviTig 
undertaken the collection of the town’s manure, which 
is sent along the railways branching out from that 
town, and delivered in the agricultural districts at 
28. 6d. per ton. The farmers of Northumberland use 
the whole of it, and the demand is far beyond the sup- 
ply. Guano has recently been a considerable article of 
traffic on some of the lines in agricultural districts ; but 
the manure of the large towns promises to be a for more 
lucrative source of traffic ; only 40,000 tons were car- 
ried in 1847. Sand is also used in some districts for 
agricultural purposes; the Bodmin and Wadebridge 
Railway (Cornwall) carried 15,000 tons for this pur- 
pose in 1847.* In the same year, 8,900,000 tons of coal 
were carried by railways, at the rate of less than l^d. 
per ton per mile. The general goods traffic on rail- 
ways is still in its infancy ; though it may be justly 
inferred that it will never bo able to compete with the 
traffic of steam navigation where sea transit is avail- 
able. 

The cost of construction of railways necessarily regu- 
lates the fares of passengers. To pay 5 per cent, on 
capital expended in construction, the following ratio of 
returns is requisite. If a line cost £10,000 per mile, it 
will require a weekly average revenue of £16 per mile ; 
if £20,000, £32 ; if £30,000, £48 ; and so on. To vary 
the calculatioD, for each passenger, or each ton of goods 
earned. Id. per mile must be charged, if the cost of 
construction was £15,000 per mile ; 2d. per mile if the 
cost was £30,000 ; and so on. On this account, expen- 
sively-constructed lines must cither charge compara- 
tively higli fares, or resign their profits. Much also de- 
pends on working expenses. The more level a line is, it 
is the easier and cheaper worked. * To master an ascend- 
ing gradient of 1 foot in each 300 feet of distance — a very 
trifling rise — a traction Ibrce is required twice as great as 
is sufficient to move the same load at the same speed along 
a level railroad.’ The greater speed required on any line, 
the greater must be the power employed. ‘ A good 
locomotive of the heavy kind now used will draw a train 
of fifty loaded wagons, or a gross weight of say 375 
tona,«t a speed of from 15 to 20 miles per hour; but 
the same engine will only be able to draw on the same 
line a train of twenty -five wagons, being half the 
above weight, at a sj^d of 30 miles an hour. Thus it 
appears that the thirty -mile speed 'costs double the 
slower speed of fifteen to twenty miles, besides the great 
tear and wear that is inevitably produced by the more 
rapid traffic.’ The demand for power increases in rapid 
proportion to the rate w speed. Geing at the rate of 
10 miles an hour, a locomotive will draw 250 tons; but 
push the speed to 30 miles an hour, and it will draw 
only 28 toils. Great speed is therefore a most costly 
thing in railway economics. High velocity is said to 
be more damadng to the rails than a low rate of 
speed; but on 'this Weight 

of eni^nes; and;. Itiu more, irregiflar bumping motion, ' 
we should think to be the mm injurious element An 
objection has been raised to' express trains, on account 
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ihing about tny uncle^fl mode of life ) it wai a long 
journey too; but a ten -pound note was enclosed to 
defray the expense of that» plainly intimating^ that 
acqutesoeace was existed.' 

< Berry is cheerful and good-humoured enough to 
I ehUTen anybody/ said my partial mother ; * and as I am 
fortunate inlmTUig you so near me, Ruth, perhaps I 
had hstter let her go: her unde seems to idsh it very 
.much ; and Berry is a spirited girl, and can take care of 
herself/ And so, after much deliberation, it was finally 
arran^d that I was to pay Unde Moss a visit of three 
months : my mother could not spare me longer. To 
Branxholm, therefore, I went by the mail-coach ; and 
never having been far firom home before, every object 
charmed me by its novelty, and I made the best use of 
my eyes and ears, drinking in with avidity the chang- 
ing scene, and endeavouring to catch information from 
the conversation of my fellow-passengers. 

I had always heard so much about Uncle Moss’s 
HcAss, that I naturally expected to see a fine house and 
many servants ; so that I was much surprised to find 
his domicile a small common-looking cottage enough, 
on the outskirts of the quiet gray town of Branxholm. 

He was a tall and thin elderly gentleman, with a long 
pale visage, and a flaxen wig beautifully curled ; a con- 
tinual nervous twitching about the mouth, and blinking 
of the eyes, made me feel quite nervous and uncomfort- 
able till 1 got used to it ; he had a peculiarly low sweet 
voice, and he looked refined and delicate, took extreme 
care of his health, and was terribly afraid of getting cold. 
He had suffered a good deal from low spirits or melan- 
choly of late i and his medical man advised change of 
air and scene ; but as tlie patient refused to quit his 
beloved Branxholm, the next best thing, if not the he&U 
said the accommodating practitioner, was to have a 
cheerful young companion for a while! The cottage 
consisted of eight apartments : a breakfast-room at one 
aide of the door as you entered ; behind that my uncle’s 
library ; opposite were the kitchens; up stairs was my 
uncle’s bedroom over the breakfast-room ; opposite, the 
spare chamber^ now mine ; behind these were two more 
rooms corresponding with those below, and looking into 
the garden — one the housekeeper slept in ; the other 
was shuHip. That other! — ^it was the mystic chamber 
of Blue Beard. ■ 

The housekeeper, Mrs Dawson^^llFUai^Ici-aged decent 
female, had resided with Mr Moss for nearly five years ; 
and during that period she had not seen the interior of 
that mysterious chamber. I never knew any individual 
so utterly devoid of curiosity as she was ; she did not 
think about it till I spoke to her. There she was, 
night after night, in this small house, sleeping oppo- 
site to this closed room, and never wishing to know 
its contents, or caring anything at all about them. She 
had once asked her master if he would like to have it 
cleaned; but he simply replied, ‘No, thank you, Mrs 
Dawson ; it is an emp^ uncarpeted room, and 1 never 
require it.’ From garden ft^looked up at the 
single window, and that was often open to admit the 
air, for Unbie Sebastian Moss went into it once every 
day. 1 found ihA out very soon. Did I not long to 
climb up to that window, and just take one peep ? This 
did not appear to be utterly impossible of acuomplish- 
ment; for there was a fine spreading apple-tree Mow, 

, whose branches reached to the casement^ and as I was 
,Va^ expert climber — an accomplishment my worthy uncle 
iUtle suspected— it would be an easy foat to swing 
piyself from the said branches into the Blue Beard’s 
jtipoqur forbade me doing this, until at 

a ea fairer means ; for my curiosity was 
aroused, and I became quite feverish 
l^s Dawson had a boy to assist her, but 
in the house; and although my uncle’s > 
raf so humble, and his table perfectly 
amclient and abundant^ I was not an 
sCkA era I became aware that he needed 
that might be, to meet 
liberal, nay lavish outl^ 


of sums for beautiiVing and repairing the parish church 
and erecting almshouses— to say nothing of a magni- 
ficent pump in the middle of the market-place^ bearing 
ah in&ription signifying its erection by ‘Sebastian 
Moss, Esq. churchwarden,’ Ac. &c. In short, my uncle 
was a second ’ Man of Boss’ as regarded Branxholm ; 
but here the comparison between the individuals ceased, 
for Uncle Moss’s liberality did not arise from either 
philanthropic or ostentatious motives, but simply from 
a singular craving to hand his name down to posterity. 
I found this out ai^fcerwards, though at the time I was 
ignorant of it.^ He was much respected and considered 
in Branxholm, and his existence was as unvaried in mo- 
notonous routine as it is possible to conceive a human 
existence to be. He was a nervous, timid being, but 
inoffensive ; fond of reading memoirs, pleasant travels, 
and such- like; while his game at backgammon and 
weekly club were the amount of recreation he indulged 
in. ‘Then what cofi he have in that chamber?’ soli- 
loquised I. Often I listened at the door, and peeped 
through the keyhole ; and at last I made up my mind 
to the bold step of plainly asking him for an expla- 
nation. 

‘Dear Uncle Sebastian/ I commenced one morning 
at breakfast- time, ‘I hope you will not think me im- 
pertinent, but I am very desirous of knowing if I can 
do nothing for you. I fear I am a poor companion, 
and that you are disappointed in me.’ 

‘ Not at all. Berry— not at all/ he answered shortly. 
‘ I have not l^en very well of late, and I wanted to see 
a young blooming face near me. I should like to have 
had Ruth too ; but you do very well, and I am wii dis- 
appointed.* 

‘ Then, Uncle Sebastian, let me be of use to you. 
Let me go in and dust the spare room, and open the 
window each day as you do.* 

He looked sharply at me, and became so nervous, 
twitching his mouth, and winking his eyes, that 1 
feared having gone too far; but the scrutiny of my 
countenance seemed to content him, and he said, * I 
daresay you mean well : you are a good notable girl. 
Berry; but that chamber is sacred to myself. 
my advice, and never pry into secrets; there is a 
“ skeleton in every house,” did we but know it.’ 

‘ A skeleton,* thought I : * how horrible ! What can 
he mean?’ I did not know that it was a mere con- 
ventional expression. 

I fancied he became more particular than ever in 
locking and double-locking the door ; and I daily be- 
came more fidgetty and feverish with the uncontrol- 
lable desire to explore the forbidden precincts. 

I had been my uncle’s guest for six weeks, half my 
time was expired, and 1 already looked forward with 
joy to returning home ; fur thoogli I was most kindly 
treated, yet the wearisome sameness of the life I led — 
coropanionless, and far more confined than I was used to 
be — preyed on my spirits. 1 longed for the woods and 
streams, for a madcap race, and for a hearty laugh 
again ; for 1 had not heard my own laugh since 1 had 
been at Branxholm. 

It was on a beautiful summer oveningi my uncle 
was at his club, and would not be home till late; 
Mrs Dawson was in the front kitchen busy making 
preserves, and I sat alone under the apple-tree trying 
to read : but read 1 did not ; for, alas! the temptation 
was too strong to be resisted any longer. The win- 
dow was invitingly open : how simple and easy 'to 
climb the knotted trunlf^of the apple-tree, and to gain 
the broad window-sill! One peep was all I wanted; 
just one peep, to see if there really was a skeleton there. 
This was all wrong, and sliowed great weakness, and 1 
turned away once or t^ice. Honour forbade the gratifi- 
cation of my curiosity, but the excitement was delight- 
ful; the Idea tof clunb-^tbe peep— the descent^the 
secret gained, |^d none the wiser ’but 1 ! I resisted 
no longer ; but in a few minutes sat exultingly amid 
the high branchef» and crej^ with e4se and sfffety to 
the casement 



Onoe there^ 1 wm not aatlifled with peeping t bat 
ducking in, I alighted in the midat of the myaterioua 
chamber, looked round, and what do yo^ think I saw ? 
You would never, never guesa were you to pui|le your 
brains for twelve months. 

The room was bare, utterly devoid of furniture of any 
description, and the only thing in that Blue Beard^s 
den was a slab of pure white marble, leaning against 
the wall, and foahloned as nionumenta erected to the 
memory of the dead usually are. There were cherubs 
at the corners, with wings outstretched and smiling 
faces, and there was an inscription, legible from a 
distance, signifying that *Near this place repose the 
mortal remains of Sebastian Moss, Esquire,' a blank 
being left for the date of the montli a^d year of decease ; 
beneath were several lines of versificatioii, the compo- 
sition of my uncle, and his sole literary production. 
The tablet was evidehtly designed for the inside of a 
church ; and 1 may here mention that Mr Moss had 
bequeathed L.50 to the clergyman in his will, to see that 
his wishes were carried into efiect, and the tablet well 
placed. 

How long I gazed in blank amazement at tlie unex- 
pected sight before me! It was difficult for me to 
realise the morbid craving which had led to such 
strange results— ^this wish of an obscure, unknown, 
lonely old man to have his name remembered apart 
from his deeds. 

After the first astonishment subsided, I indulged 
in a hearty laugh. 1 had a pencil in my pocket, and 
a sudden impulse of mischief prompted me to fill up 
the blank spaces in minute fairy-like text, that day 
fortnight being the date I chose to insert This done, 
1 cautiously descended, leaving tlie^window as I found 
it and not so much as disturbing a leaf out of its 
place, by which 1 might be discovered as the daring 
perpetrator of the outrage. My dress, indeed, was 
torn, and my hand was hurt; but I perfectly suc- 
ceeded in concealing both theie disasters; and I was 
in bed long ere 1 heard ray uncle return. He went 
to the empty apartment, but quickly returned, having 
only remained to close and secure the open window. 
After breakfast next morning 1 heard him softly enter 
again. A considerable time longer than usual he re- 
mained ; and when he came out, locking the door care- 
fully as usual, be went straight to his own room^ and did 
not make his appearance below until dinner was an- 
nounced. 1 felt very sorry to see him looking paler 
than ever, and with a disturbed air, as if some weighty 
misfortune impended. My heart began to quake, fur 
conscience whispered he must suspect my impudent 
trick, and every moment 1 expected to be taxed with 
it, and to receive a serious chiding. But no : dinner 
passed away, he ate little, and no allusion wns made. 
Could he have discovered the pencil-marks ? When a 
week went by, and day after day he gradually pined 
away, and lost all appetite, still making no coinnient 
whatever, I became dreadfully alarmed ; this silence 
was an awful punishment ; and I asked myself, coM it 
be possible that my uncle attached importance ; to the 
minute writing? On the eighth day from my ascent 
of the apple-tree Uncle Moss became so much worse, 
that Mrs Dawson wished to call in medical advice ; but 
he would not hear of it. That morning he had received 
a letter firom my mother, requesting him to stand god- 
father to Ruth’s little son, who was to be named Sebas- 
tian Moss, At any other time the compliment would 
have delighted him extreme^ ; now he merely adverted 
to it by saying, * Well, 1 am glad the name will be per- 
petuated: as the old Sebastian departs, the young one 
comes. The stroke cannot be averted ; concealment is 
useless ; I have received my call, and I hope I am pre- 
pared to obey it»’ 

When I heai^ him speak thus, 1 was almost dis- 
tracted ; and without another momenlis hesitation I 
should have thrown myself on mY beside him, 
and confessed my fboU$h trick. But he stopped my 
precipitancy by kindly iayiiig» • Berry, I wish to say a 


few words to you, my dear. I do not think that I shall 
bo much longer in this world— in fact iriy time is very 
limited— and I desire you to pay particular attetitipn to 
what I am going to say. Should any sudden change 
take place whilst you are here, which is more tliilii prp- 
bable, you will send to Hospital Street for my solicitor : 
he has my will, and will attend duly to its fulfilment. 
Out of my income I have saved upwards of a thousand 
pounds ; L.500 1 mean for Ruth, and L.500 for you, iny 
dear. Nay, do not weep ; you must be prepared ; for 
1 have received a mysterious and extremely soleihn 
warning. A few days more, and all will be over, Berry ; 
but worthy Mrs Dawson will take care you are pro- 
perly conveyed back to your estiiimle mother, to whom 
present my parting affectionate remembrance.' 

Poor dear Unde Moss! Need 1 say what I did— need 
I repeat my confession, delivered amid tears, remorse, 
and terrors unspeakable, fur he disbelieved me at first. 
It was imp<mible 1 could have gained admittance to 
that rpflip, for the lock was one that could not be tam- 
pered and as to a young lady climbing a high 

tree, ikat^fus out of the question. Nor until I con- 
vinced him of the possibility, by repeating the experi- 
ment in his presence next morning, did he signify his 
belief of my assertion by an outburst of wratii which 
did more towards facilitating his recovery than my 
confession itself, //e, Mr Sebastian Moss, church- 
warden, &c. &c. of Branxholm, had been duped and 
laughed at by a little saucy girl ! Siie had witnessed 
his exhibition of superstitious weakness; she had also 
discovered his treasured secret; and would he not be 
held up as an object of ridicule and contempt for the 
residue of his life? I guessed what thoughts were 
passing in my uncle's mind, as I innocently said, * In- 
deed, indeed, dear Uncle Sebastian, I am so ashamed of 
myself, that I will never repeat the circumstance even 
to niy own mother; say you forgive me— pray forgive 
me, and forget it.’ 

* I do forgive you, Berenice Moss,' ho solemnly an- 
swered ; ' but 1 cannot /orgetf neither shall I suffer you 

to do BO,' 

1 did not comprehend the hidden meaning of these 
words at the moment, but ere another week had elapsed 
their signification was explained. My uncle’s solicitor 
at Branxholm waited upon liim, and they were closeted 
together in the library, where by and by my presence 
also was required. My uncle introduced me to the young 
lawyer, gravely requesting me to be seated, and then 
proceeded to say that he had sent for me in due form 
thus, that 1 might be properly acquainted with the 
alteration he had made in his affairs. 

* Your unjustifiable curiosity, Niece. Berenice, meets 

at my hands with the punishment it deserves, to say 
nothing of your having played off so cruel n practical 
joke on gray hairs. The L.500 destined for you, before 
1 discovered your real character, 1 havii now transferred 
to your sister Ruth; she will therefore inherit L.IU00 
on my decease. secrec^^y-young lady, 1 do not 

desire on my oten account, being convinced that your 
share in the transaction will secure that during my life- 
time at least.* , ^ 

Oh I never shall I forget what I endured on hearing 
these cutting words. It was not regret for the paltry 
hundreds — besides, 1 would far rather Ruth had them 
than I— she needed them more — but it was that I 
appeared ungrateful and heartless to the uncle who had 
been k4nd to us for years. Silly, weak, and vain lie 
might be; but he whs, as he had just said, a gray- 
hcaded old man, sickly and ailing too, and not a fit 
subject for my joke. Bitterly I wept and iiitreated 
forgiveness : my uncle thought 1 was weeping for the 
loss of the money, and that made me cry tlie more; but 
I considered it as part of my Just punishment to be 
thus misjudged. 

The other jipidlvidual present at this scene read my 
heart aright ; "and though I deserved punishment, and 
met witli it, my genuine distress and contrition won for , 
me a friend in the wise young man of law. a ; 
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. iBend, he became a loyer $ imd when I left Bmxholm 
at the expiration of the fitfpulaM three monthv it Waii 
as the het^thed of Mr 1$ichard Blossom. Yes, thus t 
niet lOy dear husband^ in hiimiliating circumstanoes 
enough, ihy uncle eicpreisly Varhing him to heware of 
aiteniptihg to preserre any eecrets ximm me— and l am 
quite sdre he never has. 

;;We were not married until Bichard settled in the 
xtietropblis; and soon alter the blank spaces on the 
marble tablet were Ailed up, and the real date of my 
utcle’s decease inserted, the tablet itself occupying a 
cohspicuous^lace in Branxholm church. 


GOSSIP FROM LONDON. 

We are approaching what is called the *full blaze* of 
the London season. The dawn will ere long be lost in 
meridian brightness. The votaries of pleasure are on 
the alert: ruminant philosophers are revealing their 
thoughts, in preference, for a time at least, to chewing 
the cud ; the litterateur is thrashing his straw with 
renewed vigour ; the man of science is on the qui vive, 
hoping to meet with listeners for his theories, and new 
applications for his facts ; goldsmiths and silk-mercers 
are rubbing their palms with expectation ; interests of 
idl sorts, from those of the prime -minister or prima 
donna down to the pickpocket, are hastening to their 
periodical culmination ; and perhaps a better time could 
not be chosen to make country readers acquainted with 
a few jottings of town talk. 

London has been compared to a big pond surrounded 
by a restless crowd, each individual eager to throw his 
stone in with a louder splash than his neighbour : and 
those who can make a splash in no other way will do 
it by talk. The Arctic Expedition under Sir John 
Franklin has been a fertile subject. One party con- 
tends that the authorities are to blame for not taking 
further measures to obtain intelligence of the long- 
absent explorers, and that public meetings should bo 
held with a view to raise subscriptions for the equip- 
ment of additional vessels ; while another party main- 
tains that government has done all it can in the de- 
spatch of the three expeditions sent out last year, with 
a provision-ship this spring ; and the best-informed 
persons consider that the present year will not pass 
without bringing us intelligence of the missing adven- 
t(ii«r9. I^t it not be forgotten that the country has 
b^n put to an outlay of nearly L.500,000, first and last, 
in making attempts to discover the north-west passage, 
which, if discovered, would not be of the slightest prac- 
tical value. 

Another topic is the South-Sea whale-flsliery : the 
fact that the United States have 600 vessels engaged in 
that trade, while England has less than twenty in the 
southern whaling-grounds, has for some time been felt 
as a reproach to this country, and British enterprise 
is now about to attemf^rtber efro|||» in the antipodean 
seas. The want of a '-proper station has perhims been 


a cause of delay; but Mr Euderby, late M.F. for 
Greenwich, whose name is already associated with 
antarctic discovery, has just obtained a grant of the 
An^and Islands, on condition that government be 
owed on for no portion of the incident expense. This 
gfOnp of ilionds lies to the south of New Zealand, and 
is said to be well suited for a depdt, both as regards 
el|Mte and situation; and a successful trade may be 
:^afi^^ated, as the vessels engaged in the capture of 
irhi^ will be spared the long voyage to England as at 

» No special indiu^ments are to be held out to 
as it is believed that a comipunity will natu- 
bUih itself in the islands in course of time, i 
Ay mipself wtU superintend the 


■ diseussipn has token 




S in the report of a parliamen- 

^ ttfepiddjl that the average annual loss for 


several years by shipwrecks on the coasts of England 
amounted to nearly L.8,000,000 sterling,, toaides nearly 
1000 seamen ; and one of the qauses was said to be the 
want of secure harbours, to which vessels might run for 
slielter. Yarious schemes have been proposed to meet 
the difficulty : one was to moor huge wooden gratings, 
both vertical and horizontal, at a convenient dis- 
tance firom the shore, as lately carried into efihet at 
Brighton, within which the sea would be comparatively 
quiet; another was a line nf floating osissons, on which 
the waves should expend their fury ; a third proposed 
a belt of huge reeds or tubes to be made of cocoa-nut 
fibre, indestructible in salt-water, and coated with 
caoutchouc. These were to be moored so as to stand 
erect in the watA, and at the same time present no 
impediment to the passage of a ship between them. A 
fourth suggested driving piles and laying down brush- 
wood on the shallows off Deal, which it was jexpected 
would be silted up by the action of the tides, and that 
eventually the Goodwin Sands would be thus converted 
into an island of 8000 acres ; and the necessity of at- 
tempting something of the sort was shown by the fact, 
that the Brake, one of the smaller sands, is now half a 
mile nearer the shore than it was fifty years ago. None 
of these plans was considered as suited to the circum- 
stances of the case. 

The places recommended as sites for the harbours 
are Dover, Portland, Seaford, and Harwich : the one at 
Dover, to contain 520 acres, is determined on, after a 
good deal of debate as to the relative merits of slopes or 
perpendiculars ; and a vertical breakwater of stone and 
rabble 800 feet in lengtii is to be erected in the bay. 

Another question at present exciting much attention 
is that, of electric telegraphs under sea. It is proposed 
to enclose the coated wires within a leaden tube, which, , 
being sunk, will in a short time bend and fit itself to the 
conformatiem of the sea bottom. No difficulty is anti- 
cipated in laying down such a line across the Channel ; 
and instead of Holyhead and Dublin, it is suggested 
that the telegraphic communication with Ireland should 
be made to the nearest point opposite Port Patrick. 
Those who propose to cross the Atlantic with wires, 
say that it can only he done by the route of the Ork- 
neys, Faroe lsl.^ndB, and Iceland, to New Brunswick — 
equivalent to pronouncing the scheme to be impracti- 
cable, or indefinitely deferred. But more sanguine or 
more sffllful experimentalists affirm it to be possible to 
establisli a telegraphic communication through the sea 
without wires: earth and water, it appearsj.^ quite 
sufficient for the purpose. The fact tiiat iubh/a com- 
munication has already been effected across the Thames, 
is quite enough to cause the parties now in«.jnQtion to 
persevere. The modus operandi generally stated would 
be this :-~A galvanic battery is placed at Dover, from 
one end of which a wire passes to a sheet of zinc or 
copper buried in the sea beyond low water-mark; from 
the other end the wire is led into a coil, from which it 
is continued to a greater distance along the shore than 
to the opposite coast, and there terminates in a metallic 
plate also under water. A similv arrangement would 
be made at Calais, and the coUoltision, as far as yet 
worked out is, that the resistance being less between 
shore and shore than between the extremities of the 
wires on the respective coasts, the electeio current 
would find its way across in sufficient force to deflect a 
needle. The idea is most ingenious, and if eftiried out 
as anticipated, will obviate the difficulty presented by 
liability of submerged wi^ to fracture. One really 
important advantage to accrue from a wide extension 
of telegraphs would be the announcement of storms. 
Take, for example, such rivers as the Loire and Rhone, 
liable to sudden inundations ; if the news, % flood is 
coming,* could he flashed along its course, the dwellers 
in the lower country would receire twelve hours’ notice 
of the rise, and takfi measures to secure their property. 

In palsBontdlbgical science, an important addition 
has beeii made to piir knowl^ge by Dr ManteU’s com- 
pletion of the skeleton of the , Iguanodon. Recent 


excavations in Tilgate Forest, atid the Isle of Wight, 
have brought to light portions of fbssilised bones 
hitherto wanting. These have been before the 
Boyul Society, and serve but to heighten our concep- 
tions of the magnitude and powers ox the antediluvian 
monster; upon which it is said Dr Mantell will go 
down to posterity. Among other interesting topics 
connected with the same society, may be mentioned an 
instructive paper by Captain BeeChey on the tidal phe- 
nomena of the English and Irish Channels. 

According to Mr Smee, the human body is nothing 
more or less than a voltaic machine, and mental and 
physical action depend on the efficiency of the animated 
battery. The idea is not new, but it will give people 
something to talk about for the next fjW months. And 
while on the subject of physiology, a curious fact is 
worth notice, of which Quetelet was perhaps unaware 
when writing on physical growth. I^rd Lovelace ad- 
duces it from a recent French work on the deterioration 
of the population in France. * In spite,’ it is observed, 

* of so large a portion of the French population being 
agricnlturists-^that is, belonging to that calling in life 
which most develops muscular strength and activity — 
in spite of that proportion being on the increase as 
compared with the rest of the inhabitants, it is proved 
that the number of recriilts rejected as unfit for the ; 
military service, from deficient stature, health, and 
strength, is slowly, surely, and constantly on the in- 
crease : 40 per cent, are turned back from tliis cause, 
and yet the required height is now less than five feet 
two inches. The standard has been lowered three 
times since 1789, and yet there is as large a proportion 
of conscripts below it as ever.* Here is one of the 
changes going on before our eyes, attracting but little 
attention in detail — like a geological upheaval — but 
startling in the aggregate. In connection with it, a 
fact brought forward by a writer in the Edinburgh 
Ileview deserves consideration : — ‘There are certain 
districts,’ he stat^; ‘ in Leitrim, Sligo, and Mayo, 
chiefly inhabited by the descendants of the native Irish 
driven by the Britisli from Armagh and the south of 
Down about two centuries ago. These people, whose 
ancestors were well-grown, able-bodied, and comely, are 
now reduced to an average stature of five feet two 
inches— are pot-bellied, lx)w- legged, and abortively- 
featured ; and are especially remarkable for open pro- 
jecting mouths, with prominent teeth, and exposed 
gums, their advancing cheek-bones and depressed noses 
bearing barbarism oii their very front. In other words, 
within so short a period, they seem to have acquired a 
prognathous type of skull, like the savages of Australia 
— ^thus giving such an example of deterioration from 
known causes, as almost compensates, by its value to 
future ages, for the suffering and debasement which 
past generations have endured in perfecting its appal- 
ling lesson.’ But truly may it be urged that such facts 
as these are interesting not only to fbture ages ; the 
subject 6f pauperism and mendicancy is in every one’s 

. mouth, and hero we seem to arrive at one of the 
physical causes of the evil. With nearly 2,000,000 of 
paupers, people may well iterate— What is to be done? 

California of course is a prolific topic of discourse ; 
but it U k little singular that the returns from the 

* diggings’ should Ira considered as unprecedented. 
Large lumps of gold have been found in other coun- 
tries. Sir B. Murchison states that at the time of his 
visit to the eiastof Bussia, lumps weighing from 13 to 
24 lbs. had been discovert U the Ural district; and 
subsequently, in 1843, a mass weighing 78 lbs„ now 
deposited in the museum of the Imperial Mining-School 
at St Petersburg; and in the same year the totkl 
yield from the Bussian gold works was nearly L.3, 000,000 
sterling. In fact the gold districts of eastern Russia 
and Siberia comprise an area larger than France ; and 
it is only within the past few yearl that Chinese Tar- 
tary, as well as Siboriai a tenth of the earth's suriace, 
has been proved to be vaurifeimuSi Bence we may look 
for large returns fr«»h other regions besides CalLfomia. 


Among the schemes, tpo, for a route across the 
isthmus, no one appears to remember Mr Llojrd’s survey 
made in 1828'9. He was commissioned by OcnOrM 
Bolivar, and carried levellings across at the points now 
considered as the. most desirable; the commencement 
of the work being marked on a stone on the shore, at 
Panama, and the termination on the stem of a tree fit 
Chagres. The ‘Philosophical Transactions’ for 1830 
contain an account of tlic whole proceedings. 

Prospectuses are issued for a * Panopticon of Science 
and Art,’ a sort of rival Polytechnic Institute, originat- 
ing, it is said, in a bequest of L.20,000 left fi)r the pur- 
pose. Several houses adjoining Exeter Hall have becq 
purchased, and are to be cleared away to provide a site 
for the new edifice, M’liich is to be opened next Christ- 
mas. Besides this, cheap gas and cheaper water are 
much talked about : one projector proposes to form a 
reservoir by erecting a dam across Dovedale, and thus 
to supply XK>ndon with pure water brought in pipes fdl 
the wayj|^ Derbyshire. But to detail all the topics 
of Lon^wUlIk would require more than two or three 
brief columns; I must therefore close with the fact, 
that amidst the various claims of model lodging- 
houses, new streets, abatement of nuisances, and public 
slaughter-houses, Mr Layard’s ‘ Nineveh’ is most highly 
esteemed, and competes successfully with Macaulay’s 

* History’ as the hook of the season. Though not a 
politician, the author is acknowledged to be one of the 
first men of the day ; and it is a source of regret that 
government has granted no more than L.1500 to enable 
him to resume his interesting excavations. 

INCIDENTS OF CANADIAN TRAVEL. 

It was on a fine morning in the montii of June, a few 
year? ago, tiiat I stepped on board the steamer * Canada,’ 
ju|4 as she was about to leave tlie wharf, on her way up 
the river, from Quebec to Montreal. Their steamboat 
arciiitecture has recently much improved on the St 
Lawrence ; but the Canada was one of the old, clumsy, 
and gaudy race of boats at one time so common on the 
inland waters of America. She had been constructed, 
like all her fellows, without much regard to proportions, 
her hull being scarcely visible, from the extent to which 
her double tier of decks projected over her sides. Be- 
hind two enormous funnels, which were slroaltaneously 
ejecting dense columns of flame, sparks, and smoke, ,thc 

* working beam ’ rose high above the upper deck, and 
when ill operation, was one of the most striking fea- 
tures in her singular touUensemhle. Seen from a little 
distance, she appeared like a huge concoction of Bristol- 
board and paint, the ground-colour being white, with 
jet-black stripes traversing her whole length along the 
most prominent lines of her frame. To one accustomed 
to the sight of a British-built steamer, it seemed as if the 
slightest breeze could have reduced her to her original 
elements ; and as the hot steam shot shrieking from the 
escape-pipes, you m her BhakjSi like a jelly beneath 
your feet. 

Having no further occasion for delay, we steamed 
with all ipeed up tlie river. The tide being in our 
favour, we were soon extricated from the labyrinth of 
ships anchored in the stream — each being surrounded 
with its small raft of timber, with which the crew were 
busily loading it. Thousands of men being thus simul- 
taneously at work, there was something indescribably 
cheerful in the songs with which they lightened their 
labour. 

As seen from the river, Quebec has a most impos- 
ing appearance. The bold promontory, crowued by 
the Iwttlements of the citadel, rises like a perpendi- 
cular wall immediately behind the lower town* which 
nestles at its feet, and which it has the appearance of 
crushing into the water. The spires and roofs of the 
upper town, coined with tin, and glistening in the suq- 
shine, aw seed^'peering over the fortifications, the <MJly , 
connecting link between the two towns, on the St 1*% 
rence side, being a zig-zag street* appropriately called 
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^ Mountain Street, which itriigglel up « cleft ia the rock. 
In tome platset the bEttlements of Cape Diathond teem 
to Impend over GhamplOin Street, a long and namw 
etreet, which leada to the weatern extremity of the 
lower town. ' J* . 

Immediately on puting the city, the riTerex^nda 
to nearly treble width. Both banka are veiy lofty, 
that to the south sloping down to the watcr^s edge, 
and being covered with the rlcheat foliage. The north 
hank, on which the city stands, is rugged, precipi- 
tous,, and, atmost naked. At the end of Champlain 
Street are many building- yards, in some of which, 
as we passed, vessels were on the stocks, and nearly 
ready for launching. Then came the * coves,* as they 
are called, and which are neither more nor less than 
those portions of the beach on which the great timber 
merchants transact their business. Wolfe*s Cove is 
about two miles above the town, and is the spot at 
which that gallant general struggled with his army and 
artillery up an almost perpendicular cliff, to gain tlie 
plains of Abraham above, on which he afterwards lost 
his life, fighting the decisive action which struck the 
last blow at French, dominion in America. These coves 
follow each other in close succession for nearly three 
miles, the whole beach being lined for that distance 
with vast quantities of timber, squared, aud ready for 
shipping. 

There are similar coves on the other side of the river, 
about seven miles above the town, where the Etchnin 
enters the main stream, on its southern side. At the 
mouth of this tributary we passed a series of saw- mills, 
erected on a most gigantic scale, and in which the 
largest logs are converted, almost in a twinkling, into 
slabs, beams, deals, and scantlings. On the wharfs 
which surrounded them, the produce of these mills was 
piled in enormous masses, ready for conveyance to 
Europe in the vessels anchored hard by. Two nttes 
farther up, the river receives, on the same side, another 
tributary, called the Chaudiere. The Falls of the Chftu- 
diere, which are not more than a league from its mouth, 
are far superior in size and grandeur to those of Mont- 
morency, nine miles below Quebec. And yet there is 
not one traveller in twenty who secs the former, although 
only twelve miles from the city, whilst almost every 
stranger thinks it necessary to pay a visit to the latter. 
The Chaudiere, at its mouth, is spanned by a noble 
bridge of one stupendous wooden arch, somewhat re- 
sembling in its construction the centre arch of South- 
wark (iron) Bridge. It springs from rock to rock at a 
great elevation above the stream ; and as we passed, its 
complicated frame looked, in the clear morning air, like 
light gossamer-work suspended from the foliage which 
richly mantled the two banks. 

The town of Three Rivers is at the head of tide- 
water, on the north bank, the tide thus flowing for 
nearly 500 miles^ or nearly the whole length of Great 
Britain, up the channel of the river. The banks here 
are comparatively low, and continue so, with but little 
exception, up to the great lakes. A few miles above 
Three Rivers we entered Lake St Peter, a broad and 
magnificent sheet of water, resting on a shallow and 
ever -shifting bottom. The changes which are con- 
stantly taking place in its navigable channel render it 
the most precarious point in the navigation of the 
river from th^ Gulf to Montreal. At its upper end it 
is studded with islands, some of which are made the 
.basis of ^at government works, with a view to 
straightening, deepening, and rendering uniform its 
About the middle of the lake we met an 
H^rmous raft from the Ottawa, making its way slowly 
tpwards Quebec. It was covered with small sheds, for 
thfi «Cppfinmodati of the lumber-men who navigated 
itt mi iMM glp Bkly with jury-masts, to each of which 
WM AppuHru iail. These rafts sometimes encounter 
rough iHPier in Lake St Peter, which in numerous 
instaxicpP^atters them to pieces, and leads to melan- 

It was eaHy aezt muming that we approached Mon- 


treal. The country was exceedingly richi and radiant 
with all the glories of Meafy June.' Its general cha- | 
racter was flat, but here and there firom the vast level 
plain, which extended on both sides as far as the eye 
could reach, small isolated and oonical hills rose to a 
moderate elevation, to relieve the scene from the mono- 
tony which else would have characterised it. It was 
fully an hour before breakfast-time when we made fast 
to the noble stone quay which lines the river (n front 
of the city. 

While Quebec owes its chief celebrity to its com- 
manding military position, Montreal has few advan- 
tages in a military point of view, the strongest piece 
of fortification about it being on the island of St 
Helen’s, a little below the city, and about midway 
between both banks of the river. It is, liowever, 
admirably situated with a view to the requirements 
of modern civilisation, which looks more to good com- 
mercial than to military positions. Although situated 
upon a large island, it may be said to occupy a posi- 
tion on the north bank of the river, the main stream 
running between it and the south bank— that which 
sweeps around the northern side of the island being 
comparatively insignificant. Occupying the very centre 
of a vast and exuberant agricultural region, it is the 
point upon which four great natural highways con- 
verge, leading from regions as varied in circumstances 
as they are great in superficies. The site which it 
occupies is but about thirty miles below the confluence 
of the Ottawa and the St Lawrence— the former lead- 
ing, for miles counted by the thousand, from the very 
heart of the territories of the Hudson’s Bay Company ; 
and the latter from the great lakes, with all the yet 
undeveloped wealth of the far north-west countries in 
the midst of which they lie. To the south, the Atlantic 
is directly accessible to it by the route of Lake Cham- j 
plain and the Hudson ; whilst to the eastward it can 
resell the ocean, by following the river to the gulf. 
This is the spot which, within the last few years, has 
been selected as the capital of United Canada ; and few 
capitals have a situation affording so much promise for 
the future. 

Montreal has a fine appearance when approached by 
steamboat from La Prairie ; a small French-Canadian 
village several miles from it, on the opposite bank. It 
is chiefly built of stone, as are Quebec and Kingston — 
the three forming in this respect a marked exception to 
all the other towns of the province, and to nearly all in 
the United States, in which the wooden is almost in- 
variably superseded by the brick tenement. The French 
portion of the city is very characteristic. The new part, 
ail of which has been added since the conquest, has more 
of an English aspect about it ; and some very magni- 
ficent streets and terraces have been added to it since 
its selection as the seat of government. The finest build- 
ing by far which it contains is the Catholic cathedral, 
which is second only on the continent to that of Mexico, j 
and of which any city in the old world might be proud I 
as an ornament. The small hiU irnmediately behind* 
the town, and from which it derives its name, screens 
it completely from the cold northern winds. The slope 
w'hich descends towards the city is covered with villas 
and orchards, and having a southern aspect, it pro- 
duces the most luscious fruits. From the summit of 
this hill the view is superb, commanding the city, 
the river, the Rapids, and a vast region of fertile country 
beyond. 

The Rapids of the St Lawrence! who, within the 
domain of intelligence, has not heard of these stupen- 
dous phenomena ? They needed not the muse of Moore 
to spread their fame: they are too gigantic in their 
sweep— too impetuous in their flow— too mighty in 
their power— too terrible in tlieir aspect, ever to be 
forgotten by those who have once beheld them. As I 
was ^hurrying to the upper country, I had but a few 
hours to spend in and about Moutieal, of which 1 took 
advantage to cross to La Prairie and see the Rapids 
of La Chine. The main rapid is almost entirely 
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screened from the city by some islandii which here 
break into different channels tiie grhat body of the 
stream. La Prairie, which is about nine miles from 
Montreal, lies at the foot of the Great Rapid, which 
rolls in tumultuous grandeur between one of the islands 
and the south bank of the river. The steam ferry-boat, 
in crossing, had to stem a portion of the rapid, but 
only where the delirious wnters had subsided into com- 
parative quiescence. Below, all was smooth and quiet; 
above, all was noise, tumult, and commotion. The river 
appeared to be rolling down the broken fragments of 
some gigantic staircase ; and as it leapt maddened from 
rock to rock, the deep-blue current daslied itself into 
masses of foam, which for miles up covered its surface, 
like so many snow-wreaths borne down upon the tide. 
It is impossible that, in the presence of such a scene, i 
even the most stolid and unimaginative can escape be** 
ing struck with awe. The first feeling which it inspires | 
is that of terror, the troubled flood seeming to bound i 
onward to overwhelm you. Once assured by a sense 
of security, the mind becomes divided between amaze- 
ment and self-humiliation; for you cannot avoid con- 
trasting your own weakness with the stupendous de- 
velopment which nature here vouchsafes of her power. 
This is not the greatest rapid of the series, which, with 
some interruptions, agitate the river for the next hun- 
dred and fifty miles up, but it is in some respects the 
most terrible to encounter. 

Having determined to ascend the river in a ’ Durham 
boat* — a trafficking vessel which visits the upper coun- 
try for floiir—I set out, in the first place, in the stage 
for La Chine, in order to avoid the tedium of the first 
canal ascent. Here I found about twenty Durham 
boats ready to proceed on their upivard voyage, but 
having no favouring wind, they were to he towed up 
the lake by the mail steamer. There being nothing 
novel in this part of the journey, I preferred the steamer 
to the Durham boat ; and it was about noon when the 
* Swan ' started for the head of the lake, with a little 
fleet of cygnets beliind her. Lake St Louis, now entered 
upon, is the result of the confluence of the St Lawrence 
and the Ottawa. It is a small body of water for these 
regions, but it is surpassingly beautiful, being studded 
with islets, covered with shrubbery dipping into the 
lake, so that they seem to be afloat upon the water. At 
its head the Ottawa enters it by a broad and placid 
estuary, stretching off to the righ^ and flanked by 
lofty banks, the St LawTence bounding into it on the 
left through a screen of islands by a series of raging 
rapids called the Cascades. On getting ashore, it was 
with no little interest that, standing upon a small rocky 
point, I witnessed the first intermingling of the con- 
fluent waters of these two mighty torrents. 

The Cascades being impracticable to upward - bound 
craft, they are turned, as on the La Chine liapids, by a 
siiort canal, which leads into still water above them. 
Here, for the first time, I betook myself to the Durhath 
boat, which was * polled ’ close along-shore by the crew, 
until we reached the lower end of another series of 
rapids called the Cedars. These being practicable, 
first brought me in contiict with the peculiarities of the 
navigation. A strong rope was attached to the boat, 
by means of which we were pulled by eight lusty oxen, 
which slowly scrambled along about midway up the 
high sloping Wk to our right. They were attended 
by two ^inadians— one to drive them, the other walk- 
ing immediately behind with a large, sharp, and trusty 
knife in his band, from whichTthe sunlight every now 
and then flashed in our faces. 1 was about to inquire 
the object of this Wmidable armament, when an alarm- 
ing incident furnished me with ocular demonstration of 
it. We were close upon shore, but the current which 
we had to stem ran prodigiously swift, although but 
little broken pn the surface. Twenty yards farther out, 
however, it wai$ roaring^ and covered with breakers. 
The great point in steeri^was to keep the boat’s head 
direct to the Gursentt f^^e had nearly master^ the 
rapid, when, by some Uhfi^unate acadent, her* head 


was allowed to tend slighdy intwai^^The^^^^^ 

I thus caught her broadside, a^ broligl^t iu 

their snail-like course to a static confhsiQD on 
board was only equalled by the hnjttballoo 
the two Canadians ashore, who, iqJlL incredibly short 
time, exhausted all the oaths in th^ fertile vocabula^. 
In vain did the driver urge the oxeu^to their utmost 
efforts ; the resistance was too great, and they coulfl 
not move. In the meantime, by the action of the cur- 
rent, the boat was being driven farther out into tlm 
stream, until at length the oxen failed in t)ieir powen 
of resistance, and began to give way. They had been 
dragged backwards and downwards about three feef;, 
when the man with the knife sprung to the rope, and 
in a twinkling severed it in two. The cattle were thus 
saved ; but the boat, abandoned to the mercy of the 
current, shot, stern foremost, like an arrow down the 
stream, tossed about amid foaming breakers, which 
now and then dashed upon her deck. So suddenLjgdid 
all thi%|||ppen, that for a moment or two I feldQf if 
awakiiiTllllIn a trance: Trees, banks, buslies, houses, 
every f^ed object ashore, seemed reeling around me, as 
if in the delirium of some fantastic dance. The great 
anxiety of the crew was to prevent her from shouting 
the Cascades, whicli were within sight but a short dis- 
tance below. At one time it appeared in the highest 
degree likely that she would do so. 

* Stand to your oars, and be ready to put her head 
about,’ cried the captain. 

The men obeyed, ready to turn her round as soon as ' 
she was in smooth water, so as to shoot the Cascades 
safely and In regular style. Fortunately this was not 
required, for at tlie foot of the rapid she swung into an 
eddy, which enabled her to gain the shore. 

* What would have happened had we gone down the 
Cascades?* I inquired very simply of the captain, who 

already giving orders for reascending the rapid, 
^Ve should have been back again in Lake St Louis 
by tnis time,’ he replied with an air of great indiffer- 
ence, leaving me lost in wonderment at his estimate of 
the greatest calamity contingent on such an event. 

We were not long in making up lost ground. Tho 
oxen were once more attached to the boat, and by dint 
of better steering we soon mastered the Cedars. The 
channel of the river is here again broken by numerous 
islands, between which it passes with prodigious force 
and velocity. Close to the southern bank, some miles 
off, are the Rapids of Beauharnois, which showed us 
their white crests until hidden from view by a sud- 
den bend in the river, which brought us to the village 
of the Cedars. From this, up to the foot of Lake St 
Francis, wc were alternately polled and towed, ascepd- 
ing several minor rapids, and flanking, by another very 
short canal, one jtoo formidable to be breasted, and 
which formed on one side the defence of a small fort 
which rested upon it, and which, on that side at least, 
was impregnable. At the village at the foot of Lake 
St Francis we passed the night. 

Next morning, as on Lake St Louis, a whole fleet of 
Durham boats were towed up Lake St Francis by a 
steamer. This is a somewhat larger sheet than the 
other, its upper half being very much broken with 
islands. On one of these, near the boundary line be- 
tween the upper and lower provinces, is a rude pyra- 
mid of unhewn stones, raised by the Highlanders of the 
border county of Glengarry in honour of Sir John Col- 
borne, wlio crushed the insurrection in Xx»wer Canada 
in 1837. After sailing through many beautiful and 
mazy passages at the upper end of the lake, we arrived 
at Cornwall, the first frontier town of the upner pro- 
vince. 

Twelve miles above dornwaH is fhe greatest and 
most formidable rapid of the St Lawrence, known as 
the Longue Soult^ or, as it is comfiipnly called, the 
Long Soo Rapid. Hitherto we had come along the 
northern bank ; but to overcome this rapid we had to ■ 
cross the river, the only practicable ascent being cm tto 
southern side. The stream was narrow where we criitted, 




and the hioutti of a sin^U 

oorthpM^X^niyK^Ot near» a mile abbVej 
|i>oini 

iiiipetiM >09 cum^Ri the middle^ we were swept %wii 
with amaaing r^dity« until we got into still 
affain oh the Sllw side, about half a* mile helow^kj^ 
rmlet, to whiett we were then leisurely polled up. ' 
The rapid being still a mile or two up, I walked 
ifeng the beach, leading the boat to be polled to the 
foot Of it. In doing ‘^ 0 , I bounded over the rivulet 
which crossed my path. That bound brought me from 
monarchical to republican juri8diction*~the boundary 
line between the province and the United States here 
intersecting the St Lawrence, the broad current of 
which henceforth intervenes between the rival juris- 
dictions. 1 embarked again at the foot of the Great 
which, in all its appalling grandeur, was now in 
fflpkw. As at all the rapids, islands here also blocked 
channel, the river escaping with terrific violence 
between them. TJie broadest and most fearful rapid 
was oh the Canada side, some distance from us. Tiie 
channel on the American side, which we ascended, was 
narrqw, and comparatively tranquil ; but the strength 
of the current may be estimated b}** the fact, that it took 
no less than twenty-eight oxen to tow an empty boat 
against it, keeping quite close to the shore. The rapid 
is in all twelve miles long, and it took us some liours to 
ascend it. We were almost at the top, when I was 
favoured with a siglit for whicli I had yearned — that 
of a boat sliooting tiie rapids. Doubling a point of the 
island to our right, and emerging, as it were, from tlie 
trees and bushes, which seemed to hem in the still 
water above, came a boat, on her downward voyage, 
laden with flour, a tier of barrels being upon her deck. 
For some distance before tiie rapid broke, the curtapt 
was swift and powerful, although the surface ms 
smooth. Down she came, faster and faster every 
moment, as the current became stronger. No human 
power could then have stopped her course, or saved her 
&om the rapid. The crew stood motionless, each at his 
appointed post. Having reached the line where the 
rapid broke, she made one bound into tiie troubled 
current. Her prow was every now and then buried in 
ibam, and twice'and again did the water wash over her 
deck, as she was hurried past us, like an arrow on the 
omnipotent stream. My eye followed her, until a point 
below concealed lier from view. It was like a dream. 
Almost in a moment she came and disappeared. I had 
scarcely withdrawn my eye from the spot where I last 
saw her, ere ahe would be riding safe in less troubled 
waters at the foot of the rapid. 

it were needless much further to prolong this recital. 
At Dickensotrs Landing, which is at the head of the 
rapid, on. the Canada side, we passed another night. 
Thence we next day ascended to Prescott, encounter- 
ing many smaller rapids, up which we were towed. 
The channel was thickV strewed with islands the whole 
way up to Prescott, at which town my journey by the 
Durham boat terminated, this being the place at which 
it reemved its cargo for Montreal. The neighbourhood 
of Prescott was the scene of one of the most sanguinary 
conflicts that took place in the upper province during 
^ the rebellion in the winter of 1S37-38— a Pole, of the 
name of Yon Shultz, having landed with some hundreds 
nf iyitipathisers from the American town of Ogdens- 
opposite, and taken possession of a wind- 
miH a few miles below Prescott. From this they were 
.idM^ after a sharp engagement. Yon Shultz was 

at JEingsto as a freebooter, and hanged. 

by which I proceeded from Prescott to 
Silbgltoil^ over to Ogdensburg on her way up. 

It lirasftha town that I had seen, and 

Ipfi a impression upon my mind. It 

w SithatSilit the Oswegatchie River, the 

lUitan ^ which atW deeply tinged by the masses of 
diol^hle thrbugh which it flows. From 

^is to Brockville, on tiio Canada side^ and twelve miles 
ilp, the river is clear of islands, and has the appearance 
of a large lake. Great is the change, however, imme- 
diately above this town, which lies at the lower end 
of the far-famed * Thousand Islands.' I shall say 
nothing of Ihem at present, as to do them justice 
would require more space than is now at my disposal. 

^It was evening ere we readied Kingston, at their 
upper extremity. Here my eye rested upon what ap- 
peared to be the broad and boundless ocean, quietly 
ruffled by the evening breeze, and over which the set- 
ting sun threw a brilliant pathway of ruddy light. It 
was Lake Ontario, the smallest, and the last in the 
order in wliich they lie, of that wonderful chain of lakes 
which drain into themselves one-half of a continent. 

I remained for some time gazing upon it in mute 
wonder, as I thought of its vast proportions and the 
illimitable regions to which it led. 

The distance from Kingston to Toronto is 160 miles. 
This was prolonged by the steamer touching at Oswego, 
on the American side of the lake. From Oswego we 
took an oblique line across to Coburg, a Canadian 
town. During this part of the voyage we were for 
many hours out of sight of land. Think of that, riader ; 
out of sight of land on a fresh-water lake I Even to 
this one becomes accustomed in America, as I did 
afterwards. The distance from Coburg to Toronto, 
which is seventy miles, is accomplished during the night. 
Toronto is still fifty miles from the head of the lake. 
Arrived at my destination, I took up my quarters at 
the North American Hotel, where 1 rested for several 
days, after a journey novel ahd varied in its processes, 
and replete with incident and interest. 

HISTORIC TABLEAU. 

FROM THU FRENCH OF X. Jl. SAINTINE. 

It was Saturday, the last day of August 1483. In a 
gloomy castellated mansion on the banks of the Loire, 
nof far from the city of Tours, five persons, each of a 
very diflbrent aspect from the other, were assembled in 
a large apartment, hung with gilt leather, and more 
abundantly furnished with arms, vials, and relics, than 
with articles of comfort or of luxury. This dreary 
chamber was only to be approached by a narrow stair- 
case, which wound its way through the massive wall. 

A pale, worn sufferer, witli a haggard and resUess eye, 
lay stretched upon a couch. At one side of him a 
venerable hermit knelt in prayer; at the other stood 
a physician, immovable as a statue, with his forefinger 
pressed upon the pulse of his patient. Two others stood 
in a distant corner, silently observing what was going 
on, or now and then conversing in subdued whispers, 
or by the silent interchange of looks. 

The first of these, of middle stature, and in the prime 
of life, united with an air of frank good-nature an ex- 
pression of acute intelligence and clear-sightedness. He 
held an inkhorn in his hand, as if ready to write from 
dictation. He might have been taken for a notary, had 
it not been for the rich robe of black velvet which 
formed his attire, and the chain of massive gold which 
hung around his neck. The second, a man of tall 
stature and spare form, with a bald head, and a counte- 
nance ext>resBive of mingled cruelty and cunning, stood 
with his arms folded, as if in the deepest anguish, and 
his thick shaggy ey^^ws closely knit, whilst every 
now and then there bhrst from him a deep-drawn sigh. 

There was yet another being, another sufferer, in 
the room. Will it, hdwever, be seemly here to speak 
of Aim/— for he was but a greyhound. He lay hi a 
corner, on a little bed which had been made expressly 
for him— for his master loved him well. Both had been 
equally devoted to the pleasures of the chase, and both 
had been taken ill on thair return from a fatiguing 
course. The dog; like the rest of those who were pre- 
sent at this scene, kept his eyes intently fixed upon the 
patient ; whilst the latter,' turning apprehensively flrom 
the gloomy and foreboding gaze of the physician, 


glanced towards the dumb animal, and exclaimed witli 
peevish impatience, * Can we not doti^riye to get up a 
death-struggle between the cat and the fats, as we did 
yesterday, to divert my good greybpuhid and myself, 
and to keep us awake ? Oh what agonies I am suffer- 
ing!’ he suddenly exclaimed, writhing upon his couch. 
Then turning towards the hermit, he continued, * My 
father, pray to God to alleviate my sufferings. He only 
can. Even if He will not show this favour to me, He 
will do it for you, who.afo ft holy man, and have never 
offended Him as 1 perhaps may have done. Fray to 
Him, father— pray very devoutly ; He surely will not 
be able to refuse you anything.’ And deep sobs mingled 
with the paternosters of the hermit, as he bowed bis 
head in supplication, and earnestly besought of God 
and St Eutrppus that they would assuage the sufferer’s 
anguish, and restore to him the health of the soul as 
well as of the body. 

‘ That of the body for to-day ; speak only of the body, 
my father,’ said the sick man, laying his wasted hand 
upon the hermit * When one wants very much to ob- 
tain anything, one must not ask for so many things at 
a time.’ 

The monk obeyed ; but the sufferings of the patient 
continuing in unabated force, he now turned towards 
the physician. 

* Cannot you help me, my best firiend ? ’ he exclaimed. 

* Oh, for pity’s s»ke, do give me some relief; you are my 
only hope. I have already made you rich and honour- 
able, I will make you richer still ; but do not look at 
me in that way, of I shall think what I would not think ! 
Unknit your brow, and rejoice in your good fortune j 
for bv’r lady, for every month you keep me alive from 
this day forth you shall ho paid, not, as heretofore, ten 
thousand crowns, but twenty thousand ; yes, and more 
even if you require it.’ The physician, apparently un- 
moved by all these brilliant promises, held a bottle of 
smelling-salts to the nose of his patient, and adminis- 
tered to him a few drops of some narcotic mixture. For 
at brief moment the sufferer seemed relieved, but it was 
not long before his sufferings returned with aggravated 
power. 

* The relics !— the relics he exclaimed, turning anew 
to the saintly man, who still knelt by his couch. The 
monk, having made the sign of the cross, reverently 
approached a rich reliquary which lay on a small table 
in the centre of the room, and made the necessary pre- 
parations for charming away, by its touch, the suffer- 
ings of the patient. For this purpose it yras necessary 
to lay it gently for a moment on the sufferer’s head. 
The monk was feeble and attenuated— less perhaps by 
age than by continual fasting and self- mortification. 
He required assistance. He raised his eyes timidly to- 
wards the physician, who stood facing him at the other 
side of the bed : the latter only replied by contemp- 
tuously shrugging his shoulders, and with a scornful 
smile quitted his post by the bedside, where, however, 
he was quickly replaced by the man who wore the ink- 
horn by his side. 

‘ If I recover through your means, oh, my holy and 
most powerful relics I* exclaimed the patient, will 
erect to your honour a church, in which every one of 
youshall have his chapel) and there you shall repose 
in pure gold, studded with jewels, and prayers and in- 
vocations shall continually be offered at your shrine.’ 
Then suddenly interrupting h^elf. he exclaimed in a 
hurried voice, and as if gasping for breath, * The potion ! 
the potion !’ , • i 

A moment of oalxn now supervened. He sought to 
deceive both himself and others, and his courage and | 
confidence in himself and in his destiny seemed suddenly 
to revive. ‘ Why should I Aie of this stroke ?' said he : 
‘am I then so very old ? That dog which lies there look- 
ing at ihe out of Ae corner, and which was rij^d up by 
the Btag'-f-he is yeiwbrse than 1 am he is not possessed 
of all the appUancei and means for the rcviovery of health 
with which I am sur^undad : none pray for him. And 
yet they say recover. Well, then, I tog wifi 


recover! 1 blessed Virgin I wdn It is 

the want of killing me: 

it is this confineme^ tbmMbudl^ ihy brain! 

I will rise and takj% tiirnKthe gallery,^ or breathe the 
fresh air ; or else I irtiall I'think;Jnto the town, 
show myself to the peopTe-^hot a^dlkiserable invitdid, 
but in my hood and doubljjfef crimson silk, lined with 
ermine ; or, better still, my9mdresd||||m of gold : 
it cannot be much worn, v||Spr it once — ^yeiC 

the day I went to meet the wd hik^constable. Let it 
be brought to me directly ; and* (pkr my horse to 
saddled ; let him, too, be rid|]|ly^ caparisoned with his 
Persian embroidered housings. ^You, my good friends, 
can come along with me, and in case 1 should need a 
little support, will lend me a helping hand. Come, lelf 
us lose no time.’ 

Those whom he thus addressed took all^ these vain 
words for a passing delirium ; but with a movement of 
impetuous haste he threw off his bedclothes, and sm||ng 
from hjsjpouch. The faithful greyhound, pem||Ag 
this unlU^md movement, raised himself, not ^HSit 
effort, frorii&iis bed, and hastened with feeble stepPu)- 
wards his master. But weak as were the demonstrations 
of joy which the poor animal could at this moment 
show, even they were too much for the exhausted frame 
of the sufferer: he stumbled, and sunk fainting on 
the door. The. monk gently lifted him to his couch, 
wliilst the unconscious offender was driven rudely to 
his bed. When the patient recovered from his swoon, 
he peevishly exclaimed, *Jfc was that accursed grey- 
hound which tripped me up ; but I will make another 
attempt.' 

* You must not stir ! ’ cried the physician in a tone of 
command which kept him passive as a child ; whilst, as 
he looked on all around, and saw consternation and 
dismay in every countenance, a pang of anguish shot 
across his heart, for he felt that tlie fatal hour was at 
b«M. 

If ever man feared deaths it was he who now lay on 
that bed of anguish. The very word was so hateful to 
him, that he had long forbidden it should be uttered in 
his presence. And yet, for the sake of his soul’s safety, 
he did not wish to allow, this dreadful hour to come upon 
him unawares. He therefore signed to the man with 
the inkhorn to approach him, and bend over his couch. 
The latter obeyed ; and tlic sufferer, gasping for breath, 
feebly whispered in his ear, ‘ My faithful servant, it 
is possible that this illness may end badly for me ; but I 
do not wish that the news should be conveyed to me in 
any other way than that on which we have already 
agreed; and if— in a few weeks— in a few days — per- 
haps — I should be in danger of— may God avert such 
an evil!’ he added, interrupting himself — ‘remember 
only to say those few words, “ Speak but little ! ” that 
will suffice.’ 

Whilst he thus whispered his wishes to his confidant, 
the physician was engaged in conversation with the 
bald-headed man whom we before noticed standing in 
the corner. This latter now approached the sick man’s 
couch; and as the restless sufferer turned from his 
friend, he beheld this pale and sinister countenance 
bending over his pillow, and heard this voice, more 
harsh than sorrowful, saying to him, almost without 
preamble, ‘Neither prayers nor remedies can longer 
avail you aught ; you must prepare yourself to die in 
a holy manner, as all good Christians should do. The 
event is inevitable, and probably near at hand. It is to 
me a painful duty to announce it to you, as it is doubt- 
less to you a painful task to - The dying man, with 
a shudder, turned in his bed. His eyes haggard ; 
his lips compressed with rage ; and he darted upon the 
speaker such a look of concentrated Ihry and despair, 
that he caused him to pause in his speech. A moment 
of awful j^nce ensued, which the sufferer was the first 
to break, 

* I am not yet,’ said he, * fhllen so low as you seem to 
think. Besides, had I only two moments to live, bore 
/am the master, and I can still punish whosoever lutl 


CiUy»BBBS« JOipWAIfc 


liwil to wd tp .dii^ my wlft. 1 

^ it, on my 

v^nentitli not I i^ifsh^Be diet’ he 

^ thttf f poke, he TftM to ll!f aUvervrhbtie 
nrhieb feting auspefeded neat his bed. The monk Jeid 
his feas^ ilpofe hiflllgrm, and said in a voice which was 
stili flrmi tlmufh expressive of deep emotion^ * And 
God I the Alfhlij^ty gM \ do you forget that soon, 
veiy soon« yofe’ miix be Ifcafeding before Him ? * 

* (jk>d wUl griuit me absolution, father, and so will 

yon f for it is an i^tof justice which I am about to 
aecomidish. This man has mauy a crime to answer 
for.* • 

* Siiiner I’ replied the monk in a tone of deep earnest* 
ness, * it is God alone who has a right to be swift in 
egeonting His judgments ! Tlie justice of man should 
he slow, foWie is blind and liable to err. Ketract what 
you have said } if ndt^ neither from God nor from xne 
nu^ou feope to reoeire absolution ! ’ 

;JH|Aying man listened in gloomy silence; and after 
of reflection, replied in a voice which was 
mom subdued than before, but which yet betrayed ill* 
SU|ipre8sed passion, ’ And this oath, on which 1 haTe 
itaked my salvation; this oath! I cannot break it 
W^^ont risking my share in the joys of paradise.' And 
rming himself with much effort, he exclaimed in a 
resolute tone, * This oath ! I will fulfil it; I ought to do 
ao, and I shall I* The monk had fallen upon his knees 
with feis hands clasped; his companions gathered 
around the couch with an air of supplication. The 
proposed victim alone, the man with the bald head, 
stoikl immovable, his countenance impassible, and 
seemingly prepared to brave the danger. And yet it 
was evident that he was well aware of the imminence 
of the peril. His death-Uke paleness, and the cold dew 
which hung upon his brow, proved that his calmness 
proceeded rather from terror than from resignation, 
^le expiring man fixed upon him an eye whose Ik* 
pression was that of power and of malignity. * I have 
sworn,’ he exclaimed, ' that amongst the living beings 
in this room I shall not be the first whose breath shall 
fbiL’ Then pointing towards the corner where the poor 
greyhound lay crouching on his bed, he said in an au- 
thoritative tone, * Take that dog, and let him be put to 
death this moment.’ The man with the bald head did 
not wait for the order to be repeated a secon t time, but 
taking down a club which hung against the wall, he 
Struck the dog violently, but with an uncertain hand. 

iinfortunate animal howled piteously, and w'aa 
struck three times before he received his death-blow. 

* Good Heavens ! how he makes him suffer ! ’ ex- 
claimed the dying sportsman as he sunk backwards on 
his bed, his countenance betraying at the same time 
an unwonted degree of emotion. 

* My son,’ said the hermit, * even the death of this 
dog is an act of guilt which you must expiate by a 
speedy repentance ! ' 

* If God reckons the death of ifns animal amongst my 
sins, what may I not then expect ? ’ murmured the suf- 
ferer in a feeble Voice. * Of this sin, father, I do indeed 
repent; for I loved this poor dog. We had often been 
companions together in the chase ; ond 1 cared so much 
for him, that 1 have had him nursed here under my 
own eyes. I have at least this conviction with regard 
to ;he is Uie only being amongst those lives I have 
Mton nyray who never once offended me. As an ex* 

■ my oflhnce, I desire that his form may he 
upon my-— you understand me ? Yes, sculp* 
larble, and placed by my side. Now, father, 
r confession.’ 

lat moment the thought of death no longer 
upon the mind of this still formidable 
fgi: recovered all his oollectedneis, and sang* 
a long time in dictating ifestractlons 
to the man who '-bore- the. 
confession to the monk 
'' ah.d'toi|||iig^ 't 0 ^ckds'.ln the morning, afteejhevlng 
on^the oourse to be'purs^ 


with regard to politics In France, he passed from time 
into eternity, sndifae hermit closed his eyes. 

This hermit was St Francois de Faule; the physi- 
cian, Jacques Coitier; the roan with the inkhorn, 
Philippe de Gomines the historian; the man with the 
bald head, Olivier le Dain, surnamed Le Diahle ; he who 
had just gone to his long account,' the king, Louis XL 

Amongst all the dying wishes of this once absolute 
sovereign, but one, that which related to his dog, was 
religiously executed. In the church of N6tre'I>ame 
de C16vy, near Tours, a marble monument represents 
Louis XL in the costume of a hunter, kneeling upon 
his tomb, his white greyhound by his side. 

ROBIN GARRICK. 

A Scotch country papers the ’ Ayrshire News Letter’ 
— presents a biographical sketch of Robert Garrick, a 
merchant and banker who flourished in Glasgow half 
a century ago. Robin, as he was familiarly called, was 
the son of a clergyman, and began life ns a clerk in a 
banking-house in Glasgow, in which he ultimately rose 
to be a partner, after which event the title of the firm 
was ‘Garrick, Brown, and Company.* This concern, 
located in an old dingy building at the corner of Argyle 
and Glassford Streets, united the business of manufac- 
turing muslins with those of banking and bill discount- 
ing. As is usual with Scotch banks, J;he company 
issued notes of a pound and upwards. We have a dis- 
tinct remembrance of these notes; they were printed 
in blue ink, with the picturo of a ship in full sail in the 
corner, and obtained a wide circulation. The firm 
issued no small number of notes on its own account, by 
paying them away to weavers and others employed by 
the company in tfieir muslin manufacture. 

The apartment in which the banking business was 
carried on was meanly furnished with a couple of plain 
deal desks, and a kind of barrier with a slip of fiat hoard 
which . served as counter. The notes were kept in 
pigeon-holes in one of the desks, and were not seen by 
customers ; for when the desk was opened, the lid was 
supported by the head of the clerk, and this operation 
screened the interior from too curious observation. 
These details are significant of the great difference in 
the style of money-dealing in past and present times. 
A similar siniplicity of arrangement prevailed among 
the old London banking-houses ; and^ill the present day 
banking is conducted in much the same primitive man- 
ner in most continental countries. 

Rubin Garrick was the beau ideal of a steady, calcu- 
lating, plain-living, old-fashioned Scotsman. His thin 
gray hair was tied behind with a black ribbon ; his gar- 
ments were ample, and of an antique cut; and his legs 
were encased in a pair of white ribl^d woollen stockings. 
His mode of doing business, though consistent with per- 
fect civility, partook of that degree Of sly caution wfeich 
the national dialect expresses by the word In/ 

his room, he sat on a high-legged stool at a wood^^' 
desk, with his feet resting on a cross bar ; and wh 
anyj>er8on called on discounting business, he did 
rise, but wheeled only half round, in order notto commit 
himself too far. When he declined to discount a bill, 
he always said with a bow and a cold smile, ‘It's not 
convenidht;’ and never yielded to importunity, but 
became more firm in refixsing tfee more the suitor 
pressed. To test the ari^ency of his customers, he was 
wont to disappear froC Glasgow for some time ; this 
enabled him to discov^ Whb could and wh6 could not 
pay their bills with6ii#mewa]s, cbligiiig all to Carry 
their paper elsewhere. By these means" many bad 
debts weiw avoided, Bixch abseitoes he turned to ac- 
count He went pri^tely to Ibok at lands and estates 
that were for salef and picked tbein lip if they oflTered 
tf ^rofltatnl intesfehenL BLis plan was neter to buy 
good or imptoved land, Se preferred purchasing exten- 
sive IB-itolisfened begs, mato88,a^^^^^ where 

coin neviw toe ' turf 

hovels. Wito tlm ooniieiltoij^ he^to what 


tracts were susceptible of improvement by draining, 
fencing, and road-rpaking, and thesej||e bought if they 
were a bargain. In this way he pUrGhased a great 
breadth of land in Now Monkland, a bleak region within 
the narth-eastern boundary of Lanarkshire} of course 
dispossessing alarge humber of small lairds and tenants, 
whose poverty and ignorance stood in the way of ail 
sorts of improvement Eobin, be it observed, did not 
let it be known that kts wanted to buy any property to 
which he took a fancy; had he done so, three prices 
would have been asked for it He resorted to all sorts 
of mancouvres, aided by confidential agents, and in these 
was generally successful. 

Robin Carrick’s housekeeping was conducted in the 
rigidly-economical style of a Scottish bachelor of the 
old school. He lived in the floor above the bank, to 
which there was access by a common stair entering by 
a door behind. His house was kept fur him by a re- 1 
spectable female domestic ; and from all accounts, this 
lady was as economical in her plans as her master. | 
Sometimes — we should suppose not very often — Robin 
gave a dinner to a party of friends, and on these occa- 
sions his housekeeper bouglit a pound of old cheese, on 
condition that what the company did not consume should 
be taken back by the cheesemonger— a trait of par- 
simony pretty well known, but probably only relished 
as a joke on the rich banker’s method of housekeeping. 

So far go the facts which are given of Robert Cur- 
rick's career. He died a number of years ago ; and the 
concern of which he was a member having latterly 
mergcd^ in a new joint-stock banking company, his 
famous ship-notes are withdrawn, and no longer seen 
by the public. At his death he left a large fortune, 
amassed by the means that have been mentioned ; but 
what became of his wealth is not i:rtated. With the 
exception of having once been a bailie and dean of 
guild, two offices in Scottish civic economy, it docs not 
appear that he took any part in public affairs ; and his 
historian is silent as to any services he performed in 
connection with social improvement. It would seem, 
therefore (for we know nothing of the fact), that, after 
all, this nmn — rich, ‘ respectable,* and with every pos- 
sible opportunity of being useful in tiis generation — 
was a mere money- gatherer, a muck-raker of the most 
commonplace character. It is hard to say this of 
Robin Garrick. *But we want to know what he did. 
Providence gave him the means of doing much, and 
did he do much ? Did he devote liis growing riches 
to objects of a nature which would benefit his fellow- 
creatures ? Did he abundantly relieve the sick ; bind 
up the broken-hearted ; build and support schools ; 
opfen up new and useful thoroughfares ; erect wliole- 
Bomo dwellings for the classes condemned to live in 
the midst of filth and pestilence? The only good 
sort of thing that we have heard of him was buying 
land for the sake^of reclaiming it ; but when he cleared 
out the wretched inhabitants, did he help them to emi- 
grate to more suitable fields of industry ? If he did 
none of these things, his life, thougli not useless to 
society, must be pronounced to have been undeserving 
of commendation ; he may be remembered as a mil- 
lionairei but that goes a short way in the summary of 
what constitutes the chief aim of existence. 

The stupid money-making life of Carrick-^si^posing 
it to bee confined to what his historian relates— is a fair 
specimen^^ the beginning, and end of hundreds 

of lives of inerbhaots, hianulmturers, and bankers. 
First, there is much painful laW)!^ ; then there is rapid 
acquisitiion ; iatdy„ thero is a lailjge fortune, which the 
makers leave to be sj^nt by perioiii who only laugh 
at them for their Iblly. To vary the insanity, they 
I occasionally leave their hoards to build magnificent 
I hospitals, which demoralise society, while they per- 
petuate .the name of the founder; and which 
instil^it^ons, we may rest ami^ if ill Some day bo 
swept away by jkiOr vis pob^o Why, In the 

name of epmumn will 

not people Of their 


they live, instead of leaving it ip alump to .he Bquah>> 
dered thanklessly, uselesBly, mischievously, when they 
are dead ? ^ Considering the frequency of fortunes being 
made only' to be left at death, it would almbst s^in 
as if money-makers were not aware of thb pleashfe. 
which might be derived from working out beneflclaj^ 
and other plans under their own cognisance. WofO 
men, on Whom family obligations do not heavily thL 
properly conscious of this fact, we think they would 
be inclined to expend at least a reasonable portion of 
their accumulations on objects of taste and public 
utility. We know^ of no locality which might not thus 
be greatly benefited at even a moderate outlay. 

DUELLING MONOMANIA. 

The hero of the action we are about to record was 
Mr Mathew, the proprietor of the estate of Thomas- 
town, Tipperary, where Dean Swift paid a visit of 
four moiithst^ The rental of the estate was L.8000 a 
year, andi|||r Mathew desiring to spend the whole in 
the exercise!^ hospitality, had the resolution to live 
abroad for seven years at an annual expense of L.600, 
that he might accumulate enough of money to build 
a commodious house for the reception of visitors. This 
house contained forty apartments for guests, where 
each might take his meals by himself, or invite his 
friends to join him. Or they might meet at a daily 
ordinary in the common parlour, where the only rule 
was, that there was no one master of the house. In 
addition to these accommodations, there was a place 
fitted up like a coffee-houso, where the guests might 
obtain refreshments at any hour of the day ; and like- 
wise a tavern^ where such of the guests as were addicted 
to intoxication might indulge themselves without the 
reserve which would he occasioned by the presence of 
more abstemious persons — among whom Mr Mathew 
hhhself was one. 

When Mr Matiiew returned from abroad, the duel- 
ling-mania was at its height. There were in London at 
that time — towards the conclusion of Queen Anne’s 
reign — two gentlemen, a Major Pack and a Captain 
Creed, both of them accompli siied fencers, who, hearing 
of the daily exploits in duelling which took place in 
Dublin, repaired to that city in quest of adventures. 
Here they learned that Mr Mathew liad the reputation 
of iKiing one of the first swordsmen in Euroiie; and 
Pack, firing at the news, insulted liim by jostling one 
of his chairmen as he passed, and boasting of the exploit 
in a tavern as an affront xvhieh Mathew had not had 
spirit enough to resent. This brought about the desired 
consummation ; and Mathew, accompanied by a friend, 
Macnanmra, repaired to a tavern where they knew 
Pack and Creed were to be found. The sequel we 
give in tlie words of Mr J. B. Burke, in his recent 
work, * Anecdotes of the Aristocracy.’ * After securing 
the door, Mathew and Pack drew their swords; but 
Macnarnara stopped them, saying lie )iad something 
to propose before they proceeded to action. He said 
tiiat in cases of this nature he never could bear to 
be a cool spectator. “ So, sir,’* continued he, address- 
ing himself to Creed, “if you please, I shall bayd 
the honour of entertaining you in the same xhaU- 
ner.” Creed made no other reply than that of immei- 
diately drawing his sword. The conflict was of some 
duration, and maintained with great obstinacy by the 
two officers^ notwithstanding the great effusion of blo<^ 
from the many wounds which they had received. At 
length, quite exhausted, they both fell, yidded the 
victory to the superior skill of their antagouisti. Upon 
this oocasion Mr Mathew gave it remarkaMe proof of the 
petfect composure of his mind. Creed had fallen first, 
on which Pack ekclMmed, ** Ah, poor Creed ! are you 
gone ** Yes,” replied Mathew With the utmost calm- 
ness, and you shall instantly pack after him,” at the 
skme time making a hoQmrthruBt quite through hitf 
I’ody, whfksh threw him tb the ground. This was . the 
more reouvkabie, never known in his Ufe| 
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hflfere or oflfer, to hate at a pod. The 
number of vbunds reoaived by thi itanqidahe^ 
waa rery great ; and what seemed most nitraoidoua, 
their o^nents were untouched. The surgeons, seeing 
the desperate state of their patients» would not sugbr 
them io be remoted out of the room where they fought, 
but had beds immediately conveyed to it, on which they 
lay many hours in a state of insensibility. When they 
came to thems^tes, and saw where they were. Pack, 
in a feeble voice, said to his companion, “Creed, I 
think we are the conquerors, for we have kept the 
ideld of battle.” For a long time their lives were 
despaired of* hut, to the astonishment of every one, 
they ^th recovered When they were able to see 
company, Matliew^ind his fHend attended them daily, 
and a close intimacy afterwards ensued, as they found 
thhm men of probity, and of the best disposition, except 
in this extravagant idea of duelling, of which, however, 
they were now perfectly cured.’ 


AS ARTISAN EMIGRATION SOCIETY. 

4^. H 4 l 9 PBii.li has been brought under our notice purporting 
to be the * Rules of the Wardour London and New York 
. Self- Affecting Transit Society * (a name much too long and 
Coiiiplioated), the object of which is, to afford means of 
emigration to artisans and their families. The locality of 
the association is Wardour Street, Solio—Thomas Sliute, 
secretary, 24 Cecil Court, St Martin’s Lane. We possess 
no means of judging of the respectability of the club, as it 
may be called; and our only reason for noticing its estab- 
lishment isj to point out what a body of men propose doing 
on their own behalf. At the head of the rules is inscribed 
a proverb, by way of motto — ‘ Help yourselves, and your 
friends will love you all the better;’ and tliis wise saying 
is apparently significant of the principles on which tlie 
society is to act. The members seek no assistance from 
anybody. All they desire to do is, to gather up small 
weekly sums till enough has been accumulated to remove 
the members and their familicB e» mum to New York. The 
payments arc to extend throughout seventy weeks; during 
which each adujt is to pay Is.; and for each child above 
four aiid under fourteen years of age, Cdi por week. The 
estimated cost of transit, therefore, appears to be L..% lOs. 
for each adult, and L.1, los. for each young person; infants 
being free. Thus for a man and his wife the charge will 
be L.7, exclusive of children, which we believe is the usual 
price of a steerage passage to Now York. 

For the credit of the working-classes wo hop., the scheme 
will do well It manifests an earnest self-reliant principle 
worthy of all praise; and the only thing wanting to its per- 
fect success, besides steadiness in making payment, is the 
security of the accumulating fund. We trust that means are I 
taken to prevent misappropriation of money, or any other 
of those irregularities to which associations of a humble ' 
class are too frequently exposed. To such societies men 
of respectability and capital might lend valuable assistance, 
if only by charging themselves with the safe custody of the I 
funds. And wliat is this but saying that a mutual depen- 1 
dence, as well as a spirit of kindliness, ought to pervade i 
society. It is to be regretted tlubt unworthy suspicions 
iu many instahoos stand in the way of this intercourse, and 
these can be removed only by education and experience. 
Meanwhile, the institution of a society, chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, composed of artisans, affords a usefbl hint to work- j 
men whose thoughts are turned towards emigration. Each j 
man has only to savu up 70s. to get himself carried to I 
Now York, where he will be in the way of obtaining em- 
plo^cnt. Of course, besides this sum, each indmdual 
will require to possess a trifle more, as well as clothes, 
bedding, and some other articles; but what thrifty family 
Is without these necessaries ? 


; PROGRESS. 

^ is the touchstone of revolutions ; but it does not 

" in a day, nor dart forth as the lightning 

lMclh:fllk)^inate 8 space. Nations gain freedom by Agrees. 
Lil^y ;;!i|lddans, and the base ,of power extends in pro- 
poxtiou 40 ;t.he .spread of intelligence. Every evolution of 
nttittaiiity^^ngs out a njew idea, and oonseorates new 
rights: destiny to fulfil. The laws ought 

hSthiar^ro lii advance nor pass abreast of manners, for 
then they wottlid be phittieras or assaults.— ZAm Jikne^r. 


A SIS^TBlil’S VALENTINa 

Know ijfe that every flower that blows 
A Isninia^hBth, to rouie or melt; 

That falls hot on the outward esTf . 

But in the lon^y heart Is felt? 

So I, a gehtlepeiM^, oohia 
AmoHsengerof tovotoyoh: . 

Bearing a billet in my loaves 
Of nature's thoughts transoribod In dew. 

My mistress plucked me far away, 

Beneath a bright and sunny sky. 

And said, * Sweet gem, with autumn's breath, 
Like other flowers, thou shalt hot die. 

* Within my herbal thou shalt live ; 

To stranger lands with me thou'lt room ; 

A little exile dearly loved, 

And cherished for the sake of home.* 

Yet now a mission she provides, 

And sends me with my gentle art, 

To fan the sweet and holy'flamo 
That warms a darling brother's heart. 

Then frequent thou my leaves peruse, 
Examine closely, and thoult see. 

In language of the flowerets writ, 

That fond appeal, * Oh think * 


THE PREVENTION OF EARTHQUAKES. 

When tlie electric origin of earthquakes first occurred 
to mo, I thouglit it quite possible to prevent them, if a 
metailio or other good conducting communication could 
be effected through the temporary, or permanent, non- 
conducting strata, so that Uie electric currents might find 
a ready passage. 1 found, subsequently, that this idea had 
actually been carried into execution. The Chevalier Vi ven- 
zio, at the latter qpd of the last century, being convinced 
that earthquakes were the result of electrio discharges in 
the eartli, tlirough had or non- oouducting media, and 
probably borrowing from the lightning Conductor, proposed 
to fix metailio rods, terminating in a number of points, like 
a brush, in the ground to as great a dcj^th os possible. But 
a better method has been carried into execution. In 
Naples there is a pyrainid erected before a church, under 
which is a deep well, with several mouths opening about 
tho base. This was made that the water, being a conductor, 
might form a good electric communication between the 
strata through which the well is sunk, and thus, actim; ou 
the principle of a lightning conductor, draw off tlie ffiiid. 
In the city of Udine, wells and other excavations have been 
made for the same purpose, and also great numbers iu Nola 
in the kingdom of NajAes. The success of the attempts at 
Naples and Udine does not appear ; but at Nola it seems 
most unequivocal, for that city was never known to be 
damaged by earthquakes . — Volyiechnw lieoiew^ 

POPULAR BRRORS REGARDING SUGAR. 


in regard to the origin and causes of diseases, is that of sup- 
posing sugar to contain certain ingredients destructive to 
teeth, and thereby a promoter of toothache. Chemist^ 
have proved that beyond doubt sugar contains no proper- 
ties that can act chemically on the bone, and ho injury 
can arise iu this respect from tho use of it. At the same time 
they have discovered that the crystals, or particles of the 
sugar (when in a state fit for use), are of such a hard 
nature before being thoroughly moistened with the saliva, 
that they rub or scratch the enamel of the teeth when in 
the act of crushing it between the molars. This brings on 
the gradual decay of the teeth, and ooiuequent toothache. 

A ‘PINCH^FOR THE QUEEN. 

Tlie * New York StaMard ’ having read iii Oerrold’s 
Weekly News ’ that ‘ Me^rs Stiven and Son of Laurence- 
kirk had been appoiuW snuff-box manulhoturCrs to the 
Queen,* not unnatnirally concluded that her MglOsty * took 
a pinch ; ’ and 6 xu#med surprise that * this yOttug woman,’ 
who had * oqjoyed the adyentage of a good edumdion,' and 
was said to * sing some, ^ and ’ mw pictures worth steal- 
ing,’ should * not only be a snuff-taker, btit oa^ A box ! * 
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SELF-DEPENDEl^CE AND MUTUAL 
DEPENDENCE. 

Tug cement which, in a state of advancing civilisation, 
keeps human society together is mutual dependence; 
and this mutual dependence, although perhaps origi- 
nating in social sympathy, is mainly sustained by com- 
munity of interest. The degree in w'hich mutual de- 
pendence exists indicates the point of civilisaUon reached 
by the community, and it affords a test of the probable 
stability of the government and prosperity of the people. 
The working of the principle may be likewise traced, 
it is true, in the tribes of the wilderness, and in the 
trained savages of some of the ancient republics; but 
in both it betrayed the restricted character that might 
be expected in conditions of socUty obviously not 
adapted for permanence. It was there the mutual de- 
pendence of a smali community, surrounded by other 
communities which it supposed to be its natural ene- 
mies, and itself fated to be extirpated by conquest, or 
swallowed up in new forms of social life. In the pre- 
sent age, partaking of the character of a higher civi- 
lisation, and influenced by the catholic spirit of Chris- 
tianity, it is more fully developed. Its circle, though 
not wide enough, is wider than before, and is widening 
still. It acquires strength from this enlargement; it 
feels stirring within a vitality it was hitherto uncon- 
scious of ; and already half suspects that it is destined 
to girdle the earth. 

From this we gather that mutual dependence 4s 
not innate, or similar to the gregarious instinct we 
find in the brute creation, but the result of experience, 
reflection, and intelligence. It grows with the growth 
and strengthens with the strength of society ; it spreads 
itself throughout all the ramifications of life, moral, 
social, and political ; and yet, so far from being destruc- 
tive of 5 S^«depondence, as wo shall endeavour to explain 
in the sequel, it is its surest safeguard. But there is 
one thing mutual dependence wants ; and that is, a 
knowledge and recQguition, of its cxistenco as a great 
social principle. At present, its influence is felt without 
being form^iy recognised ; and the consequence is, that, 
acting, as it does, like an unaccredited agent, it is con- 
stantly liable to interruption fi^ the circumstances of 
life or tbe passiohe 

If We^only l0!f& closely, at out'^4tate of mutual depen- 
dence, we; aball be filled with wander at the hardness of 
bcai^ ; >ubtuseness of intel^^ permits the 

contiuhauce of the hostile feelings that still exist in a 
society so tlibroughly knit, so inextricably interwoven, 
as ours.* iLook at party of men lounging iSeside 
the railway-^ idle for want of work, moneyless and 
friendless. They the 

wonder bn a^^ their ey^ are 

perhaps now foBo^ig the proud traffic that sweeps ^t 


them on the line they themselves pioneered. What pre- 
cautions do wc adopt regarding them ? Creeping over 
the lines ingthe dark, to tear up a small portion of the 
rail, wouMfeto them only the work of a few minutes ; 
and what liOTror would be the result! Hundreds of 
lives might be destroyed ; and before the news of the 
catastrophe could reach the great cities, a pause of 
terrible expectation would take place in the communi- 
cations of the country, which would be felt throughout 
the whole of her social and commercial relations. There 
stand these men, however, unwatched and uncargd for, 
and there pass they on in their hunger and desperation. 
We are safe, for they belong to the same system of 
which wo form a part. In a political convulsion, or a 
great class agitation, they might be our enemies ; but 
in the ordinary circumstances of life, they acknowledge 
universally that law of mutual dependence on the x>ro- 
tection of which we as universally rely. 

The still more recent wonder of the electric telegraph 
is as completely at the mercy of the evil-disposed or the 
desperate. Aaingle blow, dealt in the (lark, cuts off a 
communication which we believe to be as secure and 
infallible as if it were protected by the most ingenious 
mechanical contrivances. To sever a thin wire is to 
neutralise one of the most brilliant and important of 
tho inventions of modern limes ; and this wire extends, 
in the open air, over a vast line of country, and is 
almost everywhere accessible to the casual passer-by. 

When wc observe the brilliant appearance presented 
by our cities at night, wlierc innumerable jets of gas 
illumine the streets, and make the interior of our dwell- 
ings almost as light as at noonday, it never occurs to us 
that a few blows of a mallet and chisel struck upon the 
main pipe, would at once reduce the whole to the dark- 
ness of the grave. Mallets and chisels arc not scarce, 
nor arc hands that can wield them, nor are bitter and 
blighted hearts fit to suggest the blow : but the idea 
never occurs even to the most unfortunate or the most 
depraved; and so tlie city blazes on, and the hymns 
continue to resound from the church, and the music 
from the hall, and the lonely hearts to brood in harmless 
despondence over their idle hands and useless tools. 

We might place tlie public supply of water in the 
same category with that of gas, but a still more fami- 
liar illustration presents itself in domestic life. The 
maid-of- all -work is condemned to almost hopeless 
drudgery ; and owing to the mecbanical ^atiue of her 
employment, and the roughness and wont of finish wc 
permit in it, she is far worse remunerated than if she 
only took a part in the distHbuted labour of the house. 
She eats and drinks, however; she sleeps at night; she 
is able to purchase the homely clothes of her degree ; 
and so matters g0 on till a flt of illness renders her Unfit 
for our jiurpose. What becomes of her then ? Vfe ^ 
not know. She goes forth, no one can tell whither* 
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ignorant whether she llyea or dies-^we neyer 
^^aee her again. But suppote, before this ocow^ the 
iamiiy desire to betake thetnselyes for a month or two 
to the country : what do they do with their house and 
household property ? Why, they leave all in the charge 
of this despised drudge, whose connection as a link of 
the family system is so slight and arbitrary, and sleep 
tranquilly at a distance of a hundred miles, undisturbed 
by the slightest suspicion of her unfaithfulness ! 

But all these are only negative instances of our de- 
pendence upon others : we trust to the various classes 
we have mentioned for abataining from doing us injury. 
The active and positive instances, however, are still 
more numerous— BO numerous, that to mention them is 
to describe the whole machinery of social life. On the 
railway we have alluded to, the passengers, flying along 
at the rate of forty miles an hour, have intrusted their 
limbs and lives to the skill and experience of two or 
three men of the lower classes, whose names they do 
not know, and whom they probably never saw and 
never will see in their lives. In a ship we lie comfort- 
ably in our cot, listening to the hurried footsteps of the 
sailors on deck, on whom we depend for safe guidance 
across the ocean. The roar of the midnight storm 
mingles with the sound of their footsteps, with the 
hoarse cries of the crew, and the creaking and groaning 
of the timbers, which arc the sole barrier between us 
and the fathomless abyss of the sea. The ship rolls and 
staggers, now climbing the vast and almost perpendicular 
steep of 'a wave, and then plunging headlong into the 
trough below, as if seeking the bottom. Wiiat of that? 
— wc are only passengers 1 In like manner, we lull lazily 
in OUT carriage while it is guided by our coachman 
through the tumultuous and dangerous streets of a great 
city; or if night has fallen upon the road we travel, and 
the'progress of the vehicle is slow and difhcult because of 
the darkness, we call to the man to ^niiiid where be is 
going,’ and compose ourselves to sleep. We every day 
emulate the boasted heroism of Alexander, and trust our 
lives to our physician. In getting a prcscriptio< i prepared 
at the apothecary’s, we see him selecting our medicine 
from among the poisons by which he is surrounded; 
and never saspect him for a moment of a want of know- 
ledge, or even a simple carelessness, which might make 
the draught our last in the world. But the catalogue 
is endless. From tho moment we open our eyes in the 
morning till we close them at night, our history is a 
series of such instances of dependence ; and if we live 
in a city, when we draw the curtains around us, perhaps 
the last sound of which wo are conscious is the roar of 
a fire-engine, as it passes at full gallop, telling of some 
accidental calamity, and of the headlong haste with ! 
which men are flying to stop its progress and succour 
its victims. 

We have hinted that in order to derive the full benefit 
from this mutual dependence, it must be recognised, 
not merely by abstract rcasoners, hut by the people 
generally, as one of tho great principles of social life. 
It is not enough that we lean upon our neighbours from 
habit or instinct : we must know and feel that we do 
io* Such knowledge and feeling will make us all of 
pern consequenee to each other, and draw nearer and 
the bonds of social union. But they will have 
which many will consider an anomaly : 
thh dependence thus recognised will strengthen 

ooiri^-dependence. 

Mutual dependence springs from community of inte- 
rest; and can 1^ sastained only by the reciprocation of 
rights and duti^ No man can lean— not tho highest 


in the state— without suhiuitting to he leaned upon in 
turn. We must all contribute to the common mnd in 
one way or other: some by personal service; some by 
goods; some by mpney, which represents service and 
goods; some by the work of the hands; and some by the 
work of the, brain : for the condition of our enjoying the 
rights of society is our performance of its duties. Self- 
dependence, therefore, so far from being inconsistent 
with mutual dependence, is one of its essential elements. 
For this reason the recent *philanthropical' tendency, 
alluded to on a former occasion, towards relieving the 
poor as much as possible from the care of themselves, is 
still more injurious to them than to the rich. Having 
no foundation in social science, the principle cannot 
last, and reactions are always dangerous, and often 
fatal. The unfortunate objects of this philanthropy are 
robbed by their quasi benefactors of their social rights ; 
for it ia absurd to suppose that these can be enjoyed by 
men who are absolved from the social duties. 

AVe think it is in Locke that a remarkable illustra- 
tion is given of the doctrine of rights and duties. * It 
is the duty of a king to protect his subjects: the king 
lius a right to obedience from his subjects.’ The one 
condition depends upon the other: neither is binding 
aloite. If the king falls a victim to treachery, and is 
unjustly deprived of his throne, it is impossihle for him 
to extend protection to his people from the foreign 
country in which he lias taken refuge. Are the well- 
disposed part of tho people, tlien, still to obey ? No : 
their right to tlie royal protection is lost through the 
force of circumstances, and they are therefore absolved 
from their duty of obedience. This is no doubt an indi- 
vidual hardship, hut it is necessary for tho common 
good ; because if dhe claims of the sovereign upon his 
people continued to exist after he was unable to answer 
thoir claim upon him, the consequence might he, the 
subjection of the nation to foreign policy — jicrhaps 
eventually to foreign arms. 

Tim same kind of. hardship ia felt in other grades of 
life. A man is thrown out of work by circumstances 
not hnder his own control ; and he is forthwith placed 
as a pensioner upon a large fund wrung frona the in- 
dustry of the country to meet such exigencies. This 
fund is not expended in finding *him employment, and 
thus maintaining him in the performance of the duties , 
and the enjoyment of tho rights of a citizen. It sup- | 
ports him as a public pauper, at once useless and oiTcn- I 
sivc, and breeds hostility between him and that society 
on which he is a mere excrescence. This is a fearful 
hardship as regards the individual; and as regards so- 
ciety, a crime not inferior to the unjust deposition of tlie ! 
sovereign. But when the destitution is caused not by ; 
want of work, but inability to work, arising either from 
illness or age, the case is difierent. The man, having ! 
served the community till his power to do so ceased, i 
cither in the course of nature or by the visitation of I 
God, has earned his pension, and has a right tq enjoy it. i 

It will of course he observed that, in desetihing the ! 
system of dependence, we have not referred exclusively j 
to the dependence of the rich upon the poor, of the em- ! 
ploycr upon the labourer ; for the condition is obvious. 
Tlic quid pro quo is exacted by tlmse whose fortune it is 
to serve to the uttermost farthing— even up to their 
prospective i)ension from Ibhe community in the case of 
disease or superannuation. The fbrtune to serve, how- 
ever, is constantly changing by the force of talent and 
industry, aided by circumstances. In numberless cases 
the servant becomes the master, the employed the em- 
ployer— requiring a new adjustment of the social rights 
and duties. And so revolves the *whir]igig of time,’ 
with a general equality resulting even from its alter- 
nating series of individual elevations and depressions. 

. Sueh views of society are neither new nor wfound ; 
hut tliey are wholesome. It is too much the uMhion to 
consider the rights of the poor as nothing more than a 
right to public beggary. This is gross injustice to the 
poor themselves, since, by ahsolmg them from the 
Bocisl duties, it degrades them from we rank of citizens. 
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It subdues their spirit enexrates their roauliiiess of 
character, and saps (pradually the vitfd strength of the 
nation. The cause of the fhtal mUtidke so often fallen 
into on this subject is the forgetfulness of the fact, 
tliat there can be no right without a corresponding 
duty; that self-dependence is inseparably bound up in 
mutual dependence; and that both, in union, form one 
of the grand principles of social science. ' L. R. 

COMMERCE HOUSE. 

A TALE. 

December 184- had just commenced, and hot a shop 
in the City Road but gave earnest of the approach of 
Christmas. The publicans issued handbills discoursing 
of forthcoming largesses of geese and spirits, resulting 
froth diyers weekly shilling instalments, and informing 
those for whom the announcement possessed interest 
that Smith or Jones was drawing the finest glass of 
ale in the United Kingdom. The grocers exhibited 
cartoons representing the ‘Hearty Family* seated 
round a plumpudding of mammoth size, whose merits 
extracted, from the juniors especially, unreserved and 
rhyme-expressed eulogy. The cheesemongers displayed 
•Stiltons and Chedders, ioscril)ed with toasts of a social, 
not to say convivial character, in addition to Leaning 
Towers of Pisa in cream cheese, and cottages witli water- 
mills in the best Dorset Tlie chandlers, toymen, and 
confectioners contributed severally coloured candles ^ 
curious little presentablo devices, like the underlined 
dramas at the minor theatres; and all-prize-and-iio- 
bhink Twelfth -Cake lotteries; shopkeeper and shop 
alike heralded in our great national festival. 

Nor was Commerce House, the great drapery estab- 
lishment of Messrs Tappolet and Beggs, less demonstra- 
tive of the impending occasion than its neighbours. 
The resplendent ribbons, and loveable neck-tics, with so 
remarkable a bias to ultra low prices *, the diminutive 
and flossy parasols clearing out ut 2s. d^d. ; no less than 
the cheap prints sacrificing at Is. lljd. the full dress ; 
even to the disclaimer of connection with any other 
establishment, so vigorous and defined in its ink out- 
line on the pasteboard ' ticket — all seemed to wear a 
jaunty holiday air, that rendered them unusually ap- 
pealing to the heart and purse-strings of domestic ser- 
vants. 

It was an old-fashioned shop of ordinary dimensions, 
with nothing more noticeable in its appearance than 
a wooden beehive over the door, with a bee about 
to take wing on the ' threshold. The generally anti- 
quated air of the place, the beetle-browed, drab-painted 
front, and the small panes of glass, presented a striking 
contrast to the placards wafered to the windows, an- 
nouncing that ‘in consequence of extensive robberies 
by confidential young men, realisation without regard 
to cost had beeu determined on; and that T. and B., 
vouching for every five shillings to give the value of 
ten, appealed to a discerning public to copy the address.* 

*that gentleman standing outside is Mr Sweeny 
Beggs, the junior partner ; and a glance will suffice to 
show you that he is an oddity. Light hair of un- 
usual length, sloping down his coat -collar, rigidly 
brushed b^ firom the temples, and trained behind the 
cars; a lay-over collar, encircled by a wisp of black 
silk, slovenly to eccentricity In tie ; a suit of black, 
and a colourless face, that, with something of a sinister 
expressiohi evidences considerable natural talent; such 
are his leading Characteristics. The old-school-look- 
ing gentleman inside with the bald head, and some 
half- dozen hairs crossing it transversely, is Mr Tap-, 
polet ; while a younger man farther in the shop, whose 
ingenuous and manly face impressed you favourably 
at first sight, is the worthy Mr Hadnum, * the young 
man.* MrTappol^ had been in business some thirty 
years in tlie same house; and only within a, few 
months before our tale’s commencement, had taken 


Mr Beggs, heretofbre a stranger to him, bw who was 
understood to have been unsuccessfhl in the same line 
in the country, into partnership; and this he had 
done partly from a conviction that ho himself was ‘ be« 
hind the time/ and partly from a desire that more 
active superintendence of the business than his own in- 
creasing infirmities permitted him to give should be 
exercised by a party equally interested in its welfare. Mr 
Beggs, apart from his business character, concentrated 
in himself the attractions qf ‘an ancient Forester,* ‘a 
Druid,* *a loyal united friend,’ * a benevolent brother,* 
and ‘ a total abstinent son of the Pheenix,* besides being 
a popular advocate of enlightened views, and a stanch 
friend of progress. In addition to tliese recommenda- 
tions, he was of very agreeable manners, and entertain- 
ing in conversation ; so much so, that if you had been 
giving a party, you would have been sure to have in- 
vited him. Since Mr Beggs’s admission into the con- 
cern great epcternal change w^as visible in its conduct 
— his fav|amte theory of an equal distribution of 
chattels b%|^iu part borne out by an innovating 
practice he Had introduced of giving away certain 
articles of small value to purchasers of above a certain 
amount. While, under Mr Tappolet’s sole manage- 
ment, Commerce House had gloried in the brightest 
window-panes and most burnished brass-plates, it had 
now of late absolutely revelled in an out-of-condition 
sort of appearance, which, if accounted for as in the 
case of books from circulating libraries, would seem 
to point to the large share of patronage enjoyed. 

And now we must introduce the reader to a little 
shop nearly opposite Commerce House, whose occupant 
is cast fur leading lady in our brief drama. It is 
a little suggestion of a shop, of amphibious descrip- 
tion, combining the tobacconist and newsvending, and 
adding the side of cooling summer drinks and mul- 
tiform walking-sticks. It is a very little place, but so 
scrupulously neat and clean, that you involuntarily 
stop to look at tlie wooden but lifelike representa- 
tion of Mr Punch puffing a huge meerschaum, the shag 
being symbolised by brown paint, and the incandescent 
ashes by glowing red tinsel; likewise ut the strip of 
plate-glass, suspended by pink ribbons, on which are 
so captivatingly laid out the Taglioni pipes, saucers of 
difieront tobaccos, and genuine Varina’s c’liaster ; at the 
huge Christmas cigars ; at the newspapers, so artfblly 
disposed for eflect; and lastly, at the little green cur- 
tain, keeping out cold air and curiosity at the same 
time, 

lu this tiny box, ‘ cabined, cribbed, confined,’ but yet 
‘ gay, cheerful, and industrious,* lived Emma Norman, 
Mr Tappolet’s niece— an orphan who, with her un- 
married brother, who was engaged in the City by day, 
and returned at night, were the sole tenants of the 
house. She, or Emma, as we shall call her, was rather 
above the orjjinary height of woman, with large, black; 
love-darting eyes, of which I would say, with Cowper, 
‘ blest be the art that could immortalise them,* beauti- 
fully-arched brows, a profusion of glossy and fine black 
hair, neatly braided on either side of a lofty forehead, 
dimpled lips, teeth of perfect shape and colour, hands 
small and plump, and a skin of the complexion of ala- 
baster. Her figure, shown to advantage by a dress of 
dark merino, close-fitting, homely in its want of orna- 
ment, and rising high to the throat, the painter’s brush 
might convey some idea of ; but our deponent steel pen 
never could describe these items, any more than the 
bewitching toss of the head, the arch and fascinating 
glances from under the Jong lashes, or the general sunny 
and ingenuous aspect. * She bore no resemblance to the 
portraits of ‘ an English girl,’ such as one secs in albums, 
at picture exhibitions, or in frontispieces to love-sick 
music. The pictured pretty faces in the Burlington 
and Lowthcr arcades would in no degree help you to a 
just conception of my heroine. For the rest, she was 
great in the manufacture of pastry ; exemplary in the pro- 
duction of mufifatees for wrists, purses, watch-pockets^ 
and guards ; untiring in glove cleaning; fond of reading 
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iMiveli, Jam6»'« in particular r could Bing * Molly 

Bawn’and *I Bhould like to marry’ unexceptionaUyf 
danced in euch a way, to quote Suckling, that 

■ No son upon an Easter day 

Woa half BO fine a sight ; ' 

and, in a word, wlierever she went, made all the young 
men. crazily in lore with her, and set all the girls 
insanely jedous. What wonder, then, that the very 
policeman came here for his tobacco ; that the curate 
regtthirly had his box filled from her stores of rappee; 
and ^at Mr Beggs, after closing, so regularly visited 
here for his five minutes’ conversation and cigar, while 
Mr Hadnum would come alone, or with Mr Tappolet, 
and stay to supper ? What marvel either that the Mrs 
Grundys of the place, intent on her affairs, endeavoured 
to evolve a unanimous verdict on the subject of her 1 
matrimonial intentions; or that, while one faction 
declared for Mr Beggs, another recorded its opinion 
in favour of a youngster endowed by nature with 
good connections, a coarse complexion, and red hair, 1 
and by art with blue spectacles, and aspirations after 
literary fame, and who, moreover, had published a 
litde volume of poems, in which ‘gibbous moons,’ ‘sil- 
very waters,’ and ‘ brilliant mazes of clustering stars,* ! 
were constantly introduced. No one thought of Mr 
Hadnum on this occasion, any more than of Uncle 
Tappolet ; for Mr Hadnum, being only the young man, 
behoved of course to give place to his superiors. One 
might have thought, indeed, that he was Emma’s young 
man, as well as the young man of Commerce House, he 
made himself so useful in one way and another ; and 
especially in directing her taste in novel-reading, and 
fetching and carrying the volumes. 

Novels, however, transact a good deal of business in 
the way of love, and there are always a few marriages 
at the end of them ; and perhaps it was these dangerous 
associations which made Mr Beggs look very austere 
whenever Emma and the young man began to talk of 
Lord liegiiiald and Lady Wilhelmina, which they did 
as familiarly as if they were their first cousins. He 
was a great dealer himself in the fictions of trade, and 
the ingenuity of his plots would have made Mr James 
blush for himself; but he never had time to study much 
the productions of other masters, and perhaps, there- 
fore, he regarded them with a little of the contempt 
, which clever men are apt to bestow upon what does 
not come within the scope of their own knowledge. Ilis 
remarks to his partner upon this head had some effect, 
and by degrees they deepened in shade, till Mr Tap- 
polet felt nervous as he read in large letters everywhere, 
iu passing along the street, ‘Jack Shephard,’ ‘Eugene 
Aram,’ and ‘George Barnwell,’ and saw in his own 
window, the first thing on coming back to business, 

‘ Bobberies by confidential young men.’ 

Matters were thus thrown into the state very un- 
pleasant to Mr Hadnum, who had almost Resolved upon 
giving warning, and advertising for a new situation; 
^though his success would in all probability compel 
him to migrate far from the City Koad. 

‘What can it mean?’ said Emma one evening with 
the tears in her eyes ; ‘ there is uncle looking at you 
these three weeks, as if you were an Ojibe-away ; and 
tliat Mr Beggs smiling at you like any lago, till I’m 
sure I creep all over ! ’ 

* It’s all along of the novels,’ replied Mr Hadnum 
moodily. 

; And why, I wonder? Is a novel so much worse 
than a Soul-stirring Bomantic Melodrama? and 1 know 
l»"ieads them.’ 

' ‘ ‘ Why* how do you know that ? ’ 

' ‘ Because*' said Emma, ‘ 1 caught him in a whole line 
twice ; and not a line of the kind one would pick up 
from the stage. It was in the drama written by Fic- 
cblo, player of Bonder’s End, which long ago, you 

may lemember* we one night to see; only 

we didn’t But you bought me Hie work for threepence, 
and 1 keep all your things— somehow.* Mr Hadnum, 

was in a bro^ study, and in it was the ‘ work* in qu|ts- 
tion and itB,attthor. 

‘Piccolo— Ficcolo— Piccolo* ’/said he, endeavouring 
to grasp some idea, os Macbeth would have clutched 
the air-drawn dagger. ‘Yes!’ cried he— for now he 
had it— ‘ I saw Piccolo once— he was pointed out to me 
on the street— and he was the very moral of Mr BeggsT 
The young couple looked at one another strangely. 
Emma at length laughed, for she did not know what 
else to do ; but Mr Hadnum, catching up his hat made 
a hasty exit from the shop. Whither he went* how he 
acted, what he discovered, are the mysteries of this 
story ; for no story is worth paper and print that does 
not leave something in doubt ; but it will be seen that 
the dramatic reminiscences of our Emma had impor- 
tant results. 

About ten days before Christmas- Day, and about ^ven 
o’clock in the morning, an unusual stir was observable 
at Commerce House, where Hadnum and Mr Tappolet 
were talking with great energy to two ill-favoured 
looking men in the shop ; and not a few idlers, like the 
chorus in Greek plays, looking on and giving advice. 

To put the reader in possession of the facts more 
quickly, and without the accumulated mass of fiction 
which a rolling^narrative proverbially acquires — a letter 
liad arrived for Mr Beggs, marked ‘ confidential’ in one 
corner, and ‘haste’ in another. Immediately on glanc- 
ing over it, in Hadnum’s presence, Mr Beggs had be; 
trayed great excitement ; and in a quarter of an hour 1 
had hurried from th^ house. Shortiy after his depar- 
ture, two gentlemen of unpromising exterior, limbs of 
the law, had cleared up the mystery by their appearance 
in search of a man named Benson, who, under innumer- 
able aliases, had Committed almost numberless frauds, 
his appellation having, as we have seen in the present 
instance, been Beggs. The sheriff’s ofilccrs (for such 
they were), who described this Chevalier d’Industrie as 
owing money in almost every county in England, stated ; 
that he had been ‘everything by turns, and nothing I 
long at one time a mesmerist professor, popular advo- 
cate, and editor of the ‘Toiling Millions’ Voice,’ under 
the name of Bachoff ; at another, under the name of 
Ficcolo, an actor, whose genius had shaken the buskined | 
stage of the Theatre-Royal, Ponder’s End, for which | 
thriving establishment he had written a drama, of 
which the playbill candidly stated that ‘ a sympathetic 
joy diffused itself through every bosom as the thrilling 
situations and effects of the author’s exciting efforts 
drew onwards to a conclusion ; ’ in short, a swindler 
equally aufait at a lecture ou Cromwell and the Com- ; 
monweolth, or a sale of depressed manufacturer’s stocks ; 
at terrific prices. 

Of course Mr Tappolet acquainted the officers with 
the circumstance of the letter, and they were soon again 
in pursuit of Benson. However, he was gone, and most | 
probably not to return— so thought the tradespeople, to I 
all of whom, with the exception of Emma, he was in- | 
dchted; so thought that coarse-coniplexioned but gifted 
author, who had lent him some ten pounds, much ou 
the Boderigo and lago principle ; and so thought Mr 
Tappolet, who set to work vigorously to ascertain the 
state of the concern. As for Hadnum, he thought no- 
thing about the matter, for he knew how it would be, 
and BO he devoted himself to taking stock, and strik- 
ing balances. This occupied a day or two, but the 

1 result was more favourable than might have been an- 
ticipated; the ruinous ^prices and riarniing sacrifices 
had not, it is true, brought much grist to the mill ; 
but still the prospects of the business were just those 
which advertising columns daily set forth as ‘ capable 
of great extension by a persevering young man with 
moderate capital.’ This being so, then, Mr Tappolet 
being desirous of retiring on his little income, and con- 
ceiving Mr Hadnum to be the persevering young man 
above-mentioned, and Mr Hadnum drawing out of a 
banker’s no less a sum than one. hundred and fifty 
pounds, which be had saved by a oburse of self-denial 

1 almost amounting to amateur pauperism, and increased 

— - — — — — — — * 1 
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by judicious investment, and being willing tc^ conduct 
the business on his own account, and Emma, with her 
uncle's cordial acquiescence, agreeing to make Edward 
the happiest of men-^the fact will ap^r less surprising 
that Christmas -l>ay 184- beheld the little cigar shop 
let to a different businessi and Mr Hadnum, Mrs Had- 
num, late Miss Norman, and Mr Tappolet, all tliree 
eating their Christmas dinner in the parlour of a newly- 
painted shop, where the name of Hadnum was newly 
written up, and the distinctive feature of the beehive 
still remained. 

Rosalind says ‘ men are April when they woo, De- 
cember when they wed;* but seven Christraas-Days, 
anniversaries of their w*^ding, have passed over this 
couple's heads, and Mr Hadnum finds the wife (who 
has no time now to read novels) dearer, if possible, than 
the bride. They have two or three children of their 
owlland follow that 

* G<tO(l old fashion when Christmas is come. 

To call in sU their nc^hbours witli bagpii>o and drum.' 

Mr Tappolet is always present on these occasions ; and 
on the last, delivered himself of ‘ a wise saw,* with wdiich 
our little history shall conclude — namely, ‘ That popular 
progress, ns some people regarded it, was Walk-er, and 
that mouths always full of the people's cause were to be 
suspected of watering at the people’s effecuy 


MEMOIRS OF SIR ROBERT MURRAY KEITH.* 

Sin Walter Scott, in his ‘ Chronicles of the Canon- 
gate,' has immortalised, under the name of Mrs Bethuno 
Baliol, a charming specimen of tlie Scottish female aris- 
tocracy of the last century, whose actual appellative was 
Mrs Anne Murray Keith. The reallady had a brother, 
a notable person of the last age in a wider circle than 
I that of Scottish society. Sir Robert Murray Keith had 
I been, for the twenty years antecedent to the French 
' Revolution, the British ambassador at Vienna ; previous 
I to which time he had served in the same capacity at 
i Copenhagen, where it was owing to his ilrmnc.ss and 
' discretion that the unfortunate Queen Matilda, sister of 
our George HI., was rescued from the malignity of her 
j enemies. The traditionary character of the man is 
; high for honour, spirit, and talent, lie was beloved 
' and esteemed by ])i.s sovereign; and during his long 
residence at one of the most elegant courts in Europe, 

; he had endeared liimsclf to one-half of the young aris- 
: tocra(*y of England by his unaffectedly benevolent ser- 
i vices and his many delightful aceoinplishineiits. When 
i we learned, therefore, that the memoirs and corres- 
. pondence of this pattern of plenipotentiaries was to be 
publislied, we prepared ourselves for a most agreeable 
; book, and w'c have not been disappointed. 

The chief value of it, in our opinion, lies, not ia the 
I light it reflects on history, though this is also of no 
I small consequence, but in thO new and unexpected view' 
i which it affords of a group of men whom popular chro- 
; nicies and disquisitions usually present in an unfavour- 
able light We here find that among the statesmen of 
the days of Junius there were such things as lionour, 
and even disinterestedness. It is seen that an ambas- 
sador of those days could be a perfectly upright man ; 
that a Scotsman could be manly, generous, and enthu- 
siastically attached to liis friends. The screen is with- 
drawn from before many of the public men, whom the 
contemporary journalists were every day abusing; but 
it is only to show them as mail acting in general under 
no unw'/orthy impulsos, while in their private capacity 
they were playful and kindly to a degree which might 
disarm rancorous opposition, even where it was more 
^ just. A very large portion of the first volume ia de- 
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voted to a history of the affair of Queen Afotilda, and 
this has a deep tragic interest of its own, tnbUgh our 
ambassador's part in it is somehow left more obscure 
than could be wished. 

The best of the book is to be found, we think, in the 
ambassador's letters to his sister Anne. A clever man 
writing to a very clever woman, and relating, in all the 
ease of unrestrained confidence, everything which canio 
under his eye in a most refined and delightful society, 
the reader may readily suppose that the result is of no 
commonplace character. Acting as envoy at Dresden 
in 1769, being then a gay bachelor of thirty -nine, he 
thus writes—* Now I'm about it. I'll give you a little 
sketch of ray way of living. Morning, eiff/u o'clock — 
Dish of coffee, half a basin of tea, billets doux^ embroi- 
derers, toymen, and tailors. 7’ca~ Business of Europe, 
with a little music now and then, pour (gayet les affaires. 
Twelve-^ Devoirs, at one or otlier of the courts (for we 
have three or four). From thence to fine ladies, toilettes, 
and tender things. Tmjo— D ine in public — three courses 
and a venture upon half a glass of pure wme 

to exhilaraibi^e spirits, without hurting the complexion. 
Four — Rendezvous, sly visits, declarations, Cdaircissc^ 
7nens, &c. &c. Sue — Politics, philosophy, and wliist 
Seven — Opera, appartenient, or private party. A world 
of business; jealousies, fears, poutings, &c. After 
settling all these jarring interests, play a single rubber 
at whist, cn attendant Ic souper. Ten — Pick tlie wing of 
a partriiige, propos galaris, scandal, and petiies chansons. 
Crown the least with a l>umi»er of Burgundy from the 
fairest hand ; and at twelve steal away mysteriously— 
home to bed ! * The reader must not suppose from this 
that the ambassador was altogether a mere butterfly of 
high life, or tainted at all with the vices attributed to 
courts. He never touched cards; he consigned ‘that 
old harridan Etiquette, with all her trumpery, to the 
lowest underling of all possible devils;' and when he 
conceived himself ill-used either by parties at home or 
in Die seat of his embassage, he spoke out in a tone of 
boldness which forms a striking contrast to his ordinary 
good-humour. 

While at Dresden, lie had frequent occasion to visit 
the chief of his family, the venerable cx-rebcl, the Earl 
Marischal, wlio had spent half a century in exile, and 
was now near eighty, and converted to Whiggism. * His 
taste, his ideas, and his manner of living are,’ says Sir 
Robert, ' a mixture of Aberdeensliire and the kingdom 
of Valencia. ... 1 had mentioned Dr Bailies to him, 
and begged he would send me a state of his case and 
infirmities, that, the doctor might prescribe for liim. 
Tins is a part of his answer “ 1 tliarik you for your 
advice of consulting the English doctor to repair my 
old carcase. 1 have lately done so by my old coacli, 
and it is now almost as good as new. Please, therefore, 
to tell the doctor that from him I expect a good repair, 
and shall state the case. First, he must know tliat the 
machine is the worse for wear, being near eighty years 
old. The reparation I propose he shall begin with is • 
one pair of new eyes, one pair of new cars, some im- 
provement on the memory. When tliis is done, we 
sliall ask new legs, and some change in the stomach. 
For the present, this first reparation will be sufficient ; 
and we must not trouble the doctor too much at once.” 
You see by this how easy his lordship’s infirmities sit 
upon him ; and it is really so as he says.' 

A circumstance whicli afforded some amusement at 
Dresden is thus related * You must know that we have 
more pages here than any court in Christendom ; all 
pickles ! One of these little gentry, during the last fair, 
stood for a considerable time at a' booth where toys were 
sold by an ill-natured old woman. His looks spoke de- 
sire, his cloth forbade credit ; and the beldame told him 
peevishly not to take up the room of one who might be- 
come a buyer. The page observed that the lady had 
upon a shelf in her booth a pitcher filled with cream, 
and as all pages have packthread in their pockets, he 
silly fixed one end of his clue to the handle of the 
pitcher, and retired grumbling to a private comer At 



lome distance. There be perdw, with bis pack** 
thread in his hand, watching the moment when he could 
tumble down the pitcher upon the old woman's head. 

^ At the instant, the Qouvmiewr dfis Pa^, a graye, 
sententious, kaden man, came that way, and seeing little 
pickle in the corner, he wisely smelt a rat. “ What are 
you doing, you little dog?” “Notliing.” I suspect 
you have been pilfering: show me your hands.” Be- 
hold the packthread, which the governor immediately 
, seized. Supposing some stolen goods at the end, he 
pulled, and pulled; the nimble page took to his heels ; 
down came the pitcher ; out screamed the beldame, and 
she and twenty of her neighbours fell with tongue and 
nail upon old gravity, who, being caught in the very 
fact, was scratched and hooted out of the fair without 
the possibility of making a defence. If you know the 
proud old fool of a governor, you would kiss the little 
page for his cunning I ’ 

Having made a journey to Vienna, the ambsssador 
described the circumstances in a letter t') his father, 
who had once been ambassador there, and was now 
[ living in retirement at Edinburgh. * I must tell you a 
little anecdote which gave me real pleasure, and took 
prc^giously at Vienna. The second day of my being 
them, I was strolling about the streets, and stopped, 
with a spy-glass in my hand, at the front of the Collo- 
redo and Chancery buildings. While I looked up at 
the statues, an old servant (porter to Prince Colloredo) 
knew me at once, and stepping forward, with the kindest 
familiarity, and slapping mo on the shoulder, said in 
German, ” Precisely what your dear papa used to do 
twenty years ago 1 ” Nothing could be more benevolent 
than the look with which he accompanied this, and I 
own I was struck with it. I mentioned the agreeable 
sensation it had given me in the company where I 
passed the evening, and next day I found the porter 
and 1 had been in the mouths of all Vienna. It is, in 
my opinion, no bad sign of the people of a great capital, 
who expressed themselves pleased with so simple an 
incident as this.’ 

After this one is not surprised to find Keith an- 
nouncing his appointment as ambassador to Vienna, 
and his intended journey to receive the congratulations 
of his friends in Scotland, with this addition— ‘ Jfy poor 
nurse must be told of my happy arrival : inquire into her 
situation, and let me know when and how C can mend 
when he had gone to Vienna as resident 
minister— writing to a gentleman friend, he says, ‘ The 
first ten days of my residence here were trotted away 
in leaving bits of card at doors, and repeating my 
dancing-master's bow's to crowds of people who may, 
in a course of years, become my friends, or at least 
acquaintance. I don't know how my own face looked 
upon these occasions, hut I know that T felt pleased, as 
every person turned of forty said something kind about 
my father.' 

In so many letters to friends in Scotland, there were, 
as might be exp'ceted, many allusions to Scotland itself 
and to its people, and many affectionate reminiscences 
of home. It is charming when the great ambassador, 
in the midst of details regarding continental politics 
and great people, raps out some homely or humorous 
phrase of his native land— as where he says that ‘the 
king of Naples has delighted all Germany by his un- 
affected caniineas * — Anglice^ cheerfulness ; or remarks, 
that the New Town of Edinburgh being so very geo- 
metrical, ‘ the very dubs will run at right angles ’ (dubs 
being the home-phrase for puddles) ; or tells from Sis- 
tovo, a remote place in the domains of the sultan, that 
he has a score of Turkiah unco’s to relate (unco’s being 
marvels). Having Inherited from his grandmother a 
small property in a moorish part of Peeblesshire, he de- 
lights to speak of himself by his territorial appellation 
kA MwTCyj/ahalL It is amusing to hear of what Murrays- • 
hall is n^t to do in a negotiation conducted near the 
shores of the Black Sea for a pacification amongst the 
powers of Eastern Europe. He tells Anne to have the 
place planted by all means : * you shall be ranger of the 


• new foreijt in Tweeddale; and your husband, when you 
i get one, shall be lord-warden of the marches ! ' Some- 
what oddly, while Mr Woodfali was railing at Sir 
» Eobert as a fuU-fed placeman and pensioner, he was 
I actually kept so low in pocket by the expenses of his 
I situation at Vienna, as to be under a constant fear of 
; having to sell this poor moorland in Tweeddale merely 
to keep out of debt. In . his good-will to bis native 
country, he subscribes largely to the new buildings for 
Edinburgh College, and only refrains from urging the 
same duty upon his friend, the celebrated General 
Loudon, who was a Scotchman at only four or five re- 
moves, from a consideration of the poor old general's 
poverty. As a pendant to all this, the following anec- 
dote of a journey he made at an early period of life in 
France tells pleasantly: — ‘ In passing through the noble 
forest of Compiegne,'! took the litoty of questioning 
as follows my man Andrew, who is a gentleman of Jlbat 
sagacity “ Pray, Andrew, saw you ever so fine a forest 
as the one wc have come thrqsigh?” “Sir,” quoth 
Andrew, “ the forest is a gay forest, but I'se warrant 
I've seen other forests before now.” ” Where, Andrew? 
Have you anything like this in Athol?” ” Ay, sir. I 
wish your honour had only seen the Duke of Perth’s 
grit forest in our country I It has a liantle of fine deers 
in't, and Colonel Graeme pays a hunder pund starling 
by the year just for till keep the deets frae bein’ de- 
stroyed intilt.” ” Well, Andrew, I’m glad to hear what 
you say; but are the trees in that forest as fine as those 
we saw to-day?” “TVm, airf* quoth Andrew: “no, 
sir, there's no a stannin' stick in the duke's grit forest; 
but it’s a' bonny hill and heather, like the tsood o’ Mar ! ” 
Oh patriotism, patriotism, thy errors are beautiful ! I 
embraced my man, Andrew, and we pursued our jour- 
ney.’ 

Next to the letters to Bister Anne, we would place ’ 
those which pass to and fro between the ambassador 
and a certain fraternity of friends, chiefly official men 
in T.rf)ndon, who were designated the Oanyy and two or* 
three of whom seem to have been rivals to Sir Robert 
in gaiety of heart, humour, and unaffected, unworldly 
character. Thus it is, for instance, that Mr Hradsliaw, 
a lord of the Admiralty, addresses his friend at Vienna : 
— ‘ All that you love here, love, remember, and regret 
you. If our parties are dull, you arc wished for to en- 
liven them ; if cheerful, you are longed for, that you 

may have your share of them. There is not a T) , 

or a B , or any honest letter in the alphabet, that is 

j not devoted to you, and would not willingly make you 
I a partaker of our pleasures; because, by coming to claim 
your share, you would more than double our stock. 
Finish your business, obtain your well-deserved reward, 
and “live with us, and be our love,” as the old song ; 
says.' Sir Robert, on his part, overflows w'ith benevo- i 
lent expressions towards this set of his correspondents. 
Amidst all the dignity and even splendour of his posi- 
tion abroad, ho sighs like a schoolboy for the enjoy- 
ments of home : for example — ‘ I don't know how it is, 
my dear friend, but the same old story which you and 
1 talked over in a postchaise about a thousand pounds 
a year, a wife and a farm, is continually trilling through 
my brain ; and 1 can’t for the soul of mo help thinking 
that in something of that kind consists the mmmtim 
bmum. But mounted as I am upon the abovcrmen- 
tioned hobby-horse, I can, however, asBure you with 
great truth, that whilst I am to serve my master abroad, 

I never can have a commission so honourable and agree- 
able as the one I now cnjdjr. I like the sovereigns 1 am 
sent to, their capital, and their subjects. There is not 
a happier man in all Austria than myself; yet I have 
a hanKering after /loms, which, as it is built upon laud- 
able motives, 1 cannot wish to suppresB. I have often ’ 
thought that not one in a hundred of you odd fellows, 
•who wallow in the luxury of the land you live in, knows 
the value of the enjoyments which are within his reach. 
For my own part, I never think of John Bull and his 
little proud island witliout a singular pleasure. There 
is a queemeaa in John that 1 delight in ; there is a stamp 
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upon him — a character — a variety'^ niahliness, which 
nothing can come tip to; and then John’s women are 
so fresh and tidy, his grass so green, his mutton and 
clarot so good, his house so mueih his om»i, that I cannot 
relinquish my share of those advantages/ 

This appreciation of England strikes with the less sur- 
prise when we read of the ambassador’s experiences in 
Denmark, where, except fbr formal audiences and busi- 
ness visits, he found scarce a door open to him ; or read 
that, even in refined Vienna, conversation was apt to 
be made up of commonplaces. As to Denmark, he 

says to his father, ‘ You know M Hall, that nasty, 

' boggy, bare, and foggy corner of the world. If I would 
exchange it against some kingdoms I have seen, with 
the obligation of governing them, may 1 be hanged and 
dissected ! I have seen more mirth at a Scotch dredgy * 
than^ver brightened the features of the best sort of 
peo]^ 1 have seen here.’ Speaking in another letter, 
at Vienna, of some caricatures which had been sent to 
him, he says — ‘ I laughed nivself black in the face at 
the “ Sfiaver and the 5Aar»««j;’^and my German servants, 
who had never heard the vulgar sound of a loud laugh, 
ran into the room to see what the deuce bad befallen 
i his excellency. You must know that we never laugh 
I here beyond a gentle simper that dimples the cheek, 
i unless when a grandee or a dear creature happens to be 
i immoderately witty, and then we indulge them with a 
flying titter. They say through Europe that John Bull 
is a grave, morose fellow ; but hang me if John does not 
shake his fat sides with ten times the glee that I ever 
saw since T left him I ’ On another point he compli- 
ments England with, wc think, even greater truth— it 
is in speaking of what is to be done with the rebclUouR i 
Americans ‘ If I hear of a half meavirc in the next six 
mouths, I shall be sorry for it ; if I could hear of a cruel 
one, I should be still more so. But there is at bottom 
in John Bull and till bis children an innate principle of 
humanity which no other nation under the snn^ can 
boast of. John Bull can quarrel and box with Ilia *own 
brother, and give or take a black eye with everj" ex- 
ertion of his liot-headedness ; but to shake hands and 
! he friends again, witlmut the smallest reninrint of ran- 
cour, is a species of benevolence which, as far as I 
know, belongs to John exclusively, and I love him for it 
most cordially.* 

Onr space forbids us to dilate farther on the merits 
of tins charming book, except to remark that the 
editress, a daughter of the hero, has in general per- 
formed her task with great judgment, and in a spirit of 
sympathy' which pleases without ever being offensive. 
But before concluding, we would make room for a cu- 
rious anecdote of Charles Fox. ‘ He was under a neces- 
sity of staking L.2000 at Newmarket last Monday for 
some matches that were to be run that day. The twelve 
tribes of Israel were all tried, but their hearts were 
uncircumcised and hard, and he could not raise a 
single guinea. He declared this at White’s and Al- 
luack’s on the preceding Friday night ; he seriously 
offered LrCOOO at the end of six months for an imme- 
diate Bupply-of L.3000 ; and at last, thinking himself 
sure of winning his matches, he offered L.500 for the 
loan of L.2000 till the following Tuesday night No 
offers would tempt his friends, nor soften the hard 
lieorts of the Jews ; and poor Charles was in the last 
! stage of distress. In this situation, with five guineas, 
his whole fortune, in his pocket, he came into White’s 
nil hour before dinner on Saturday ; there he found 
rinrry Cavendish (the House of Commons note-writer), 
with whom he began to play billiards for a guinea ; and 
having a run of luck, he won, with the, assistappe of 
some bets, eighty -five guineas; which enabled Win to 
go to Almack^s at night, where, without losing one cast, 
he won L.3000 1 His good fortune then left him, and 
he lost back L.70p; but be cut at three o’clock in the 
morning with L.2300, which, enabled him to make his 
stakes at Newmarket. All this I kno v/ to be exactly 

I ' e An entertalmnent after a funend. ' * 


true. I have not heard what he did at Newmarket, but 
I will venture to pronounce that no lord of the trea- 
sury ever had such a practical knowledge of etroulaHortt 
nor such extensive dealings with the monied interest of 
this country. If he escapes a pistol in a gloomy hour, 
when the ways and means are desperate, what has not 
this country to expect when ho is at the head of its 
finances!’ 


THE THRUSH. | 

‘ Light-hearted herald of the eoming Bpring I 
To Fancy’* oar, whose wildiy-warbling strains 
Speak of freah foliage, emerald-tinted plnins, . I 

And flowers that all around sweet odours fling : « 

Of those— yen, more tlian thc-so-^thy glad notes bring 
Fair pinmisc ; for they tell of azure skies. 

Bright days, soft breezes, oiid the melodies 
Of birds and rills, and inseots' tromnlons wing. 

To him whose healthful frtuno and gludsoine breai-t 
Are ^et unscathed by withering care or pain, 

Th^hanting seems to say, that ho again 
vernal Joys and pleasures blest. 

Butti^he victim of disease nr grief 
Thy Bplrit-Bootbing talc brings small rolief !’ 

Rlkasant memories of bygone days are said to be a 
source of vigour to the mind — a well of contentment to 
their possessor. Ho who, when called upon to buffet 
with the world, can revive a bright thought, a gladsome 
association, feels that life is not altogether vexation of 
spirit — that it has some animating impulses. Anioiig 
pleasant reminiscences, few are more welcome than 
those connected with natural objects ; and many, now 
the denizens of populous towns, will recall a time when 
the music of birds afforded full scope to all their powers 
of enjoyment. Such at least will not be reluctant to 
refresh their memory — 

* Hear Imw the buehes echo I by my life, 

TboHC birds have joyful tlioiights. Think you they sing, 

Like poefa, from the vanity of song ? 

Ur have they any Hense of why they sing ? 

And would they praise the lieuvens for what they liavo ?* 

Of all tlie * messengers of spring/ the thrush is one of 
the earliest to comniiinicnte his jojfful thoughts in most 
musical language. Ornithologists describe twenty varie- 
ties of this bird proper to Europe, of which seven, and at 
times eight, arc found in this country, comprehending 
the water and ring ouzel ; the song and misseUtlinish ; 
the blackbird, redwing, and fieldfare : it is chiefly, how- 
ever, to two of the number that wd shall confine our 
attention. On the continent the song and niisscl-thrurii 
are migratory, in common with the fieldfare and red- 
wing; but in England they remain the whole year, 
giving us music when otherwise not a note would he 
heard. The song- thrush {Turdm nmsievs), or tlirostle, 
breeds three times in the season — in April, May, and 
June; but the first brood is considered the best.. The 
nest is constructed of moss and vegetable fibres, lined 
with a cement of cow-dung and decayed wood, of so 
firm a texture as to hold water. The birds pair at the 
end of wdnter, and maintain their union for a long 
period with great fidelity. They arc of a shy and soli- 
tary habit, and for this reason generally avoid open 
districts, preferring thick hedgerows, copses, and woods. 
Most commonly the nest is placed high up in the fork 
of a tree ; yet, as has been remarked of even the wildest 
birds, a degree of tameness is induced by the season of 
nidification, and thnishcs will then build near to public 
thoroughfares or human habitations, and several in- 
stances are on record of the nest being constructed 
within the house. A pair once built in Gray’s Inn 
gardens but a few feet above the ground ; and though 
close to a much-frequented thoroughfare, were appa- 
rently undisturbed by the busy traffic. Unfortunately, 
one day while the female was sitting, a cat climbed up 
and killed her. An ' interesting account is given in 
’Loudon’s Magazine’ of the constructive process as ex- 
: hibited by two thrushes, who mgdo their neat between 
the teeth of harrows laid up on the beams of a shed at : 

I FitleB8ie,~Fife8hire, where several wrights were at work \ 



mtking' a thrafhiiig-niiiolune. The birds were first 
bbrervod about seren o^etock in Ibe and from 

the forward state of the nesti most have begun by peep 
of day. At noon they began to. carry mud for plaster- 
ing the inside, and before sunset, one of them was-seen 
sitting, while the other continued the work of finishing 
the structure: the hen had been compelled to deposit 
an egg before the whole of the inside was plastered. 
When this was complete, the male took his share in 
the task of inoubation, but for a shorter time than his 
mote, whom he was often seen to feed. Otlier eggs 
were laid, and the whole hatched in thirteen days. The 
old birds remored the empty shells, and fed the young 
brood on crushed snails, worms, and hutterfiies. As the 
demand for food increased, the activity of the parents 
became incessant ; they were perpetually on the wing. 
One Sunday, in the absence of the workmen, a prowling 
boy discovered and made a prize of the nest. The 
honest Pifesliiro artisan, who had watched the pro- 
ceedings with mucli interest, related that ‘ the parents 
mourned about for twa days : maistly the hen ; and he 
himself couldna weel settle to his work for an hour 
or twa, being neither to baud nor to bind, he was siie 
I mad at the illdeedy laddie.’ 

The thrush has a bright and piercing eye, yet it is said 
to be rather a silly bird, avoiding only the most obvious 
dangers, and easily captured by means of springes or the 
pipe. It has been known to lay its eggs in the place 
from which its nest had been stolen tlie day before. 
Thrushes are, however, more intelligent tlian many of 
their congeners : they quickly learn to feed themselves. 
A young one shut up with a blackbird soon acquired 
the power of satisfying its own wants, and fed its com- 
panion, which otherwise would have died of starvation ; 
and a similar case occurred where a newly-hatched 
thrush became nurse to a cuckoo, and laboured unceas- 
ingly to satisfy the larger bird's voracious appetite. 

Wherever known, the thrush is celebrated for its 
song. The Germans call it equivalent to 

our song-thrush or throstle. By many persons it is 
considered as the most musical of British birds. It 
commences so early in the season, as to be often heard 
Binging while the ground is covered with frost and 
snow. Perched on the top of a high tree, it will sing 
for two or three hours together, repeating a number of 
short passages, which in numerous instances are beauti- 
fully true to the chromatic scale. In fact, scarcely ex- 
cepting the nightingale, its notes are more varied than 
those of any other songster of this country. Like the 
nightingale, too, it is endued with the emulous spirit. 
A thrush had for a long time frequented a garden in 
Sussex, where its copious song obtained willing admira- 
tion : one day it was seen to fall suddenly in the midst 
of its exertions, and on being picked up, was found 
dead from tlie rupture of a bloodvessel In May, the 
thrush has often been heard singing after dark, and 
again before two o’clock the next morning : it sings also 
upon the nest Grahame conveys these characteristics 
in pleasing verse 

* Tlie thrush’s song 

Is varied as his plumes ; and as his plumes 
Blend beauteous, eaoh with each, so ruu hfs notes, 

Smoothly, with many a happy rise and fall. 

Sometimes below the no vor-f nd Ing leaves 
Of ivy close, that overtwisting hinds 
Somo riven rock, or nodding castle wall, 

Securely there the dam sits all day long ; 

While from the adverse bank, on topmost shoot 
Of odour-breatliing birch, her mate’s blithe chant 
, Cheers her pent hours, and makes the wild wood ring.* 

The truthfulness of the poet’s description will be recog- 
ni^ by all who are acquainted with its subject. There 
is spniething peculiarly English and inspiriting in the 
song of the thrush, es^^ially when heard in the silence 
of early morn or evening twilight, and the thoughtful 
Usten^ will assent to Wordsworth’s sentiment— 

'■ * And hatk ! how blithe the throstle sings I 
no, :t(M, is no meaii preacher.’ 

Nor are we without evidence tu to the quality of the 


warbler’s voice ; for Browne, describing a bird’s concert 
in his * Pastorals,* says— 

The thrush 

Sang counter-tenor sweetly in a bush.* 

The food of thrushes consists of berries, worms, in- 
sects, snails, and they exliibit extraordinary skill in 
breaking the shells of the latter; besides which, the 
fact of their breaking the hard shells of periwinkles 
and whelks in order to devour the occupant, is well 
authenticated. This habit of the birds renders them 
particularly useful in a garden, where they hunt for 
snails and worms with knowing perseverance. * Watch 
an old thrush,’ observes Stanley, * pounce down upon a 
lawn moistened with dew or rain. At first he stands 
motionless, apparently thinking of nothing at all — ^lils 
eye vacant, or with unmeaning gaze. Suddenly he 
cocks his ear on one side, makes a glancing sort of dart 
with liis head and neck, gives perhaps one or twoHops, 
and tlien stops again listening attentively, and his eyes 
glistening with attention and animation. His beak 
almost touches the ground — he draws hack his head as 
if to make a determined peck. Again he pauses — 
listens again — hops perhaps once or twice, scarcely 
moving his position, and pecks smartly on the sod; 
then is once more motionless as a stuffed bird. But he 
knows well what he is about; for after another mo- 
ment’s pause, having ascertained that all is right, he 
peeks away with might and main, and soon draws out 
a fine worm, wliich his keen sense of hearing had in- 
formed him was not far oil', and which his hops and 
previous peckings hud attracted to the surface to escape 
the approach of what the poor worm thought might be 
his underground enemy— the mole.’ 

Doubtless what ji^ave been considered as mischievous 
and destructive propensities on the part of the thrush, 
would be proved, on correct observation — as in the case ’ 
of most other birds — to be rather a persevering and 
beneficial warfare against the countless tribes of minov 
hurifiil creatures. At all events we may afford to listen 
to their expostulation, as stated in ’Jennings’s Orni- 
thology — 

* How is it that the good wo do 
Is kept most carefully from view ? 

We hoar not of the many seeds 
Which we devour of noxious weeds; 

Of worms und grubs, dostructivu things, 

That c.ich of 118 his offspring brings. 

Wliat though we snatch a feed of corn 
Or ere it’s safe in yonder barn. 

Yet is there not enough beside 
For Ai A N and bis consuiniuate pride ? * 

The different kinds of thrushes ivere greatly esteemed 
by Hhe Itomans, who kept thousands of these birds, 
together with quails and ortolans, in huge aviaries or 
voieries, where they were fatted for sale. These struc- 
tures were traversed by numerous perclies, and trees 
and turf so disposed about them, as to cheat the cap- 
tives into a belief that they were in their native woods ; 
and a small clear stream of water was constantly run- 
ning in a channel along the floor, to furnish the means 
of drinking and bathing. Tlie fumed Lucullus had one 
of these aviaries so constructed with glazed sides around 
a dining-hall, that his guests could see flying about in 
their natural state the same kinds of birds as those 
eaten at the extravagant repasts. The stock of thrushes 
was kept up by renewed captures, as it is said they 
did not lay while imprisoned. They yielded, how- 
ever, a large profit to tlieir owners, tne demand being 
such for the luxurious Teasts of the Romans, that 
Is, 3d. each was a common price for the birds. Mar- 
tial gives the first place among meats to the flesh of 
thrushes; and on account of the succulence of their 
flesh, the songsters were often used in the stuffing of 
roasted pigs, a dish greatly relished by the imperial 
citizens. Tiberius once gave 40,000 sesterces to a 
writer who had composed a dialogue in which a mush- 
room, becafico, oyster, and thrush contended for the 
pre-eminence. According to Pliny, a tfarui^ roasted 
with myrtle berries was a specific for dysentery; ma« 
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ceratod two days in vinegar, the flesh vras adminis* 
tered as a cure for the plague; while the gall was 
held to be remedial in wliite leprosy and skin diseases 
generally. But to quit these lUedicinal errors, it is 
Certain that, for persons of weakened digestion, the 
flesh of thrushes, including the fieldfare and redwing, 
is particularly restorative, as conveying stimulating and 
exciting properties into the system in a small volume. 

Thruslies are found all over Europe, but appear to 
be most abundant in northern countries, not except- 
ing Lapland and Siberia. They are so numerous in 
Poland, as to be exported in boat-loads at a time from 
certain provinces of that country. They migrate on 
the approach of winter, and arrive in vast numbers 
on the southern shore of the Baltic. Klein states that 
90,000 pairs are consumed annually in the city of 
Dantzic! They swarm also in the forests of .Silesia, 
and Ihrnish the inhabitants with an ample supply of 
food from one season to another ; it being the custom 
to preserve the birds, partly roasted, in vinegar. In 
Franco and Germany the bird is called tlie wine-thrush, 
on account of its frequenting the vineyards, and devour- 
ing large quantities of grapes during ventiftngc, or the 
grape-harvest. It speedily becomes fat, and is much 
sought after at this season. At times, indeed, it appears 
to be intoxicated with the luscious food, a phenomenon 
which in Bourgogne and other places has given rise to 
i the phrase * drunk as a thrush.’ 

According to Bechstein, the thrush requires a large 
cage, on account of its vivacity, and is best provided 
for when at one end of a room enclosed by a screen of 
wires. In this way it will live for ten or twelve years. 
Sonnini mentions one belonging to a lady that lived for 
eight years, and in each year consum%l fifty-two pounds 
of bread-crumbs mixed with rape-seed. This bird had 
learned to whistle several airs in a very agreeable man- 
ner ; it was subject to ocnasion.al fits of gout, and at 
last died from accident. The writer first quoted says 
that tlie best method of catching a fine male is to use 
a percli with a limed twig: water-traps are also em- 
ployed in September and October, as the birds delight 
in bathing. ‘When they enter the water, haste must 
he .avoided, because they like to bathe in company, and 
assemble sometimes to the number of ten or twelve at 
once, by means of n particular call. The first which 
finds a convenient stream, and wishes to go to it, cries 
in a tone of surprise or joy— sik, siki, ime, tsac, 
isac ; immediately all the neighbourhood reply together, 
and repair to the place ; they enter the bath, however, 
with much circumspection, and seldom venture till they 
have seen a redbreast bathe without danger; but the 
first which ventures is soon followed by the others, and 
if the place is not large enough to accommodate all the 
bathers,, they begin to quarrel.’ 

The habits of the missel-thrush {Tivrdus viscivorus) 
arc very similar to those of the soug-thrush ; it is, how- 
ever, bolder, and less easily snored. This bird, it is 
said, is so named because it * missels’ or soils its feet 
with the viscid slimy juice of mistletoe berries, on which 
it occasionally feeds. But figs and olives, bccchmast, 
juniper and ivy berries, are much sought after by the 
bird iu their respective climates ; and in winter it eats 
holly berries ; and selecting a particular t(ee, contends 
resolutely for exclusive possession. The inissel-thrusli 
builds in lofty Bituations, and is equally early with the 
Tiirdus musiom in commencing its song. Although skid 
by some to be a mere repeater of four set notes, its song 
is very musical ; and even in tlie stormy gales of March 
it may be heard piping away for hours at a time. Thirty 
years ago, this bird was not to bo found in Ayrshire ; 
but from some unexplained causciit is now common 
in that county, where its song is considered a sure 
presage of a fall in the barometer. This supposed pre- 
dictive facuity has obtained for it the name of * Storm- 
cock, ’and, as a writer observes in tiie * Journal of a 
Naturalist,’, not without reason ; for * the approach of a 
sleety snow- ptorm^ following a deceitful gleam in 
spring, is always announeed to us by the loud uutuneful 


I voice of the missel-thrush, as it takes its stand OH some 
tall tree, like an enchanter calling up the : gala*' He 
can figlit as well as sing: Le VaiUant says he Oiiee 
saw an osprey vanquished by ten missel-thrusfaei iii 
the neighbonrhood of Paris; and Gilbert White states 
that ‘ the Welsh call it pen y llwyn^ “ the head or master 
of the coppice ” He suffers no magpie, jay, or blackbird 
to enter the garden where he haunts ; and is for the time 
a good guard to the new-sown legiimens. In general, 
he is very successful in the defence of his family. But 
once I observed in my garden that several magpies came 
determined to storm the nest of a missel-thrush : the 
parents defended their mansion with great vigour, and 
fought resolutely pro aris ct focis: but numbers at last I 
prevailed ; they tore the nest to pieces, and swallowcil " i 
the young alive.’ There is a variety in the United | 
States known as the wood-thrush {Turdm melodiut)^ i 
which possesses many qualities in common with the i 
Europetin tribes, and is an interesting exception to 
the gene^v unmusical denizens of American forests, j 
*The prdlm to its song,’ observes Nuttall, * resembles I 
almost the (ifoble-tonguing of the ilute, blended with a I 
tinkling, shrill, and Bolcinn warble, which re-echoes j 
from his solitary retreat like the dirge of some sad 
recluse, who shuns the busy haunts of life. The whole 
air consists usually of four parts or bars, which succeed 
ill deliberate time, and finally blend together in impres- 
sive and soothing harmony, becoming more mellow and 
sweet at every repetition. Rival performers seem to 
challenge each other from various parts of the wood, 
vying ior the favour of their mates, with sympathetic 
responses and softer tones ; and some, waging a jealous 
strife, terminate the warm dispute by an appeal to com- 
bat and violence. ... In dark and gloomy weather, \ 
when other birds are sheltered and silent, the clear | 

notes of the wood-thrush are heard through the dropping | 
woods from dawn to dusk ; so that the sadder the day, i 
the sweeter and more constant is his song.* i 

AVitli his loving spirit and truthful ear for natural j 
music, old Izaak Walton could well appreciate the i 
‘ throssel’s’ melody ; and he expatiates on it eloquently, | 
yet reverently. And liere, with a sonnet to the wcl- j 
come vocalist, we may appropriately bring our jottings ! 
to a close 

* A fluto-likc m(<lo(ly is thine, oh thrash ! j 

Full of rich caduiices, and clear and deep; | 

Upon tlte sense it coiiietli like u frush I 

Uf ])orfiime stolen by tlie windH that sweep 
Whore spice-isles gem the bosom of the deep. 

At early morn, and ’mid the ovc-tido's hush, 

Pouring lliy mellow miifiic?, thou dost poop 
From out the lilac-tree or hawthorn bush. 

I love thee for the love thou benr’ist the lowly : 

The cottage garden is thy favourite haunt ; | 

And in those hours so calm, so pure, so lioly, 

It ever is thy pleasure forth to chant 
Those blithsome pieans, secMiifng, as it wore, j 

Thy wish to make all happy dwelling there.’ ! 

- . ■ , , ! i 

SKETCIIKS OF THE HISTOIIY OF EDUCATION* !i • 

C091EN11JS. ; 

None of the early reformers of education is entitled 
to more notice than John Amos Comeuius, who was 
born at Comnia, in Moravia, in 1.592. His parents | 
belonged to the sect of the Moravian brethren^ and he 
himself was pastor at Fulnek, the head - quarters of 
that body, until driven from his native country by the 
imperial edict of 1624, exiling all Protestant clergy- 
men. From that period ho led a wandering lifo 
Sought after by the governments of England, Sweden, 
and Transylvania, to assist in the reform of education, 
lie passed some time in each of those countries ; and 
driven from several of the stations at which lie had | 
settled by the ravages of the war which then dcso- i 
lated Europe, he at last found refuge in Holland, ; 

♦ The proofing article under this head appeared in No. S03, 
containing im aooount of Uie Oduoational views of llatich. 





dltid ftt Amsterdam in 1671. At an early ^ 
dedicated himself to the improvement of education ; 
and during the whole of his long and anxious life, in 
spite of ail the losses and disappointments to which he 
was subjected, he laboured for this darling object He 
was not one of those who content themselves with par- 
tial attempts at improvement, and seek for a complete 
remedy by opposing or advocating this .or that par- 
ticular method ; but he was, in the best sense of the 
word^ universal ; and yet, with this universality, he was 
not superficial, but .strove for an absolute and radical 
reform. * All,’ says he, ‘must be educated; rich and 
poor, boys and girls ; and all must learn everything. 
Hot that each of them can be grounded in every science ; 
but all — since it is the mission of all to he not merely 
spectators, but actors in this world — must be taught to 
mark the reasons, relations^ and objects of everything 
of importance. At present wo never teach realities, 
but instead of them, spend fifteen or twenty years in 
teaching Latin, and yet make nothing of it.’ Comenius’s 
principle was, that all useful knowledge was to be im- 
parted to his scholars; but then he was not to' follow 
i the system of the generality of the teachers of his time, 

I who graft in plants instead of sowing the seeds pf 
' plants ; and instead of giving their pupils simple prin- 
I ciples, carry them at once into a chaos of books and 
I perplexing exercises. , 

His abstract theory of instruction is as follows * We 
must first exercise the senses, then the memory, there- 
after the understanding, last of all the judgment. For 
knowledge begins with the appreciation by the senses, 
which, through the imagination, is borne in upon the ’ 
memory ; then the understanding, by a process of in- 
duction applied to tlie observation of individual objects, 
realises universal truths, and finally certain knowledge 
results from the judgment exercised upon that which 
is suflioiently understood. Hothiug, therefore, is to be 
taught by rote which has not been thoroughly com- 
prehended. That which is appreciated by the senses 
sticks fastest to the memoiy% and therefore the use of 
pictures is much to be recommended. Oh the same 
principle every branch of knowledge is to be taught by 
actual practice : the art of writing, by practice in writ- 
ing ; singing, by practice in singing, &o. The master 
must commence by giving a specimen for imitation by 
the pupil, without wearying him by theoretical instruc- 
tions.’ 

In the same style Comenius, as a true disciple of 
Bacon, goes on to enlarge upon the inutility of merely 
theoretical study. * For,’ says he, * do we not dwell, as 
our first parents did, in the garden of nature ? Why, 
then, should we not make use of our eyes, and ears, and 
noses, as they did? Why should we seek for a know- 
ledge of the works of nature by means of other teachers 
than our own senses? Why should wo not, instead of 
dead books, open the living volume of nature, in which 
there is far more to observe than any books can repeat 
to us, whjlst the very observation brings of itself more 
delight and richer fruit than is to be found in them. 
The schools formerly did little more than teach the 
ptt^i, fable, to dress himself in bor- 

TOwid feathers. They showed him, not things them- 
themselves, but imparted to him 
what wiEia thought or said of the same by this man 
or the other, so tot the proof of the greatest learn- 
ing Vriu to to remember the contradictory 

opinions authors on various subjects. In 

this ^^y JiHpi to pass that the greater number did 
nothiniili^S^ah eacthuit certain phrases, sentences, 


and opinions out of various authors, and string them 
together like a piece of patchwork . . . . Man should 
seek for knowledge not from books, but from observa'^ 
tion of the heavens and the earth, trees and plants — 
that is to say, he must know and inform himself about 
things themselves, and nof Merely learn what others say 
of them. Instruction must not commence by a verbiu 
exposition of things, but by a visual observation of 
them ; and then, o&r the inspection of the thing itself, 
the verbal exposition should follow. He who has once 
seen a body dissected, will understand the anatomy of 
the human body far better than he who has read the 
most admirable treatises on anatomy without dissec- 
tion.’ 

With these views, Comenius began with education 
at the very beginning, dividing his course of instruction 
into three stages, of which the first was the mother- 
school — that is, the education at the mother’s knee. 
During this period the child is to be instructed in the 
first principles of morals and religion. Many rules are 
kid down as to diet, exercise, &c. ; and he is to com- 
mence his study of the sciences—as, for instance, astro- 
notv.y — by being taught the names of the sun and stars, 
and being led to observe the increase and decrease of 
I the moon ; and geography begins with an acquaintance 
with the localities of the house, the roads, and the fields, 

&c. At six years old the child is taken to the German 
school, for the mother-tongue is to be taught before 
adventuring on any other. Here he is taught to read, 
write, reckon, and the elements of general history. The 
school^^ to be divided into six classes, for each of which 
a class-book in the mother- tongue is to be provided. 
From this the pupil rises to the Latin school, where he 
is instructed in grammar, physics, mathematics, di^i- 
lectics, &c., and so on to the highest branches of learn- 
ing. 

Comenius’s principle, then, was — ^literally, and only too 
literally— that everytliing within the circle of human 
knowledge was to be brought under the view of liis ! 
pupils. Education was not to he restricted, ns formerly, 
to the learning of certain languages and sciences, but j 
M^as to be extended to a comprehensive survey of all ! 
that is, and passes around us, to an acquaintance with 
the habits and customs of men, their occupations and 
trades, natural and mental science. Thus, also, his 
system embraced the training of the body as well as the 
mind, the moral as well as the intellectual faculties. 

As a specimen of the universality of his views, it may 
be mentioned that his academical plan included the 
supervision of the sports of the pupils, and tliat a cer- 
tain time in each week was set apart for the reading of ^ 
the public journals, in order to impart a knowledge of 
what w'as passing in the political world. 

Tlie reader will now have a general idea of what 
Comenius meant when he said that everything ought i 
to 1)0 taught, and to be taught by experiment ; but the 
best mode of conveying a thorough understanding of ; 
his system will be to give a short account of some of 
the many books composed by him for the use of i 
schools. The fundamental principle of these books j 
is, that the learning of languages, esi^cially of Latin, '| 
should go hand in hand with the teaching of things as | j 
designed and explained by means of the language. * The i j 
schools,* says he, * procera on an erroneous princi])le in j I 
teaching language first, and then proceeding to things ; ! 
the pupils are busied for several years with the study || 
of language and the knowledge thereto appertaining, | 
and then for the first time they are presented with 
realities, such as mathematics, physics, &c. And yet | 
things are the substance, words only the accident— 
things are the body, words the clothing. Things and i 
words should therefore be taught at the same time ; but | 
things above all, as being the object of the understand-* i 
log and the language.* And he then proceeds, almost 
in Batfeh’s words * In teaching language, it is wrong 
to commence with the grammar, instead of beginning 
with some author or schoolbook, since the book furnishes 
the material of the language, and the form will be sup- 
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plied by the grammar. So examples must precede ab- 
stract rules, and in all cases the matter the form. The 
proper plan, then, is to present pupils with a cyclopscdia, 
as it were, of things to be taught, which is to be gradu- 
ally rendered more and more extensive *, and every lan- 
guage, art, and science is first to be learned according 
to its simplest rudiments, and then more fully by means 
of rules and examples, all exceptions being systemati- 
cally adduced.’ The last sentence expresses the object 
which Comenius proposed to himself in all his works ; 
an object which, he says unreasonably enough, cannot 
be obtained by reading the classics, since they do not 
treat’ of all subjects. His own works were, in fact, 
Latin phrase-books, containing, in encyclopaedic arrange- 
ment, the terms and principles of the various branches 
of knowledge as then understood. Tiic first of these 
in the order of publication was the * Januan Rcscratse 
but lie afterwards produced an amended edition of it, 
making it the second of his course. This course com- 
menced with the * Januie Keseratm Vestibulum,’ which 
was intended as a class-book for the lowest class of the 
school organized by ConicniiisatTatah in Transylvania. 
In the ‘ Vestibulura,’ to use his own qufiint words, the 
foundations of language arc laid down ; in the * Janine’ 
the essential parts of the building are erected ; in the 
j * Atrium’ tlie ornamental portions arc added; and the 
i scholar may then enter the palace of authors — tliat is, 
i betake himself to the authors themselves. The * Ves- 
; tibuliim’ commences with the consideration of things 
individually, substantives alone being introduced — as, 
for instifince, *the elements are, fire, air, water, earth. 
In the sky arc the heavenly bodies, from which pro- 
ceed heat and cold. The heavenly bodies are, the sun, 
moon, and stars. la the sun is liglj^; without light 
there is darkness,’ &c. ; and so on through trees, ani- 
mals, man and his occupations. We then come to the 
qualities of tilings, and are presented with adjectives. 

* The sun is bright or obscure ; the moon full moon or 
half moon,’ Ac. We then go on to pronouns and verbs 
— as * everything can be or do something. The action 
of God Is to create, to sustain,’ Ac. Then follow the 
various actings of man by the members of his body, his 
mind, and so iVirth. In the same manner the author 
pursues his way through all the various parts of speech. 
The ‘Vestibulum’ was accompanied by anidinientary 
grammar, and a glossary of the whole of the words con- 
tained in the text. 

The ‘ Januas,’ in the first edition, was a phrase-book, 
consisting of one thousand Latin sentences on all sub- 
jects, beginning with the creation of the world, and 
concluding with a chapter on angels. The second 

* Janusc ’ was a more complicated work, consisting of three 
parts. Of these, the first is an etymological lexicon, 
arranged according to the roots, so as still to keep up 
the connection between words and facts, in the follow- 
ing manner: — *Fin-\sAt omnia, et ostendit rei-em; 
h. e., alem causam. De-ibus agrorum saepe sunt lites, 
qnas-itor de-it.* That is, /'inis, the end ; ftnitj finishes 
all things, and shows finem^ the end of the thing; A.c., 
finalem, the final cause. With regard to finilnis, the 
boundaries of fields, there are often disputes, which 
Jinitort the surveyor, defimt, defines. In this way the 
pupil goes over about 2500 roots, together with the 
words derived from and compounded with them, and 
the rules of derivation and composition are then given. 
This is followed by a grammar; and lastly by the teat, 
which is the same as that of the * Janusc’ in the first 
edition, though much enlarged. * 

The * Atrium’ also consists of three parts, beginning 
with pnmmar, which Comenius defines as the art of 
speaking elegantly; and the treatise relates, in fact, 
rather to what is generally styled rhetoric, than to strict 
grammar. This lit followed by the text and lexicon. 
These tbrde works were intended to be class-books of 
the three lowest classes in the Latin school, after com- 
pleting which, the pupils were to Intake f 'emselvcs ta 
the reading of the dassics, and a more extended course 
of study. , 


Besides these works, which we have subjected to 
special consideration, as containing a regular course of* 
school-instruction, Comenius was the author of many 
and elaborate treatises, all tending to the development 
of his one great idea— a system of pansophistic, or uni- 
versal education. Of all his productions, however, the 
* Orbis Rictus,* that which he perhaps considered, on its 
philosophical merits, of least value, is the one by which 
his nam|i is best and most advantageously known. It 
is similar in its general method to tho \TanucD,’ but 
with this most important addition, that it is profusely 
adorned with pictures illustrative of the subjects treated. 
Comenius had long felt that the want of pictures was 
a serious defect in his books. His principle b(dng, that 
instruction must proceed on the basis of nctual practice 
and personal appreciation, it followed that where this 
could not be obtained, the want could only he supplied 
by visible representations. Comenius saw that the 
teaching realities by n scries of barren descriptions, 
devoid of th|^ which could make them best appreciable 
by his pupppyjiras little better than the verbal realism 
which he hihUf decried. So strong was his feeling on 
this subject, that lie had made every exertion to get 
illustrations for his previous works ; but in vain ; nor 
was it without great trouble, and much loss of time, 
that he succeeded in supplying this desideratum in the 
‘ Orbis Pic'tiis.* The realisation of Comenius’s groat 
principle, that instruction in things must go hand in 
hand witli in8tru(?t.ion in words— that the knowledge of 
words by themselves is vain — was only promised in the 
‘Januas in the * Orbis Rictui' that promise was ful- 
filled ; and how admirably the work was fitted for its 
purpose, may be inferred from the popularity enjoyed 
by it from its first appearance in 1C 57 up to the pre- 
sent day. The ‘ Orbis Rictus ’ has been translated into 
several languages ; and with many alterations, often no 
amendments, on the quaint force of the original, is still 
a favourite child’s book in Germany. 

It is unnecessary to enter at length on the many 
points on wliich there is a striking similarity between 
the principles of Katich and Comenius : the slightest 
examination will show how close was tlic agreement | 
between them, botli in general views and on special | 
points ; iri none more than on the inexpediency of ! 
harshness, and tlie advantages of rendering instruction | 
agreeable to tlie pupils. There was this additional I 
similarity between them, tliat the principal error into 
which Comenius fell was occasioned by his carrying 
his own principles to excess. We have seen that 
wdiilst altogether averse to the neglect of the mother 
tongue, he insisted on the most thorough study of 
Latin. His object in this seems to have .been a fan- 
tastic idea that Latin mi gilt be made the universal lan- 
guage of the world ; but be this as it may, the rules 
which he lays down, ns those on which language is to 
bo studied, are lost sight of in his Latin phrase-books. 

‘ Latin,’ says he, ‘ must be thoroughly mastered. By 
which, however, I do not mean that every word of the 
language must be known. You may understand Cicero 
thoroughly, and yet not know tlie technical expressions 
of handicraftsmen. Why not ? Because you have not 
visited their w'orkshops. It is not to be expected that 
any one should trouble himself to learn those terms 
in another which he is unacquainted with in his own 
tongue. The meaning, therefore, of a thorough mastery 
of a language in its fullest extent, is to be taken ac- 
cording to the circumstances and necessity of each 
student of it. All must consequently learn the lan- 
guage, so far as common to all who speak it ; hut tho 
physician alone need learn the technical terms of medi- 
cine, the divine the theological.’ But why, then, does 
he object to the classics * that they do not treat of nil 
subjects?’ If they contain all that is requisite for 
learning the language, so far as common to all who 
speak it, is not this sufficient ? Nay, why does not 
Comenins remain true to the correct principle just laid 
down by him in his own books? They are crowded 
witli technical expressions and phrases relating solely 
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to particolar trades and occupational collected with 
incredible trouble, but totally uadtesa. Latin they are 
not, maQy of them being hia own composition, and 
such that, in the general case, the better the Latin 
achelar, the more they would puzzle him. In this way 
nw bne-lialf of the ^Orhis rictus,' so far as Latin 
ia noncerned, is uaeleaB. How, then, did Comeniua fall 
into this eiTor ? Simply by a too literal carrying out 
of his principle of par^lclism between things a^d words. 
The ' Orbia Pictua* was to embrace the univerlal world 
of reality, and accordingly the verbal explanations of 
the pictures must be equally universal. But why should 
he embrace the universal world at all? In attempting 
to force upon the memories of his pupils-— for it could 
be nothing else— a mass of undigested minutias relating 
to every art and science in existence, he was rejecting 
the principle recognised by him in the study of lan- 
guage. Was be not liable to the same objection as that 
urged by him against the former system of instruction, 
that it attempted to plant trees instead of sowing seeds ? 
Pansophistie education, properly so ciiUud, (3onBi8ts not 
in the teaching of everything, but in laying the founda- 
tion for selMnstruction in everything ; and Comenius 
fell into the same error, though in a smaller degree, as 
liatich. 

Allowing all due weight, however, to this failure on 
the part of Comenius in carrying his theory into prac- 
tice, the cause of education is still greatly indebted to 
him. It is not merely that in his works may be found 
the original idea of the elementary school-books of 
Pestalozzi and Basedow^s well ns of almost every one 
of those improved treatises for facilitating instruction 
which issue daily from the press, but that he imparted 
an altogether new view of education to thinking men in 
general. A witty author of the present day sums up 
the instruction to be gained at a modern public school 
thus; — ‘When I left Eton, I could make fifty Latin 
verses in half an hour; 1 could construe without an 
English translation all the easy Latin authors, and 
many of the difficult ones with if,* I could read Greek 
fluently, and even translate it through the medium of 
a Latin version at the bottom of tlie page. I yrm 
thought exceedingly edever, for I ha<l been only eight 
3 'ear 8 in acquiring all this fund of information. As 
1 was never taught n syllable of Englisli during this 
period, and as one learns nothing now-a-days by inspira- 
tion, so of everything which relates to English litera- 
ture, English laws, and English history, you have every 
right to suppose that I was, at the ugc of eighteen, in 
the profoundest ignorance.’ It was of such education 
as this that Comenius first practically showed the fu- 
tility; and it w'us to obviate such miserable waste of 
time as that described above, that be composed his pan- 
sophistic phrase-books. Following in the footsteps of 
his master, he did that for education which llacon had 
done with regard to philosophy in general. At the pre- 
sent day, it is almost impossible to realise tlie difllculties 
which lay in his way, or the vast improvement ofiered 
by these little works, crude and meagre as they w ere, on 
the previous means of tuition. In our present 8ui)er- 
fiuity of illustration, both pictorially and otherwise, we 
smile at the almost unintelligible pictures of the original 
* Orbis Pictus,’ and wonder at tlie anxiety wdiieh its au- 
thor expresses to obtain such blind guides for his pupils; 
and yet there can be no doubt that the appearance of this 
hook forms in itself an era in the history of education. 
;-Let any one — to take the simplest case— but imagine for 
a moment the dilference of the impression which would 
be made on a youthful mind by a picture, however rude, 
olf any animal, and that likely to be produced by the 
./.mbit detailed description, and he will at once see the 
; impoileiLoe of the Baconian principle, imparted by Co- 
meniiHi iA|p e^^ that our own personal experience 
is tlie tru^Ml^nD) of instruction. How great was th^ 
imprflvejflB^^ in his own day, by his exer- 

tions, i|pK^ testimony of his contemporaries. 
Adol|jl^j H ||as8ef profe of mathematics at Hamburg, 
iu Euroi>e the study of a 


better method of instruction is pursued with enthusiasm. 
Had Comenius done nothing iqore than kindle this 
'desire in the public mind, he would' have done enough.’ 



A DAY IN THE GOVERNOR’S HOUSE. 

‘Henceforth,’ says a recent writer, speaking of the 
East, ‘a lovely and stately vision is ever present to 
my mind and my heart ... Mountains, valleys, and 
oceans are now between us, but mental portraiture 
can never be obliterated.* To this I yield a cordial 
assent r for in far more vivid colours thah any other 
scenes of my life are those of a short residence in 
India painted on my memory; Daguerreotyped there 
perhaps by that glorious sun, the remembrance of 
which makes the brightest day of our northern sum- 
mer appear pale and faded. My Easterii home w as 
the governor’s house at Parell, a noble building, origi- 
nally a Portuguese convent, surrounded by the nearest 
likeness to an English park that ever 1 saw in India. 
The chapel of former times has been made a vast 
dining-room ; the chancel a billiard-room — a sad de- 
secration, to which time, how^ever, has reconciled the 
inmates of the dw'elling. Above this transformed church 
a suite of drawing-rooms has , been built, opening into 
lofty stone corridors hung with the painted lamps of 
China. The sleeping apartments are also in suites, and 
to each is attached a sitting-room and baths. The 
jalousied windows of our chambers commanded a fine 
view of the Kandalla Hills; and immediately beneath 
then^ lay the garden, which, though rather quSint and 
formm, was very pretty. In the centre path, opposite 
I the dining-room, stood that loveliest of ornaments, a 
fountain, liavin^, on each side of it one of those tall 
trees, the berries of which are natural castanets, that 
ring most musically in every breeze, bringing to remem- 
brance the singing.tree of the ' Arabian Nights.’ From 
the branches of these leafy musicians a magnificent 
creeper hung in a festoon over the fountain, and the 
sparkling water, playing high above it, left iu its descent 
many u liquid opal on its large white bell -shaped 
flowers. Beyond these Opened a glimpse pf the tank, 
shaded by lofty palms^ 

A day spent in this Eastern dwelling was so dific- 
rent in its routine, its business, and its pleasures, from 
one passed in busy England, tliat a sketch of the * say - 
ings and doings’ of four-and-twenty hours there may 
not be void of interest to those who know little of the 
detail of Oriental life; iu which ‘the golden hours’ 
glide by in such a sweet monotonv, that a picture of 
one day would image forth nearly all the year’s. 

Very regularly, at five o’clock every morning, the 
crows awake, and by their discordant matins eflcc- 
tually banish sleep; a very unromantic ending to 
pleasant dreams ; but the freshness of the morning 
air stealing through the jalousies atones for the un- 
gracious noise. Those of our household who rode or 
walked early then prepared for their excursion;, for 
myself, 1 preferred the ‘between sleeping and waking’ 
of the coolest hour of the day, except on a few occa- 
sions, M'hen I was tempted to sketch by starlight. Gra- 
dually this half sleep is disturbed by the low plashing 
of water, as tlie bearers commence filling the l^th ; an 
employment of some duration, as it is eflected by bring- 
ing tlie water in jars called chatties up several flights 
o& stairs. The bath is undoubtedly the greatest luxury 
of the East : one lingers in it as long as possible, for 
the toilet which folio vfs is in the beat a weary task; 
though, on returning to tlie slei^ping-room, the refresh- 
ment of a cup of tea and biscuit is always presented 
to the bather. On issuing from our chamber, we were 
greeted in the long ednidor beyond it by the assembled 
servants, who had passed the night thero^the bead- 
servants,. the seapoy, the bearers, and a gai^ener ; the 
lost of whom held on a salver his fragrant moraing 
pflbring of a bouquet of red roses, tied round a stibk to 
preserve them from the waripth of the hand, and batlied 
m rose-water to increase their freshness. Tills pretty 



gif!;' IB offered with a profound salaam, and a grace 
which is appareutlj the inheritance of the children of 
the East. 

The corri^pr we traversed was a gallery open on one 
side with jalousies; on the opposite ivall hung some 
pictures, on which, from the train of thought they i 
awoke, I could never gaze without feeling touched. 
They were views of Scotland, and a faded likeness 
of Kiel Qow, memorials of the patriotic feelings of 
a former and Scotch governor. But the climate of 
India is unfriendly to the arts. The monsoon is the 
unsparing enemy of pianos and pictures ; and the 
views of the Falls of the Clyde and Melrose Abbey | 
have become, under its Influence, very ghostly and I 
faded images of the distant scenes they represent 
Nine o’clock brought breakfast, a meal consisting of j 
fish (of which the ponifret is perhaps the best), curry, 
mutton-chops, grilled chickens, eggs, guava-jelly, mar- 
malade, limes, oranges, mangoes, bananas, tea, &c. At , 
its close the servants bring finger-glasses, in which are 
fragrant lime leaves, a delightful addition to the cool 
water they contain. Over the breakfast table a punkah I 
is suspended. As we dispersed to our several morning 
occupations, wo saw a number of horses on the lawn in 
front, led about by the grooms, and adorned with I 
strings of the (^alamata-flower. On inquiry, vfb found I 
that the day was the ‘ festival of horses,’ and that their 
owners were expected to give a buchheesh to the ani- 
mals’ attendants, part of w'hich was devoted to reli- 
gious purposes — if such a term can be applied to a 
heathen sacrifice— and the rest to a grand entertain- 
ment among themselves. 

The governor had retired to his office, whither lie 
was speedily followed by a royal suppliant, whose ap- 
proach excited no small amusement. Wc were standing 
in the drawing-room, when from the grand staircase 
rose the sudden apparition of a couple of large blankets 
held sideways by six bcftrers, so as to form a sort of pas- 
sage. Within this extraordinary veil walked the Eastern 
princess, her tiny and jewelled ankles and naked feet 
being visible below it. She did not deign to take any 
notice of us; but without appearing to observe any 
one in the room, the procession moved slowly and 
solemnly past us, and ascended to the Burra Sahib’s 
apartment. Here, as we afterwards learned, she stepped 
from her screen, and after a speech to the governor, 
informing him that she considered him as a father, 
and his private secretary as her brother, she lifted her 
veil, and displayed the features of an elderly Hindoo 
woman, which arc almost invariably plain even to 
ugliness. The request she came to proffer was, that 
she might marry her minister ; but for certain political 
reasons, the Burra Sahib had the cruelty to refuse her; 
and after trying all kinds of eloquence unavailingly, the 
disappointed lady returned behind her blanket screen, 
and departed in the same singular and solemn state in 
which she had appeared. As strange, or even a stranger 
guest, occupied the remainder of the governor’s morn- 
ing. This was a chief whose mother had vowed before 
his birUi that if Siva granted her a certain prayer, her 
child, when he had attained a'' proper age, should creep 
on his hands and knees to pay his homage to the nearest 
English ruler. The fated period had now arrived, and 
tile involuntary pilgrim, in obedience to his mother’s 
vow, had crawled nearly seven hundred miles, taking 
many weary daya or nights for the journey, and gained 
Parell, his hands and knees tjrn and wounded by his 
terrible toll. I missed seeing him,- and regretted the 
circumstapee much, as such unselfish performance of 
duty gav0 him a strong hold on our interest. 

Tiffen, or luncheon, was ready at half-p^t two, and 
in the profusion and variety of the viands, greatly sur- 
passed the breakfkst. The attendants, who wait behind 
each person’s chidr, are Parsees— the ancient fire-wor- 
shippers, or Ghebers of Persia, who fled from Moham- 
medan persecution to Bombay, and have there risen, 
by their talent and energy, far above the original lords 
of the land. Tifibn is the time when in general* all 


the land. Tifibn is the time when in general* all I sion adopted in them by the Parsce writer. 


the family assemble, and occasional ’vlsitora are . re- 
ceived. It is, I believe, usual for people to take a 
siesta after luncheon; in this Eastern custenii how- 
ever, we did not indulge, but read, played* or worked, 
as in England, till five o’clock, when the carriage w«s 
announced, and we wont for our usual drive. The 
governor’s equipage is always attended by a cavalry 
guard; and on this occasion it was from the Hindoo 
lancers his escort was chosen ; whose slim forms, dark 
complexions, gay uniform, and the fluttering pennon at 
the head of their lances, added greatly to the picturesque 
effect of the runners with gold sticks, and the gaudy 
gorra-wallahs belonging to the turn-out. Our drive was 
either to the esplanade outside the fort, where the regi- 
mental bands generally played, or (as on the day I am 
describing) to the Breach— a broken shore facing the 
setting sun. It was a long and picturesque drive ; the 
road being sometimes bordered by cotton -trees, at 
others winding through cocoa-nut groves, and at inter- 
vals givinsyp view the round towers in which are the 
Parsecs’ nPh^rcs. Here the hateful vultures have 
their haunt, iS(d sometimes swoop low, over the carriage, 
gorged with their foul repast upon the dead ; for on a 
grating upon the top of these towers the Parsee corpse 
is laid to bo devoured by the birds of prey, the bones 
falling through in time, and thus making way for an- 
other body. ‘J'hc Breach is the loveliest spot in Bom- 
bay ; it is a winding shore, on which the waves of the 
Indian Ocean lose themselves amongst small and low 
black rocks. A grove of palm-trees bounds the view 
towards the south ; a Hindoo tbmple towards the north ; 
and on the landward side of the road, black broken 
rocks are crowned by the palmy rene, in whose fan-like 
crown of leaves and branches the bird which, like the 
Parsec, loves the light, hangs her nest with fireflies. 
And here, at sunset, a singular and impressive scene 
presented itself. Our carriage was at first alone, but 
presently several white-robed Parsecs made their ap- 
pearance, and standing in a line on the shore, offered 
their worship to the elements in silence. Then a 
mounted Allgimn gallopped up, and springing from liis 
steed, spread his prayer-carpet, and commenced the 
gesticulations of Mohammedan devotion, laying his 
forehead on the earth. At a little distance, by the way- 
side, a Hindoo knelt in prayer. His altar was a red 
stone with a flag over it. 'J'hc stillness of the hour — 
for not a sound was audible except the dash of the 
waves — added greatly to the interest of the scene ; and 
the carriage was kept stationary hero for some time, 
the gorra-wallahs fanning away the insects from the 
horses till the moon rose, when by its clear pure light 
we drove homewards. 

That evening was to be marked by a display of royal 
favour to the first descendant of Shem who (since 
Saladin !) has received the honour of knighthood. After 
a grand dinner, the governor was to present to Sir Jam- 
setjee Jeejeebhoy, a Parsee, a gold medal set with dia- 
monds, and bearing her Majesty’s likeness, as a present 
from the Queen. The dinner hour vras eight, and the 
party consisted — what would’' people think of such 
a dinner-party at that season? — of eiffAty persons! 
It is the duty of the aides-de-camp to arrange the pre- 
cedefice properly ; and as the Anglo-Indians are some- 
what jealous of the essential privilege of going down 
stairs first, the East India Company have given certain 
rules by which the judgment of the gentlemen of the 
staff is guided : one point being, that all the civil and 
military people of the Company’s service shall precede 
the Queen’s. A dinner at the government house is a 
grand affair. The stairs are of black marble, and on 
each step stand two Hindoo soldiers, each with a drawn 
sword; flowerpots of choice plants being also placed 
near them on the same wide step. Tlie dinner is served • 
in the Bussian fashion : a splendid display of plate, 
fruit, and flowers on the table, and a bill of fare oii 
everybody’s plate, £rom whidi all choose their repast 
These bills of fare kre curious, from the mode of exprea- 
sion adopted in them by thb Forsce writer. After 
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(oi», fish, &c; 'oodc^tai!^ raoit’ genet^lj Arndt aii 
endless list of strangely-spSled disheB ; * j^ldtnpuddhig 


endiesB lUt of strang 


boil* ^ *l)abanRB/^* oeiog almost always Id the cata- 
logue of the ae^nd course. About eighty servants wait 
oa the gdesU at Farell: In private houses it is usual, 
we were told; for the guests tp bring their own attend- 
ants to wait at table. 

When the geutlemeu came into the drawing-room, 
preparations were made for the presentation of the 
medal. A small table, covered with a velvet cushion, 
was brought to the upper end of the principal drawing- 
room, and the governor took his place beside it. The 
Parsee knight was then led forward by the secretaries $ 
he was a tall, fine old man, with a most benevolent ex- 
pression in his dark eyes and on his lofty brow. He 
was dressed in the costume of his nation — a flowing and 
showy-white robe girt round the waist with a rich 
scarlet shawl of Cashmere^ and on his head the stiff 
square cap, covered with deep lilac cotton, v^hioh was 
originally a badge of degradation and inferiority im- 
posed onr his race by the Hindoos (as the yellow cap 
was during the middle ages on the Jews), but is now 
retained by the Ghebers as an honoured memorial of 
their adherence to their ancient faith. The governor 
presented him with the golden gift in the Queen's name, 
informing him that it was a token of her Majesty's 
esteem, and of her sense of tlie munificence he had dis- 
played towards her subjects, he having in tlie course of 
a year bestowed the immense sum of L.9 0,000 in charity 
on Europeans. The Parsee listened with looks of intense 
gratification ; and when the governor ceased speaking, 
drew a paper from his girdle, and read his answer of 
thanks very lntelligibl>\ He was then presented to the 
ladies near him ; and bis little daughter was introduced. 
She was a lovely child, of al)out ten years of age, wear- 
ing a head-dress similar to her father's, and in her nose 
a splendid ring, about the circumference of half-a-crown, 
to which were suspended an emerald and two large 
pearls. This ornament is by no means unbecoming, 
and is equivalent in signtlication to onr wedding-ring. 
We learned, however, that the little Perojeeblioy was 
not betrothed, as is usual at her age, iier father, with 
singular liberality, leaving her the privilege of choosing 
her husband ; but that he judged it expedient to con- 
form to the prejudices of his caste by making her wear 
the nose jewel. Her attire otlicrwise consisted of a 
scarlet satin tunic covered with figured lace, trousers of 
the same materials, a close jacket of dark- blue satin, and 
four necklaces — one of emeralds, another of sapphires, 
and the others of large pearls and diamonds : these 
costly ornaments were valued at L. 10,000, or a lac of 
rupees. The Parsee girls are allowed to mix in society 
till they attain the age of twelve, when they are closely 
shut up in the zenana ; and it is not considered etiquette 
to make even an inquiry after their health of their hus- 
bands. 

Sir Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy owes his immense fortune, 
estimated at L.300,000 a year, solely to his industry 
and energy. He was originally a bottle- 2 (;a//aA or seller 
of bid bottles ; but by carefully husbanding small gains, 
and living frugally, was at last able to speculate in 
opium, and other branches of Oriental trafidc. His com- 
mercial genius directed these speculatious so judiciously, 
that he is now the richest of liis race, and the gold thus 
won is used for the noblest purposes. The sum men- 
tioned above on the authority of the governor, an hos- 
^tfU erected and endowed at his own expense, a causc- 
to unite the islands of Solsctte and Bombay, 
forncierly a dangerous passage—arc but a few public 
i^h^ces of bis beneficence. When he drives out, he 
his: lily's a bag of;)ic€ (halfpence) beside him to throw 
tb ilie poor, and is of course followed by a strange and 
' motiey cr«w. followed the presentation, and^ 

'tenhinatod at by the performance of * God save* 
the Queen.* ; )?W^a’1wked the young Parsee if she would 
like to ' SW replied very quietly, ‘ No : when I 

wish ffjJr doholigi I it myself; I get people 

to dance and 1 wonder the rich English db not 


I so likewise, instead of dancing themselves/ She made 
I the same observation with regard to music, a stretch of 
philosophical contempt for tlie fine arts which we found 
I much more difficult to pardon. At 'deven wo retired 
for the night, passing agfdn through the picture-gallery, 
the fiiOor of which was now partially covered with sleep- 
ing figures, closely muffied in long robes, and extended 
ou mats ; one Parsee boy being distinguished from his 
companions by a floating drapery of silver gauze over 
his head and shoulders. Through the partially-open 
jalousies shoni the lucid stars, looking so clearly bright 
and solemn, that (but for the mosquitoes) one long^ to 
keep a vigil on * the house-top,* and watch tbdr silent 
courses. But the shrill horn of the tiny tormentors 
hovering round us forbade the wish : this is their hour, 
and their reign is a despotic one. No mil^rvel one can- 
not see a feature of the dark visages of the sleepers; 
they are muffied from the burning sting or bite of these 
evil genii, who as effectually destroy repose as if they 
were so many troubled consciences. 

At the end of tbo corridor stood nn unkindled sftigg}% 
or iron basket of charcoal, with a kettle and a fan near 
it, in ease the * ma'am sahibs’ should require tea in tbo 
night; and near it sat our seapoy Juan, a tall graceful 
Hindoo, waiting our coming with his sword beside him, 
before Ik also went to sleep, which he did on the mat 
outside our silken screen. A cup of tea, and a slice of 
bread apd butter, constituted our evening meal, and then 
we prepared for rest. The lamps of cocoa-nut oil were 
placed on the matting; the mosquito net had been al- 
ready let down, us, if kept up after five o’clock, there is a 
chance of a mosquito finding a hiding-place within it. 
The bed itself is raised from the floor, and stands on small 
stone pedestals, Inllowed, and filled with water, to pre- 
vent the ascent of ants or other insects. Getting within 
the mosquito net fntl.¥^be a very rapid achievement, and 
is ciTeoted while tlie ayah waves a large fan round, to 
keep off the tiny fuc ; it is then closely secured, the 
candles extinguished, and all seek repose. This, never- 
theless, is sometimes difficult of attainment, as occasion- 
ally the heat at night is intolerably oppressive, and the 
noises are varied and ceaseless : snakes hiss ; a certain 
unknown insect snores so like a man, that at first 1 
laid the blame of the disturbance on Juan; and the 
jackals that cross over from Elephonta in search of 
prey, utter their shrill wail, which bears a painful 
resemblance to the cry of an infant. Towards midnight, 
lights glancing by tbo palm-trees near the tank, the 
sound of the tom-tom, and of an instrument very like 
a bagpipe, announced a native wedding in the village, 
recalling the beautiful parable of the Bridal Virgins ; 
and before the last shrill tones became inaudible, wo 
were in the land of dreams, gazing on home images, and 
hearing long silent voices ; for in sleep the East and its 
gorgeous visions were invariably forgotten, and we were 
apin in that little northern isle which has no equal 
either in the Western or Eastern world. 

THE DEAF MUSICIAN. 

It was the 20th of March 1827. In the poorly-fiir- 
iiishcd apartment of a small house in Baden in Austria, 
an old man was making preparations for a journey. 
He hastily folded within a knapsack a few changes of 
linen. The weather was cold, the windows were covered 
with hoarfrost, and yet only a few dying embers burned 
upon the hearth. Eil^r the old man’s mind was too 
deeply engrossed to think of feeding the flame, or per- 
haps his scanty resources needed careful husbanding to 
meet the expenses of his approaching journey. 

In truthp^the aspect of the ioom bespoke a state of 
want ratlier than of affluence. A bed with curtains of 
faded green serge, a few antique arm-chairs of varnished 
wood, covered with well-Worn tapestry, a walnut table, 
and a harpsichord, composed its entire furniture. The 
harpsichord was strewed witli music, partly in manu- 
script; and a flying sheet covered with nearly illegible 
notes, and disfigured by numerous erasures, showed 




what had been the old man’s recent emploj^ent. The 
occupier, of this desolate abode was between fifty and 
sixty years of age. His lofty forehead, encircled by 
locks of silver gray, beamed with inteUigence, although 
he appeared bowed down beneath the weight of some 
great auction. A dark fire kiudled in his Imzel eyes, 
and his cheeks, glowing with one bright feverish spot of 
hectic colour, contrasted strangely with the deadly pale- 
ness which overspread the rest of his countenance. 
When the knapsack was made up, the old man ap- 
proached the table, on which lay an open letter, 
stamped with the Vienna postmark. He took it up, 
and stood a while with his eyes fixed on its contents, 
though it only contained these few words : — 

* My dear Uncie-^Pardon me the grief which I am 
occasioning you ; hut implicated in an unhappy trans- 
action, I havo just received an order to quit Vienna, 
whence 1 am commanded for tho future to absent my- 
self. I beseech you to come to my old : you alone can 
save me. Adieu. John.’ 

This letter came from a nephew whom he had brought 
up, and whose disorderly conduct had rendered neces- 
sary the rigorous mandate which now banished him 
I'roni the capital. 

When the old man had perused it once more, he ap- 
peared confirmed in his resolution, and with his knap- 
sack in one hand, and liis walking-stick in the otlier, 
he prepared to set out. Ihit on reacliiug the threshold, 
he turned back, and casting a look of deep regret on 
tills modest asylum, where he had long and happily 
dwelt, he sighed; then, as if attracted by a magic 
charm, he returned to his liarpsicliord, and quickly lay- 
ing down what he held in lus hands, he run his fingers 
over the discoloured notes of the ^strument. His 
gloomy and dejected countenance was gradually lighted 
up with an expression of intense happiness, and a sub- 
lime strain ascended towards Heaven, a fitting hymn 
of praise to tho Almighty. 

As ho plunge^ into these regions of harmony, it 
seemed as if his spirit had bid adieu to earth, and soured 
to the realms above in seareli of consolation. But soon 
all was again silent ; the old man wept ; he heaved a 
deep sigh, and exclaimed—* And to think that 1 can 
hear nothing ! ’ Alas ! ho was deaf. 

The poor pilgrim again took up his staff, and set 
forth on his journey. At the turning of the street, he 
once more looked round on tlie humble dwelling where 
he had passed the last ten years of his life, shut out by 
his infirmity from the sounds of the external world. 
Music for him only existed within the soul. He walked 
on into the country ; for, hv w^ay of husbanding his 
small store, ho was going on foot from Baden to Vienna. 
The evening closed in: the old man stopped before a 
peasant’s cottage. He had presumed too much on his 
strength, having expected, before night closed in, to 
reach Vienna, from which the village of Baden is only 
ten leagues distant. He had walked vigorously, but 
night approached, and he felt his strength failing him. 
He knocked at the door ; a young girl opened it, uskr- 
ing him what he wanted. The old man, who guessed 
her question ftoni the movement of her lips, replied, 
* Ilospitality, my good girl.’ * Come in then : there is al- 
ways a welcomo at my father’s hearth for the benighted 
traveller.’ Thus cordially invited, he entered a large 
room, where the fougal evening repast was smoking 
upon a homely table. A cover was quickly laid for him 
near the father of the family, and he sat down to table 
with the friendly household gfoup. After supper, he 
seated himself in an old leathern arm-chair by the 
chimney-corner : a cheerful fire blazed upon the hearth. 
The mother and daughter cleared the table, whilst the 
father opened an edd harpsichord, and the thtee sons 
took down their instruments which hung against the 
wall. They consisted of an alto, a violoncello, and a 
hautboy. 

The performers attuned their in8trumen^:8, the mother 
and daughter seated themselves with their work near the 
fire, where e. singlle lamp afforded the needful light. The 


father gave the signal, and the four nuuixsiaiia began a 
piece with that ensemble^ with that knowl^^ of mea- 
sure, which the Germans possess beyond all other na- 
tions. By degrees their eyes kiudled, diveri emotions 
were depicted on their countenances, they abandoned 
themselves to the ardour of the sentiment witli which 
tliey were transported. The two women listened whilst 
they almost held in their breath. Their work fell from 
their hands. The music ceased— they exchanged looks 
of delight— tho young girl kissed her father’s gray hairs 
with emotion : they forgot the presence of their guest. 

He had followed all their movements witli a longing 
eye, fur his deafness prevented hi^ hearing a single note 
of the music which had so deeply affected them. I 

‘ Oh how happy you are,* he said with a faltering " 
voice, *to be able to enjoy this delicious pleasure! 
Alas ! it is long since I have been able to hear either the 
human voice, or music, which is the voice of God. 
When I go out to meditate in tho forest, 1 fed indeed 
the wind wfoich blows around me, but I hear not its 
mighty vit^-wliilst it shakes the trees, or murmurs 
among the Iwves, mingling with the general harmony 
of nature. When 1 return from my walk at the close 
of a fine summer’s day, I can indeed sec the young shep- 
herdess as she leads her fiock to be watered at tlio foun- 
tain, but 1 cannot hear either her joyous song or the 
tingling sound of the sheep-bells. 1 can see the lark fiy 
swiftly to the valley where her nest lies hidden, but X 
hear not her melodious voice mingling with tho whis- 
per of tlie breeze. Oh, music ! harinony I it is my 
life ; but, alas ! its vocal ex))rc8sion is lost to me for ever. 
Let me, I pray you, read the pages which liave so deeply 
stirred you.’ He rose, took the sheet in his hand, a 
sudden paleness overspread his features ; he sunk upon 
his seat overwhelmed with emotion. 

He had just read upon the cover, * Allegretto, from 
the Pastoral S}?mphony of Beethoven.’ All gathered 
around him, and inquired tint cause of his agitation. 
When he was able at length to command his voice, he 
arose from his seat and said, * 1 am Beethoven!' At the 
sound of this name the father lifted his woollen cap 
from his head, and the sons bowed witli the deepest 
reverence. Beethoven pressed their hands in his, and 
wept for joy. The good peasants kissed these venerated 
hands; for this man they felt was the genius who had 
liglitened for them the daily burthen of life — tlie genius 
so honoured in Vienna, that when he took his daily 
walk, the passers-by exclaimed, * There is Beethoven I’ 
and silently made way for him^ lest they should inter- 
rupt his meditations. The peasants looked with un- 
v/euried delight on that noble brow where grief had 
indeed stamped its fatal marks, but which still was 
encircled with the halo of genius. 

Beethoven then seated himself at the harpsichord, 
and* desiring the young people to take up their instru- 
ments, ho played for them his own symphony. It w'as 
a moment of unspeakable happiness. 

When they liad finished, Beethoven improfciaed sublime 
melodies : his spirit, breaking through the bonds which 
enchained him to earth, seemed to rise triumphantly 
towards Heaven. 

The poor harpsichord under his hand gave forth 
unwonted sounds— sometimes majestic as the voice of 
thunder, sometimes mysterious as the sighs of tlie 
dying. 

Alas ! it was the song of the swan ! A part of the 
night thus glided on. Tlie bed usually occupied by the 
father of the family was prepared for Beethoven, and he 
was constrained to accept it. 

During the night he became feverish, and to cool his 
burning brow, he arose and w^ent out into the open air 
too slightly clad. The air was bitterly cold : the wind 
groaned in the branches of the trees, and penetrating 
rain drifted over the country. When the old man re- 
turned, be was benumbed. The dropsy from which he 
had long suffered , mounted to his chest, and too soon it 
became apparent that all remedies were useless. He 
was with difileulty transported to Vienna, where he was 
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sojight to utter esjiiM on his pallid lips. Still he 
rm^ted h» Mend/ him with a 
mohrhftfi.ifhik. Hnmmel fnetsed the icy-cold hand 

within ui own 

When the dying man felt the pressure, his glazed eye 
kindled with a momentary consciousness. 

He tuiik back upon the pillow. With a gentle sigih 
the spirit had fled ! 


PRAf^OAL APPLICATION OF THE ELECTRIC LIOHT. 

A eeries of beautiful experiments of a most interesting 
character has been made at the establishment of Professor 
GlukroaUt Sackville Street, Dablin, before a number of 
soiontifio gentlemen, who deemed the results in the highest 
degree satisfactory. The principal object sought was to 
ascertain, among other appliances of the electrio light, its 
power and capability of.iiroduoing portraits by means of 
the Daguerreotype as a substitute for the solar rays. In 
the effectuation of this process the several experiments 
proved eminently successful, and afforded the greatest 
satisfaction to all who had the privilege of witnessing 
them. The electric battery emfuoyed was that of Mr 
Olassford, and under his direction. The illumination 
obtained was of the most sunlike brlllianoy, and remark- 
able, for its steady and luminous bearing on every point 
towaMs which the focus of the reflector was directed. 
The flrst experiments were on plates prepared by tho ordi- 
nary procesa— ‘the battery being managed by Mr Glassford, 
and the camera and Daguerreotype process by M. Glukman. 
Portraits were instantaneously produced — the marked 
fidelity of outline in wbicli, with the depth and delicacy of 
sliade, elicited the highest admiration. After tho complete 
success of the experiment in that respect had been estab- 
lished, a new test of its power was essayed — namely, the 
preparation of the glass or plate on which the portrait is 
flked by means of the eleotrio light. In this nbvcl and 
ii^niouB appllanco the utmost success also rewarded the 
efforts of the experimentalists. Surgeon Lover took the 
direction of the battery ; and Mr Glassford having occupied 
* the cliair,' ah exquisite portrait of that gentleman was 
produced in a few seconds. Messrs Galbraith, Yates, and 
others. Who took much interest in the proceedings, also 
tested the agency of the new power, and cx])rcBBcd them- 
selves delighted with the result. — Fi'eeman's Journal, 

WHAT ALL MUST EXPECT. 


i j^DlNBOTlGH JOimifAli. 


o^iogof #ie boolm^ come, and the stah^inff of the 
mi gen6rati<mr|eh)re the Judgment-seat wlU oomc, 
and the sOlemn pasring of that sentence which is^o fix you 
for eternity will c6mo.*^i?^ Poathu- 

A bENEYOLERT METHOD OF SERmO OMB’b SELF. 

An Italian gentleman, with gxeat sagacity, devised a 
productive pump, and kept it in action at little expense. 
The garden wall of his villa adjoined the great high road 
leading flrom one of the capitals of northern Italy, from 
which it was distant but a few miles. Possessing within 
his garden a fine spring of water, he erected on the outside 
of the wall a pump for public hse, hud chaining to it a 
small iron ladle, he placed near it some rude scats for tho 
weary traveller, and by a slight roof of climbing plants 
protected the whole from the mid-day sun. In this delight- 
ful shade the tired and thirsty travellers on that well- 
beaten road ever and anon reposed and refreshed them- 
selves, and did not fail to put in requisition the services 
which the pump so opportunely presented to them. bYom 
morning till night many a dusty and wayworn pilgrim 
plied its handle, and went on his way, blessing the liberal 


Ut the owner of the villa was deeply acquainted wifli 
human nature. He knew that in that sultry climate tho 
liquid would be more valued from its scaroitsr, and from 
the difticiilty of acquiring it. He therefore, in order to 
enhance the value of the gift, wisely arranged the pump, 
so that its spout was of rather contracted dimensions, and 
the handle required a moderate application of force to 
work it. Under these ciroumstanecs, the pump raised far 
more water than could pass through its spout; and to 
prevent its being wasted, the surplus was conveyed by an 
invisible channel to a large reservoir judiciously placed for 
watering the proprietor’s own house, stables, and garden, 
into wliich about five pints wore poured for every spoonful 
passing out of thcfkpout for the benefit of the weary traved- 
ier. Even this latter portion was not entirely neglected, 
for the waste pipe conveyed the,x>art which ran over from 
the ladle to some delicious strawberry-beds at a lower level. 
Perhaps, by a small addition to this ingenious arrangement, 
some kind-hearted travellers might be induced to indulge 
their mules and asses with a taste of tile same cool and 
refreshing fluid ; thus paying an additional tribute to tlie 
skill and sagacity of the uenevolent proprietor. My accom- 
plished friend would doubtless make a most popular chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, should his Sardinian majesty re- 
quire his services in that department of administration, — 
liaf)baffe*s ThougUa on Taxation, 


Manhood will come, and old age will come, and tho 
dying bed will come, and the very last look you shall ever 
oast on your acquaintances will come, and the agony of the 
parting breath will come, and tlic time when you are 
stretched a lifeless corpse before the eyes of weeping rela- 
tives will come, and the coilin that is to enclose you will 
come, and that hour when the company assemblo to carry 
you to the churchyard will come, and that minute when 
you are put into the grave will come, and the throwing in 
of the loose earth into the narrow house where you are 
laid, and the spreading of the green sod over it — all, all 
will cothe on every living creaturo who now hears mo ; and 
in a few little years, the minister wlio now speaks, and the 
people who now listen, will be carried to their loiig homes, 
and make room for another generation. Now all this, you 
know, must and will happen— your common sense and com- 
mon experience serve to convince you of it. Perhaps it 
may have been little thought of in the days of careless, and 
thoughtless, and thankless unconcern which you have spent 
hitherto ; but I call upon you to think of it now, to lay it 
seriously to heart, and no longer to trifle and delay when 
the high matters of death, and judgment, and eternity are 
. ihiis set so evidently before you. And the tidings wnerc- 
wiih l am oliarged — aUd the blood lieth upon your own head, 
ai^ Apt upon mine, if you will not listen to them— the ph- 
my coming amongst you is to let you know what 
are to come: it is to narry you beyond the 
regioRi and of sense, to the regions of faith, an^ to 

assure you^ In name of Him who cannot lie, that as 

SUM . aa thft ^ the body in the grave comes, so* 

the hour of the spirit returning to 
iiFiiO JavU Tm, and the day of final reckoning 

cdtnei ariCilie a^^pea^ee of the Son of God in heaven, 
and Ilia inlg^ty Him, will come, and the 


EARTH NUTS. i 

The earth chestnut is the indigenous growth of our soil ; | 
but, like the potato plant, before its introduction into this 
country as an article of sustenance, it is now quite nc- ' 
glectcd, and nobody thinks it worth while to have a plant | 
in his garden, although it is as plentiful in its native and i 
wild state as the |)otato is in Peru, or in the first place of | 
its discovery. Yet, by cultivation in two or three years, it ! 
will, 1 have not tho least doubt, produce as largo a quantity ! 
per acre, of a root three tiroes more nutritious than the | 
potato, and at less than one-fourtli the expense. The plant i 
IS known to almost every sohoolboy; it grows in old pas- 
tures, and is called in those par^ jar nuts, earth nuts, or 
earth chestnuts. The plant is like a small key, rather 
larger than a parsley plant, and something like that also ; 
it bears a white flower, and is to be found in almost all old 
pastures in any part of England. 1 planted some roots of 
these nuts (but they may be produced from the seed as 
well) in the year 1840, and they came up beautifully ; and 
in the summer, when I dug them up, I found some of them 
two inches in diameter, and nearly as large as a man’s fist. 

I roasted some of them, and found them dolioious. They 
something resemble in taste the sweet potato of Virginia, 
or roasted chestnut of our own growth. They arc a rich 
veget^le production, containing more of the elements of 
nutrition than the potato by throe times at least, and will 
be reUsl^ed as well by the (immunity as soon as they can 
be intToauood.---Cbrrs«p(mdef»f . 0 ^ Oardeneray and Famera' 
Journal, 
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LITEEARY ASPIRANTS. 

I AM a litewy man— that is to say, I have only my 
inkstand for my bank, and have no income to look for- 
ward to but what dividend my brains can afford me. I 
do not, however, grumble at my profession, for I weigh 
its advantages against its evils, and find they are both 
nicely balancjed, which I take to be as average a state 
of living as we should expect. Favourable critiques 
have ceased to make me vain, for I have passed my 
first youth ; and depreciating ones are no longer causes 
of annoyance, for I express my own opinion at times 
contrary to that of many others, and must expect others 
in return to do the same. 1 never abuse publishers if 
they do not heap money on mo when any work I have 
sold them makes a *liit on the contr|ry, I am glad of 
it, because its publication has been a speculation on 
their part ; and had it not succeeded they would have 
been the losers, whereas 1 was safe cither way. And 
lastly-^which possibly will not be believed, but I don't 
care — I am never sore when another book in my own 
line achieves a success, because it most probably creates 
new readers still ; and so, indirectly, we are all benefited 
thereby. Writing for periodicals and journals is very 
wearing work. Sometimes I am very worn and jaded 
with family matters and the countless engagements of a 
London life, even when t begin ; and sometimes 1 catch 
myself heaving a deep sigh whilst penning what may 
chance to be considered my best bits. But 1 reflect 
that possibly my earnings are lightly got in comparison 
with those of others ; and 1 know, from what I am 
about to allude to, that many believe they would be 
supremely happy in my position. 

I have worked very hard for these last ten years ; 
and by constantly keeping my name before the public, 
and now and then by fortunately observing something 
which they themselves perhaps knew' of, and placing its 
actuality in a pleasant or appropriate light before them, 
have been considered as one of a somewhat insecure 
class— that of * popular ’ light authors. Hence my name 
is tolerably well known, as I find from letters which 
arrive from remote parts of England, bearing unknown 
postmarks, asking for my autograph * to add to a col- 
lection which/ Ac. But 1 am assured of this, in a man- 
ner certainly more troublesome, by certain individuals 
to w'hom I am about to allude. • 

Unless one is in a position to become acquainted with 
them, nobody can form an idea of the swarms of aspi- 
rants bunting to appear in print in London, and, I 
doubt not, the United Kingdom generally. Editors of 
magazines know the number of immature communica- 
tions the^ receive, aiming at the higher styles of com- 
position, but they do not come in contact with the 
author!. The manuscripts are * left with the publishers/ 
and are called for, and that is all. It is only your ao- 


cessible authors who understand fully the daring ener- 
gies of the * great unprinted ' of the present day. 

If we hy e{nmce encountered a man who all at once, 
not being^^^llpj^erto accounted a mechanic, fancied he 
could make clock, and proceeded gravely to 

file out pieces of brass, and fix them in certain positions, 
with the notion that they would work, and inform the 
town of the tim^ of day, wc should say he was remark- 
ably foolish, to use no stronger terms. And yet every 
known literary man will tell you that every week he 
has a novel sent him, in manuscript, either by a friend 
or through his introduction, the first work of a person 
who, with scarcely a knowledge of putting down a 
phrase, or the simplest elements of the art of composi'^ 
tion, dashes at once at the conventional three volumes, 

I and, as is usual in such cases, only building the cha- 
racters from types that struck his fancy on reading, 
and which he thought he could imitate, instead of ori- 
ginating, introduces us to all those old friends in slightly 
new dresses, characteristic of such productions. The 
subsequent history of these works is always the same. 
The literary man is worried into taking the manuscript 
to a publisher, but of course he cannot recommend it. 
It is returned, and the author, burning to rush into 
print, pays heavily for some feeble utterer of false novels 
to bring it out. Favourable notices in the reviews are 
begged by all sorts of private manccuvres ; people read 
these, get the work, and are grievously disappointed ; a 
heavy stock remains on hand, and the author gets off 
luckily with the loss of a hundred pounds. I have re- 
marked that the majority of these amateurs are ladies ; 
and here at times one's gallantry is severely tested. 
But it is always in the end kinder and more charitable 
to crush these aspirations at once, than, by a seeming 
approval, to lead the writers into all kinds of quicksands 
and difficulties. 

The amateur novelists are bad enough in their way, 

I but they are nothing to the dramatists of the same 
order. It does not appear to he generally known, even 
amongst many actual authors, that to. write a play which 
shall have a chance of success requires not only great 
terseness, and almost epigrammatic closeness of expres- 
sion, but also a practical knowledge of the mechanical 
exigencies of the theatre— a story in which a peculiarly 
constructed or culminating interest is needed, and an 
experience in the action of the different scenes— all 
which being pot attended to, will weary the public, and 
make them hiss. But our aspirants do not think of all 
this. One of them calls upon a friend, who may have 
had one or two successful pieces produced, and some- 
thing like this conversation ensues 

AiMteur, I wish you would look over a piece I have 
got here. \Th€ Hiermy as he knows that 

^ his chiffonnier closet there are a sco)*e gf manuscri^ 
tent for the same puiposs, mth polite notes.'] If you would 


iMid it 

injrtllb)#- C7U« 04 mtOmr' 

Oat Ot aaOorfO^ empromiit hi* ngMa&of* 
msnt hf M d&^,l 

Ffi^a WeU, what if itf 

li'i in fire actf. [7%f eotmfeaonff pf 
faUi^ia fiafdng theu^ ihat te wo* a hamlenfnaiit*y lt*s 
oaUed ^Ffaneeica. - Tva taken the subject from old 

Jttalian hiftory. There’s a great character for in 

it A Hrieiid spoke to him about it, and he appeared to 
like the notion. [2t%i# is ike most fatal rock upon which 
Me barhs of the amateurs are wrecked* They get sme one 
who knows a performer to mention it to him^ and the poor 
eian, not wishing to offend^ or driven into a comer, tape he 
ihiria the idea good"] 

F. Ah; do you know much about the mechanical 
appliances of a theatre? 

A. Not a great deal. 1 have gone for poetry and— if 
1 may call it so— elevated writing. 

F. Yes, I see, [The friend loo^ over die manuscr^tt 
and sees ^eehes of two or three pages long; and the piece 
tdtogedjMr would play about seven hours,"] I have not got 
the time to read it, but I will give you a note of intro- 
duction to Mr , the manager, and l am sure he will 

pay attention to your views. 

A* [EmphaticMy.] Oh— thank you. 

The note is written, and the author starts off filled 
with visions of a great success and being called before 
the curtain. He leaves his piece, and the first glimpse 
is sufficient to show that it is an amateur work— one of 
the hundreds poured into a theatre during a season. 
The manager wishes you would really not introduce 
such rubbish to him. The manuscript is thrown by 
amidst a pUe; and the author every week begs you 
will make an application for its return, as he has called 
often and can get no reply. Then when he gets it, he 
hunts you down for introductions to other theatres, 
and always with the same effect ; and at last, finding 
this piece rejected everywhere, he sets to work and 
writes another, assumes a coolness towards you, and 
fastens on another writer. 

The most indefatigable class, however, are the aspi- 
rants to periodicals, and small poets. During my con- 
nection with a tolerably well-known ‘monthly,’ scarcely 
a day passed but one called, cither an acquaintance or 
with R letter of introduction. It was the same story 

with all. ‘ They knew I could do anything with . 

Would I get the article into his magazine if, upon read- 
ing, 1 thought it suitable?’ I really did read a great 
many of these, but none were ever available. If the 
notion was original, the style was cither immature or 
over-elaborated; and if betraying some knowledge of 
construction, the articles were nothing more than clever 
imitations of popular writers. The would-be aspirants 
to Ught literature were the most painful — those who 
thought it comic to use such phrases as, *ttie immense 
sum of eighteen-pence,’ or, *that specimen of sable 
humanity yclept a chimney-sweep;’ or believed that 
humour consisted in a simple change of synonymes, 
such as calling an old maid an ‘antiquated spinster;’ 
or in that daboration of meaning by which a dancing- 
master was described as ‘ a professor of the saltatory 
art’ (which, according to the present style, he is not ] ; 
and the simple word ‘ married’ could only be explained 
as ‘ led to tne hymeneal altar.* In fact, the drollery 
chiefly aimed at was of the school in which police cases 
are written by facetious reporters. I once heard fh>m 
the treasurer of one of our largest theatres, that in the 
course of twelve years he never knew an amateur play 
jac^pted I and I may add, in like manner, that during 
my connection with the magazine I never knew an 
amatsfttr ‘fUnny * paper made use of. Yet the coostmit 
reht^ ^ not check the aspirants. With the elasticity 
of Indiah«l 3 Mp!l? 'balls, which would he invaluable other- 
wise down the 

higher tbe^rf^lbiiiinA 

The pb^s* as a masSf ate less troublesome, for, the 
faidilon-lMtte imd some lefhge to theim 


Beridesi tMr piediml^hs being iif^ 
stmrt, they can wi(h leu e^nse j^ted and 

published* In ia^r case it is cotuiiui observe 
timt the preface ii^4ways the same. The author inva- 
riahly remarks, that ^ severfd kind, hut In this instance, 
he feats, too partial friends, have stu^ested the publi- 
oation;* and then ha assumes thahihits of the ‘lion ’in 
society, loves to read his own works, gasps for notices, 
and bimves, in common with most young authors, that 
his Idea# have pervaded the entire world. 

Perhaps the aspirants will now aak, ‘ Hqw docs any- 
body begin?* If they ore curious to know, 1 will tril 
them how I began myadf: and 1 pray them not to 
accuse me of e^ism» which would be most contemp- 
tible, but rather look upon the statement as a wish to 
show them that I am practical and somewhat expe- 
rienced, when 1 say that I have written several novels, 
and produced several plays, which have met with more 
or less success ; that I have now and then attempted 
poetry, when applied to by composers for the words of 
ballads; that 1 have written sketches for magazines, 
criticisms and notices for newspapers, and paragraphs 
for light ephemeral periodicals; in fact, that I have 
gone trough all the work whirii a man must be au fait 
at to attain even the humblest position in the high- 
pressure literature of the preseot day. 

I began, then, as every profession ought to be com- 
menced, with the rudiments. I used first to make up, 
with great care and troublCr small paragraphs and no- 
tions which struck me as 1 walked about, for little 
penny publications, and put them, unknown to any one, 
into the editor’s box. This was when I was at school. 
Sometimes these were printed — which was a circum- 
stance of great but secret glory to me ; sometimes they 
never appeared, ^nd I heard no more of them. After a 
time, I began to see the style which was usually the 
most ^rtunate. I found tliat little domestic sketches, 
made from actual observation, and not comic invention, 
were readily accepted. The materials for these were 
within my grasp; indeed, never having read much, I 
did not attempt to soar beyond them. My paragraplis 
grew to sketches; my sketches to more finished delinea- 
tions ; and at last I tried a short story, agd sent it to a 
periodical which was exactly the size of the old * Mirror.’ 
It was directly accepted and printed ; and with an en- 
gagement forthwith to write at half-a-crown a column, 
I considered my fortune made. 

The periodical failed ; but I was still so delighted at 
communicating my notions to (as I considered) the 
world, and fancying they sympathised with some of 
them, that I went on writing for nothing, when cer- 
tainly I ought to have been at times attending to some- 
thing else. I then went to study abroad ; and an ad- 
venture occurring to me, which found its way into 
the London papers, I was applied to by the editor of a 
magazine to send in an account of it. This was an 
honour 1 had never dreamed of. I transmitted my 
seven or eight pages, and they appeared. Two or three 
kind opinions were passed on the article ; and I soon 
found myself a regular contributor. I then began a 
story, to be finished in two chapters, one each month. 
There was something in the firi^t that appeared to 
please my readers, and the editor asked me if I could 
not elongate it into six. When the fourth was sent in, 
1 was asked if I could not extend the sketch to the 
length of a three-volume novel. I was so ^ghtened at 
this that I took two days to consider ; and at last^ in 
great nervous anxiety sind mistrust, acquiesced. With 
this novel possiUy you may be acquainted ; and its 
completion and tolerably-favourable reception brought 
me up to London. But otherwise I should never have 
conceived so daring a prefect. 

From tills time ! got a great deal to do, but 1 never 
sought it An engagement to write tmtil essays on 
social topics for a paper, led me to the poaition of the 
theatrical on the secession of my predecessor; 
the prinotpal reason for this heung that my style and 
opinions were known to the prppiictos, Tlmn, as from 
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ooQitant attendance I get experienced in difi^aUc that- 1 
ters, and Bair tolerably well what woidd, and what would 
not lucceed, ihe authora used oocaaionhlly to a«k my 
opihipn about hazardous points or effects in their works ; 
and finallyi one suggested that 1 should Join him in 
concocting a pie(% Fortunately this was very success- 
ful, and I learped more on its production than years of 
mere observation before the curtain would hare taught 
me. Then I tried a play« at a minor theatre, myself, 
and had ten shlllihgs a night for it« Several pieces in 
two and three acts followed, with varying luck, but 
never very bad ; and now 1 have produced d dozen. 
But I should think mjrself crazy to start on a dve-aot 
piece, like all those which the aspirants wish to have 
forthwith accepted and represented. 

I have thus endeavoured to show that the progress of 
a literary man is Very gradual— step by step, and each 
step made sure before the next is taken. Amateurs 
think because at times an author comes suddenly and 
brilliantly before them, whose name^hey were hitherto 
unacquainted with, that this coup has been obtained all 
at once. It is not so, however. Be sure that he has 
worked long and patiently at other matters, and com- I 
menced with the humblest compositions, and anony- 
mously. Bare instances to the contrary occur, it is 
true; but every rule has exceptions except one — and 
that is, when an amateur, unprepared by experience, 
and for no other purpose apparently than the mere 
gratification of a little vaUity, produces off at once a 
mass of manuscript, the best thing he can do with it, to 
avoid much expense and disappointment to himself, and 
the chance of occupying the time and compromising 
the recommendation of his literary friends, is to put it 
in the fire. ^ A. 6. 

OPTICAL MAGIC OF OUR AGE. 

Any one who is at all familiar with the optical tlluslons 
and scenic effects which form a favourite portion of some 
of our public exhibitions, must be convinced that the art 
of producing these phenomena, with their various and 
mind -bewildering play of colours and change of charac- 
ter, has attained great perfection. But probably few per- 
sons are in the least degree acquainted with the manner 
in which the appearances they so much admire arc pro- 
duced. It will therefore be possibly an interesting sub- 
ject to many, if we glance first at the optical phenomena 
themselves, and then proceed to explain the method of 
their production. 

The magical effects which owe their origin to the 
magic laptem, are those which will chiefly occupy our 
attention ; and it will be found that the position of this 
ingenious instrument in the popular estimation is very 
far below that which it deserves to occupy. In fact, all 
those appearances which so much perplex, surprise, or 
please us in exhibitions of this kind, are entirely due 
to various ingenious contrivances appended to, or in con- 
nection with, this instrument, although this fact is but 
little known generally. This instrument, as now em- 
ployed, is the same in principle as it was when first in- 
vented in the middle of the seventeenth century by the 
universal genius, Kircher ; but in common with most 
other optical apparatus, it has largely benefited by the 
advance of mechanical and mathematical science, and is 
now constructed in a fonii appftrently little capable of 
further Improvement. Essentially, it consists in its im- 
proved fonn of a powerful source of light, of two double 
convex lenses which concentrate the rays, and direct them 
upon the picture placed in front of them; and of two 
other lenses which concentrate th% rays after they have 
passed through the picture, and direct them on the disk 
where the ima^ is beheld 1^ the spectatoxt ^ There is a 
little contrivance some Inlportanoo which has been 
added by Messm (J^bfpent^ and Westley of London*to 


the extremity of the brass tube holding the second pair of 
lenses, by which some of the extreme rays mW cut off, the 
effect of which is to give a great degree of distinctness 
to tho depicted image, although with some sacrifice of 
illuminating power. This contrivance consists simply of 
a brass ring, and may be adopted or removed at pleasure. 
From this casual description of the instrument, it will 
be manifest that the various delusions and singularities 
of effect we are about to describe are referable not so 
much to any alteration effected by modem science in the 
principal instrument, as to the accessories of the exhi- 
bition. But let us admit the reader into the mysterious ^ 
apartment, where science can bid to appear more and « 
more strange phantasms than ever obeyed the sumuions 
of enchanter’s wand. 

And first about the Phantasmagoria, In 1802 a French 
gentleman, a M. Philipstal, astonished crowds of people 
in Londou^ an optical exhibition which he entitled tlie 
PhantasiiMm|a. It Was a soul-appalling spectacle to 
those who haa hitherto been ignorant of the wonders of 
light and shade ! The spectatory was a room where no 
light but that of a dismal oil-laru23 hanging in the 
centre was admitted. On tho assembling of the audience, 
this lamp was drawn up into a chimney, and a pitchy 
gloom overspread tho place. Presently the soft and 
mournful notes of sepulchral inusic were heard, and a 
curtain rose displaying a cavern, on the frowning walls 
of which were depicted the forms of skeletons and 
spectral figures. The music ceased : the rumbling of 
thunder was heard in tho distance. Gradually it became 
louder, until at length vivid flashes of lightning, accom- 
panied with peals apparently of the dSbp-toned organ of 
the skies, gave all the impressions of a tremendous 
storm. The thunder and lightning continued at their 
height, when suddenly a small cloud of light appeared in 
the air ; it gradually increased in size, until at length it 
stood revealed a ghastly spectre, around whom the light- 
ning gleamed in fearful reality. Its eyes moved agonizedJy 
from side to side, or now turned up in the sunken eye- 
socket, the image of unutterable despair. Away, hack 
to the dim abyss from whence it camo, it was seen swiftly 
to retire, and finally vanished in a little cloud, tho storm 
rolling away at tho same time. Then came other phan- 
tajims, some of which rushed up with apparently amazing 
rapidity, approaching the spectators, and again as rapidly 
receding — to return clothed with flesh and blood, or in 
the form of some well-known public personages ! After 
a display of a number of similar apparitions, the curtain 
foil, and the lamp was uncovered ; the spectators depart- 
ing with expressions of great astonishment at what had 
been seen. Such was the early introduction of the Phan- 
tasmagoria to the honours of a public exhibition. 

This variety of optical cfiect, although occasionally 
I resorted to since that time, has only recently been rein- 
troduced at some of our public places of resort in more 
than its original powers In some of these exhibitions 
the effect on the mind is indescribable, and in a less 
enlightened age would be far from desirable; but all are 
now BO well acquainted with the source of the awful and 
mysterious beings which appear to present themselves to 
the eye, that the exhibition simply creates wonder where 
it would formerly have excited superstition or alarm. 
Images of birds on the wing are introduced with great 
force : the bird is seen rapidly moving its pinions, appa- 
rently at a great distance, then swiftly approaching and 
increasing in size* Motion is also given to its eyes; 
and when a particularly solemn-looking bird, like the 
owl, is selected, the effect is, to say the least, very re- 
markable. Scenes are new introduced in which a move- 
ment of figures is managed with great adroituess^a fiery 
snake, for example, may be seen winding its undulating 
body across some ihrcayemed pool. Then appears a fairy 
scene, where fc^htains are playing, and Cupids flying 
about or shotting at atargSt in Whose centre— to carry 
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out the poetical a bleeding heart : 

. a narrow gorge, we catch a glimpse of a lahe eneamj^ 
round . about by tall mountains ; and behold I some 
I Undihe or water«spirit, with her attendant sprites, a^« 

I pears in a majestic chariot drawn by the most gr^eful of 
swans, frhose long necks are elegantlT bent into the 
waters 9 verj now and then I Again, a cloud of fire hangs 
in mid-air, enlarges, brightens, and rolls gradually aside, 
disclosing one of the mythological impersonations seated 
in the qmdHJuaa, A favourite concluding scene is a 
British oak. While the spectators are looking on, and 
listening to-H>f course—* Rule Britannia,* suddenljr, in 
eyexy bough, behold ! a flight, a whole flight of sailor- 
' boys waving the Union Ja^: the trunk opens, and put 
steps the sailor-prince; presently the sailors in the 
branches take their flight, the prince once more is re- 
ceived into the mighty trunk, and the scene vanishes. 

Some of the minor phantasmagoric displays descend to 
the ludicrous. Tho spectacle of an industrious cobbler, who 
heaves long-drawn gasps for breath, and busily plies his 
arms, is much.admired among this series ; and the know- 
ing look of the eyes is wonderfully productive of merri- 
ment. The n^t scene is a view by the sea-side, where 
a bathing woman is seen dipping a reluctant little girl 
into tho rolling waters : smiths are seen hammering 
ferociously upon their anvils : shoe-blacks are giving ex- 
quisite lustre to boots : old men arc breaking up stones, 
or bowing politely, dnd unbonneting to draw forth the 
charities of cottage -door lingerers : the charaeloon is 
well shown in all his versarility of tint : and roses, 
tulips, and other flowers, including cauliflower, blossom 
I with Cupids, white and black, or other representations 
grotesque as unexpected. Perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary of them all is tho feat of a man asleep in a 
bed, who swallows rats and mice by the dozen, and with- 
out awaking ! « 

The explanation of these varied effects is very simple : 
the phantasmagoric displays are alwa^ shown upon a 
transparent screen ; a broad piece of Nainzooka muslin 
wetted with water, and fixed in a convenient position, is 
better than any other contrivance whatever. The magic 
lantern, slightly modified, is the instrument employed 
for developing the images, and is thus managed — it is 
I either held in the hand or placed upon a little railway: 

I it is then brought close up to the screen, the light being 
shaded by the hand ; and when sufficiently near, the 
hand is removed, and there appears on the screen a little 
cloud of light without any definite image depicted in it. 
*The lantern is then gently carried backwards, and there 
^^hppears on the screen the gradually-enlarging image of 
some spectre, or other object, which appears rapidly to 
approach the spectators. On bringing tho lantern back 
again nearly up to the screen, the spectre seems to recede, 
and finally vanishes in the little cloud spoken of: thus is 
the astonishing effect of advancing and receding images 
accomplished. It requires of course some little arrange- 
ments as to focus; and mechanical contrivances for effect- 
ing this have been applied to the carriage of the lantern 
successfully^ Sending up a balloon is well exhibited by 
I this means: the balloon, at first swelled in all its vast 
proportions, presently becomes smaller and smaller until 
it is lost to n^ht; and by a little swaying of the lantern 
from side to . side, the undulating character of its motion 
is well represented. By using two, three, or even four 
lanterns in the hands of several clever assistants, a sur- 
prising degree of life can be given to the scene. One 
manages the flying Cupid; another the moving chariot; a 
third the fountain; and so on. By means of lanterns, 
fame may be made to descend from the skies and plant 
a laurel-wreath on a warrior or a statesman’s brow. The 
! o^Bin^ of cbiidsjs eftected b^drawing g^tly aside two 

th^figi^ behind thru seems to ktep out of ihe^clouds! 
MoTemant is oommunicated to the figures in various ways; 
sometimes in the manner already described, by a separate 


or obscured at pleaaiaie j tht^ a cook carrying in a pig*s 


head (dtematelv loses and regains his own by moving 
the slider to and fro* The rolling about of spectral eyes 
is et^ted by painting them upon a slider which moves 
from side to side, the eyeballs showing through the 
eye40ckets of the image with singular effect. A water- 
wheel is set in motion by a double slider, on one of which 
the landscape is paintedycn the other the wheel; and this 
one is moved round by a pinion-ifrheel vrorking into a 
comd rim. The reeling motion of a ship is given by a 
slidw moved up and down by a lever, A little reflection 
wiU soon show the infinite number of movem^ts which 
loj these simple means may be effected. A very strange 
effect is sometimes produced by giving the lantern a sud- 
den shake, when the images will seem as if seized with a 
cold shudder. 

Leaving, however, the chamber of scientific horrors, and 
supernaturalities, let us advert briefly to the more recent 
and beautiful discovery, the IHtiolving Viewa, Very few 
persons are, we believe, at all aware of the means by 
which -the exquisiili effects of these exhibitions are accom- 
plished; yet they are surprisingly simple. A country 
landscape, basking in the warm glow of a July sun, lies 
outspread before us ; the fields are golden with corn, the 
trees in full verdure clad, and the water tumbles, half in 
play half at work, u^n the over-shot wheel of the mill 
in the foreground. A change comes o’er the spirit of the 
scene : the sky loses its warm and glowing tone ; a cold, 
gray, ghastly look creeps over the picture; tho air 
darkens ; the babbling stream;, is stayed in icy bondage ; 
the wheel has stopped, and icicles a foot long hong from 
its spokes and rim ; the trees are leafless ; the fields are 
brown and naked ; the path is covered with snow ; and 
the flickcrings of a roaring fire are seen through the 
cottage windows. But, marvel of marvels ! the sky grows 
thick and lowerii%, and a few flakes of snow are seen to 
fall. Presently a thick shower of snow descends. The 
illusiou is complete, and it ret^uires some little self- ' 
recolWction to form the conception that, after all, it is 
a mere picture we are looking upon. The snow-storm 
passes over, the sky and air gently resume their warmer 
a8pect, -leave8 come on the trees, the snow melts away, the 
brook runs again, and the wheel resumes its duties, for 
summer has returned! This sketch presents us with 
the leading features of the Dissolving Viewi; let us now 
explain how the changes are brought about. 

To exhibit the Dissolving Views, two lanterns of equal 
size, and placed on the same platform, are necessary. In 
the one we will supi^ose the summer scene ; in the other, 
the same scene, but in its winter dress* , . Now, immediately 
in front of the brass tubes of both lanterns is a circular 
disk of japanned tin, in which a crescentic slit is perforated 
half round near the rim. This disk is made to revolve 
on an axis which passes between the two lanterns, and is 
moved by a little handle behind. The rays of light pro- 
ceed through the slit on to the screen, but only allow these ; 
of one lantern to do so at one time, the tube of 
being shaded by the imperforate part of 
rays of the summer scene are now pouring 
slit, while those of winter are obscured by the^!^^^rf ^ 
of the di&k. The lanterns being properly arranged, so as 
to cast their im^s on precise^ the same place on the 
screen, the exhimtion begins. Summer is shown for a 
little time; then by means of the little handle, the disk is 
very gently turned round, and thus while« from the 
crescent shape of the slit, the rays of one lantern are 
gradually cut off, those of the other are at the same time 
gradually allowed to fall OD the screen, until the disk is 
turned quite round; and now the tube through which 
summer shone is obsoureffy while the colder light of winter 
from the other tube streams through the slit in the disk. 
The efieettothe beholder is the gradual and impercep- 
rible transition of the one scene Into the other. If tho 
reader will be so kind as to suppose that his two eyes 
represented the xnagic lanterns, and will close one eye 
first, and then genU^lift the lid while he shuts down 
fhat of the other, he will obtain a perfect idea of the dis- 
solving mechanism. The plan of the perforated disk, 
which, as being the most gradual, is the most perfect, is 
the plan observed in the ixistfriments we have seen of 
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Messrs Carpenter and Westley’s make; but 
other and simpler means of effecting the same object, the 
principle remaining in eyery instance the same v namely, 
the gradual blinding of one lantern, and nnblinding of 
another. To produce the falling of the snow, a slider is 
introduced imn the preriously blinded side, a ^ cap is 
unscrewed off the disk, and so both tubes shed their light 
on the screen. The slider is painted black, with little dots 
scraped out to represent snow-flakes; add on its being set in 
motion by a wheel, the appearance on the screen of these 
moving dots of light is exactly that of snow-flakes falling. 
We have understood that the best effect is produced by 
drawing a piece of perforated paper slowly upwards in the 
place where the sliders go. This principle of causing the 
light from two lanterns to fall upon the screen — tho one 
producing the picture, the other introducing some fresh 
elements into its composition — ^is largely applicable for the 
development of other effects besides the falling of snow. 
By representing a Lapland scene with one lantern, a beau- 
tiful resemblance of the Northern Lights, or aurora, can 
be thrown on the sky by means of the other lantern, and 
when well managed, the effect is most extraordinary. 
Lightning or a rainbow is thrown on the scene by the 
same means. The flickering fiery glow of a volcano, or 
a ship on fire, is managed by quickly moving the fingers, 
so as alternately to intercept and give passage to the rays 
streaming from the tube ; this appearance, too, is very 
singular and rea/. 

A word now about the Chromatrope — ^literally, the co- 
lour-turner. The image on the screen produced by this 
instrument may be described for those who liave not seen 
it as strongly resembling that presented to the eye by 
the kaleidoscope. A mixed, moving multitude of colours, 
vying in lustre with the precious, stones, are seen whirl- I 
ing together, threading in and out; no^, as it were, blown { 
from a trumpet-mouth, now pouring back into the same, 
and in their revolutions producing a variety Md per- 
plexity of patterns which would weary even the ©yes of 
a manufacturer to gaze upon. These results are pro- 
duced by means of compound sliders, two or three in 
one. Two of these arc movable, the third is often fixed. 
They are painted variously in designs of different colours, 
consisting generally of some combination of circles or 
other mathematicaL figures : all the portion of the glacis 
containing no figure is painted black. . The movable 
glasses are turned in different directions by a handle 
attached to the slider, and the result is tho complicated 
play of colours and forms which is depicted on the screen. 
A somewhat similar but more varied effect was produced 
soon after the invention of the kaleidoscope Sir D. 
Brewster, by lidapting that beautiful instrument to the 
magic lantern, and was exhibited by a celebrated chemi- 
cal lecturer to his class. But the present is the simplest 
fonn, and in tho beauty of its images leaves little to be 
dcsii^. Two lanterns are commonly employed in its 
exhibition, so as to avoid any stoppage of tho perform- 
ance. The appearance of a fountain casting up water 
is managed by a variety of the same contrivance as the 
Chromatrope. The introduction of this variety of optical 
image is recent. 

The exhibitions which have received the fantastic* 
titles-4he Opaque Microscope, and the Physioscqpe, are 
very pleasing of their kind, and may be readily made 
intelligible to the reader. By the contrivance entitled 
the Opaque Microscope, the images of medallions, bas- 
reliefs, Paris-plaster casts, and other opaque objects, are 
thrown on the screen, and i>roduce a Singular raised 
effect. ■ The surface bf these ohjecte is very highly 
polished, and they are intro&ced within the body of 
the lantern: a strong light there falling upon them in 
a particular position is reflected from their surface on 
to a concave mirror, and thence through the lenses of 
the tube of the lantern on to the screen \ thus the im^e 
is produced. The Physloscope is apparently a modifica- 
tion of Sir P. Brewster’s oontrivUtice for the exhibition , 
(fr what he calls the Catadioptrical Phantasmagoria. The | 
visitors to the Royal Polytedmlc Institution used nightlv 
to be diverted by beholding a benevolent old gentleman V 
half-figure in gigantic proportions upon the screen. For 


their amusement this old gentleman used to drink wine, 
eat buns, gape and sneeze, all of course in the most life- 
like manner; and generally finished the exhibition by 
standing gradually up, and revealing a stature as tall as 
any of the monsters commemorated in fable or in song. 
This really remarkable exhibition is produced in the 
following manner: — in an apartment out of sight of the 
spectators are a large concave mirror, a powenul light, 
and the person whose figure is to be thrown on the screen. 
Ho is BO placed that the . rays of light reflected by his 
person are received by the mirror, and, collected by it, i 
are reflected through a lens, and then directed on to 
the screen, where they appear in the form of a gigantic 
image. Other objects may be effectively exhibited by 
the same means; and some singular and startling effects 
are capable of being produced, such as tho decapitation 
of a warrior, and restoring his head again, and such-like, 
by intercepting a part of the reflected rays from the mirror 
by means of a prism. In this, as indeed in all the other 
exhibitions, everything depends on the power of the arti- 
ficial light ; mnd the oxyhydrogen lime-light is the best 
for this The electric light, could it be. made 

steady and ^Mijjjj^anent, would prove valuable. In exhi- 
biting the human face, tho glare has the disagreeable 
result of causing the eyes to blink, and thus in some 
measure interfere with the perfection of the im^e. 

The last marvel of our modern optical magicians that 
we shall notice is the Diorama, This beautiful method 
of exhibiting optical effects is, we believe, the invention 
of M. Daguerre and another gentleman. In the produc- 
tion of a life-like impression on the eye, this Diorama is 
unequalled by any other contrivance : it is nature itself. 
All the accidents of the landscape — sudden gleams of sun- 
shine, tho passage of a cloud, the dim diffusive light of 
early morning or approaching night, are all thrown in 
indescribable beauty and truthfulness ^upon tho painting. 
The solemn soul-subduing influence of some of the scenes 
which have been exhibited at the Regent’s Park in the 
metropolis cannot be conveyed in words. The destruc- 
tion of an Alpine village by an avalanche can never be 
forgotten after it has been once seen. The manner of 
cfiecting this reprosentation is strikingly simple: the 
spcctatory is a darkened room, which revolves upon 
rollers; the sight-aperture, or proscenium, is of moderate 
size, and through it is seen a large painting representing 
some scene or celebrated locality. . The light is thrown 
upon this picture from above, through ground-glass; and 
arrangements exist, by means of shutters and blinds, to 
modulate the tone of the light cast upon the picture, so 
as to imitate with the nicest accuracy the natural efiectS 
of light and shadow. Some parts of the painting are 
transparent, permitting light from behind to be employed 
with great effect, where a chapel or such-like scene is to 
be lit up at night. By having two pictures, the specta- 
tors are insensibly carried round to behold first one, and 
then the other. In pome large continental dioramas 
several pictures are employed. Few who have witnessed 
the changes represented in a well-managed dioramic ex- 
hibition, would believe that the whole art consisted, as we 
have seen, in a skilful manner of operating with light. 

Before concluding this article, we may be allowed to 
express pleasure at the rational amusement which may 
be afforded by means of the simple instrumentality here 
variously described, in addition to the lighter diversions 
also spoken of. The various sciences of astronomy, natu- 
ral history, meteorology, botany, anatomy, geography — 
are all capable of the most beautiful illustration by the 
same means as, when amusement is the object, will de- 
velop all the phenomena of the Phantasma^ria and Dis- 
solving Views. Need we repeat it 1 This is simply the 
magic lantern fitted with the appliances of modem 
science. Well is it for our age that the poweze conferred 
by science on man are no longer, m formerly, prostituted 
to enslave the mind in the boud^ of heathen ignorance I 
and superstitions. Far from feeling terror, even a child | 
would now laugh at what once made tho stoutest heart 
quail in the courts of Grecian and Homan temples — the 
apparition of the so-called * divinity ’ on the wall of the 
building, or amid the fires of the sacrificial rites. Th^are 
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you atnd 1 be able to amute bim; wbieh be leircelj daies 
noitto to hopei that ihe ii dirngagedi ^ inuttemtelj 
solicit her hand in marriage t*v 

*Graciotu ! — Is it possible V ' 

* Read the letter youmelf. Her beaufy* he observes, is, 
he is quite snre, her least recommendation. Comicali 
isn’t it I* 

* Well, it 18 odd; but she is, you knoWi a most amiable 
creature ; and will make, 1 am sun, an admirable wife.’ 

' And he, too, that so ^eoially detests red hair, or the 
slightest twist in the organs vision’— 

’Mazy Fortesoue’s hair,’ interrupted the wife, ’can 
solely be called red: a very deep gold colour I should 
say’-— 

’ Very deep indeed— remarkably so,’ interjected Mr 
Pttckford. ' 

’And as to the slight cast in her eyes, that no one 
observes after a few days’ acquaintance with her.’ 

’ I suppose we may with a safe conscience assure him 
that she is not engag^ 1’ 

* Of course we may. It is a wonderful match for her, 
and we ought to do all we can to forward it. Friday 
next, the 1st of March, is Alfmd’s birthday ; suppose you 
ask him to dine with us on that day to meet her t We 
need have only the same party ho met yesterday even- 
ing.* 

This was finally agraed upon ; and accordingly, as 
soon as he had finished his business in the City, Mr Puck- 1 
ford, previous to returning home, called on Mr Simpson. ' 
lie found him in a state of great excitement, which, 
however, gradually calmed down after Mr Puckford’s 
solemn assurance, which he gave unhesitatingly, that the 
charming Mary Fortescue was certainly disengaged ; and, i 
in his opinion, by no means indisposed to entertain an I 
eligible matrimonial proposition. AA this was balm to 
the stricken Simpson; and after several failures, he at 
last succeeded in inditing a formal offer of his hand and 
fortune to the lady of his affection ; of which impassioned 
missive Mrs Puckford was to bo the bearer ; her husband 
undertaking that she would exert all her eloquence and 
influence to secure acceptance of the proposal. 

‘ And now, Puckford,* said Mr Simpson, ’ we’ll have a 
glass of wine, and drink the future Mrs Simpson’s health. | 
What a charming ornament,’ he added with a sort of 
rapturous sigh, as he placed the decanters on the table — ' 
* what a charming ornament she would be to this fire- 
place!’ 

’ An odd expression that ! ’ thought Mr* Puckford, 
forgetting that the speaker was an ironmonger, and 
dealt in such articles. In fact, from the way in which 
Simpson had been rapturising upon Miss Fortescue’s 
charms, a doubt of his friend’s perfect sanity had sprung 
up in John .Puckford’s mind ; and he shrewdly suspected 
that the affair would terminate in 9, de lunatwo inqui- 
rendo instead of a license. 

’ Do you know, Puckford,’ said Mr Simpson with a 
benevolent, patronising air, after the third or fourth | 
glass — * do you know I fkney there is a great likeness 
between you and Mary Fortescue 1 ’ 

Mr John Puckford, the reader must understand, was 
a handsome young man with a bcilliant florid com- 
plexion, peifectly-agreeing vision, and light-brown hair. 
No wonder, therefore, he was more startled than flattered 
by the comparison. The colour mounted to his temples, 
and a conviction of Simpson’s utter insanity flashed 
across his brain. ’ Mad as a March hare 1’ he mentally 
ejaculated; at the same thne resolving, should the pa- 
roxysm grow dangerously vic^ent, to knock him down 
with one of the decanters; both of which, as two co^d 
play at that game, he drew, as if in doubt which wine 
he would take, to Ms own side of the table. Mr Simp- 
son, mistaking the nature of bis friend’s emotion, added, 

‘ Don’t suppoN, Puckford, I intend any absurd flattezy!’ 

'Not at all, Simpson; I didn’t suppose anything of the 
sort, I assure you.’ 

’To be sure not; nothing is more contemptible. You 
are a good-looking fisllow^vezy : but' of course I couldn’t 
mean that you, a man, are to be compared to Maiy 
■ Portaaoue/- 


’I should think not 1 ’ dzily respondidi more and 

more mystified and bewildered v ■; 

’Exactly: you do not resemble each oihif about the 
eyes, either in colour or expression.’ J 

‘Ohl* 

* No: as to hair,’ continued Mr Simpson meditatlTely, 
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* It’s coming now,’ thought Mr John Puckford, grasp- 
ing at the same time one of the decanters, and eyeing his 
friend intensely. 

Mr Simpson, quite misinterpreting the action, added 
quickly, ’ Do, my good fellow, fill me a bumper, and we’U 
drink her good-Jooking friend’s health — the lady, I mean, 
with the d^ark silky hair and brunette complexion. Do 
you know,’ continued the comnlacent Simpson, crossing 
nis legs, throwing himself back easily in his chair, and 
hooking his thumbs to the arm-holes of his waistcoat — 
’ do you know that, if Mary Fortescue had not been at 
your house yesterday evening, I might have ’ 

What the worthy ironmonger might, in the case sup- 
posed, hay^ione or said, 'must be left to the reader’s 
iinaginatirefrair on the instant a clerk hurriedly en- 
tered the apament, to announce that an important cus- 
tomer awaited Mr Simpson in the counting-house below. 
Hastily rising, Mr Simpson shook hands with his friend, 
and both departed their several ways: Mr Puckford 
bearing off the epistle addressed to Miss Fortescue, and 
musing as he went upon lover-madness, which, he fully 
agreed with Rosalind, deserved chains and a dark house 
quite as much as any other variety of the disease. 

The next day Mr Simpson received a note from Mary 
Fortescue, modestly and gracefully expressed, in which, 
with charming humility, and many expressions of grati- 
fied surprise, the offer of his hand was — on one condition, 
unexplained, but which rested altogether with himself— 
gratefully accepted. 

Such was the state of affairs when, on the 1st of 
March, Mr Simpson, os 1 have before stated, entered a 
Brougham, and directed the driver to make the best 
of his way to Mile End. It was a fine bright and 
exceedingly cold day ; hut notwithstanding the nipping 
eager air, the love-lorn ironmonger, as ho approached 
the house which contained his charmer, was in a state 
of profuse ])er6piration and high nervous excitement. 
Once more he drew from his pocket the fairy note, and 
glanced over the modest, grateful, delicately-feminine 
expressions. ’Dear lady,’ he audibly exclaimed as he 
finished about the five-hundredth perusal of the familiar 
lines — * dear lady, she will be all tears and tenderness!’ 

About a minute after giving utterance to this con- 
solatory reflection, Mr Simpson found himself in Mrs 
Puckford’s presence, who, congratulating him on his 
punctuality, and pointing to the door of the front apart- 
ment said, * There is only one lady there, and you know 
herJ Mr Simpson’s heart leaped and thumped, as if de- 
sirous of bursting through his green velvet waistcoat. He 
stepped desperately towards the door, and essayed to 
turn the brass handle ; but so profusely did the bashful 
man’s very fingers perspire, that they slipped round the 
knob without turning it. The second trial, with the help 
of his cambric handkerchief, was more successful, and the 
lover was in the presence of the lady. 

Certainly it was she ! Mrs Frazer, the hapless Simpson’s 
Mary Fortescue, was there in bodily reality. But the 
grateful humility, the ’ tears and tenderness,’ prefigured 
by the charming note I Oh Alfred Gray 1 

The unruffled ease, the calm, reserved politeness with 
which Mrs Frazer received him chilled his enthusiastic 
fervour wondrously. His perspiration became a cold 
one, and in a few moments he felt as if enveloped in 
coatings and leggings of Wenham-Lake ice. Recovering 
himself as speedily as he could from tha shock of this 
unexpectedly-chilling reception, Mt Simpson stammered 
forth something about his extreme good fortune in hav- 
ing obtained a favourable response from so amiable a 
person, ef estero. 


fortunate^ Mr Sim] 
thing particularly 
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embarrassmeni, she i^d^, ‘But few 
eiifficient dUeiiiiki&i^t^on to diM^tn and ap|»teb)lte atttao- 
tions wMok lie liididu from th,e inerelj eupetfipial d]b- 
server*^ , " ,;■ ' ■■ ■ ' '. 

Foot SiihMc^ gaij^d for breatlii He j^ae Uterall^ 
damVoaudedl Here was modest gratitude, to say fio- 
thing of ‘ teto aod tenderness/ mik a yengeanee! Mias 
Fortesode, with a preeatious salary of some twenty 
{wnhds per anhum, exclusiye of bread and butter, was, 
In her own Opinluni eonferring a tremendous obli^tion 
upon a clTic digniti^ worth at least twenty thousand 
pounds, by acceptinff him fpr a husband 1 That was 
^uite clear; and although Mr Simpson was too much 
in love to deny sudi a proposition in the abstract, still 
it was, he thought, scarcely consistent with maiden mo- 
desty to state it so very broadly. 

Notwithstanding his amazement, Mr Simpson, as soon 
as he recovered breath, continued, so well had he studied 
for the occasion, to get out a sentence or two about the 
supeHority of coimubial to single blessedness. This sen- 
timent also met with ready aOquiescence. 

‘Oh dear, yes,' said Mrs Frazer; ‘ I would not have 
been an old maid for the world I ’ 

. ‘ Well,^ thought the astonished admirer of feminine 
reserve, almost doubting the evidence of his ears, ‘ this 
is certainly the frankest maiden I ever conversed with I* 
A considerable pause followed. Mrs Frazer, seated 
upon a sofa, played with the luxuriant auburn — ^really 
auburn— -tresses of her nephew Alfred. 

‘ A handsome^ boy,’ at length remarked Mr Simpson. 

‘ It’s a pity that' he hasn’t different coloured hair !* 

, ‘ A pity !* exclaimed the lady: ‘ I think it beautiful ! 
And,’ added she, looking the astonished man somewhat 
sternly in the face, ‘ 1 should be well pleased if all our 
children had hair of the same colour !’ 

This was a climax ! Simpson leaped to his feet as if 
impelled by the shock of a galvanic battery. ‘Our 
children ! Well, after that ! But 1 must he dreaming,’ 
thought the fastidious ironmonger, as he wiped the per- 
spiration from his teeming forehead ; ‘ labouring under 
some horrid enchantment.* ' 

Dreaming indeed, and to be swiftly and rudely awak- 
en^. The door opened, and a gentleman entered, whom 
Mrs Frazer immcuiately introduced with— ‘Mr Simpson, 
my husband Mr Frazer!’ 

The blow was terrific ! Simpson staggered back as if 
he had been shot He glared alternately at tfie husband 
and wife for a few seconds ; then, pale as his shirt 
collar, tottered to a chair, and sinking into it, ejaculated 
with white lips, ‘Oh !’ 

‘What is the matter, sir; you look HIT said Mr 
Frazer. 

The bewildered man made no reply. His brain was 
whirling. ‘ Who on earth, then, had he been courting t ’ 
A loud knock at the streipt door somewhat aroused him. 

‘ My sister, I daresay,’ exclaimed Mrs Frazer. 

‘Her sister ! Possibly his Mary might be the bru- 
nette ; and yet- — - There were but three females present 
on that fatal evening, besides Mrs Puckford, that he dis- 
tinctly remembered ; and perhaps ’ — - Vain hope! the 
door opened, and the brunette and twb gentlemen en- 
tered—* Mr and Mrs Holland, and Mr Alfred Gray.’ 

All illusion waii now over. He, Kobert Simpson, 
wealthy tradesman, respected fishmonger, and common 
councilman, was the betrothed husband of a red-haired 
damsel with a decided cast, with whom, moreover, he had 
never exchanged a sentence ! His first impulse, as the 
certainty of his miserable fate flashed upon him, was to 
ittengle Alfred Gray out of hand as the author of his 
dii^ctiun, when fortunately another mp-top arrested 
hi(s fell intrat. 

*Jtoie Fortescue at last!’ cried Mrs Frazer, as if nn- 
ndiifldWjM tidings. f 

* 0h r ^faculatyd the accepted suitor, dropping nerve- 
lessly from which he had just risen— 

He wikli verti^; and what occunnd, 

or how he'hehatbd interval, he never 

distinctly Wtebered. : Hp was, however, soon seated at 


table by the side of his a^anced bride, Mr Puckford say- 
ing grace. This was the oc/W state of affairs ; but poor 
l^pBon’s . imp]«ision ; at moment was, that he had 

been led put to sudden /execution by ^ enormous Jack 
ICetoh with red hair and a frightful squint, and that his 
friend ; Puckford was the chaplain riming the funeral 
Jeivioe. (^adually; however^ his hwu cleared, and he 
grew cooler and more cpllMted* .Hpmi; ^ his 
position' did not appear so desperate. As to Mrs 
Fi:azer, all that was of epume pver, past praying for, 
and he/ must dismiss it from his mind as speedily as 
possible. The lady beside hinu who he could see was 
almost^as discoroppeed as himself, was, he had no doubt, 
a sensible person — her letter was, sufiicient evidence 
of that; and wh^ he had explrihed the unfortunate 
mistake that had occuned, which he Would by and by 
take a quiet opportunity of doing, would no doubt re- 
lease him from an engagement he had never intended to 
contract. He would, moreover— Simpson was anything 
but a churlish or ungenerous man— bestow upon her a 
marriage-portion of, say, four or five hundred ; pounds, 
which wpuld doubtless enable her to mai^ resj^ectably, 
and thus console her for her present disappointment. 
Thus philosophising and reasoning, Mr Simpson’s spirits, 
considering the suddenness of the shock he had endured, 
rallied wonderfully, and he was enabled to address a few 
words of course to Miss Fortescue in almost a cheerful 
voice and manner. The lady’s apswer was uttered in the 
gentlest, sweetest tones he had ever listened to; and Mr 
Simpson was a connoisseur in voices. The conversation 
continued; became general; and the dinner, commenced so 
inauspiciously, passed off, considering all things, remark- 
ably well. After dinner Miss Fortescue— her friends, who 
greatly esteemed her, generously drawing forth her powers 
— appeared to gree^ advantage. Her mind, of a superior 
order, had been well cultivated, and her conversation nras 
at once refined, sparkling, and sensible. Mr Simpson was 
surprised, ^pleased, almost charmed. Music was proposed, 
and shebang several songs admirably. Mr Simpson de- 
termined to postpone his explanation -^necessarily an 
unpleasant one— till the next day, when he would do it 
by letter. The party separated about nine o’clock ; long 
before which hour it had several times glanced across the 
ironmonger’s mind, that a dislike of any particular 
coloured hair was, after all, a very aboard prejudice : as 
to the oast, that, he was satisfied, was so slight as scarcely 
to deserve the. name. It had been arranged that they 
should all ditie with the Frazers the day after the next ; 
and as Mr Simpson handed Mary Fortescue into the cab, 
in which Mrs and Mr Frazer were already seated, she 
whispered, ‘ Oblige me by coming on Sunday half an hour 
before the time appointed: I have something of import- 
ance to say to you.’ Mr Simpson bowed, and— how could 
he do less ? — raised the lady’s hand to his lips. The 
carriage drove off, and the worthy roan was left in the 
most perplexing state of dubiety and irresolution ima- 
ginable. He begap to think he had gone too far to recede 
with honour ; and, what was very extraordinaiy, he felt 
scarcely sorry for it! At all events, he would not act 
rashly: Sunday was not far off; he would defer his 
explanation till then. 

Mr Simpson, punctual to his engacement^ found Miss 
Fortescue awaiting him alone. He on this occasion 
none of the violent emotions he had experienced on the 
previous Friday. His heart, instead of knocking and 
thumping like a caged wild thing, beat tranquilly in his 
bosom ; yet it Was not without a Amly-pleasurable omo- 
tion that {le met the confiding, grateful snaile which belied 
on his entrance over the features. Seating him- 
self beside her, he; with retyectful g^tleness, requested 
her to proceed with the matti^ she wished to communi- 
cate. She blushingly Qomjplied, and speedily beguiled 
him, if not of his tears, which I am not quite sure about, 
of somethings imder the circqipstances, far more valuable. 

‘ Her fandly, not yetis l^ore in apparently affluent 
ciicuxnstahces, had bim^ by reverses in trade, suddenly 
cast dowii into extreme '^verty. The only surviving 
memheiw of it, her mother and youngest sister, had been 
long principally dej^deht oh hrir exertions; for kuppori* 
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The assistance she had fbrtunateljr been ^e to' render 
fand hitherto sufficed them;; but bfcoUtBe, If ehe married, 
that source of income must fail ; and she never vknild 
marry-^indeed she had neyer, till surprised by his 
generous oiTer, contemplated marriage-^but she was eren 

now fully resolved never to do sd ’ mIoss— unless' 

Mary Fortescue paused in her narrative, and her timid, 
inquiring glance tested 'anxiously upon the varying coun- 
tenance of her auditor^ 

Mr Simpson was not made of adamant, nor of iron 
though he traded in the article ; and no wonder, therefore, 
that the graceful manner, the modest, pleading earnest- 
ness, the gentle tones, the filial piety of his betrothed, 
should have vanquished, jubdued him. Her features, 
plain as th^ undoubtedly were, irradiated by the lustre 
of a beautinil soul^ kindled into absolute beauty ! At 
all events Mr Simpson must have thought so, or he would 
not have caught the joyfully- weeping maiden in his arms 
ai^d exclaimed, in answer to her agitated appeal, * Unless 
your home may be theirs also 1 Be it so : 1 have, thank 
God, enough and to spare for all.* 

Thus was oddly brought about, and finally determined 
on, one of the happiest marriages, if Mr Simpson himself 
is to be believed — and he ought to know — that holy church 
has ever blessed. Should he attain, of which there is 
every reasonable prospect, the dignity of Lord Mayor, he 
will, 1 am quite sure, attribute that, as ho now does all 
fortunate events, to his supremo good-luck in having un- 
wittingly fallen in love with another man’s wife ! 


HURLBUT ON HUMAN RIGHTS* 

Although this cannot be considered as either a com- 
plete or a classically-written treatise, it possesses a 
strong claim upon our notice, in as far as it is an at- 
tempt to trace the true natural root of human rights in 
the human constitution itself. The author^ an Ameri- 
can lawyer, is an adherent of the doctrines of Gall, 
which is only saying that he acknowledges a definite 
mental organisation in man as a department of nature 
— a doctrine which has led this scliool to many views 
of hutnan happiness and destiny now rising into im- 
portance, even amongst those who start most at plireno- i 
logy in its ordinary — we might say vulgar, acceptation. 

* The duty of the legislator,* says Mr Hurlbut, * is 
simply to conform to natural truth. If Infinite Good- 
ness has ordained the employment of the human facul- 
ties for the attainment of happiness, and inyited their 
activity by surrounding them with tho means of em- 
ployment and gratification, human wisdom has but one 
work to perform*-and that is, to reduce the means of 
happiness to possession according to the natural design. 
.... The law is merely declaratory as to all natural 
rights. It does not create, but enforces them. ... If 
the law forbid that which nature allows, it restrains 
human liberty. If it enjoin a duty which nature does 
not impose, it inflicts an act of tyranny upon man. If 
it confer a right which nature has not ordained,' it robs 
some one«pr many of that which it confers, and works 
injustice among men.* How can we avoid this tyranny ? 

* Nature outraged appeals from human to divine laws. 
We have but to know ourselves and our natural rela- 
tions, and we may be redressed at once.* 

* Man,* pursues our author, * has a right to the grati- 
fication, indntonce, and exercise of every innate power 
and fiiculty ca his mind. The exercise of a faculty is 
its only QBe< manner of its exercise is one thing; 
that involves a question of morals. The right to its 
exercise is another thing, in which no question is in- 
volved but the existenoe of the innate faculty, and the 
objects presented by nature for its gratification.* 

Mr Hurlbut then argues that, as life has been given 
by the Creator, it is a right as against all but the donor ; 
as God has aurrounded man with the means of 
nest in conformity; with Ibis nature, , he hat fhrthei^ta 

* Origlnallj puhUnlied In iha * Fhrenolosloild Journal ;* rsprintod;; 
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right to happiness. Having a to htippiaess, man 
has also a right to employ the nieane for its accom- 
plishment which the Creator has conferred dpon him in 
certain innate desires, emotions, and faculties. * Here is 
the consummation of man’s rights.* There is, however, 

* a wide difference between the rational gratification of 
human desires, and the abusive indulgence of then?* 
There is the same difference as between eating and 
gluttony — ^bistv^n drinking and drunkenness — ^^tweeii 
mirthfulness'linu satire — between justice and vengeance. 
Wo are not contending for the abuse, but for the en- 
lightened gratification of man’s natural desires; not 
justifying violence to the laws of the Creator, but 
struggling for conformity to them. We are seeking to 
establish the divine origin of human rights, and not the . 
divine origin of human transgressions. Here will be 
found no apology for vice, but a viodication of virtue.* 

It has been a favourite doctrine, that * the individual 
substantially bargains with society upon becoming a 
member of it;, by surrendering a portion of his natural 
rights foVillK^n acquired rights or advantages which 
the laws df%overnment may confer.’ Mr Hurlbut 
denies this, and shows that, the love of society being 
one of the natural appetites, it is itself a right, instead 
of a reason for the surrender of rights. * The social 
state emanates from our proper nature, and must not 
contradict or wrong it. There need be no war between 
society and the individual man ; and tyranny alone 
declares it.* 

Mr Hurlbut regards govemment^that is, we pre- 
sume, government as it ought to be — aa an expression 
of the aggregate of morality that may be in a country. 
A nation composed exclusively of high moral charac- 
ters, each of whom was a law unto himself, would re- 
quire no coercion. But, as mankind actually exist, thU 
is necessary. * A large share of the members compos- 
ing the social body is constituted of persons in infancy 
and youth — ^periods in human life when tho passions 
are strongest, and the intellectual and moral forces have 
the least control over them. The process of moral and 
intellectual culture is not perfected, and the advantages 
of experience and reflection have not yet been attained. 
Here, then, are defective characters placed in the midat 
of society, and their restraint is necessary for the safety 
of its members. 

* Again, as we have seen, the mental constitutions of 
the different adult individuals of the human race vary 
indefinitely. All are but not eyual. Uniformity 
of hindf but inequality of /toivers, seems to have been the 
rule of nature when she formed the character and ap- 
pointed the destiny of the various members of tlie hu- 
man family. It is easy to perceive this disparity in the 
physical proportions, strength, and appearance of diffe- 
rent individuals. Their intellectual and moral* powers 
vary no less, as is established by phrenological science. 
The same divine hand which made " one star to differ 
from another star in glory,” has made one man to differ 
from another in the strength and activity of the vari- 
ous instinctive, moral, and intellectual forces of his 
mind. All men may rise upward from their starting- 
point, but he whom nature has favoured most may 
retain his advantage even to the end.’ Government, 
accordingly, becomes necessary, *in order that there 
may be imposed upon the actions of each individual in 
society such moral restraint as is felt by a man having 
the best moral and intellectual endowment and culture. 
In other words, government ought to prescribe such 
limits to individual action as ore sanctioned by reason 
and natural morality.* 

* A just government,* adds our author, * will impose 
no restraint upon man which his own moral nature and 
enlightened intellect do not sanction. A good and 
proper man ought to feel lio restraint under govern- 
ment but that of his own enlightoned nature. The law 
of governHMot and the law of his own mind ought to 
present the sarKib Binit to his actions. Government np, 

I more directs him than he directs the government. The 
1 obligations of the law and those of humanity are to him 
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bite and the ; If tM itifi m Jmt, ii% jdNs M 
offiipring of hli "^ioiibi^ nature. The ohllga^on of l^e 
laws is |e^Ved from their moral fitness* His suhinli- 
sion, then^ is not to maUtlrnt tb the Creator; hot & 
goTernmeh^ hut to himsel^to his hotter, his superior 
sdif. If he mcdce a sacrifice, it is upon the altar of his 
o^a happiness : he surrenders no right but the rigJIU0 
d& imng ; he gives up no priyilege but the priviltM nf 
Sff%. But he had no right to tranigips a rule of 
actioii prescribed by his superior nature to effect his 
happiness. He surrenders no positive right, therefore, 
when he becomes a citizen of a just and free govern- 
ment. He is yet os free as his^wn true nature ever 
alibwed him to be.' 


government to the constitution of his nature. 'The 
next great requirement of humanity v^that me laws 
skaU be general in their scope and apmication, equal and 
impartial to ail 

* If the aim of all mankind be happiness, and if that 
depend upon the same rule of intellectual and moral 
action, then the rule prescribing or limiting that course 
of action must be the same for all men. Hence the 
demand of all the enlightened world, that the laws shall 
acknowledge the equ^ity of all men ; not the equality 
of their physical, moral, or intellectual powers, but the 
universality and equality of human rights. The doc- 
trine of human equality is not understood by all who 
assert it Legal equality exists where the laws create ! 
no factitious greatness, confer no partial privileges, and | 
denv no natural rights. So that if the laws be adapted 
to the constitution of the human mind, and apply to all 
men alike, or are just and general, affecting all men 
alike, then all men are equally regarded, protected, and 
punished by those laws, and legal equality is estab^ 
lished. But tbe inequalities arising from the disparities 
of men's physical and mental constitutions will still 
exist. One man will have the advantage of another 
itill ; but he will owe it to the laws of his organisation, 
and not to the laws of man. So far as human legisla- 
tion baa gone, it has left him as it found him— strong, if 
he were strong before, and weak if he were weak. It 
has guaranteed the //'ssbom of his nature, not the powers 
of it It has kept his course free from human obstruc- 
tk)D. It has conferred neither rights, nor privileges, 
nor ^wers-^but protected all, and all alike. It is not 
|he mult of the law if he is still weak, as it is not tbe 
boast of the law if he is now strong. It made him 
neither. It took him as he was, and kept him as it 
found him. The most perfect human laws can claim 
no higher merit than that they have followed nature; 
not having conferred the rights of humanity, hut gua- 
ranteed. and defended them; not having bestowed 
powers upon any man, but having kept him free from 
obstruction in tlie exercise of his natural faculties. 
The boast qf the laws should he, that they have not 
. obstimcted tbe true course of humanity ; that they have 
peither adyapoed nor retarded any man ; but that they 
let him alone to work out his happiness in the exer- 
cise of his own true nature, according to its beautiful 
harmonies, and to attain happiness in accordance with 
the laws of his mind.' 

Our author is strong in his denunciations of that 
kind of legislation which seeks to confer local and spe- 
cial benefits. It is a kind apparently in great force in his 
country, and unhappily it is becoming somewhat formid- 


i ; able in ours. He adds—' The legislator properly repre- 
toute the state, the whole people ; nay, humanity itself. 
/Heia too guardian of human rights, not the promoter of 
jKSjvto to He should be moved from within, not 

and if he considered only the justice of 
laws, he would act under the impulses of his 
eml^teued alone. No bribe would tempt, 

his Imfegri tyiA gfi his tody reward would be toe reward 
of moral grandeur in bis 

V^ork t touo fiV humanity. Not for particular 

/ men, but <br tomuktod iho labours ; not for the present^ 
r hut for oil time Im leari toe i tructure of human govern- 


menu and adorns the tem|^ of juatice^ He becomes 
toe student of nature, and reverences her teUri. He 
ptoclaims the rights bf man, Usserti their sacred invio- 
Mbiltty, and keeps the high o(mrse *bf; humanity free 
from obstruction. He is the friend of all i^ights and the 
foe of all privileges.* 

In descending to details, Mr Hurlbut advances upon 
greUnd where we cannot follow him. We would, how- 
ever, recommend his treatise to the class of minds which 
detiderate rational inquiry into such subjects. 


ADVBNTUBBS IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. 

One error appears to prevail etlmost universally respect- 
ing the great Deserts of Africa, whose aspect is supposed 
to inspire melancholy by suggesting ideas of death. 
This is in direct oppositioa to our own experience. On 
many a day have we ridden through these fiery wastes, 
accompanied by natives of the Nilolie Valley, or Arabs 
from the borders of the Red Sea; and on these occa- 
sions, instead of depression and sadness, have folt the 
most buoyant cheerfrilnesB, and an inexpressible enjoy- 
ment of life. Among all the things around you, there is 
nothing that can die, You seem to have overstejtped 
the boundaries of mortal existence, and to bc moving 
within the regions of immortality. The sun pouring 
down its ' rays through an unclouded sky ; the endless 
expanse of rocks and sand, seemingly rendered trans- 
parent by excessive light; and the elasticity, purity, 
and sweetness of the air, whicli almost , intoxicates you 
by its exhilarating qualities, render the traversing of 
the Desert a source of more than ordmary pleasure. 
That many who have made the trial think differently, 
is to be accounted for by accidental circumstances. 
They have been suffering perhaps from ill health, or. 
been rendered dejected by other causes, and have attri- 
buted to physical influences what should rather have 
been ascribed to the condition of their minds. 

These, however, are the feelings with which the 
generality of mankind regard the Desert. History and 
poetry have peopled their fancy with varied images of 
terror: whirling sand pillars reaching to the clouds; 
trackless regions unblessed with spring or fountain ; aii 
unstable soil in perpetual motion, rolling like the waves 
of the sea before the wind, and ever ready to submerge 
the luckless traveller ; fierce tribes of men, addicted to 
pillage and murder; scorpions, serpents, pestilential 
blasts, and death by suffocating heat. But the spirit of 
cuterprise overcomes everything. Trade perpetually 
conducts caravans across these burning tracts; and 
curiosity and , the love of science from time to time im- 
pel single adventurers to despise the sand-storm and 
the simoom, and to penetrate into these balf'fabulous 
solitudes, in which the venerable traditions of antiquity 
are found side by side with the offspring of modern 
ignorance and superstition. 

When we were ourselves in Egypt, invincible obstacles 
prevented our approach to the Oasis of Jupiter Ammon. 
We have therefore read with deep interest the narra- 
tive of Mr Bayle St Jobn,*^ who was more fortunate than 
ourselves, since he succeeded in reaching the site of the 
oracle and the celebrated Eountatis of the Sun. He 
was lucky enough to find at Alegcandria three gentle- 
men, who consented to become bis companions; and on 
the 15th of September 1847, started in toe direction of 
the Arab’s Tower. The four travdlers were mounted 
on asses, camels carriedethefr tent and baggage, and 
they were accompanied by a number of donkey boys 
and two Moggrebins or African Bedawtns. For various 
reasons, the natives who attend you on such expeditions 
are greatly to multiply the dangers bf the way. 
First, ignorance is always prone to the marvellous; 
second, the persons whom they meet returning from 
the {dace to be visited are apt to exaggerate, in order 
to enhance their own intrepidity ; and third, if they 
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«ve expected to face thirst, fati^e, ftTern, robbers, and 
essasiins, it is but fair that their rewa^ ^ould he ang- 
inented in proportion to their rislcs. We were ourselves 
fortunate enough to meet with Arabs of a better class, 
who made light of real dangers, and exhibited unusual 
disinterestedness and ^rbearance. But they were evi- 
dently exceptions to the general rule; at least old 
Yunus, who conducted Mr Bavle St John to Siwah, 
was one of those unprinoiplea and uncompromising 
vagabonds who are too commonly found on the frontiers 
of all countries, more especially in the East. 

The region over which they travelled for several days 
lies along the borders of the sea ; and though represented 
almost by a blank in our maps, exhibits tokens of having 
been well cultivated jand extremely fertile in antiquity. 
Tanks, wells, cisterns, fountains, and streams of water 
existing in great numbers, attest the industry of its 
ancient inhabitants, and justify the reports transmitted 
to us by historians. But it is now no longer the abode 
of civilisation. Instead ofhusbandmen and vine-dressers, 
merchants and shipowners, we only encounter a few 
straggling Moggrebins, half shepherds and half thieves, 
who vanish at the approach of a powerful caravan, but 
lie in wait and attack stragglers, whom they pillage, 
and occasionally assassinate. 

The party in whose company we are about to pro- 
ceed to the Oasis having remained two days ut Abuair, 
the Taposiris of Egyptian geography, and made dur- 
ing that time all necessary arrangements, on the 18th 
of September committed themselves to the perils of 
the Desert The sheik who was to be their guide 
lingered very naturally about his tent, loth to quit his 
young wife and the command of his clan, however 
small, in order, for gain, to herd w!iih those whom he 
regarded as unbelievers, and to brave in their society 
thirst, pestilence, and famine. Gold of course prevailed 
ultimately. Having held an affectionate dialogue with 
his helpmate, and given a great deal of good advice to 
his son, Yunus* put the diminutive caravan in motion. 
In this march, though they kept moving till midnight, 
little way was made. Next day also the spirit of linger- 
ing prevailed. The guides were restive ; the travellers 
not yet invested with that authority which habit and 
distance usually confer on them ; and so it was late in 
the afternoon before they recommenced their march. 
But with the Arabs little difference is made in travelling 
between day and night; or rather, we should perhaps 
say, they prefer the latter, partly through prudence, and 
partly through an instinctive hankering after that ex- 
citement which new scenes, beheld by star or moonlight, 
everywhere afford. Few objects presented themselves 
to arrest their curiosity. Close upon dusk they passed 
the ruins of a fortified camp, and three hours later a Sa- 
racenic castle, which, standing amid the white sands on 
the beach, awakened in their minds many associations 
of legend and romance. Then, again, about the witch- 
ing time of night, they spread their mats upon the rocks, i 
enjoyed their pipes, and having further fortified them- 
selves with brandy and water against the cold, slept in 
their cloaks beneath the open sky. In this way they 
proceeded day after day, sometimes pausing ito examine 
the ruins which presented themsdves on the route, 
now and then meeting kafilas going down into Egypt 
to buy corn : here pitching their tent to defend them 
from the chill blasts of the Mediterranean ; and there, 
overcome by weariness, omitting this precaution, and 
contenting themselves nvlth thp shelter of a rock. 

The reader, perhaps, has studied Plutarch, or Quin- 
tus Curtius, or some other historian of Alexander the 
Great Jn that case he will xememher that the Mace- 
donian conqueror pursued exactly the same route, 
though with far greater celerity, when he undertook 
lus expedition to Ammon's Temple, in order to strengthen 
among his followers the beUef that he was sprung from 
a Divine source. In his- case there ariMi greater haste 
than prudence. Four days after leaving the border of 
Lake Mareotis, the future site of Alexandria, he and his 
companion were in danger of perishing from thirst, 

and were at length saved only by the oceuirenoe of 
copious showers, which enabled them to flU their 
skins. It was customary, however, in those times ol'^ 
ways to look for marvels, into which, a pecdUar sys** 
tern of interpretation, tliey converted whatever they 
saw. The Macedonians lost their way in the Pesert,, 
when a flight of crows making its appearance^ ^ded, 
them through the dangerous passes until they beheld 
the verdant Oasis expanding Mforc their eyes. In the 
protracted duration of traditions we put less faith than 
many others ; but from the nomenclature of thePesert, 
it appears that a wild gorge in the interior still retains 
the name of the Pass 0 the Crow, from the fact, perhaps, 
that that bird is constantly observed there. Mr Baylo St <! 
John and his companions lost their way, like the Mace- » 
donians, and were extricated from their difficulty by 
following in the wake of a couple of crows, which, they 
concluded, were flying towards the Oasis. In the Valley 
of the Nile there is a particular mountain, which, though 
several hundfied miles from the Mediterranean, is habi- 
txially cotiilliid Wi^^ flights of the Damietta duck and 
other aquatmnirds. They doubtless find some favourite 
food in the Nile at that spot, and therefore proceed 
thither in numbers, which sometimes render all the 
rocks in the neighbourhood almost black. The constant 
presence of the crow in the pass which bears its name, 
may probably be accounted for in tlie same way. On 
the night after this adventure, they found themselves 
under the necessity of traversing a scries of hollows, 
that remind us of those which intersect the route be- 
tween Tajara and the Abyssinian Highlands. For some 
time they had been journeying along a lofty ridge, from 
which it became necessary to descend by forcing the 
camels down a narrow and precipitous declivity, full of 
danger and difficulty. At the bottom they halted three 
or four hours to wait for the moon, in a position suffi- 
ciently romantic and uncomfortable. A north-east wind, 
cold and cutting, came whistling over the tops of the 
hills, and seemed to he sucked down into the hollow, 
where they sat on the chilly stones enveloped in their 
cloaks, or lay prostrate to catch a brief space of sleep. 

‘ On all sides,' observes the traveller, ‘ perpendicular 
mbsses of rock reared themselves, black and frowning, 
looking like a vast ruined wall encircling us ; whilst 
overhead the Milky Way spanned the heavens, and all 
the constellations shone with a brilliancy known only 
in the East, and, I may add, in the Desert. At about 
ten the moon lifted up its slightly-depressed orb over 
the vast pile of rocks, and we were soon again in motion, 
right glad to escape from so bleak a spot. A few hun- 
dred yards ahead, after passing a narrow defile, an ex- 
traordinary scene burst upon us. Whilst the irregular 
line of rocks continued close on our left,* we suddenly 
beheld to tho right a great chasm ; and beyond, glitter- 
ing in the moonlight, and clothed by it, no doubt, with 
yet stranger forms, and more gigantic proportions than 
nature had afforded, a huge pile of white rocks, looking 
like the fortifications of some vast fabulous city, such as 
Martin would choose to paint, or Beckford to describe. 
There were yawning gateways fianked by bastions of 
tremendous altitude ; there were towers and pyramids, 
and crescents and domes, and dizzy pinnacles and ma- 
jestic castellated heights, all invested with unearthly 
grandeur by the magic beams of the moon, yet exhibit- 
ing, in wide breaches and indescribable ruin^evident 
proofs that, during a long course of ages, they had been 
battered and undermined by the hurricane, the rain- 
shower, the thunderbolt, the winter torrent, and all tlie 
mighty artillery of time. Piled one upon another, and 
repeated ovet and over again, these strangely-contorted 
rocks stretched away as far as the eye could reach, sink- 
ing, however, as they receded, and leading the mind, 
though not the eye, down to the' distant plain below. 

In vrin did our eager glances endeavour to ascertain 
the limit of the despot to which we had so abruptly 
come. The horizon was dissolved in a misty light ; hut 
‘ stars twinUing low down, as if beneath our fee^ showed 
that we were about to abandon, once for all, the greit 
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beaati bedtated, and moaned, aiid backed, and dre'ar ap 
|heir lohg neckband haddled together ; as well, ind^q, 
they ,h>%h^^ : The declivity was steep, and flUed with 
heavy sTiadows. Precipices hemmed itw on every 
side ) and here and there we could distiiiguish a huge 
l^gment of rock standing like a petrified giant In the 
Way, and catching perchance Qi|,its bare scalp some 
stray beams of sickly light But down we aid go*, 
the camels, when once the impetus was given, carried 
forward by the weight of their burthens, yet keeping 
their footing with admirable sagacity ; we, almost in 
the same manner, each leading by the haltOr his long* 
eared montnre. In truth it was a picturesque scene : 
partly lighted by the slanting rays of the moon, partly 
buried in broad masses of shade, and only requiring a 
few Bedawin heads appearing from behind the jagged 
rocks, and the flash of a gun or two, to make it worthy 
of the pencil of Salvator Rosa. According to our guides, 
some probability existed of such an illumination taking 
place ; and our imaginations were thus supplied with 
materials to work on, as in the solemn hush of that 
romantic night we scrambled, slid, staggered, almost 
roUeddown/ 

Having thus reached the bottom of the gorge, they 
there bivouacked for the night ; and next day, after the 
usual quarrels and altercations with the guides, moved 
along the base of a series of white and red cliflii, passed 
the Hill of the Gannons, and traversing an exceedingly 
rough and rocky tract of country, entered upon a plain, 
where they discovered the first signs of vegetation 
since leaving Alexandria. By these they were inspired 
with sucih feelings of pleasure, that although they con* 
sifted of nothing but a number of huge thorns, they 
could not, as the traveller expresses it, take off their 
eyes from the green of their leaves. They were now 
drawing near to what, in the poetical pliraseology of 
the Arab, is called the Gates of the Milky Mountains. 
Their Bedawlns always took care to keep them in a 
state of perpetual expectation, and indeed would them- 
selves appear to have looked forward hourly to the oc- 
currence of some unfortunate disaster. Already several 
tiroes had they been surrounded by the elements of 
strife, and only escaped what might have proved a 
fatal encounter by the prudence of the Cyclops who 
had ^ken them under his protection. Now, however, 
danger seemed to approach in a formidable shape. 
Weariness and want of sleep had sharpened their 
powers of apprehension. The heat was terrific. They 
were standing in their tent faint and dispirited, when 
they desori^ some objects ahead, which created the 
usual interest and excitement. * Pipes were laid aside 
and guns ti&eh up. Bor aught we knew, the Manaer 
might be coming down upon us. It soon appeared, 
however, that A large caravan was approaching; BtiU 
there might ' be cause for alarm. To what tribe did 
these strangers l^long? If hostile to the Waled All, 
a collision might take place. Presently we beheld a 
number of armed men advancing ahead of their camels. 
Our tent, no doubt, had attracted their attention, and 
lAused their curiosity, perhaps excited their alarm, 
^hey came on cautiously, as towards an enemy, with 
; " Ifaiielr muskets half presented. One of them at length 
: ;fiet^ed himself, and drew near us, keeping a little 
line, possibly to allow his companions 

■ firing in case of necessity. He 

. above six feet high, with a 

Homan hose, and reddish 
help admiring the appear* 
crept along, slightly bend* 

/ ^ at US with 

i^yes in curiosity were amnsingiy 

lYlfiendeA^ ^ Ae he approached, Yiinu^ who had more of 

the tiger in his cbmpbaition than the liOU, went wilh fhe 
Same precautions to meet him i Und we heard them both, ; 
Vrith^the itiferuM stuipirion 'i^haps h in the 

Dbseri bring their weapons to fuB cock ere they came to 
close quartern A moment afrerivards; however, hand- 
shaking and embracing succeeded ; and the whole party 
coming up, out little encampment was soon filled with 
a set of ruffianly -looking yonng fellows, with skull- 
caps, that hod been white, pwled nearly over their eyes, 
with brown blankets wrapped closely round them, and 
tucked up in marching trim, and shoes of various 
coburs in varions degrees of dilapidation. Many had 
daggers and pistols in their belts, from which were sus- 
pended shot and powder -purses, with an amulet or 
two $ and all were armed with long guns, some with the 
addition of bayonets. 

*Nbw began a prodigious number of mutual in- 
quiries, all in cut-and-dried phrases, after one another- s 
health, each of the new-comers thinking it necessary to 
ask at least ten times of each of our companions how 
he did. The most satisfactory answers were invariably 
given; but the anxiety and solicitude of these kind 
people were not easily soothed. They seemed really 
afraid that some x>Cculiar Source of sorrow might be 
Buppressed through mere delicacy. Exquisite display of 
the finest feelings of the human breast I I wish I had 
not dete^d certain covetous glances at various articles 
of property, and that this affhetiouate meeting had 
terminated in any other manner than a general cry for 
drink, and a rush at our water-skins. They were but 
ill supplied for their journey. Improvidence, or po- 
verty, or both, had presided over their arrangements. 

I could only see about five smalt k^irbefts distributed 
among the thirty or forty camels that crowded past 
laden with heavy bags of dates. However, the thirsty 
souls were not unreasonable ; they were made to under- ' 
stand that we could not satisfy the wants of the whole 
party, and we only spared two or three draughts of 
water to those that seemed the heads of this band of 
youths, among whom he who had advanced to recon- 
noitre was the chief. We received in return for our 
limited civility a small pile of fresh dates of excellent 
quality, and the information that there was no fever 
reported at Siwah ; the party, which came from some 
point on the coast to the west, had only been as far as 
Garah, where they had obtained their winter’s provi- 
sion of dates.. They were good-natured, but rough cus- 
tomers. I should not have liked to have encountered 
them beyond the range of Yunus’s bland eye.’ 

They now passed through the little Oasis of Garah, 
where they were well received, and reached the great 
valley, which, for its extreme beauty, was denominated 
by the ancients the Island of the Blessed. The cha- 
racter of its inhabitants, however, had greatly changed 
since those days. Instead of being hospitable and 
genial, they have now degenerated into a horde of sa- 
1 vages, fierce, bigoted, vindictive, and disposed to thrust 
the stranger from their doors: for the honour of the 
children of Ishmael, it should be stated that they were 
not Arabs, but descended from the Berber race, which 
would appear to be scattered under various names over 
all the eastern division of the Sahara. Out of considera- 
tion for the Bedawin who brought them to Siwah, they 
were granted a conditional permission to remain ; taking 
advantage of which, Mr St John explored the valley 
in its whole length and breadth, visited the ruins of 
Ammon’s Temple, the Fountain pf the Sun, the Hill of 
Tombs, and the margin hS those salt lakes whicli, en- 
circled with a glittering snow-white rim^ connects the 
Oasis with the Bssert: what atill remains of natural 
beauty and ffiriality may be said frilly to justify the 
descriptions of the ah Everywhere you behold 
magnificent palm grhves Whioh produce valuable dates, 
gardens of luperb pomegranate-treesi iind apricots and 
bananas^ equaling in ridmess those of Boretta. Tho 
olivO dso, aa in BhFayoom/i^^ its dusky verdure 

among the dumps of brighter green, and large expanses 

Of bursin Or Egyprian dOver,^ with brooks 
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vdixra tima not n maflo iti 

iioiDO^ 6no JimUi brnmiMm 

np to tlie toi;^ i t^i 'anoth^^ 
lobg dttKOOilftmO forth* 

flighU iOrc^ Uifber braOdli to 4 lawer boiigh. At 
tiinea; caio aiioiii daittog firom 

tall with wid 

lihd till flidiBig dll 

it i^^ of a tf^ 

c^^: w ttoment we expected 

lihe earth, it taddehly turned upwardi an] 

'; th^ bodjr of the tree. It would then run to the top, and 
htuie more wecipltate itself from the upper branches, 
and aail back again to the tree itlmd Just left. Crowds 
of these litUe creatures joined in these sportive gahi* 
bols { there could not have been less than two hundred. 
Scores of them would leave each tree at the same tno- 
and cross each other, gliding like spirits throngh 
thh air, seeming to have no other object in view than 
tb indulge a j^ayfol propensity. We witched and 
mused pi of day had disappeared, and 

datkhhie adhibnUhed us to leave the little triflers to 
iheir nocturnal eigo^ments.* 
ji'hese little creatnreli enjoy life only during the night. 
Tbi^y hecbme tame in a few hours, and show little dis- 
position to change the residence that is allotted to them. 
One of them, with its young family, was taken from a 
hollow tree, carried home in the dnder's hat, and placed 
in a drawer with a chink open to admit the air. The 
mother, however, made her escape, and some fears were 
entertained for her progeny, as they showed no dispo- 
sition to eat They seemed to thrive, notwithstanding, 
and were always in good order— a circumstance that 
was at length accounted for by the discovery, that the 
mother sacrihoed her gambols on the trees to her natu- 
ral affection, and, stealing in by thb window, passed the 
night with her ompring. 

The migration of the northern gray squirrel towards 
the east is curious. They are stopped neither by nioun- 
tidhi nor rivers, but mai^ on in vast troops, devouring 
the cbm aiid wheat wherever they pass, and dlling the 
farmer with dread. As on ordinary occasions the 
squirrel has an instinctive dread of water, some stories 
have been invented to account for their being able to 
cross rivers. One of these, which is believed by many, 
is that they float across on a piece ipf hark, raising their 
broad tidls by way of a sail ! Om authors, however, saw 
t^m swimming, and some so unskilfully that they were 
drowned ; while others were fain to rest on the long 
steering-oar of the boat 

The squirrel is preyed upon by many animals, but 
more especially by the snake ; and the common mode of 
accounting fbr ao agile a creature being caught by its 

sluggish enemy, is to suppose that it has been ' fascinated,’ 

or paralysed by its deadly glance. Our authors, however, 
contend that there is no fascination in the case, but that 
the squirrel is either transfixed with horror, or induced 
to approach simple cariosity. As an instance of the 
lat^ feelings they mention having seen one come down 
flmm a tree tb inspect a beautifal little scarlet snak#, 
not much lar^ than a pipe stem, and scarcely able to 
master a grasshopj^r. But this, we submit, is no case 
in p^nt) ^it -^e squirrel, like other animals, is doubt- 
less w^ acquainted with the strength of his enemies. 
We once witnessed an instance of what very much re- 
sei^led fascination in the case of a bird. It was a 
canary, so admirable a songster, that when we put him 
0^ balcony in London, he usually gathered a 
crowd of listeners in the street. There was in the house 
at thefline time a Tom-cat, as black as night, a quiet 
floua old gentleman, but to whose appearance 
00d never he reconciled. Tom frequently 
W 01^1 and stale its bread and cake; but j 
nafW niade the slightest attempt at per^ 
on such occasions always 
j[|Wimd as desperately if it appre- 1 
hended finder. Wm tu It was on such good terms 
that itv^d obme i^^ otir fin to he taken out of 



the osge for: a. fly aboiit the i^m •, but on one unibr* 
innate day a tnira indiridm was present unobserved. 
The canary fiewmp to a'oo^ the ceiling, and at 
that moment we oat^t a view of the head of the Tom- 
cat protruded il^mj beneath la^ M Which had 

foonoealed him. The wenyery was made too latej fbr 
at the same instant the nahatyf after a flutter or quiver, 
darted right down into the mouth of the animal, and 
was crushed to death with dne movement of his jaws. 

Tom’s American relations In k Wild state— the Indians 
of the oat race— are represented in these i>ages as rather 
interesting in their character. They have all the ex- 
ternal marks of ferocity, and but little of the reality: 
they look dawe, but use none— but when flight becomes 
hopeless, they turn to bay, and grapple in infuriated 
despair with either man or dog. They are sometimes 
hunted with packs of foxhounds, and on these occa- 
sions, the wild-oat exhibits * ail exercise of instinct, so 
closely bordering on reason, that we are bewildered in 
the attempt to separate it fibm the latter. No sooner 
does he become aware that the enemy is on bis track, 
than, instead of taking a Straight course fbr the deepest 
forest, he speeds to one of the largest old fields over- 
grown with briery thickets in the neighbourhood ; and 
having reached this tangled ttiaee, lie runs in a variety 
of cirdes, crossing and recrosslng Ms path many Umes; 
and when he thinks the scent his h^n diflhsed suffl- 
dently in difibrent directions by this mancouvre to 
puzzle both men and dogs, he creeps slyly forth, and 
makes for the woods, or for some well-known swamp ; 
and if he should be lucky enough to find a half-driod-up 
pond, or a part of the swamp on which the clayey 
bottom is moist and sticky, he seems to know that the 
adhesive soil, covering his fleet and legs, so far destroys 
the scent, that altlfcugh the hounds may be in full cry 
on reaching such a place, and while crossing it, they 
will lose the track on the opposite side, and perhaps not 
regain it without some difficulty and delay.’ 

This is indeed a curious part of the instinct of ani- 
mals — ^the knowledge they have that they are betrayed 
by their scent. On other occasions the wild-cat is de- 
scribed as making a desperate, and therefore temporary 
efibrt, to get some distance ahead of its pursuers, when, 
instead of continuing to run on, which it feels would be 
unavailing, it loses time, as an inexperienced looker-on 
might suppose, by traversing repeatedly from end to 
end the trunk of a fallen tree. It then makes a sudden 
spring, and leaps, without touching the ground, into the 
bran^es of a neighbouring tree ; and dimbing to one of 
its highest forkt, awaits, dosely squatted, the arrival of 
its enemies. The result usually is, that the dogs, con- 
founded and wearied out by the scent on the tree, which 
they can trace up and down, and down and up, a dozen 
times over, but not a foot farther along the ground, aro 
soon at fault, and the huntsmen calling them off from 
the hopeless search, give up the chase. 

A wild-cat hunt of this kind, but with a difibrent ter- 
mination, is described in our authors* best manner. The 
cat is for a time difiicult to find, but at length some of 
the more experienced dogs begin to give tongue, and on- 
ward goes the trail through a brciad marsh. ’ ’* He will 
soon be started now!” “He is npl” What a burst! 
you might have heard it two miles off— it comes 4n 
mingled sounds, roaring like thunder, from the muddy 
marsh and firom the deep swamp. The barred owl, 
frightened from the monotony of his quiet life among 
the cypress-trees, commenoes hootiug in mockery, as it 
were, of the wlde-mbuthefi hounds. Here they come, 
swee{dng through the resounding swamp like an equi- 
noctial storm— the crackling of a reed, the shaking of a 
bush, a glimpse of some oby^t tiiat glided past like a 
shadow, is sucipeeded by the- ^ pack, rattling away 
among the vihies and flubh timbers, and leaving a trail 
In the mud, as if ajMfck of wolves In pursuit of a deer 
had hmried by. t The^ has gone past. It is now 
evident that he v^ll not dimb a t]^. It is almost in- 
variably the base that where, he can retreat to low 
swampy situations, or brier patches, he will not take a 
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but BeelEs to weary the doga by. iqiiQ^g a^Trt 
iriadliiga among the almolt 

He has now been twisting «id 
il^mes is a thicket covering bn^ ibm^br ibixt^ ACresr- 
let nt go in and take our atand on the inkil^bere 

he last paased, and: shoot hidi if snot la 

heard on the bikposite edg«i ^ the thicket, and again all 
is still; but oboe moxb the pabk Here he 

os^es, almost brnshihg onr as he dashes b}' and 

disappears in the bnshes, jx^re^tre can get sight of him 
and pull trigger. ' But #0 See th%t the dogs are every 
moment pressing him doseri that the marauder is 
showing eyidences of^ fatigoe, and is nearly **done up.” 
He begins tb make nanrower circles ; there are restless 
flashes in his eyb; his back is now curved upwards ; his 
hair is bristled neryousfy forward; his tongue hangs 
out ; we raise our gtin as ho la approaching, and scarcely 
ten yards off— a loud teport — the smoke has hardly 
blown aside/ ere Vre see him lifeless cdmost at our very 
fbet: had we waited three minutes longer, the hounds 
would have saved us the powder and shot 1 ’ 

A fox is described as hunting on his own account, and 
watched in his operations by one of our authors, who, 
after the animal has been successfbl in capturing a bird, 
puts his gun instinctively to his shoulder. He is stopped, 
however, by the reflection, that the marauder had only 
obeyed an instinct of his nature, and obtained a me^ 
in the prescribed way; that he killed only a single bird, 
instead of murdering, as man would do were he able, 
the whole covey; and that he took no wanton pleasure 
in the destruction of his prey, or in exhibiting his spoils 
to his companions, but was perfectly content to satisfy 
his hunger. This is good reasoning, and well befitting a 
philosopher, as contradistinguished from a mere sports- 
man. ^ 

The fox is frequently hunted in ms turn, and on such 
occasions displays a sagacity which is altogether won- 
derful. * The late Benjamin C. Yancey, Esq. an eminent 
lawyer, who in his youth was very fond of fox-hunting, 
related the following : — fox had been pursued near 
his residence at Edgefield 'several times, but the hounds 
always lost the track at a place where there was a foot- 
path leading down a steep hill He therefore deter- 
mined to conceal himself near this declivity the next 
time the fox was started, in order to discover his mode 
of baffling the dogs at this place. The animal was ac- 
cordingly put up and chased, and at first led the hounds 
through many bayous and ponds in the woods, but at 
length came running over the brow of the hill along 
the path, stopped suddenly, and spread himself out fiat 
and motionless on the ground ; the hounds Came down 
the hill in pursuit at a dashing pace, and the whole 
pack passed, and did not stop until they were at tlie 
bottom of the hill. As soon as the immediate danger 
was over, the fox, casting a furtive glance around him, 
started up, and ran off at his greatest speed on his 
“ back track.” ’ 

An anecdote is given of a wolverine, which, on get- 
ting his leg into a trap, carried off the whole concern, 
weighing eight pounds, a distance of six miles. This 
he did, not by dragging the trap after him, which the 
snow and hanging branches of the tfees would have 
rendered the next thing to impossible, but by taking it 
up in his mouth, and running on tliree legs. 

We are not aware that an opportunity has frequently 
ocetirred of observing a hybernating quadruped iu his 
state of torpidity ; but this occurred in the case of a 
ground hog, or wood-chuck, ]^hich was kept in a house 
as a pet. Its chamber was a large box supplie^with 
a bed of hay, and on the approach of winter this was 
placed in a warm corner of the room. The instinct of 
the animal, however, was not to be deceived. The time 
for its winter sltop had arrived, and entering the box, 
it arranged its couch with care, and became torpid. 
After six weeks had passed, it was taken out of the 
box, and found to be inammate, and^ as round as a, bdO, 
its nose pressed upon its abdomen, and* covered witoi 
its tail. It was roUed bver the car^t again and , again 

without effect; but after being )ai;d dp]^^ half an 
hour dose to the fire, it slowly un ynised up 
its nose, and looked round in be^lde^eolv It was 
now replaced in ite b(^ wi|on it went to al^ ite M 
and BO remained until sprhig. - . 

/fhe kabits of the Flmida rats in America; M r^rde 
ihelr: ukmtations, are highly chrious. In some ^aoes 
%eiy bur|i>w under stones and ruins ; in otlmra th^y 
remato in thejteods; in others, in swampy situntiona, 
theyp|le up a cone of dry sticks; and in others stUl, 
they make their nests in the forks of lofty trees. * About 
fifteen years^iligo, on a visit to the graveyard of the 
church at Ebenezer, Georgia, we were struck with the 
appearance of several very large nests near the tops of 
some tall evergreen oaks (Qaercua aquations); on dis- 
turbing the nests, we discovered them to be inhabited * 
by a number of Florida rats, of all sizes, some of which 
descended rapidly to the ground, whilst others escaped 
to the highest branches, where they were concealed 
among the leaves. These nests, in certain situations, 
are of euemous size. We have observed some of tliem 
on trees^l^ height of from ten to twenty feet from tho 
ground, wild vines had made a tangled mass over- 

head, which appeared to be larger than a cart-wheel, 
and contained a mass of leaves and sticks that would 
have more than filled a barrel.' 

Of all the animals described in the present volume, 
the skunk is the most curious, and the most detested. 

It has claws and teeth, but is too timid to use them, 
and is so slow of foot that it might seem to be com- 
pletely in the power of its enemies ; but the most fero- 
cious of these, while still at a distance of many feet 
from their prey, turn tail, and fly, or run their noses 
into the earth, and roll and tumble, as if in convul- 
sions. As for a man, he usually ruus from the^ little 
animal, which is only seventeen inches long, as if a lion 
were at his lieels. The means furnished by nature for 
this creature's defence, is simply a liquid, contained in 
two small sacs on each side of the todl, and which it is 
able to discharge at its enemies to a distance, as mea- 
sured by our authors, of fourteen feet. It takes an 
unerring aim, saluting a dog in the face and eyes, and 
setting the animal distracted with pain and inexpres- 
sible loathing. So offensive and so permanent is the 
odour of this liquid (which has nothing to do with the 
ordinary excretions), that clothes once sprinkled with 
it are useless. No washing, no perfume, not even bury- 
ing them for a month in the eartli, has the slightest 
effect The following is an account of the adventure 
of one of our authors with a skunk : — * It happened in 
our early schoolboy days that once, when the sun had 
just set, as we were slowly wending our way home from 
the house of a neighbour, we observed in the path before 
us a pretty little animal, playful as a kitten, moving 
quietly along : soon it stopped, as if waiting for us to 
come near, throwing up its long bushy tml, turning 
round and looking at us like some old acquaintance. We 
pause and gaze : what is it? It is not a young puppy 
or a cat ; it is more gentle than either : it seems desirous 
to keep company with us, and, like a pet poodle, appears 
most happy when only a few paces in advance, preced- 
ing us, as if to show the path. What a pretty creature 
to carry home in our arms ! It seems too genUe to bite ; 
let us catch it. We run towards it ; it makes no effort 
to escape, but waits for us ; it raises its tail, as if to in- 
vite us to take hold of its brush : we seize it instanter, 
and grasp it with the energy of a miser clutching a box 
of diamonds ; a short struggle ensues, nrhen— faugli ! 
we are sufibcated; our eyes, nose, and &ce are suddenly 
bespat^red with the most horrible fetid fluid, Imagine 
to yourself reader, our surprise, om^ disgust, the sick- 
ening feelings that almost overcome us. We drop our 
prize, and take to our heels, itop atuhbom to cry, bat too 
muph alarmed and dlstibiUfitod just now to take an- 
other look at the cause of our misfortune, and effectually 
undeceived as to toe real d of this soemingly 

mild and playfifl little fellow.* . . 

It would be easy to multiply extracts of this kind ; 
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meeting of tli« Loda 


ct<d% AewieUtti^ Tuesday ee’tauighilar 

the ; ifirqutB of latandfoii^tttesidei^^^^ 
fiith^Jr j^eaded the eauae uf early Snojdaimitinff bulrafe- 
to hUve^ eaid-^^lUPinaii in J&igland 

had felt the dirndvantM^ ^fk^ shop^slud^g more than 
himseUl He oamo to London at the age'^STfourteen, and 
the fiiit Bliaatlon he Obtained 'was in a draper's house, 
^here he served tdeWe months for L.6. At the end of the 
/ twelve months his drst ambition was — ^leaving Wales as a 
^r boyf*-to be enabled to do something for bis mother. 
(OheetsO Be saved tost enough to buy her a pound of 
tea, f^whleh he paidSs. (Hear and oiieers.) He Used 
to sleep under the counter, and he had no doubt that many 
wh^ he addressed slept under the counter, if they were 
ndlr toD ptoiji^ to own it. (Laughter.) He then moved 
feom the eittxmionVhere he had wages, to one at the west 
endi vi^here he had a salary. (Laughter.) There was a 
diffemoe between wages and a salary. (Laughter.) His 
great prayer and aim was to do his duty to his enmloyers, 
ax^ ai^Bt his pMr relations in Wales. (Cheera) Ho used 
to get up at SIX o'clock in the morning, and go to bed at 
two o'clock the next morning. Many a time had he sat 
d.ovm on his bed to rest himself for a moment, before he 
undressed, and m^y & Ihne had he found himself, at six 
o'clock . in the ‘morning, almost as tired, with his clothes 
on. (Hearl),^ Was there any state of slavery uo bad as 
that? He hiM to bear with it, for he had no one that 
would give him tvvepty shillings to support him until he 

e ut another situation. The only time he had to read was 
et\^n two and six o'clock in the morning, and lie some- 
times did so by the light of the gas in the window, until he 


M to htovcmly said-^'lHl^inan & J&igland 

I feli the dirndvantages ^f late shop^slitd^g more than 
iseUl He oamo to London at the age'^STfourteen, and 


THE CHANCES IN MATRIMONY. 

Tlie Belgian statistical documents, which have been kept 
with great oare in that country, show that the annual 
numbw of marriages, regard being had to the increase of 
the population, ^funtaina imstanU^ the same proportions 
—nay, that it Vi^es less even than the number of deaths ; 
although this latter event is not, like the fonuer, an act of 
the will; But more than that, not only the number of mar- 
riages oontinually reouTs, but the proportion of bachelors 
marrying spinsters, baohelors marrying widows, widowers 
and spinsters, widowers and widows even, perpetually I 
reappear : and these last unions, however few in num- 
ber, manifest a remarkable identity, of wiiioh there exist 
few stronger instances in statistics. Indeed the harmony 
of ages is so ueneral, that it almost seems as if severe 
penalties had been appended by law to marriages between 
persons of disproportionate years. These instances, stand- , 
ing prominently out from a long scries of studies, induce i 
M. Quetclet toocmolude that the liberum aHtitriuniy as far as 
Booial phenomena are oonoetned, is restricted within very 
narrow limits ; that, in point of fact, indisputable as it may 
be for each individual, it is effaced, and remains without 
any 'poroept^le effect when the observations embrace 
mankind in the mass; fer man is as sociable on tho ono 
hand as he Is sellisb on the other— he voluntarily renounces 
a great part of his individual oaprioes, pleasures, feelings, 
and liberty, in order to form an aliquot part of aggregate 
society, the eirole, the city, or the nation to which he 
belong.— Pro^peofive Heview. 

y EAITBFUL SHEEP-DOG. 

We have heard an anecdote connected with the Inver- 
ness doods which is worth recording. The scene is the 
riv^ Conon, near to Brahan Castle. In an island, about 
HH) idieep were pasturing— so that when the swelling river 
olmoged the dry land into a deep swampy all wen in immi- 
jB^t danger of being drowned ; there was no possibility of 
rel^iffig Jbeni: and in this dnemma a faithM colly was 
sent the sheep reqnind his aid- The 

haidiy Mifet soon- breasted the billows, entc^ the island, 
and telBn^dowtt % portion of iho enclosure that penned . iti 
the iflpbk, the only safe spo^ keqiixtg 

watch and them for two days, until the river , 

subsided the fords passable.— /aver- j 


tHH dakAe. 

j,: 'tldifeUne M 

tTnheedsd tbyb^rtSS wonhip Uss ^ 

6n that fair idors ihrins. 

/fibo Hss not, hoy, thy Igsesfidform, 

- and manly f^ 

men an thai’s ^lght, and pun, and good. 
Hath left Its bdly traoe. ' 

She does not hriur thS volea <f song 
That tbilllstD every hSSrt, 

And besrs the very eenke awfcr 
By its rmisUees art. 

8Ue does not , when all iwi dn. 

The poet'H fsp^ies pour, 

In bursts of elo^enoe divine. 

From the mind's yaxlSibstore. 

Nor worth, nor beauty, gib^us, feme* 

C!an move that mai^m'e soul : 

She mocks Affection’s sdomd ties. 

And scorns soft Love^eitehtroL 
A second Dante all oonfln^ 

Within her brasen tower 
Of worldly selflshntae and pride. 

She owns but oiie high power. 

And he, fond boy, who imki to win 
That heart of earthy moidd,;.: 

A second Jupiter must come 
To woo in showers of gold. 

Aonss Snzth. 


Notv Readt/t 
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MEMOIRS pF FRANCIS HORNER, 

WITH BBLHCT10N8 FROM IIIB CORREBPONDSN-CK. 

[publishers’ notice.] 

Ih 1843, the Memoirs of the lamented Fi(.%Nris UonNSR were 
given to tho world under the able and appropriate rditorship of 
his brother, Mr Leonard Homer. The work having latterly 
gone out of print, it occurred to us that a new edition, in a form 
which would render it accessible to a large portion of the com* 
munity, would be favourably received. With the approval of Mr 
Horner, the present edition has*therofore been prepared. 

The career of Francis Homer ia one of the most exemplary 
which biography can preiwnt to the yopng. It is that of a man 
who, without arlrtocratic birth, fortune, or even dazaling genius, 
hod made for himself a great unsullied name, and was treading 
I tho sure path to high station, in which he was stopped only by an 
untimely death. Tlie great importance of h!s example lies in this, 
that the secret of his buoccbs rested in qualities more or less at tho 
command of every one— dillgenoe, steadiness, independence, and 
integrity— and his biography teaohes more emphatically than al- 
most any other that has been Written, how much our lot In life is of 
our own making. In troubled times, the yoiu^ political aspirant 
I may learn how to steer bis conrse by this example : ho will see 
bow ardour, courage, and Independanoe may all tend to good pur- 
poses when they ore regulated by reflection, flrmnees, end inte- 
grity, and he may learn how the boldest and most original political 
I views may be followed out with safety and advantage. 

In producing this work in a bondansed fonn, it was neceesary in 
some degree to re-arrange Its parts— to uiilie together passages ori- 
ginally dispersed, which served to explain each other, and to dis- 
card much that had a mere temporary or local interest. It was 
necessary here and there to ineert remarks or brief nomtlvea, 
serving as a moons of cementing, os it were, the different parts 
togeUier/ But essentially the plan of the original work baa been 
adhemd to in this importtot feature, that Homer himself ia 
made, thmttgh his journal ang his oorrespondonce, the teller of 
his own history. W. akuK. C. 
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USE AND a:^S:^ medicine. 

Thu English public too much importance to the 

mere administration of medicine. They appear to think 
that for every CQUipli^n^ medi^ne is to be taken ; that 
the chief, if not the duty of a medical man, is to 
prescribe and administer ’dru^s ; and that medicine is 
the sole cause of evbi^'^ahge in a disease, whether for 
hotter or worse, which iblltows the use of it. In all this 
there is much error. An illustration will at once show 
what is meant, and nmove its truth. Take a case of in. 
digestion. The diMase may have arisen from excess or 
impropriety in eating or drinking, or from some other 
bad habit continued through ignorance, necessity, or 
Bclf-indulgencc. In the majority of^^sucli cases, if the 
cause be removed, the suffering will cease. If the me- 
di(’al man, however, were to content himself with point, 
iiig out the cause, and directing the patient to avoid it, 
and were to prescribe no medicine^ such is the invete- 
rate expectation of physic, ^that most patients would go 
away dissatisfiod. Medicine is therefore given, together 
wilfb directions to avoid tlie injurious habit; the pa. 
ticiit recovers, ajd the drugs get the credit. Too often 
the cause is rc]^ated, and the same process of euro is 
again and again submitted to. It is not to be supposed 
that all cases of indigestion belong to the class from 
which the above example is taken. There are some in 
which the cause may not admit of being removed; those 
arising from racntel anxiety, for instance ; others in 
which, owing to great debility in the stomach, the suf- 
fering is very disproportionate to the offence. In both 
those medicine may he legitimately and usefully em- 
ployed to palliate suffering, until time can be gained for 
effecting a more radical cure by other means. 

It is important to know that there is great power in 
the human body to throw off disease, and to restore 
health, without any when the cause is temporary, 
and has ceased to p^rftte. This power alone is suffi- 
cient to cure many diseBees, hot merely the trifling, but 
even in many instances the more severe ones. Sup- 
pose a cold has been taken, and the subject of it is a 
little feverish. In the mass of cases the patient will 
get well without any medicad assistance, ^e duty of 
the medical man, if called in, is to And but whether 
there be any serious disease : #f there.; bCi he will treat 
it; if not, little further may be needed. Hemaypa/- 
liate Buffering, and may shorten the illness — both good 
things; but nature would effect a icure without him. 
Again, suppose a case of me^iaSf sobrleb 
typhus fever. The disease has ai^seii from a cobta- 
gious poison, and it will run a ccitaiu course. Soi3nb :i 
cases are very?^;Ud; ■ In .tbbii feeiical maii"ha|,;^w 
te do but to Iteep the pati&lfe ouii of grin's way, aba ^ 
be ready to act if the case heobmes more severt. BaCh 


of these diseases is liable to become complicated with 
Acrious internal changes, or with a dangerous failing of 
the Btreng^^ A case that is mild to-day ibay be sewe 
to.morroi^t ;The prompt attention of a^^; professional 
man in circumstances may save Ufa If it were 
known, boiler, beforehand that the case would be 
mild, it might be safely left to nature. In the case of 
typhus, it will be important to And out the of the 
attack, with a view to its removal, or to 'the removal of 
other members of the family from the Sphere of its in- 
fluence. Suppose, lastly, a case of ergsip^s. It may 
be the most trifling or the most serious disease ima- 
ginable. Many cases are so mild, that tbeyi;xnight very 
safely be left to themselves ; others arc so'severc, as to 
haffie the highest professional skill. How often do we 
find the cure of the trifling cases ascribed wholly to the 
drugs taken, whether from the hand of a regular or an 
irregular practitioner ; whether in the ordinary doses 
of the Allopath, or in the inconceivable dilutions of the 
Homosopath. 

The habit of looking to physie for everything, and of 
taking it to excess, prevails much more in England than 
in Scotland; and the difference depends very much 
upon the difference in the circumstances of the medical 
profession in the two countries. Originally, the English 
apothecary was a dispenser of medicines only, and 
not a medical practitioner : ho com{)Ounded physicians’ 
prescriptions. About the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the apothecaries in London and its neighbourhood 
began generally to prescribe, as well as to dispense 
medicines. 

The encroachment was resisted by the College of 
Physicians; and from a pamphlet published in 1724, 
defending the apothecaries, it seems ihat they only 
claimed permission to prescribe for the poor. Even so 
lately as 1812, the parties who were instrumental in 
obtaining the present Apothecaries’ Act express the 
opinion, * that the management of the sick Ahbuld be as 
much as possible under the superintendence of the phy- 
sician.’ Since 1815, the course of inst^ction, and the 
examinations instituted by the Apothecaries’ Company, 
have been gradually improved ; so that tbS" apothecary 
of the present day, instead of being ignorant of physic, 
as his prototype was, is a woll-cducat^' medical man ; 
and, in point of attainment, may fairly rank with the 
surgeon. ' 

Whilst the eduention of the apothe^vy hnii tieen thus 
improving, and his position chfinj^hji fVom that of a 
dispenser ' of medicines to a the 

mode of remimeratihg him h corrospond- 

, The old been paid 

ifur his m^idnes^^:©^ taken of liii 

'.vjsits-'or recently de-*. ;; 

;.Cided by Apothee^;^’ - - 

' Company for hiipisitsfc 
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without perhapi luspootiug 
consumption. How much lUfty 
tive ^isooyery of 
culfe— 'which^ if it is tb bel, , 
in the earUest pei^d^Uor uf 
judicious change 
may affect the ^uestiptt' bT 
leaving business, ondi'btS 
patient seeks adylbe #p 


6^ of 

tibthibg of 
^ can only be 
»logf|Monoflifeby 
of the disease 
^tering into or 
hliftyMnlM^ Again, another 
thai; he is consump- 


tive. A man unslkillhdi|t Aiig^ can only give an 
equivocal answer ^ w wiiilst another, 

better informed, luay'^ state absolutely that 

the disease is that there is no 

reason to H^r that and so may dissipate at once 

the fearful >nitiet^ suffiirer'and his family. 

Another patient atiprs l^m dropsy. One man treats 
it by rule, and lbr rid of it, but does no 

.more. Anothbt ditbpters the cause of it, and gives the 
jbatient such further directions as may prolong his life 
for years. A patient ii the subject of disease of the 
heart, but does not know it. A man who can detect it 
is able to apprise hfi^|6f it, to warn him against inju- 
rious or dangermiaiisd^^;anii^ his life, and 

enable him to makb; arranglhibhts in anticipation of a 
sudden death. Aiinthbr fAbiit fears that his heart is 
diseased, and seeks tb^l^ave the question determined. 
A pr.'ictitioner, skilled ih diagnosis, may be able with 
certainty to assure hiih that the disease is only nervous 
palpitation, and li S|^lly free fh>m danger. 

Ill curabie diseialieiuthe importance of skill in diag- 
nosis is even greater than in incurable ones. A patient 
is the subject of scurs^. One man does not know the 
disease, and cannot therefore treat it, and the patient 
dies. Another sees what it is, giies lemon-juice, re- 
stores health in a month, and then points out the 
cauKCS from which it hat arisen, and thereby enables the 
patient to avoid the disease in future. The ignorant 
medical man and the impudent quack, if asked the 
question, will no doubt Jirtswer that they can cure 
scurvy as well as the ablest man in the land. 8o they 
can, when they are told that the case to be treated is 
scurvy ; but ere they discover this the patient dies. 

A female seeks advice with a pain in the side. One 
man sees in it a pleurisy, bleeds the patient, and throws 
lier down for months. Another sees it is a nervous 
pain, strengthens the patient, and cures her in a month. 

A patient is seized with symptoms of high fever. One 
practitioner sees that it is the beginning of typhus, 
husbands the strength, and saves him. Another be- 
lieves it to proceed from an internal inflammation, 
bleeds largely, and so takes away that power which 
alone could resist the fatal poison of the disease. All 
these instances are taken from observation; and the 
same observation has shown that the patient e^nd friends 
rarely see the difference between the two practitioners, 
and that they not unfreqUently blame and discard the 
skilful one, and laud and patronise the ignorant or the 
dishonest one. 

A medical man ie often very unduly praised or 
blamed for changes which arise from the natural course 
of the disease, and with Which he may have nothing to 
do. The same disease runs a very different course in 
different cases, from causes with which we are but im- 
perfectly acquainted, and quite independently of any 
difference in treatment The cottrse of amiumption will 
afford a good illustration of this truth. One case will 
get rapidly and promessivei# .ff orie, and Will end fatally 
in a few months, Whatever waimehi is adopted. An- 
other case will begin and ^ on in the same way as the 
first up to a oerteih pblot : ; the patient will then im- 
prove, and perhaps appear to |j(^ well. Alter a time he 
relapses again; and these altefilations of compamtlve 
liealth and seveie suffering tnsy obenr many time*, and 
the disease be protected over a of mimy years, 


ending fatalhr at last The memt 
;|he credit of being the ediire m 
m good or ill, and Is 
Such cases ate a fert: 



gular practitioners, who daim cridlt fbr the improve- 
ment and^ eisily dhd something; of '' person, to 
blamefQrthe aggriyation of the disease. > 

A surgeon is oqnsiilted in the early stage of a sedons 
disease. ? The is yet doubtful ; he mny 

thmh, the" case trifling. . The illness goes on ; the 
tient becomes Worfe; consult* another surgeon. The 
nature of the dtsease has then become plain, and Is 
announced accordingly* The first surgeon is accounted 
a blunderer, thd vicohd skilfdl ; yet the very reverse 
may be true^;':' 

A surgeon makes a clear mistake ; the patient finds 
out that he has done so, blames and discards his adviser 
for ever. The sur^on may, notwithstanding, ho a very 
able and a very skilful man. There is no man living 
who does not make mistakes sometimes. 

Two medical men are consulted in succession : each 
gives a dlfibrent opinion. The patient almost invmi- 
ably assutlWs that the second is right, and blamcs*,the 
first men previously occupied an equal pro- 

fessioi^Tdiltlcin, the one opinion should stills be re- 
garded a* equally good with the other, until further 
evidence has shown which was right 

Another error consists in supposing that a medical 
man cannot have acquired much experiChce until he 
is considerably advanced in life. The frequent conse- 
quence of this is shown by the adage*—* A physician 
cannot earn his bread until he has no teeth to eat it* 
The late eminent surgeon Mr Liston has well exposed 
this error in the following words: — ‘Tears are not the 
measure of experience. It does not follow that the 
older the surgeon is, the more experienced and trust- 
worthy he must be. The greatest number Of well- 
assorted facts on a particular subject constitutes expe- 
rience, whether these facts have been culled in five 
years or in fifty.* One man advantSgeously pieced may 
have seen more patients at the age of thirty than an- 
other has seen at seventy. But the number of patients 
seen is not the only guide to the amount of experience. 
One man, from natural ability, or industry, or the sti- 
mulus to think, furnished by the circumstances in which 
he is placed, sees more and reflects more, and therefore 
extracts more experience from one case than another 
does from a hundred. 

An excessive confidence in pliysic, if not the parent, 
is certainly the nurse of quackery or irregular practice, 
both without and within the pale of the profession. 
Whilst there is suffering to bo relieved, there will be 
found ignorant and weak men, who deceive themselves, 
and dishonest men, who deceive others, in professing to 
have the power of relieving it. Examples of cure arc 
adduced, circulated, and believed, and sp the fame and 
practice of the empiric are extended. We do not pro- 
pose to enter into a discussion of the subject of quackery : 
the question is too large for the end of an ar^cle like 
this, but one or two remarks upon it may not be with- 
out their use. 

Medical men and the public commonly take different 
views of this subject. , Medical men are charged with 
professional prejudices^ and with interested motives, 
which shut their eyes to the truth. They, bn the other 
hand, think that the public are not qu^iM to discern, 
Until schooled by a disastrous experiehcei tbe deceptions 
practised upon them. W'e believe that it is liot the 
interest of medical men to oppose any improvement of 
their art, and that, as a body, they do not: think it to he 
so; and as to professional pt^judice, ire: a*k for evidence 
of the existence of anything more tHah a due measure 
of scientific caution. History wilt show now many in- 
fallible reipedies for various diseksei hare been vaunted 
and forgotten : for how matiy iplprovements can his- 
tory show us that wO ure indemt to quacks ? 

Hut cures are adduced, and iMj^^Cstably attested. Facts 
are ihlbbom thitms-^hdUr bo set aside? 

Some Of them ate: wue, a|[^ Ub^ of them are false. The 
history interest to the 

^ilbsOphS^;:; hare an organ 

defi ® ^i||k:e3& 
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or|;fa!^ \ve tlunk 4 14 iinpowitik to doubt Whatever ia 
i nuw or marveltotti hds ^ irrealf tlhlfl attoM pbi# 

riiinda ; to dottbft the lhatvd is tcl r<^ them df thekidoL 
j What they loye they, cling to ; and wij|;hottt a particde of 
cohs^ous dishihiesty, they wiU ispleithply attest tq' he 
true that which is plainly and indahUably HIs^ 

ISiy will place beyond the power of any to doubtHhe 
assertion, that it is impossible to invent statements 
more absurd and more false than some which have been 
attested as facts by inte^ient and respectable persons. 
One initohee of this kina may be given j^m the life of 
an individndl, of the value of whose pretensions most 
persons will prolwbly by this time have formed the 
same opinioih \ St John liong professed to have a lini- 
meat which would cure consumption ; and he declared it 
to possess this, remarkable property— that when rubbed 
Upon the chest, it would produce a sore upon the skin 
aver the diseas^ part of the lung, but would produce 
no effect upon the skin over the sound parts. Many 
pellons of rank, iuteliigence, and undoubted integrity 
attested the truth of this statement in a court of justice. 
Vet the fact so attested was undoubtedly false, and few 
persons probably now believe it. The public caressed 
St John Long, enriched him, and when, in spite of his 
own iitiimeht, he fell a victim himself to consumption, 
they raised a splendid monument to his memory. The 
liniment, still exists, and consumption finds as many 
victims as ever. Can it be a matter of surprise that 
medical nien, whose pursuits necessarily familiarise 
tliem with a long succession of such frauds or follies, 
should be slow to believe the reports of improbable or 
impossible cures, which are propagated by silly, san- 
guine, or wicked men, even when they are attested by 
respectable and disinterested persons ? But some of the 
recoveries are reals how is the argument in favour of 
quackery drawn from these to be disposed of? The 
explanation wUl be different in difihrent cases. 

It is not by the result of a few single cases that the 
benefit of any plan of treatment can be judged of. It 
is only by a comparison of the results of a large num- 
ber of cases treated in one way, with an equal number 
similarly circumstanced, treated in another way, that 
the truth can bib arrived at. Buch a comparison the 
public have neither the opportunity nor the requisite 
knowledge to make. Take a number of cases of any 
curable disease, and treat them all in the worst possible 
way, and a tew of them will be almost sure to get well. 
The most ignorant quack will therefore be able to ad- 
duce some recoveries, which he will parade as cures. 
The failures Ae will take care not to talk about ; and 
no other person will think the matter worth his trouble. 
Thus a number of \>eraous may die who could have been 
cured V still more may have been kept in protracted 
suffering ; and the public can never know these facts. 
An oQca^ional recovery, well advertised, either by zeal- 
ous frifndtJor in the usual newspaper channel, will 
make a reputatlbn that will often wear long enough to 
accomplish the author'a purpose, by filling his poi^et. 

All quaika are not to be placed upon the same level, 
nor are they all Vfitooiit the limits of the medical pro- 
fession. Theessme of quackery is one spirit assuming 
many shapes^ ^ tjnivemll^ ministers to the love of 
the marv^^ by its reports of wonderfiil cures, gene- 
rally effected by some novel means: it profits by the 
pain which doubt or suspense, or absolutely blighted 
hope inspires ; and it soothes and pleases by confident 
promises to do that which is impossible;- It builds up 
a tfputation nut Of the ruinous materials of the repu- 
- toUtoi of others which it has pulled down: it creates 
a &nger that it may have the honour of removing it : 

up disasters which wou^ come but for 

its Uwy andidlilildtotial interference: it blows its 
own trumpe|[|HF>^^^ or pays others to blp^ fbr 

it : it oftenJ||fcel:«a profession of pure disintetokted* 
nestlMtoilHPlM 

fill M jly tiiP'lfr thiT “Irr ■ . ' 

e.few of tho ways by 
whtohitoi ho given of most of the 

‘ cures V attributed to qu^s, admitting et tlie kenie 
t^me that toby may at titoes fib good by accident : and 
fdso that many cutos asbiib^ vto the regular doctors 
might fidrly ^ attributed to the causes, here poihted 
■out;—.' , . ■ ■ ■• ■ 

Vi. Tlie regtdation- of ' thq;dietr-th 0 ^^ of cx- 

ceisive drlnktog,, or to^okingi: or the correction of some 
other bad habit, may hato fioqe all the good. Exam- 
ples: cases of indigesUdni ne^totoi depression, &c. 2. 
I'he natural powers may have ef^ted a cure in many 
cases, independeoily of, or in ktote pf other means em- 
ployed at the same time. Examples : common cold, 
slight fever, mild cases of , erysi^as, measles, scar- 
let fever, &c. ; and even sotoe more severe diseases. 

3. The improvement may be a part of the natural 
course of the disease. Example : some cases of con- 
sumption, as previously explained. 4. A trifling dis- 
ease may be mistaken ter a serious one— as a cold for 
consumption — and the latter disease may then appeir 
to have been cured. So an innocent swelling may be 
mistaken fur cancen 5. We have known patients con- 
valescent from serious diseases, before they had regained 
their wonted strength, becoinO Impatient, consult an 
irregular practitioner, and then give him credit ter the 
subsequent improvement, which was simply due to tlic ; 
gradual return of health under too influence of natural j 
causes. 6. Eaith.—Tb6 confident expectation of benefit < 
cures many. This is especially seen in nervous dis- 
eases. Many years ago Dr Beddoes and Sir 11. Davy 
were engaged at Bristol in experimenting upon the 
effects of breathing various gases. " Sir H. Davy wished 
to observe the effects of the mspiration of some gas 
upon a patient suffering from palsy. Before using the 
gas, he noted the^ temperature of the patient's body, 
and for tins purpose he inserted the bulb of a small 
thermometer under the tongue. The man imagined ' 
this little preliminary proceeding to be the means of 
cure, and immediately declared himself cured. Innu- 
merable examples of this kind might be culled from the 
records of science. 7. Injudicious medical men not 
unfrequently do harm, as by bleeding, purging, and 
otherwise depressing patients who really require sup- 
port. Suppose a homosopathist then called in, and 
doing what wo take leave to assume as notliing, the 
patient may gain time to recover strength, and appears 
to be benefited. 8. There ore some diseases which we 
have little or no power to cww, but which ordinarily ; 
cease after a time of tlietnselves — such is the suflering 
produced by the passing of gall-stones. A patient may 
have been treated for months by a surgeon without 
benefit ; another surgeon or a quack is then consulted. 
The disease ceases sooner or later spontaneously, and 
the last-comer takes the credit, which is due to neither, 
but solely to nature. 

In condusion, we must guard against an inference 
which would not be warranted, but which an inatten- 
tive reader might draw teora what has been said — 
namely, that we have no faith in drugs. Although wo 
^0 not believe much which is burrcntly received, both 
in the profession and out of it, we have the firmest 
faith in the benefit to be obtained from the proper use 
of drugs. We will refer to a tew facts, as examples 
only of the kind of evidence upon which our faith rests. 
We appeal, toen:— 1; To the case of ague.— It will go 
on for monto* if left to nature ; it will ruin the general 
health, and destroy life* It may be stopped in most in- 
stances, at almost any periMof Its course, by a single dose 
of quinine, and fdmosoalwfiyk by a ver small number 
of doses, g. To cases dT hhismla or bloodlessnesa.— A girl 
blanched, feeble, and us^s, becomes rosy, strong, and 
fit for any work under the use of a short course of iron. 

3. To the immediate bkoefit often afforded by opium in 
asthiba, colic, rheumatism, and many 

>ther spasto^io abdjitoteM 4. To the benefit 

of opium to dblir^^ trembling delirium 

of :druBkarjhi^4^^fm^ is restored to reason 

hjr a few* dotoi of Ims firtig[. S. To the benefit of opium 
and other aktringtots in dysentery and diarrhma. 6. 
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thd utility of iodiiio in hsai^ of tieck 

(bronchooele). 7. :To tlio utSitjr of Various 

diseiisas of the skin ; 6f tujpiiur inVli^ Of yarious 

drtigs in St VitusV dancei arid in loiset ; of blood frorn 
different parts; and Vastly, to thb utility of alcoholic 
drinks in certain fdriflaa , "jv 

These facta iriight ^ tncre^$ if necessary, to any 
reasonable aniiount. and com- 
mon enough to be hy ahy one, and they admit 

of no dispute. We iriyitri* those who doubt the utility 
of drugs to seek an opj^etrinity of witnessing them, and 
to rcllect upon them^ w'ith a simple desire to find out 
the truth, and We will answer for the conclusion to 
which they will be forced to come. 

were hung^, and hg must return inth the wages which 
had just been paid him for half a week’s woik-r-tho only 
employment he had: had for ten driys. , / 

But they pressed him to stay; they sH befqrn him a 
foaming tankard ; oiie even offered to treat hmi to a pint 
if he would remain and sing the song for which he 
so famous. . vv 

He yielded ; flattery, comfort, and cheerful society 
carried the day over natural affection; ho fully intended 
every draught should be the last, but there seemed 
always some excuse for swallowing another; and by mid- 
night, when he attempted to return home, he was suifi- 
cieutly intoxicated to be unable to walk steadily. > 

In company with one of his companions, who was more 
sober, but much more noisy thaii hunself, ho set out. The 
other man would shout and sing, and succeeded in mak- 
ing such a disturbance, that the rural policenmn was scon 
approaching. Andrews^ the noisy one, was sufficiently 
sober to effhjpt his escape, whilst his quiet but Rtpf)id 
compatitog^i^nson was detained by the policeman, with 
an assuiSl^that he should be taken before the rria^is- 
trates next riioriiing, and fined for being drUnk and dis- 
orderly in the streets at night. 

It was two o’clock before tho officers of the yeomanry- 
cavalry broke up their gay assembly. Time had flown 
rapidly away, and perhaps there were few who felt no 
surprise when they discovered the lateness of the hour. 
After a few hours spent in heavy feverish sleep, one of 
the corps rose early on the following morning to return 
to his own home, a distance of nine or ten miles. II is 
temples vet throbbed with the excitement of the evening 
before; the shouts of merriment and applause still rang 
in his car; the glittering scene still danced before his 
eyes. But he felt dull, heavy, and miserable— in a frame 
of mind to quarrel with everything ■ and especially him- 
self. In the wild excitement of the preceding night, 
all had seemed brilliant; now he felt rather inclined to 
wonder where the chanu could hare been. He remem- 
bered all the early part of the evening distinctly, but 
towards the latter part his recollections were dim and 
uncertain; and tho splitting headache which oppressed 
him made him conscious that he had somewhat exceeded 
the bounds of sobriety on the occasiom 

He was a young man, and being usually a sober one, 
to say the truth he felt a little ashamed of himself upon 
! this account. He returned home slowly through tho 
cool morning air, which refreshed and invigorated him; 
and many a resolution did he form to avoid in future ; 
all such excesses. 

Edward Gardner — this was his name— was a magistrate : 
it was bench day ; and though he did not often attimd, 
he resolved this morning, as a sort of penance for last 
night’s excess, to do his duty. 

Of course one part of their business was to hear tho 
case of poor Peter Johnson, accused of being found at 
twelve o’clock at night intoxicated, and makiUg a dis- 
turbance in the. streets. The culprit stood before the 
magistrates with a countenance still more dejected than 
it had been last night, and his whole air and attitude 
betokened misery and shame. 

Mr Gardner’s companion on the bench, a mtddle-a^ed 
man, fond of talking, with pompous manners, tod rather 
a narrow mind, interrogated the unfortunate -man. * And 
so, my good friend, we are to understand that you got 
very drunk last night— eh, my man 1 * 

* Why, please your honour, I was a little overtaken.’ 

* Overtaken ilsdeedl But . what right had you to be 
drunk, 1 should like to know t^a manlike you, #ho ought 
to know better ! Pray where had you been drinking ? ’ 

* At the Crown.* 

* The Crown I Eh I Well now, am*t yoa. toharned of 

yourself, idling aymf your titoe ^ke were 

you not- at. your work,r ; ■ : ■ , . - Si / ^ ■ 

* Plrioso ytor rionour I hare to wotk^^^ 

* No workl---nq I; '^ drunken, disorderly fellow 

like you, who would oiuploy ^fou 1 It^ your own ^ 

j entirely.*- v\.- ;■ . ..v. - 

Peter Joktoon only hung his head nuto sheepiiJbW; 

1 than befme at that aes^ion, which he dared not | 

THE CONTRAST. 

It was in a town in one of the northern counties of 
England that, a festive meeting was one evening held. 
The light from the chandeliers fell on a table loaded 
with the choicest delicacies, and glanced bock a^ain from 
the plate and rich cut glass with which it spaiklcd. It 
' wan indeed a gay sight that splendid table: tho rarest 
wines circulated freely, and many was tho glass of sparkl- 
ing champagne, or rich glowhig Burgundy, quaffed by the 
joyous company assembled there. It was a dinner where 
all the officers of a certain honourable corps of yeomanry- 
cavalry met to eat and drink, and show their loyalty to 

1 their Queen and country. 

1 The colonel of the' regiment, a peer of the realm, was 
i acting as president on this auspicious occasion; and, to 
use a newspaper phrase, the utmost conviviality and 
good-focling prevailed among the guests. They did ample 
justice to the wcll-fumished board, proving the sincerity 
of their commendation by their actions, when they pro- 
nounced both tho venison and the champagne excellent, 
and seemed resolved to enjoy themselves to the utmost of 
their power. Speeches followed the dinllc^— toasts were 
proposed and drank with acclamation — songs w'cre sung 

I — ^the laugh and the jest circulated as freely as the 

1 bottle; and nothing could exceed the hilarity of the 
' whole meeting. 

! Mirth and mu.sic combined to make it charming: all 

1 that money could purchase, or refined taste could desire, 

1 was there; and who would raise a voice of disapproba- 
1 tion '? — who would call in question the propriety of such a 

1 meeting I — one which tended so strongly to create a social 
i and friciully feeling, to give rise to acquaintances use- 
i fill in life, or to promote and strengthen a kind and 

1 neighbourly disposition amongst the gue.st8. 

Hut this was not the only convivial meeting on that 
; evening. A few miles from this place, had any one 
! taken a view of the tap-room of tUedittlo beer-house 
called the Crown, they might have witnessed an assembly 
as mirthful, though less elegant, than the feast ot the 
yeomanry-cavalry. It was a long, low room, well fur- 
nished with settles and tables, which bore the marks of 
many a blow, and much rough usage; tho plaster walls 
were discoloured by smoke, and greasy from the heads, 
shoulders, and fingers which for years had lolled against 
them. Two dingy oil lamps, high upon this wall, added 
their smoke to that of the many pipes at this moment 
lighted; and certainly to a refined or fastidious taste the 
place would have had little charma. But there were 
merry voices there too; laughter and song was to be 
heard ; the joke was not wanting ; and mariy a rough 
swarthy face, retting on the broad hand, or leaning over 
the crossed arms, which sprawlel upon the table, relaxed 
into a grin as some favourite topic was touched upon — 
some standard jest amoug the village gossip. . 

A thin, anxious, careworn - looking man entered the 
room whilst they were iperrily laughing in this way; he 
looked around him with a sigh ^s he saw the joyous 
faces assembled there, and thohgkt oi* his own comfort- 
less and squalid homo. They pressed him to join them: 
he was frettingt— he was wptfihg too hard *--he was ou^ 
of work ?— or what was the matter to poor Johnson 

look so very wo-begoUe ? ' ^ , 

No; ho could hot stay; his wife was sick, his children 
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since it came iirbni B^Te Fletcher^ though be iGetli it to 
be untnie ; for he i^ifeetly villihg to worh whum h» 
had the opportunxtjr^ aud ima as ieldom at the al^use 
as most flien in the neighbourhood. But Mr Fh^cher 
delighted to buHj the pooi> at least aU those who came 
^ore him in hts magisterial capacitj ; not that he was 
IWIy unhlnd, but it resulted from a desire to show his 
wit, wiSdoin« or judgment to the spectators, without any 
consideration as to the feelings of his helpra rictims. 

* Well/ continued he, ‘ I should like to know how you 
came to go to the alehouse at all? ’ 

* Please your worship, I went to meet Mr Gardner’s 
bailiff, who was to pay me for three days* work.’ 

* I am sorry my ballifi' selected so injudicious a place 
to pay it/ observed the young magistrate. * 1 must look 
to this,’ 

* injudicious! Why, the Crown’s a very decent house/ 
lepUed Mr Fletcher. * The premises are mine, and 
Tumor is as regular in paying his rent as any tenant can 
be. I consider him abighly-respectable man.’ 

Mr Gardner was silent again: he appeared to be re- 
flecting. His companion went on—’ But why could you 
not go home quietly when you had the money ? Answer 
me that, my good man. No one stopped you, no one 
compelled you to get drunk, or to make a noise, 1 pre- 
sume 1’ » 

* Please your worship it was not 1 made the noise — it 
was Qeoige Andrews, who was with me.* 

’Oh no— I daresay it was not you 1— and it was not 
you that was drunk! and it’s not you standing here before 
us ! lam sorry, my good fellow, extremely sorry to appear 
.v;;^to doubt your word ; but unfortunately it’s not in my 
'fijwwer entirely to credit your statement/ 

’ 1 think,’ interposed Edward Gardner, ’you might let 
him off, Fletcher, he looks so wretchedly poor ; and after 
all, it’s not clear that it was he who was making the dis- 
turbance.’ 

* Ah, but then, you see, it’s such a shocking habit that 
of loitering in the alehouse: it leads to so much evil, waste 
of time, and discontent and political discussions, and, 
above all» poaching: it’s there that they arrange ail their 
villanous plans tor the destruction of our game. There 
is no end to the immorality it gives rise to.’ 

* If you think so ill of this beer-shop, shall we with- 
draw the license f’ 

’ What 1 Turner’s I No, no ; 1 didn’t m^an his ; it’s a 
very respectable house: I do not accuse him of anything of 
the sort. However, we must fine this man one shilling.’ 

‘ Please your worship I cannot pay.’ 

‘Eh! What did you sayl’ ejaculated Mr Fletcher. 

‘ What’s become of your wages I’ 

’ It was but four shillings, your honour, and 1 paid two 
to Jackson for bread we had eaten last week.’ 

* And toe rest — ^what’s become of that t’ 

Peter remained silentt and fidgetted from one foot to 
the otojW with a desponding air. 

’What! gonel all gone — swallowed— gone in your 
cups— eh man I Now isn’t it a disgrace to such a man as 
you to have redu<# yourself to such extremities I But 
you shall learn a leston; you shall remember and take 
care of your mon^; we will commit you, and give you 
something el^ to do than to indulge in drinking. Clerk, 
make out the warrant.’ 

Whilst the clerk was busy writing, Mr Fletcher, turning 
to his companion, said, ’ Ah, Gardner, 1 suppose you had 
a merry meeting last night ? ’ 
l^dward Gardner feeling this topic to be ^culiarly inap- 
propriate to the place and the matter before them, gave 
^^lehiotant assent. 

;Was his lordship in good spirits!’ pursued Mr Flet- 

‘A^fibe 

He bis totonii * 

toe other: ‘too good 

perho^\ 


olad. She caivi^ oiM to arms, whilst iwo etoer 
sicklydooking meituies dung to her gowh^ itod tHed to 
conceal their frightened faeel: to th^ scanty folds of lutt 
clothing. Tears stood in her rhdildw eyes, $nd her toatoo 
trembled as much from vtoakness as mm esccitemsmt. 

’ Oh' please your worships,^ cried she with frantic eager- 
ness, putting back those who totexposed to stop ber, ’ have 
pity on us, and do not send my.^or husband to jail ; he 
has seldom, very seldom, done lo bo^ > and if you will 
forgive him, he will never do so s^mn i 
weak to temptation.’ 

’ My good woman/ said Mr Fletcher, ‘ I cannot allow 
this noise. If Peter Johnson is your hutoand, let me 
tell you that ho is here to answer for having broken 
toe law, the dignity of which we sit here to uphold; and 
that it is this same law which condemns him,^ not wo 
alone. Pray remember to whom you are speaking, and 
compose yourself to a proper and respectful manner.’ 

’ 1 should be sorry to show disrespect to your worships; 
but pray have pity on my husband, who is a good man as 
times go, I assure you.’ 

’ And pray how do you account then for his squander- 
ing all his money at the alehouse, and leaving you and 
your family to siarve !’ 

‘ It’s company, sir; and joviality and good-fellowship, 
your worship, if you found yourself to a comfortable, 
warm room, light and cheery like, merry companions 
enticing you, and pleasant chat, and good liquor too, 
would you leave it at once for a dma^, darksome house, 
no comfort, crying children, and hajdly a mouthful to 
give them? Oh, gentlemen, may you never be so tciiipted, 
or feel how hard a thing it is to resist 1’ 

’ Woman, I desire you will not talk in this way! Do 
you mean to place us on a level, or imagine that 1 should 
succumb to the teifii)tations which overpower your weak- 
minded husband? Begone! Clerk, is the warrant ready 

‘And what is to become of ust* shrieked the wife. 
’Axe wc to starve, I and my little ones, whilst their 
father is in jail ?’ 

‘ Constable, remove that woman/ said Mr Fletcher 
harshly. * Her noise interrupts toe course of justice.’ 

Peter Johnson was committed to prison, but his con- 
finement was of short duration ; to a very few hours he 
was informed that the fine was paid, and that he might 
return to his own home. He did so, and to his astonish- 
ment discovered that it was no longer tl^ destitute home 
which he had left it. Food was there for the present, 
and work was promised for the future, to be dependent 
oil steadiness and good conduct for its continuance. 

This was the work of Edward Gardner: he had a con- 
science, and it whispered to him pretty loudly that the 
revellers at the Crown wore only humble imitators of tlic 
gay and aristocratic party which he had joined, and that 
toe excesses which they were obliged to punish in the 
poor, were equally wrong, and far more inexcusable, in 
the rich. 


A VISII TO THE SCOTTISH ANTIQUABIAN 
MUSEUM. 

FIBST ABTZCLB 

’How shaU we employ oimelvee tbiH fozmioon?’ ex- 
claimed a young lady to ber umde, ahorldy after break- 
fast, on morning of a pteMant in Auguftt. 
’ What wow you reconunena ip wUe away Mn Bus- 
sell’s time, now that it draws xmaT her last day in 
l^nburgh?’ f " 

’ I must flnt know irhat ydu have seen before I can 
offer my advice on the occaaion/ replied £audcr. 
’You cannol; aurd|y have exhausted the 2mns of our 
Northern Athens in k week 
At this moment entered the room, and 

overhearing Mr immediately 

xe^pUed, as she ahbdk hitoda wH^ querist, ’What 
have we siton ? My thtok we have seen every 

hole and o(»ner fair city, and it would puzzle me 
to s^what del^hted me most. We have rambled tip 
the water of lieith, and drank of St Binmard'S Well* 
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We hate look^ it 

Brid^, with ita splendid of 

dtj? imd country on either si^e* We hive gW wwoiigh 
3 ^ur west-end .scares iid cinnues^ their sub- 

stantid architecture of pdished itoheY and then, after 
looking donrh on theiir as on i map^v B'om the airy 
heights of your CaltoilH^ aottiing would satisfy Mr 
Gregor but that wo shosMi the lanes and alleys 

of smoky bid buUdltugs leito we saw piled up in con- 
fused masses beyond/^ 

^Weli,’ said Mr Ladder, *and what think you of 
Auld Reekie? Wap^ng or Lambeth is attractive, 1 
presume, when eoinpited to its dingy repulsiveness?* 

* I do confess,’ replied B&s RuSseU, * that I was loth to 
be decoyed into the grim alleys and tall narrow courts, 
where the light of heaven seems struggling in vain for 
admission ; but *^010 is certainly, after all, something 
i grand about these substantial piles of masonry, with 
their half-defaced shields, and old legends and inscrip- 
i tions. Then, too, we had for our guide an intelligent 

1 friend, who told us So many romantic tales and old-world 
' stories of knighte and dames of high degree ; or of hob- 
1 goblins, warlocks, secret chambers, and haunted houses, 

! that it really seemed like reading a romance, or rather 
; perhaps like acting one, amid the very scenes where it 

1 is laid. Nor was it all ‘romance either. Alt the asso- 
! ciations of Modem Athens seem of right to belong to 
i its voncrable precursor. We were shown the residence 
of David Tliime, and the mansion— a humble enough 
! one to be sure— whither Boswell conducted Dr Samuel 
Johnson when he visited Edinburgli on his way to the 
Western Isles, and where he treated learned doctors 
j and unlearned duchesses with equal bearishness. Not 
far from this was the haunt of Burns during his first 
visit to the same city — a dusky old mansion, deserted 
' by Scottish grandees even in the days of the ploughman 
poet. But indeed youf old scenes arc a pcifoct haunt 
; of poets. We were shown the dwellings of Ramsay, 

‘ Scott, and Campbell ; the lodgings of Gay, Smollett, and 
i Goldsmith ; the birthplaoes of Falconer and Ferguson ; 

’ wbile, ever and anon, there mingled with these some 
old-world story of Queen Mary and John Knox, of 
King James or Cromwell, of Montrose or Argyle and 
the martyrs of the Covenant— that I do confess I shall 
return to Taunton with an impression of interest and 
pleasure such as 1 did not conceive it possible any mere 
town-ramblos could convey,’ 

‘You do, indeed, seem to have heartily enjoyed your 
visit to the wynds and closes of Auld Reekie,’ replied 
Mr Lauder. * It is, 1 confess, a . source of pleasure I 
should hardly have ventured to propose as one of your 
pastimes. But you would not of course omit its more 
popular attractions ? ’ 

Mrs Rusnell You mean the Castle and Palace, T pre- 
sume? We visited both with great delight; inspected 
the Regalia, the crown of Bruce, the sword of James 
IV., the ring of Charles L, and the York jewels — ^these 
strangely-interesting relics of the hapless race of the 
Stuarts. We peeped ih too at the newly-discovered 
ohapd of St Margaret ; but we did not dare to venture 
over the threshold. 

Mr Lauder. And pray; what grim goblin haunts its 
hallowed precincts that yon went no farther ? 

JIrs R. Very substantial goblins 1 assure you, Mr 
Lauder. On remarking to the old soldier who escorted 
us that we wopld need a light to explore its old Npr- 
piah chancel^* A Hgkt ! ’ said ||o hastily. * Quito against 
orders, ma’am ; the gentleman is standing on a bag of 
gunpowder r 

Mise Oregor. You wo^d have laughed indeed, uncle, 
had you seen how papa jumped when he heard this. 
We thought no more of Malcolm Canmore and St Mar- 
garet or the usurj^ng Donald Bane, and the miracles at 
PnhfermUne*. I am sure^ for my part, I trembled till I 
saw t)ie door ss&ly ioGltod cm the stores. Is 

It not strange to turn the bibst ancient chapel in Scot- 
l|ad— as they say it is^to so vile a iise, ? : , 

Mr L. ;|t Is indeed* end disgraceM tbo. BniP we 

must remember wbat is stiU atrapgeVi and m in 
some degree aooouht for it, that the 
associate with our pious Saxon Queen hal only mn 
brought to light during the past year, after 
for centuries unheeded and forgot But we must not 
waste the forenoon in reverie or vain regreta Ton have 
seen the Palace of Holyrood, I presume; and drunk 
George Heriot’s memory out of his own cup, still pre- 
served in the magnificent edifice wliich he founded and 
endowed t You have visited the old Parliament Itonse, 
the libraries, and colleges ; and have even, as 1 under- 
stand, extended your excursions to Roslin, Hawthorn^ 
den, Corstorphine, and Dalkeith. What say you to a 
visit to the Antiquarian Museum? To-day it is opei^ 
to the public, and 1 shall have great pleasure in being 
your guide. 

Mm 0. La, uncle, you are surely joking 1 What 
should we see in the Antiquarian Museum ? 

Mr X. Mpeh, my dear niece, that may both interest 
and insliiit you. Besides, Mrs Russell describes her 
visit to Town with such gusto, that 1 think she 

is half an dntiquary already. 

Mrs Ji, Nay, nay, my dear sir, you altogether mis- 
take me. I do confess, indeed, that I enjoyed my visit 
to the Old Town in a way I could not have conceived 
possible : but ns to inspecting a collection of old Homan 
pots and kettles, rusty pikes, and broken crockery, I 
must confess its merits would he thrown away upon me. 

I am not quite sure whether 1 should laugh or yawn. 

Mr L. Laugh you may, possibly enough, and you 
shall have full j)ermi8sion to do so ; but I am quite 
sure you shall not yawn. So come along: lose , 

more time; but get on your bonnets and shawls, anfi 
let us see if the New Town has. not also its antiquities, 
quite as capable of yielding interest and xdeasant re- 
collections as those you discovered, so much to your 
surprise; in the dingy closes of Auld Reekie. 

Sudi was the conversation which led to the visit wc 
arc now to describe, to the Museum of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland. Mrs Russell was an English 
lady, who had left the pleasant glades of Somersetshire 
for a brief sojourn in Scotland, during which a whole 
host of old prejudices had evaporated at the touch of 
experience, like the morning mists on the hills before 
the rising sun. The carriage was speedily at the door : 
and in a short time the party alighted at the entrance 
of the Society of Antiquaries* Rooms, in George Street, 
and ascended to the gallery in which their miscellanepus 
collection of antiquities is displayed. 

Mr Lauder walked with bis companions round the 
room, and at the first listless glance, it seemed to pro- 
mise little more than Mrs KasseH’s half-jesting inven- 
tory of its contents had described. He was one, how- 
ever, to whom the study of Archajology was no new 
thing. He had learned to regard the relics of elder 
times as something very different from mere idle rari- 
ties designed to beguile a listless half hour, or emplojr:: 
the leisure of ‘ children of an older growth.’ Having 
allowed them to get over the novelty of the scene, along 
with which there seemed some risk of their getting 
over its interest also, he begged them to put themselves 
under his guidance, and take an orderly survey of its 
contents, as a collection designed to illustrate the science 
which deals with the uniorittm hutonoid remrds of oxir 
race. 

The first casp to which Mr Lauder begged their at- 
tention contains what he described as relics of tlie Stone 
Period— a collection of hammers, adzes^ spears, arrows, 
&c. all made of stone or flint, which bgve been dug up 
from time to time chiefly in the burial-places of the 
British aborigines. The large stone -hammers wore 
popularly known daring the knit century, in Scotland 
at least, as ‘ Purgatory Hammen,’ bemg designed, ac- 
cording to the Tulgav creed, to enable the deceased 
warrior to knock iolbu^y at the gates of heaven, that 

St Peter might hear! him without fhil, and hasten to 
turn the key, and give admission to the Eiysian fields. 

A different and: moie hom^^ conferred ;^ 

■■■■.■ '■ ■ -I..'.. . ' 



the little flint ;iHeK)w*]iiA the 

tahi« A TAiiety # 

nAfne of ar^t^^rrowi. llieae am feg|ti4ed» 


nAnieofi?(Aw(f or^t^^rrow^ llieae am fegAi4ed» 
even lA our flAyr^A the remoter HkfalAnds, ai ireU is 
in ptrtS Of Denmurk^^ aa ai^ws 

shot the fairiest and peeuMarly injuHoas to the 
peasaAtsV cattle* Thus Wilson re]^Bents his disoon- 
solAte flinner 

' O’er hftIHrlad rcMBto im* BBken 
By yertoeka riding on a broom ; 

, Or on a blaok-oatnaig belyvo. 

Or srath-foBt sililng In a aiovo ; 

While snawrdriftB Bmoore the silly sheep, 

An* dwittln* kye fthe ^f-thol threep, 

Maagre the Elfin cup should keep.' 

Among these curioiis illustrations of the rude arts of 
the British aborigines, and the simple superstitions of 
their descendants, are some very beautifully - formed 
fllit spear and arrow-heads, a donation of the present 
l^g of Denmark, who visited this country in 1844 
when crown-prince, and took a lively interest in tlie 
(^mparisons which such collections enabled him to 
Make ^tween his own rude Scandinavian ancestry and 
those of like barbarian simplicity in the British Isles. 

While the ladies were examining these evidences of 
the primitive arts of Britain, and pressing Mr Lauder 
with questions which showed how much he had already 
excited their interest, he directed their attention to a 
collection of modern New Zealand clubs, spears, dnd 
the like relics of a southern voyage, which every sailor 
who visits any of the Polynesian islands brings home 
with him as tlie spoils of the southern hemisphere ; and 
among the tattooed dubs and fantastically-carved 
fwArs, hung several Polynesian adzes and chip-axes of 
flint, exactly corresponding to those they had been 
examining as the weapons and implements of tlie abori- 
gines of Britain and Denmark. 

• But surely, dear uncle/ exclaimed Miss Oregor, 

* you do wot mean to say that our ancestors were ever 
such a set of savages as the Tahitians or New Zea- 
landers?’ 

* Undoubtedly 1 do,* replied Mr Lauder. * In the 
mechanical arts we have evidence here that they were 
at one time far inferior to the natives of Polynesia. 
Here,* said he^ pointing to a rude flat-bottomed boat 
which occupies a stand in the centre of the Museum — 

* here is an ancient British boat, no doubt of the Stone 
Period we are now considering. It was dug up within 
300 feet of the margin of the river Clyde, opposite the 
Broomielaw, at Gla^ow. Mr Stuart remarks of it, in 
his notices of Glasgow in former times : “ This relic of 
a very primitive age in the history of our country has 
been formed from a single piece of timlier ; the trunk, 
we may believe, of one of those giant oaks which over- 
shadowed in their day of life the gloomy solitude of 
the ancient Caledonian forests, and has most probably 
been l^lowed, ^th the aid of Are, by the rude hands 
of some barbarian Briton.** This rude British boat,’ 
added Mr Laudei^if: if compared with one of tlie vessels 
of the New Zealanders, decorated with a riclily-carvcd 
prow, and furnished with a raised platform or deck, 
would undoubted^ compel us to give the palm of supe- 
rior civillsalto te the New Zealander over the early 
Briton. But/ said Mr Lauder, leading liis companions 
to another part of the room, and pointing to a long 
canoe, also formed of a single trunk of a tree, Met us 

, odmpare it with this Malay canoe, brought home by 
iQaptam Thompson in 1833 : even this, you will perceive, 

' though destitute of ornament, is more regularly shaped, 
AfijiiBOM skilfully and neatly finished, than the ancient 
Ci^W^oe.* 

I * Kii^iuitbi^ing indeed,* said Mrs Russell. ' I con- 
fMS I rude boat with an interest 1 

n^ver nrit ih any vessel before. Centuries— many^veiy 
and such-Uke vessels termed 
‘ the of now hundreds of large 

Bteam-illips m Airfirint' bhd depariing eveir hour, and 
vessris of distant shares diUly 

crowd into thA capital of BcotlanA. 


Sow interesting iMUld 

teACes of the prpgFesk el these Britiidi hat^bAifhiQSf but 
every record of ihe interval; oeatiiries is lost 

beyond recall 1* 

, * By no means,* replied Mr Lauder ‘ We leaisl hi^e, 
in the first place, that they weM' altegether ignorant 
of the use of metals, and eonstriioted their weapons 
and implements of stonei or of deers* horn, or bone. 
Here, for example, is a rude lanee^bead Of bone, found 
in an, ancient tumulus, and almost exactly oorrespond- 
ing with another hanging on the walls, constructed 
by the modern Esquimaux ter a fish-spear. One not 
dissimilar to this was found, at a considerable depth, 
in the Blair-Drummond Moss, some seven miles above 
Stirling, lying among the bones of a whale. The spe- 
culations which such a discovery suggests are curious 
indeed, but wo have not now time to enter on them. 
It points to a remote period when the broad estuary, 
in which a whale could swim, not only extended in- 
land, where now a child might wade across the deepest 
of its streams, but stood at a height of many feet 
above its present level; and yet even at that remote 
era the Briton inhabited the oarse-land of Stirling, 
constructed his rude deers’-horn harpoon, and boldly 
waged war with * the monsters of the deep. Here,* 
said Mr Lauder, directing the ladies to the contents 
tit another case, ' you see the personal ornaments of 
the same period; bracelets or armiUae of coal, jet, or 
wood; necklaces of the same simple materials; combs, 

I still ruder in construetion ; and even cups, basins, and 
porringers roughly hewn out of stone. Here, too, is 
the half- burnt clay pottery of the British aborigines. 
Some of the urns are decorated with considerable taste 
with ornamental patterns, yet we detect in the very 
finest of them that their makers were ignorant of one 
of the most ancient mechanical contrivances — the 
potter's wheel. In the Prophecies of Jeremiah, the 
j prophet remarks, “ Then I went down to the potter’s 
house, and behold he wrought a work on the wheels ! ** 
So that we perceive this simple device, which was 
familiar to thA Jews more than six hundred years before 
the birth of Christ, was altogether unknown to our 
British ancestry. 

* But we cannot afford to spend all day on this de- 
partment of antiquities,’ said Mr Lauder. ^I^et us 
therefore examine next the relics of the Bronze Period^ 
as it is styled. Here is a very rich collection of the 
weapons and implements of the period when the early 
Britons had learned the art of working in metals— an 
immense step in tlie progress of civilisation. Here we 
see a beautiful pair of i\v^ leaf <^haped swords, as they 
are styled, wliich were dug up only two years ago on 
the southern slope of Arthur’s Seat, in making the 
Queen’s Drive ; while others, dredged out of Dudding- 
stone Loch in considerable numbers, point to this as an 
early seat of northern civilisation. The most coninioxi 
relic of this period is the. axe-like weapon termed a 
CkU, one of which was found along with the swords on 
Arthur’s Seat. These have been assigned by earlier 
writers as the works of the Phesnioians, if not of the 
Romans; but all idea of their foreign origin has been 
set at rest of late years by the disoevery of moulds^ 
made, some of bronze, and others or atone, indicating 
that the old Briton furnished himself with weapons very 
much as the modern sportsman casts his own bullets 
for his rifle. 

* It is worth your white,’ Added Mr Lauder, * to read 
when you go home the picture which Milton has so 
happily conceived of these first ingenious workers in 
metal. You will find it in the fifth book of the ** Para- 
dise I^st,” where the Archaufi^l Michael reveals to 
Adam the futUM pvogrMs of his race, and the varied 
displays of inventivA skill and ingenuity exhibited by 
hisdescendantst-- 

pctnld ore W drained V 
Into fit moulds prepared ; from whlch hc formed, 
FiiAt/hteown toSla then what mlghtrAlw be wrought 
FttsU or graven is astaL" • 
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* Oh lic^ hi the tlight^i^^ his 

eompanions^ ‘On the coiUr^,'yott4nUpeit+U8 ex^ 
ingly.» ■ ■■. , ■,.■ 

Eneonve^ by thii M^lrah<^^ 1^ drew their 
attention to another we, irhieh edhteiiied the personal 
ornaments of the Br6iine BG^d4* Borne of these were of 
the^tnost bettttiful'descHfif^ion: Massive ^Id and silver 
armlets ror hrge and heavy bronze collars for neck, 
styled Torques ; and armillae, in like manner constructed 
of bronze, in t!m form of snakes-^a common Scandina- 
vian device. There, too, were variegated glass beads of 
large size, which frequently occur in the tumuli of the 
same psrM ; with bronze and bone needles and pins ; 
large ai^ riohly^decorated brooches made of bronze ; a 
massive chain of pure silver, weighing nearly a hundred 
ounces, dug up in making the Caledonian Canal ; and a 
variety of other objects, all proving the rapid progress 
in the arts of civilisation consequent on the discovery 
of tlie art of working in metal. 

The ladies were still busy inspecting this interesting 
department of the collection, when a curious old clock 
in another corner of the large hall struck the hour of 
four, and warned them that they mast return home. 

* The clock must surely be wrong, dear uncle,* said 
Miss Gregor ; * it seems scarcely half an hour since we 
left home.’ 

Mr Lauder smiled, as he assured his niece that the 
old clock was correct hud trustworthy. * You see th^ 
old pots and pans are not so unattractive as you ima- 
gined. We have not gone over one-half of the collec- 
tion, and it is time that we were home.* 

Mrs Russell was equally unwilling to leave the Mu- 
seum. She thanked Mr Lauder agaig and again for the 
very pleasant day she had spent under his guidance, 
and expressed an earnest wish that, should she be able 
to prolong her stay in Edinburgh, he would again be- 
come their guide, to inspect the remaining portion of 
the collection. Mr Lauder expressed himself no less 
gratified by the sympathy they had manifested in what 
he termed his favourite study of archajology, and as- 
sured them that he would greatly enjoy their company 
on some future occasion, to investigate the Roman and 
Mediaeval Departments, in which the collection is no less 
rich than in those of an earlier date. In this under- 
standing they returned home, discussing on the way 
many curious speculations, suggested by what they had 
seen and heard. Our readers, we trust, have been no 
less interested, and will bo equally willing to accompany 
them should they accomplish their proposed second 
visit to the Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland. 


A GLANCE AT THE SIKHS. 

Most people have by this time formed some notion of 
the rise and progress of our Indian empire ; but the 
notion is not, generally speaking, so fixed and precise 
as might he desirable. The time, indeed, has gone by 
when our dear countrymen pleased themselves with the 
idea that the East India Company had marched a regi- 
ment of sepoys, officered by Europeans, against the Mo- 
hammedau empire, driven the descendants of Timour 
from the throne, and clapped upon its own four-and- 
twenty heads the crown of the Grand Mogul, But this 
heroioal illusion has given place in many minds only to 
other illusions, and much vai||iable time, therefore, is 
lost in arguing about shadows and mockories. It ought 
to be distinctly understood— or else as distinctly denied 
-^that the Mogid dominion had been utterly broken' 
up, and that the English, who had their commercial 
: interests to ptotect, at Vrell as being goaded bit by 
their jealousies of the S^ch, found themselves strug- 
gling for life and purse among the contetiding ele- 
ments of the crumbled empire ; that they fought their 
way step by st^, bravely a^ succmsfhlIy>tjU, diunk^ 
with blood, anti i^deped^; by tlieltage gold; tliey 
found themseiaes ill a position wlibre retreat was im- 


possiMe, and tiib enward movemeDt thztf b^y hope of 
safety ; that as their territories ihetoased; tnO idea at 
length dawned ubbn them that they were to 

rebuild the empire ) and that although thie i^a Was 
combated from time to time, chiefly by an ignoTZhii but 
generous outcry at home, the period at length came 
wlien they could no longer doubt that they were 
paramount power in India, and, as such, intrusted %Uh 
the fate of more than a hundred millions of their fellow- 
men. 

While thus driven onwards by chance or fortune, the 
English exhibited a remarkable mixture of recklessness 
and timidity. At times, the Mahrattas themselves 
never went out * a-kingdom-taking* with less remorse ; 
while at other times they paused, awe-struck at the 
apparition of legitimacy, in the person perhaps of sonie 
brigand who had within their own memory risen from 
a petty robber into a king. Thus their vast .empire ! 
was dotted, and is so to this day, with native state-s, i 
left in greater or less independence, which servo as hot- ; 
beds (£jteiafifection and intrigue, counteract success- | 
fully tn^Hlifiuence of European civilisation, and keep 
up a chi^Viip war from the Indus to the Brahma- i 
pootra, from the Himalaya to the sea. We have for 
some time past been engaged (much against our own | 
will, as usual) in fortifying our frontier on the w'est | 
and north-west, by the reduction of the Valley of the 
Indus, and the country of the Punjaub within that line. 
The lower Indus, or Scinde, to the delight of its people, 
has been already rescued from the savage Belooches; 
and now we shall no doubt be forced by recent events 
to invite, after our fashion, the warlike Sikhs to ^acb^:;';: ; 
themselves under the wing of our motley empire. Thlr ^ 
will be a most important attainment ; for the Indus is, 
geographically, the outer ditch of our vast fortress, 
beyond which there are only the thinly-peOjpled wastes 
and mountains of Beloochistan and Affgbanistan — 
utterly worthless as acquisitions, and if acquired, utterly 
impossible to retain. 

But the reduction of the Siklis, which would have 
been easy at tlie proper time, is now a very difficult 
matter; for the Siklis are not a people, but a Sect, 
which, being in close rapport both with the Hindoo and 
Mohammedan mind, has a power of expansion that | 
defies all ordinary calculations. We have now before 
us a history of this singular body, from which wc shall 
endeavour to collect some particulars ; and the ratlier 
that it is a task which few general readers will be 
tempted to undertake for themselves. The history is a | 
work of great ability, and exhibiting indefatigable 4u- ! 
dustry ; but it is written only for the erudite on such 
subjects. The very names, which the author has drawn ; 
up in grim and threatening array on every page, are ! 
more than a sufficient barrier against the ordinary i 
rciider: it is as though a historian of Great Britain || 
were to form in line the septs and families of Sbetland, 1 1 
Ireland, and Wales; and this not for the purpose of* ji 
exhibiting their distinctive characteristics, but merely 
the frantic spelling of their patronymics.* ! 

The Hindoo mind is not stagnant, as many people 
suppose. A thousand years before the Christian era^ i 
the reform of Buddhism, as pure as the first message of 
Mohammed, made a struggle against Brahmiiiism and 
its degrading system of caste, which deluged all India | 
with blood. The Brahmins appear to have been suc- 
cessful within the empire ; but the nations on the north 
and east beqame converts, and the island of Ceylon was 
the bead-quarters 6f Buddha. In process of time Bud- 
dhism degenerated into a system as wildkt Brahminism j 
itself ) and then came Mohammedanism, to leaven and 
quicken them both for a new development. Towards 
the end of the fourteenth century a philosopher prom ul- 
gated the doctrine that ' wbeit the spirit of the Lord | 
is, there is liberty/ sod thus broke the fetters of caste 

■ — - — ^ ^ ■ 

* A HtoteVy of tbV: tbe Origin of the Nation to iho 
Battles of the Sutldj^ '^y JOBepli.B^ Cunningbnm, Lieutenaat ^f 
ISngiu^s ahii Oaptilla ih the Anny of India. London : Murray. 
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th^ of tfie b6(q;»)e bo^ Hindoo and HQhaitm;fb-^ 

(iamib a itate: of awong fertbentatibn ; and in the tDldli 
then Irfl^ 13^ destined to bocoihe b 
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'Ml man^ who %M born in the neighbourhood of 
Lahore in 1469, was called N&nuk, and he set himielf 
to the diligent study of both ijeligibnsj but ‘could find 
God nowhere. He preadied one indivisible and eternal 
Qbd, the equality of n^, the necessity for Divine grace, 
and for leadinir^^ virtuous and loving life. He called 
his ibllowers ^hs, or disciples, but assumed no other 
BU^rlorlty over them than as a spiritual teacher. He 
. was followed; bv a succession of eminent men ; one of 
Whom, hy interdicting quietism or ascetism, very early 
jK^terved the community firom sinking into a mere 
sect Another mustered his followers in a hamlet called 
AmritBi# which has now become a populous city. He 
collected the writings of his predecessors, established a 
tax instead of the voluntary offerings of converts and 
adherents, and began to accustom the people to a regular 
gfbvernment. This lawgiver encouraged the pursuit of 
seci^ occupations, and was himself a great merchant ; 
but one eff his successors— Hur Govind— took to tlie 
trade of arms, and marched his followers to the wars 
of the Empire. He had a stable of 600 horses, and n 
' constant guard of 300 mounted followers, with 60 match- 
look men round his person. 

In the last ^rter Of the seventeenth century, Govind 
'^ithgh purified and strengthened the Sikh doctrines, 
and this church was now called the ‘Kh&lsa* — saved, 
liberated, or chosen. The worship of the one true God,' 
in spirit, and not by means of images, the abandonment 
of ceremonies of all kinds, and the acknowledgment of 
the perfe^ equality of mankind, were the grand essen- 
tials. Baptism by water was the fbrm of initiation. 
The Sikhs were commanded to batlie from time to time 
in the pool of Amritsir, to call themselves Singhs or 
sol(hers, to leave their locks unshorn, to wear arms con- 
stantly, and pass their lives in war. ‘The last 

apostle of the Sikhs,’ says Captain Cunningham, ‘ did 
not live to see his own ends accomplished, but he effcc- 
tdi^y roused the dormant energies of a vanquished 
people, and fflled them with a lofty although fitful 
lonj^ng for social AMom and national ascendancy, the 
proper adjuncts of that purity of worship which had 
been preached by Kfinuk. Govind saw what was yet 
vital, and he relumed it with Promethean fire. A living 
spirit possesses the whole Sikh people, and the impress 
of Govind has not only elevated and altered the consti- 
tution of their minds, but has operated materially and 
' given amplitude to their physical frames. The features 
and external form of a whole people have been modified, 
and a Sikh chief is not more distinguishable by his 
stately persbn uud free and manly bearing, than a minis- 
ter of his faith is by, a lofty thoughtfulness of look, 
which marlii the fervour of his soul, and his persuasion 
of the imsr pwsenee of the Divinity.* 

This remarkable change has been operated in two cen- 
turies upon the Jut peasants of Lahore, who were the 
first converts made by K&nuk to his doctrines of religious 
reform and sool^ emancipation. After Govind Singh, the 
S^hs must be considered as a nation, not as a church; 

1 hilt our limits forbid iis to trace their, history. During 
/ the breaking up of the Mogul empire they obtaineddn 
' aov^^nty the provinces of Sirhind and Lahore. * In 
the genuine Sikhs attracted the 
ndliee and he seems to have thought that 

: a British agent at the court 'of Delhi 

^ fieter them from molesting thb vizier of 

V learned to dread others, as well 

Ha shortly i^erwards, they 

ask^ the to enter into a defensive alli- 
ance W accept the sotIcUs 

of thirty thouilhid l^^ who had posted themselves 

people^ and an estimate two geuet^ons cM may 
voke a smile from the plctboHfV' df . Lahorfi* > '^ The 
Sikhs,’’ snys Colonel IVanbMtii, ** are ih 'thieit persons 
talli . , . . their aspect is ferbcl(iiis,:^aiid thtir eyes pierc- 
ing; . they resemble the Arabi of the Euphrates, 
but they speak the lani^age of the Att^i ; . f . > 
?their ejected army amounts to 250pXl men, a 
terrific fbree, yet, from want of union, not tnueh to be 
dreaded.”' Qm judicious and observing Eorster put 
some confidence in similar statements of their vast 
arrays but he estimated more surely than any other 
early writer the real character of the Sikhs; and the 
remark of 1 763, that an able chief would probably attain 
to absolute power on the ruins of the rude cominon- 
wealth, and become the terror of his neighbours, has 
been amply borne out by tlm career of Runjeet Singh.’ 

At the close of the last ceimry this celebrated adven- 
turer rose into eminence, organized, by the aid of Euro- 
pean science, a powerful military system, and extended 
his dominions from Thibet to Moultan. ‘ Runjeet Singh 
grasped the more obvious characteristics of the impulse 
given by N&nuk and Govind ; he dexterously turned 
them to the purposes of his own material ambition, and 
he appeared to be an absolute monarch in the midst of 
willing and obedient subjects. But he knew that he 
merely directed into a particular channel a power which 
he could neither destroy nor control, and that, to pre- 
vent the Sikhs turning upon himself, or destroying one 
another, he must regularly engage them in conquest 
and remote warfare.’ The Maharajah died in 1839; 
and in six years after — in 1845 — the Sikhs crossed the 
Sutlej, and engaged deliberately in a struggle with the 
British empire, whicli, after a momentary intermission, 
still continues. 

The Sikhs may become able coadjutors of the English 
in the work of civilisation ; but they arc the most for- 
midable enemies we have yet crossed swords with in 
India. According to the highest estimate, they are 
only about a million and a-half in numbers ; hut their 
increase is not according to the ordinary laws of popu- ' 
lation. Theirs is the standard both of religious and 
social reform *, and it invites under its folds not only . 
the reflecting and philosophical, but the desperate and 
depraved— the Pariahs of civilisation. The MahrattaSi 
who had no aid from religious enthusiasm, were merely | 
the low castes of Southern India; and yet in a few 
years they became a mighty nation, which, with a tithe ; 
of the military science of the present Sikhs, would have ; 
formed an impassable barrier against the advance of the 
English beyond Bengal. 

‘ The observers of the ancient creeds,* says our au- 
thor, ‘ quietly pursue the even tenor of their way, self- 
satisfied, and almost indifferent about others; hut the : 
Sikhs are converts to a new religion, the seal of the | 
double dispensation of Brahma and Mohammed : their i 
enthusiasm is still fresh, and their faith is still an active i ' 
and a living principle. They are persuaded that God 
himself is present with them, that He supports them in 
all their endeavours, and that sooner or later He will 
confound their enemies for His own gktiy. This teeling 
of the Sikh people deserves tlie attention of the Eitg- 
lish, both as a civilised nation and as a paramount go- 
vernment. Those who have heard a follower of Goroo 
Govind declaim on the destinies of his race, his eye 
wild with enthusiasm, an^ every musde quivering witb 
excitement^ can underriiand ihM spirit which iinn^ll^ 
the naked Arab against the mail-clad troops of Rome 
end Persia, and which led ou^ own chivalrous and be- 
lieving forgathers tbri)ugh Sor to battle for the 
cross oh the shores Asia. The Silriis do not fo 
numerous sect ; yet their strength is not to be festi- 
mated by tens of thousands, but by the unity and energy 
of religmhs fHvour sutd warlike temperament They 
will dare mheh* end they wiU endure much, for the ^ 
mystic ”KhAlsa,’*bl‘coinmon^Mth^^#iq^ 
couraged by^d^ and they afdimfiy forwai^^l^ 








tH« dftjr |rhei)i wnd il^d 

Tdito»: §1^ aclcnc^tedge of 

■. NA&uk'Wd^jCJotipd-.Singh/^ 

But <Teii their npt necesaary 

for the extension of their sifiiyf for in India it ia an eaay 
matter to coUeet arnsiep iritiiout the plea of religion, or 
anything elee hut pay; and en t^iie aiibject our author 
gives a few details pf the 'iNlttaxy of Cleorge Thomas, a 
European adyentuiefi a principality in 

Northern India. This man was bred to the sea, but 
deserted from a vessel of war, and took military service 
at Madrasi He wander^ to the north of India, and 
entered the employment of the famous Begum Sumroo ; 
but b^ng disappoinM iu obtaining her highness’s hand, 
he went into the Mahratta service, in which he defeated 
a body of Sikhs at Kumal. The soldier of fortune at 
length determined to set up for himself. He repaired 
the crumbling walls of Hansee, once an important for- 
tress, assembled soldiers, cast guns, and proceeded, with 
various alternations of success and defeat, to conquer 
territory. He possessed at one time 10 b.attalions, 60 
guns, and a land revenue of L.45,000. He was sup- 
posed to be ambitious of subduing the Sikhs ; but his 
enemies were too strong for him, and he returned in 
1802 into the British provinces, whe^o he died. 

1 The drst husband of this Begum Sumroo, to whom 
; George Thomas made love, from a private in the French 
service became a military chief of some consequence in 
India, although, as he was not connected with Sikh 
history, our author dpes not mention him. He was a 
native of Saltzurg, apd his real name was Walter Hein- 
hard, although, from the gloomy cast of his counte- 
nance, his companions gave him the name of Sombre. 
How lie came to marry the Begum, a lineal descendant 
of the Prophet, we do not rememlfer*, but he first 
rose into eminence by murdering, at the command 
of Kasim Alee, Mr Ellis and other Britisli officers 
taken in the city and factory of Patna in 1763. He 
then persuaded his master to endeavour to seize upon 
the principality of Nepaul; and they would actually 
have succeeded, but for the circumstance of one of the 
men in the secret of the enterprise getting drunk. 
Sornlire now entered successively into two other ser- 
vices ; but eventually set up for himself, like Thomas— 
hiring out his battalions to the highest bidder. At his 
d^th, the Begum took the command of the force her- 
self^ and made an excellent commandant. Among the 
officers who entered her service were George Thomas 
and Le Vassoult, both of whom proposed marriage to 
their mistress; but the Frenchman, unfortunately for 
himself, gained the prize. After his tragical deatli, the 
Begum entered into an alliance with the British govern- 
ment, her forces then consisting of six battalions, a 
party of artillery, and 200 horse. Her expenditure at 
this time was L.60,000 a year ; but she nevertheless 
contrived to leave at her death a magnificent fortune, 
L.600,000 of which came to Mr Dyce Sombre, a grand- 
son of her first husband, whose daughter (by an earlier 
wife) had married Golopel Dyoe. 

Theite 'fAstanoes show what may he the fortune of 
unaided individuals ; and with so many higher influ- 
encea at work in their favour, it is hard to say where 
the progrese the Sikhs may stop. In our opinion it 
ought to be advanced, not hindered, by the British. 
Sikhism is the intermediate step to Christianity, witli. 
out which, to all human appearance, Christianity has 
but Uttle chance in India. ‘ Qur missionaries,’ says 
Captain Cunningham, ^ eamesv and devoted men, must 
be edntent wi^ the cold argiiments of science and 
* criticism j thqy natuit not rjouso tlie feelings, or appeal 
tq the imagination ; they cannot promise aught which 
tlieir hearers were hot suro of before; they cannot go 
intone , desert to faat^ nor retire to the mountain t^s 
to piay; they cannot declare the fulfilment of any 
: , fGhaly-cherisliM hepe of the people j notv in announc- 
4 ini a great principle, can they point te the success 
of the sword hht^tbe viable ihvour of the Divinity.; 
No austerity ef sti^ cbnvincei the multitude, and 

r -i 

the Pimdit and the 

to dialectics, morality to moraHtyv 

revelation. Our zealous prefudmrs ihay?:^^^ 

among ourselves, half Quietist and half 

they may persevere in their laudable resolutibii oCihing^ 

ing up the orphans of heathen parents, and they ^ay 

gain some converts among intelligent inquirers, as well 

as among the ignorant and the indigent but it seems 

hopeless that they should ever Christianise the Indian 

and Mohammedan worlds.’ * 

When we say that the progress of Sikhism ought to 
be aided by the British, it will occur to our readers, 
from the foregoing sketch, that there is no necessary 
or original connection between their social and reli- 
gious reform and tho trade of arms. The Sikhs wete 
as zealous when they were a mercantile people, and 
their lawgiver a great horse-dealer; and when Hur 
Oovind detached tliem from their peaceful pursuits, 
and wedded them to a military life, it was only because, 
in the confusion of the time, when the Mogul empire 
was crim^jpg in pieces, they could not otherwise have 
remainilM: undivided and flourishing body. The case 
is now dilamt. There is a paramount power in India ; 
and there is nothing extravagant in the idea that, by 
a series of judicious measures, the Sikhs might be led 
back to their original standard—* Peace on earth, and 
good-will towards men.* 

This, however, cannot be accomplished in a day— or 
a generation ; and tlic hasty politicians of our time viill 
therefore demand tliat we shall either crush the Sikhs, 
or leave tliem and their country alone. They are 
already counting the cost of our retaining Scinde, and. ^ 
exclaiming that tho money would be better spent 
improving our original territories and civilising their; 
inhabitants. They forget that, by the insecurity of our 
position, we have hitherto been forced to postpone 
almost all such projects; and that without a strong 
frontier, we should never have either the leisure or the 
power to do our duty to our interior dominions. The ! 
deprecators of the annexation of tho Punjaub say that 
ill the countries beyond there is as numerous and 
powerful a population, which in their turn will ofibr 
themselves for conquest. But this involves an error. 
The tribes beyond the Indus have no national union, 
and the Affghan cities arc divided by barren moun- 
tains and deserts, and still more by antagonistic inter 
rests. The Punjaub is tho last country on our frontier 
where there is a regular government and a concen- 
trated population ; and of tliis wo must either assume 
the rule, and lead the Sikhs by degrees into habits 
of peace, or submit to have the territory of the Five 
Elvers a thorn in our side fur ever. 

THE LITTLE SHEPIIEED. 

One evening in the month of July 1525, a chil4 about 
ten years old, badly dressed, and with hare feet, was : 
driving a flock of sheep across a plain in Picardy. 
Young as he was, his countenance was grave and pale, 
and his large dark eyes were intently fixed on a book, 
which he held open in his hand; while, but for the 
watchful care of a dog that accompanied liim, his H^y 
charge might have strayed in every direction without 
his being Conscious of it. He walked slowly on, still 
looking at his book, until, as he was passing a cottage, 
a voice from its door recalled him from his abstraction. 

* What, Pierre, are you going to pass by you^ old 
fiiend Louison without saying good-evening ?’ 

These words were spoken by an old woman who was 
■pinning at the threshold. 

*No, good Louison,’ replied the boy with a very 
serious air; * I intended to call and embrace you.’ 

‘ How say you that, Pierre 1’ said the old woman. 

* One would think you were going away, and that we 
were never to see jjOtt agaiii.’ 

‘I hope, wh^yer I see you, to find you well an^ 

*Asd ways 1^ share my luncheon with i»y 


■ In^^S 




little 

ftjftd readjwi^iirs 

to go Berre; tiike ibia lii^ 

little loaf tbe baker i^ve me thia mor|ii% 
.And t^seiell'esb Dntt>--«ttd atey^ your lilpN;. 

WhAt*A tbe child afraid of?<-*^tiB only a ailver 
Ah; !lpierre; you haTO flne eye«, and a large high foie* 
heaJ. Do you know I often think you are not deetihed 
to keep sheep all your life : something tells me you will 
he a great man one of these days. Still one thing 
pnxalee me.i if you remain here in this village of St 
Gohain, how are you ^^ver to become great ?--a man 
whom every one will talk of and say, **Do you know 
that he was once little La ttamee^ the son of La Batnee 
the charcoal-burner and Calinette his wife ? ’* * 

* indeed,. Louison, 1 don’t think I shall remain long 
at St Gobain. Who knows ?-rbetter days may qome; 
And then,* added he, throwing his little caressing arms 
round the old woman's neck, * when you don't see me 
hm, will you pray to God for me? Parewell, dear 
ItoiilsOiii' I shall never forget you.* 

'■ Why, what do you niean by that, Pierre?— Pierrot ! ' 

But Pierre was already out of hearing; and having 
overtaken his sheep, drove them towards a farmhouse 
Which stood at some distance, surrounded by piles of 
charceaL On his way he stopped at an old oak-tree, 
and dimbing its lower branches, he placed in a deep 
hollow among tiiem the bread, the nuts, and the silver 
cohi which I^uison hkd given him. As he was getting 
down, he felt his leg grasped by a powerful band. 

‘ Ah, little robber of birds'-uests, have I caught you?' 
said a loud good-natured voice, 
fii * OIh Richard, is that you ? * said Pierre. * You startled 
me i 1 thought at first it was my father.' 

*Your father came home long ago; and when your 
mother went to the fold, she found a very sorry account 
of her sheep.' 

* Oh my mother wont be very angry,’ 

^Yes, but that's not all,’ replied Richard; ’while she 
was looking for the sheep, she found something else— 
a book I— and you never saw such a fuss as she made 
about it* 

*I hope will give me back my book,' said Pierre, 
speaking ihofo to himself than to his father’s servant 

As he entered the house, after putting up the sheep, 
lus mother met him, and said coldly, ’ Go in ; your father 
u-ants to speak to you.' 

A rough-looking man was seated at a table laid for 
supper, his eyes were fixed on the fire, and his hand 
rested on the book found in the sheepfold. 

‘ Husband, here is Pierre,’ 

La Ram6e looked up. * What has happened to keep 
you so ^te ? ' 

* Nothing, father.’ 

’ To whom does this book belong ?' 

‘ To me, father.* 

‘ Who gave it you?’ 

*I did, air,’ aaid Richard; *I gave him money to 
buy it* 

* And what do you do with it, child ? ’ asked his father. | 

*I read ii father.’ 

' irbti read It ! ’ cried his father and mother together ; 

’ ani Where did you learn to read?’ 

^ j taught him,’ said Richard. ’ The little fellow did 
me a service one day, and I returned it by doing him 
sbcther.* 

; V A fine service trtdy 1* said Calinette. 

' Kthis child is ruined, Richard, we shall have you to 
l^mik^ for it Teach him to readV Did any one ever 
folly ? Perhaps ^l^^ kave taught him to 

do that myself, mistress!* replied 

^ I should like to 

know ever do him ? ’ 

* lhWt^s ^ ^ wife,’ said La Ham^e: 

'certainly, if I X aliould like to have him in- 
structed i but 11^^ aad thing.’ 


’ Ob, indeed it is/ eahl PiernI Wiliv st|[l);; Then 

taking courage; he added, y6u 

:w<«ild’ — - :V'V- 

'^Bend you to schobi, I Suppose ' you tnean?’ Inter- 
rupted his father. * You kdow 1 |iave not^the means ; 
1 can’t a&rd to feed idle t 

’ Here is your supper,* said his mothef,. giving him A 
basin of soup and a bit of browfi IWead. 

* ldky I have ray book ? ’ asked his 

supper with one hand and extending the other towards 
his father. 

The latter handed it to him, and asked, * Who wrote 
this book ? * 

‘Jean de Roly,* replied Pierre. 

‘Who was that priest?* asked li& imotlidr^ as she 
continued to help the soup. 

* He was one of the most eloquent orators of tlio last 
century, mother,’ replied the child. ’ He was chancellor 
and archdeacon of tne churbh of Ndtre-Dame in Paris. 
He knew how to read and to write too,’ added Pierre 
witli a sigh ; * so that in 1461, when parliament sent a 
remonstrance to Louis XI., it was he who composed it. 
Afterwards in 1483, the clergy of Paris sent him to the 
assembly of the States-General at Tours, where he spoke 
of the suppression of abuses. Charles VIll., the son 
of Louis XL, and the father of oiir present king, Louis 
XIL, was BO much pleased with him, that he appointed 
him his almoner, and kept him at court.* 

‘ There, there— that will do,’ cried Calinette. 

‘You see now 1 was the ntcans of teachiitg all that 
to the little fellow,* said Richard proudly. 

‘Fine things I'm sure to teach him! Go to bed, 
Master Wiseacre,' added she, giving her son a slight 
push—* go and loqk for your Jean Joly !* 

‘ Juan de Roly, mother ; and I can't go look for him, 
because he died twenty-six years ago.’ 

‘ But for that, I suppose you’d go to liim and all tlio 
grand people in Paris ; and you, forsooth, the son of a 
charcoal-burner in Picardy 1’ 

‘ My father certainly burns charcoal,’ said Pierre in a 
low tone ; * and yet he has gentle blood in his veins.’ 

* And you think yourself a gentleman, 1 suppose?’ 
said his mother. 

* Oh,* cried the boy, ‘ I care not for rank or wealth ; 
all I want is to gain knowledge ! ' 

‘ Well, go to bed and dream that you have it, and it 
will be all the same thing.’ 

‘ Good-night, mother ; good-night, father ; good-night, 
Richard ;' said Pierre, and went to sleep in the stable 
among his sheep. 

The next morning, when Pierre prepared as usual 
to take out liis flock for the day, he paused on the 
threshold of his father's cottage, and turning back, 
said, ‘ Kiss me, mother.* 

* What for, child?’ replied Calinette. 

‘ Old Louison says,' replied Pierre, * that we never 
know when we may die. If you were never to see me 
again ’ 

* What strange ideas the boy has !’ said his mother, 
giving him a liearty kiss. ‘ There, Pierrot ; 'tis time for 
you to go.' 

An hour afterwards, Pierre, haying led his flock to 
their accustomed pasture, commended them to the care 
of his faithful dog, and turned his steps towards the 
Paris road. Something in his heart reproached him 
for leaving his parents, and told him that an enterprise 
commenced against theirjwishes could not prosper ; but 
the boy tried to stifle the uneasy feeling, and walked on, 

I carrying a stick and a bundle containing a cliaitge of 
I clothes, a few bookstand the provision given him by 
old Louison. . 

He had not gone fsr when he saw Bidiard coming 
towards him. i 

‘ Where are you going ?’ asked the mahf 

‘ I can’t tell yon»ltUchard ; for if timy should ask you 
at home, I wantr you to he able to imy you do not k^ 

* 1 guess it, child— you’re going t%|qiife ;’ end the 
old servant’s voice faltered as he spoil* 
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Mlichard/ laid the chilA burjstinff i^to tears. Vilear 
Biehard, don’t betray me. Yoii taugnt me to aead i that 
was like opening the gate of a beautlfol garden, and 
now J want to enter and taste the fruit. I tnu going to 
Paris.* 

‘ Without your father’s ywahasion ? ’ 

' Yes ; you know if I asked him, he would hare 
reihsed. 1 shall neTor forget yos» Bichard ; and when 
I am learned knd happy *— He could say no more; 
but dasliing away the teara; that blinded him, was some 
distance on his tray before Bichard turned slowly to- 
wards home. 

That evening there was sad consternation in the 
farmhouse when the sheep returned under the sole 
escort of fioulou the dog. 

‘ Pierre ! Pierrb I— where is Pierre ?* resounded on all 
sides. 

Bichard alone sat silently in a corner praying God to 
protect the little traveller. : 

After much fatifpe, Pierre La Bam^e at length 
reached Paris. While passing through the country, he 
was kindly received, lodged and«fed by the peasants, so 
that he had no occasion to spend the few sous he pos- 
: sessed. But it was different in the great city ; there he 
was obliged to purchase a piece of bread, and having 
. eaten it, to seek a lodging where he best could. The 
covered entrance to the market afforded a tolerable 
shelter; and there, with a stone for a pillow, Pierre 
managed to sleep soundly. Next morning he was 
awoke early by the noise of the town ; and seeing a 
: nuniber of children going towards a school, he followed 
them to the gate. They entered, and he remained 
standing alone. His heart beat fast, and taking courage, 
i he knocked at the gate, 
j; The porter open^ it * What do foiM want?* 

I' want to enter and listen to what is going on,’ rc- 
j plied the little stranger with simplicity. 

I! * Who are you?’ 

‘ A poor child come on foot from his own village to 
accittire learning,’ 

* Can you pay for admission ? * 

* Alas ! I have nothing in the world.* 

* Then I advise you to go back us quickly as you 
can,’ said the porter, shutting the door in his face. 

Still the child was not discouraged ; he sat down on 
the 9tep. ’The children,’ ho thought, ’will soon be 
coming out : perhaps one of them will take pity on me.’ 

He waited patiently until the great gate opened, and 
tlie i^holars, leaping and shouting for joy, rushed out 
tumultuously. No one minded poor Pierre; and he 
might have remained quite unnoticed, had he not started 
forward to raise a little boy wliose foot had tripped 
against a stone. 

* Are you hurt, little master ? ’ asked Pierre. 

* No, thank you,’ replied the child, and passed on. 

Fancy the despair of poor little La Bainco when he 

found himself once more alone before that large green 
i gate, which seemed resolved never to admit him. Still 
i he waited until the pupils returned ; and as the child 
who had fallen passed by. he saluted him. 

* Master,’ said Pierre advancing: 

I ’ Here,’ said the child, offering him a piece of money, 

j ’ It is not that,’ said Pierre, drawing back his hand, 

j ‘ Whats then ?’ asked the pupil with surprise. 

I * Lend me one of your books, little master ; I will 
! return it when you come out.* 

’ What gopd wiU that do you ?’ said the child, greatly 
1 astonished. • 

* Oh, a great deal ; it will make me very happy.’ 

: * Her^ then,* said the pupil, giving him the first book 
that came to hand. 

It was a Latin granimar. Pierre opened it, and 
tui^^ over the leaves without being able to compre- 
hend 'a sentence. When its* little owner came out, 
Pierre returned it to him witli a sigh. , ’ To-ihorrow 
I win Iced you book,* soi^l the ehUd, and he 

' l£ept his 

But in this. ii^d hot all- 


sufiScient; it is necessary: likewise to in order 

to do this, however Bparii^ly, Pterin 
degrees to sell part of his clothes, and yet 
open air. Hunger and misery produced 
effects, and the poor child felt that his framt: 
sinking. ^ ■ v 

’ This,* thought he, * is a just punishment from God 
for having left home without my parents’ permission. 
Oh my poor mother, 1 have caused you grief enough 
' without' adding to it the angubh of hearing one day 
that your son died far from you without your blessing, 
or hearing you say that you forgave him. My God, 
give me strength to go home I* 

The prayer was heard. Some time afterwards Pierre 
once more entered his native fields, feeling that he had 
done very wrong, and deserved punishment, yet full of 
trust in his parents’ affection. 

Bichard was the first to see Pierre. He rather ^lessed 
it was he than recognised him ; for the poor child was 
so altered, so pale and thin, that he looked like tlie 
shadow, ^^he pretty little La Bam^e. Bichard caught 
him and hugged him with transport. 

*Oh ho^i^hey wept fur youl* said he; *and what 
difficulty I had in keeping your secret. Well, have 
you seen Paris ? Is it as large as people say ? Have you 
learned a great deal there ? Are you very wise now ? * 

Pierre smiled sadly : * I have seen but little of Paris,* 
he said ; * and 1 return as ignorant as when I set out. 
Oh, Bichard, I have suffered a great deal, especially 
from hunger. But mother, father-^hoW are they ? * ^ 

Just then they reached the cottage door : the parents 
of Pierre tried to look stern and unforgiving, but it 
would not do. The father's eyes were filled with tears 
while he told his son tliat he had forfeited his affection ; 
and the mother covered him with kisses while she pro- 
tested that she would never embrace him again lii her 
life. 

* Come,’ said a brother of Calinette, who had lately 
taken up his abode with the family, ’ this is the return 
of the Prodigal Son. Let every one embrace him and 
bo satisfied. You, brother-in-law, forgive the little fel- 
low; and you, sister, give him some good warm soup. 
And do you, my boy, promise your paints not to 
leave home again.’ 

’ Without their permission,* said Pierre. 

’ What 1 do you still think of returning?’ 

* Yes, uncle.* 

* Notwithstanding all you have suffered ?’ ! 

* Oh, to suffer is nothing ! to learn is everything !’ i 

Astonished at this determination, the uncle consi- 
dered for a moment, and then said — * Your desire shall ' 
be accomplished, nephew ; it would be a pity to disap- ! 
point so mut:h courage and perseverance. I am an old 
man without children, and 1 have a few gold coins 
lying idle in my trunk : I think, brother, Til e'en spend | 
them in indulging our young scapegrace : what do you < 
say?’ i 

* I say, Vincent, that if you will pay for his schooling, | 
I do not desire better than to have him instructed, 
and I will readily allow him to return to Paris.’ 

Great was the joy of Pierre at hearing these words. 
Behold him again on the high road ; but this tini^ vith 
a light heart, an easy conscience, and a pocket iur- 
nished with money, and a letter of introduction to the 
Xuincipal of the college of Navarre in Paris. 

He arrived, and was admitted. The first time that 
our young hero fouud himself seated in a class, v^ith a 
professor about to instruct him, va9 an hour of unmixed 
delight. It seemed to him as though ho had neither 
eyes to see, nor eara to bear, nor memory to retain all 
he wanted to learn. He came to the bonciuet of science 
as a hungry man would conMiIin n d^ious feast ; there- 
fore the progress that he eipemaily in Latin, was 
so marveUouB, that his comp^tas, to commemorate it, 
Latinised his nam^ and cculea' lum Bamus. By this 
name he was ev^ afterwards distinguished. But tlie 
trials the poor hoy . was^ d^^ to undergo were not 

yet ended, , 
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f ^ Hit uneM^%)reig6is^^ Ib^d li^ 

%a% hii ram 4fi(3ch^ 

1)6 t» thm ^6rd4 :^* XJaVi m 

PIbirre; 1 hi^ ho moire money to jieiia 
yottr xOa hOve nbir qoite lofilcieiit ieacniiig to mmiet 
' ynil;fai^Qr'« trade;’...'' ..'i;::- 

iTtuit before the receipt of rate letter the principai had 
told Bam in two yeaie more hie etndiei would 

bebom^ted. 

* Tiro yean 1’ thought he ; * only two yeare j and I 
tnuat leaye the coileoe ! Oh no ! I will find some meana 
of remmning.’ And instead of despairing, as an ordi- 
nary boy might have dcme, Bamus applied hiihself to 
diligent exertion. 

For some time the managers of the college had tfeen 
ieehing a serrant to brush the clothes and clean the 
shoes of the pnpi^. As the wages were small, and the 
^ work laboiiouSj but few candidates offered for the place, 
iflien one day a,;young lad presented himself, whose 
appearanoe greatly astonished the principal. 

fBmnust* he cried: ‘Bamus! One of our best pupils 
odhring himself as a ahoe^boy 1 ’ 

. * My uncle can no longer pay for my education, sir, 
ind I bahnot bear to leave the college.’ 

‘ Well, my child, then remain,* said the master, 
thttcbbd by his anxiety ; ‘ but ’tia a great pity. You 
lapuld make a better pupil than servant. How much 
do you expect? ’ 

‘ Ah, I dare not iay>* 

‘ Let us see ; on account of your ago and anxiety to 
remain; Twill Increase the wages somewhat.’ 

* Sir/ said Bamus with a desperate effort, * I do not 
^ ask money ; all 1 wish is permission to retain my place 

in the class. X will continue my studies by day, and 
work hard as a servant by night/ 

‘And when wUl you sleep?’ asked the principal, 
greatly affSacted. 

> Daring the hours of recreation!* replied the noble 
boy. 

What may not be accomplished by a real thirst for 
knowledge. Bamus steadily continued his almost super- 
human labours of mind and body, and in the end he 
reaped a reafiM. After leaving the college, he received 
all the honours and degrees that arc conferred on learned 
men ; and King Henry II. named him professor of 
eloquence and philosophy in the College of France. 

lie published several works, which still attest the 
enlargement of his mind and the extent of his know- 
ledge. It was he who invented the letter V. Before his 
time, U had been employed in all cases when either 
letter was required, ,, 

Baums became rich and prosperous, as well as learned; 
but he did not forget his parents, nor his old friend 
Louison-r-whp had predicted that he would become a 
great man — ^npr Bicmard, who was the first to develop 
his inteUeott in teaching him to read. I am sorry to 
have to ad^ that Bamus perished in the year 1572, in 
the cruel fpa^iacre of St Baitliolomcw. 

We may pTeniiie Scriptnv^ br wHtteii law, 

bh which thomlei, es enforced byrae Mishhalo doctors, 
ha^ebeen basdd, are to be found in Exodus, chap. xiii. 7 : 

* Unleavened bread ihafivlfaeiten seven: day! ; and then 
there shall be no fea^ n^h& ihatl 

there be any /eai^ i^t off portion 

of this text marked in itnUee forms th^ data for the 
mihu^ observances ctf thos0 la^ Oh jpich we sball 
treat ; and in order that may le literally and 

spiritutdly obeyed, there id ^ list in the ' Helchas Pas- 
Bochim ’ of every imaginable substance that may be 
subject. to fermentation: so that the rabbins -tn their 
catalogue ihifiude under the term leaven evdiy veget- 
able and aniinal substance which tdietnlsts in 

their tables speak of as capable of Idnocw a^ acetic 
fermentation. • . 

As soon, therefore, as the Feast of Purim has passed, 
it is a custom, from time immemorial, for the lemales 
of every Jewish family, rich and poor, to commence 
the annual deaning.** Every nook and corner, every 
drawer, box, and cupboard, every room, from the attic to 
the kitchen, and every article of fhrniture in them, is 
cleaned, for the purpose of removing all accumulations, 
whether of dust or other extraneous matter, because 
such accumulations are considered by the Doctors of the 
Talmud as subject to a species of fermentation, or as 
generating impurities, which they deem dependent on 
a similar law. Every room and cupboard is liine- 
waslied ; and every shelf is scrubbed, to remove oven 
any stain or extraneous impression, from the probability 
that such stain has been produced by fermented matter. 
Thus the rabbins, under the express command of re- 
ligious observances, have enforced such rigid cleanliness, 
that the houses o| Jewa arc rendered pure and healthy 
by the preparations for this annual festival. This may 
in some measure account for the known longevity of ^ 
Israelites — the writer of this having known many who 
attained the ages of 100, 110, and even 120, whilst' few 
die, comparatively speaking, very young. These facts 
are worthy of attention, as they have been in operation 
for many hundreds of years before sanitary reforms 
were tiiought of, and before scientific men had ascer- 
tained that the want of radical cleanliness in the houses 
of the poor often generated malignant fevers and other 
disorders. 

In most European Cities tbc Jews have been forced 
to reside in some obscure atiid jiuddled locality, where ! 
one might expect them to be nibra liable than toe aver- 
age of the population to fevers and other ailments sup* 
■posed to arise from filth and want of fresh air. It 
appears, however, that the Jews are in fact less visited 

I by disease than the generality of their fellow-citizens. 
This, while attributable in part to their superior tem- 
perance, may well be believed to be owing in no small 
measure to their one month of annual purification and 
too consequent cleanliness. It may not be altogether 
uninteresting to add, that the plates, dishes, teacups, and 
saucers, knives and forks, saucepans, kettles, spoons, 

&c. which are used during the year, are not used for 
the Passover; toese toings beinf kept from year to 
year for this one week, or else articles are pur- 

chased. In cases where poverty p^ludes the possi- 
bility of changing everything, there are certain formula 
showing how to pitttfy them with boiling water, or with 
fire, or both, so as to deprive them of any fermentable 
matter which might oUierwise, as in some kinds of 
porous earthenware, be, 

The houses of the xnidale-class jevra, when the aiiiiitttd 
preparations for the Passover are coinpleted, nresenjt. a 
novel and a most deahly oSMCt. Every shelf, dres^r, 
table, tray, and cupboard, covered with beautiful 
white napl^;: and as each Jew has a pre-knowle%) 
of paini aiid penaltfes consequent on not reOiVihg 

THE iE^lSH PASSOVEB AND ITS 

V SA.^fITAEY TENDENCIES. 

Ttti brlglQ of the observance of the Passover among 
ibe Isrodites is well known to readers of the Bible. But 
very few are acquainted with the trouble and expense 
eittailed on the; orthodox Jews who adhere to the canon 

1 law d* inculcated by the * Mishna,* particularly the por- 
untitled * Helchas Passochim,* wherein is given the 
for the Passover, for the guidance of all true 
It is not the intention of the writer to enter 
but simply to show the hygienic 

of cleanliness, as enforced in the 
^ which reference has been 

Boms ibea attar to feinied of 

Is kaowki tbai toininaitess on tba lliqr m Adox (ise tto 

Book of Esih^) ; oaid ibe Passovw oointoSneM on the Idth dar of 
KltSfOi iWoAmi xil. as.) Hepto a wtoljr inoatk it ocoii^ed 

in these important abiutloiis. 

* .t£s ef :S11 tlie Uwb and usages extant among 

the j^ws, hirndreds of years Since to pre- 
serve miiformity in J^poinmi^^ this jNMtple, however they 

might ho sepermed in many .lands.^ ' ^ 






all things subject to fennentotioUi there, U 
a seiisation of purity whibh refu^ts oil the m 
disposes the sincere Israelite to eirpress ah intense 
gratitude to God* os jf he had been ianttiidly a manu- 
mitted slaye, and felt fbtr the first time the pure 
air of freed^in^* To thesh be added the 

constant abtuMons p^scribed during* this month by 
both the wiii^n.an4,|^^ lawst rendering cleanliness 
of person a SUj^ous Cbbiigation ; vhence also arises 
cleanliness In cmin^v In short, it is 

manifest that' the injunction of the lawgiver, even while 
one is disposed to smile at the literalness with which it 
is foUdwed out, has been attended, through that very 
literalness, with effects of a most salutary as well as 
extraor^ary kia^ j 

THEJ^INBURGH REVIEW ON THE 
WORKING-CLASSES. 

The ‘Edinburgh Review’ fop April 1849, in an article on 
the clever novel of * Mary Barton/ combats some of the de- 
lusions of the present day respecting the working-classes. 
It shows from facts the fallacy of supposing that tlic em- 
ployers remain unaffected in their prosperity and comforts 
in bud times, While their workmen arc thrown out of cm- 1 
ployment and starve. It shows the greater fallacy advanced 
by the stirrers of sedition among the working-men, that 
capital and labour are antagonistic, and that the share of 
the labourer is ui^iustly small. This writer comes clearly 
and distinctly to the conclusion that factory workers arc, 
as a class, and taking all times together, well off, and in a 
situation to realise many of the blessings of life. He says 
— ‘ The wages of men in most such establishments vary 
from lOs. to 40s.. and those of girls and women from 7s. to 
ir)Si a week. And as from the naturo of the work, in 
which even cihildreu can be made servifccable, several indi- 
viduals of llic same family arc generally employed, the 
eanuiiga of a family will very frequently reach L.100 
a year— and by no means unfrequently, when the father 
is an overlooker or a spinner, L.1i5() or L.170— a sum on 
which families in a much higher rank contrive to live in 
decency and comfort. Saving, then, out of such eaniings 
is obviously not only practicable, but easy. Unliappily it 
is rare: for not only is much wasted at the alehouse 
(though less now than formerly), not only is much squan- 
dered ill subscriptions to trades’ unions and strikes, but 
auiong the more highly-paid operatives, Spinners especially, 
gambling both by betting and at cards is carried on to a 


deplorable extent.+ Much also is lost by bad housewifery; 
and we do not soniplo to affirm that, were it possible (and 
wlio shall say that it is not ?) to transport among these 
X>eople those thrifty habits, that household management, 
that shrewd, sober, steady conduct oliaracteristic of the 
Seotcli peasantry, and which are so well depicted in Somer- 
ville’s “Autobiography of a Working-Man,” not merely 
comfort, but wealth and independence would speedily be- 
come the rule instead of the exception among our Man- 
cli^ter artisans. Even as it is, we are cognisant of many 
cases where hundreds — in some instances thousands — of 
pounds have been laid by for future calls by factory work- 
men.’ 

The writer alleges that the men who habitually labour 
to persuade the operatives to lay the burthen of their own 
sins and follies at the door of their employers are never 
the really distressed, ‘ but voi^ generally those who liavc 
thrown up lucrative employment, because they preferred 
travelling and liaranguing to steady and honest toil . . . The 
plain truth,’ says the reviewer, and most cordially do we 
concur in the whole strain of his remarks, * cannot bo too 
boldly spoken, nor, too frequently repeated : the working- 
classes, and they only, can raise their own condition; to 
thefnselves alone must they loolfi for their elevation in the 
social scale; their own intollcct and thdr own virtues 
mifst work out their salvation ; their fate and their future 

— : — — - ^ yr— ^ ^ 

* The paiM aOd any fermented matter 

(leavn) on the Panover, fitVtilye not only moral end sooial exd- 
slon, wit also politioal excision. 

t We have now lying bo^ ns some iiartionlBra showing the 
prova^noe ef this ylfio in oiaa single factory. One man hod lost 
L.7, another X.3t another; lOs. in a single night at cards, 
in thb^BSiine miU t^e losisss IncUM off one oocaslon, in the 
belting on a fobt«o,i by hands in one department only, 
oxoeededli.18. .. ^ 


are in their own handw^^d b theixv alowh; pr the power 
of the agricultaral populatidh to 4o 
speak more doubting, if we spoke at all f 
to the manufacturing and mecnatffoal opmiyei, wei 
with the conviction of positive knowledge (and the 
we have just mentioned cannot fail, wo think, to obtiih 
some credit for us with mogt of our readers) when wm- 
nounoe that for them to Dd as well off in itatidn as ‘ 
their employers are in theinh-as well provld^ against the ' 
evil day of depression and reverse—- as comfortable, acooid- 
ing to their standard of comfort, in their daily life— as 
respectable in their domestic oircumstances— little more 
is necessary than that they should emulate their employers 
instead of envying them ; that they should imitate their 
prudence and worldly wisdom, their unresting diligence, ' 
thdr unflagging energy, their resolute and steady economy. 
It is not higher wages nor more unvarying omploymeni 
that our artisans need. As it is, they ore more highly paid 
than many clerks, many sohoolmasters, many curates. But 
with their present habits, twice their iiroscut earnings 
would not ifpnd their position. -The want is moral, nnt 
material ... The desperate delusion that the evils of 
society: be remedied from wWiont, not ^m withm, 

tliat tMi|^ple are to be passive parties— and not the 
I>rmcipal,i9Mm the sole agents— in their own rehabilita- 
tion, has met with far too general oountenanoe in quarters 
where sounder wisdom might have been looked for. . . . 
Tho sounder, sterner, healthier doctrine which we have 
ventured to enunciate — hard as it may seem to preach it in 
a period of distress— is the only one which can prevent thii!i 
distress from perpetual and aggravated rocurrcnco. The 
language which every true friend to the working-man will 
hold to him is this:— “Trust to no cxtomal source for 
your prosperity in life ; work out your own welfare ; work 
it out with the tools you have. The Charter may be n de- 
sirable object, the franchise may be worth obtaining ; but ; . 
your liappiness, your position in life, will depend neither 
on tile franchise nor the Clmrtcr, neither on what parlia- 
ment does nor on what your employer neglects to do, but 
simply and solely upon tho use you make of the fifteen or 
thirty shillings which you cam each week, and upon the 
circumstance whether you marry at twenty or at twenty- 
eight, and whether you marry a sluggard and a slattern or 
a prudent and industrious woman.” We are as certain as 
we can bo of anything, that if the factory operatives imd 
mochanics were iiossessed of the education, the frugality, 
the prudence, and tho practical senso which gmerally dis- 
tinguish their employers, no change whatever, either in tho 
regularity or the remuneration of their work, would bo 
needed to place them as a body in a state of indepen- 
dence, dignity, and comfort.’ 


oun NATIVE FLOWERS. 

Perhaps no one of our readers would dissent from tho 
proposition that beauty, not rarity, is the first quality to 
bo desired in the tenants of our parterres ; and for them- 
selves, we have no hesitation in saying that that gardener 
should not have the direction of our flower-borders who 
rejected the beautiful because it was common, to make 
room for tho more insignificant merely because it was 
scarce. No, wo prefer before all other considerations beauty 
of colour, beauty of form, and excellence of fragrance. 
Moreover, we are not of those who admire most that Which 
costs most ; but, on the contrary, wo should be best de- 
lighted to save every guinea we could from being expended 
upon the tenants of our out-door departments, in order 
that we might have that guinea to spare upon our skive 
and greenhouse; tho denizens in which must, beyond 
escape, bo excellent in proportion to their costliness; We 
make these observations because we happto to know that 
effects the most beautiful may be obtamed by the aid of 
our native plants: we have seen nistio seats looking gay, 
yet refreshing, from their nrofuso. olotbittg of our etwoO 
minor and major; imd we will venture to wi^r a Persian 
melon against a pompion, that half tlie amateur gardeners 


let him introduce that pretty wge-Hke flower the wood- 
anemono, to wave and flounsa over the jiriniroses and 
violets. I^et him liaVe there also, aiid in his borders too, 
the blue and the forget-me-not, Mifosotis palusins^ 
(itiid iif. a26a. , We Will venture the same wager that not a 
tithe of our readers ever saw that last-named gay little 




li^re. Mr Paxton’* 0>|«rir^on 
he b^^noiyei;; It 

t^Btioi i it bhiy ^tiltea plantiog ti^^^ii^^ 


t^Btioi i it only plahtiog 

Bliieltered ettd awted,:to1ieoome tk imXf brUhitnt objei^ ; 
U M eqaii% goo4 for bou^ta^ 

a«4 I^T wtndi^ 

neaH^ btie^u^ ^ plaati lequire to divided 
anqttaOy, and t^ have the dowe^8p!ke8 oat off a* the lower 
florett wpAV. . By thua preventing their seeding, a very 
protraoted oiaplay of bloom is obtained These are not a 
hondredth part of the native flowers which might bo intro- 
duced with happiest eflbot into your gardens. lVe have 
seen the broom, the honeysuckle, and the holly blended 
With fOMf shruba, and aiding the best conoentiona of the 
hmdacape.gai^ener; and we hove seen garlands of flowers 
In whibu not one exotio Vraa interwoven, so beautiful, that 
ifOne culled from our ohoioest stove plants could have much 
dxoeflod theaQBu^GhidanWs’ * 


POETRY THAT WILL PROBABLY 
■';■■ /; ■ . ■ ■■'■■'■;■ ■■■ * endure. ■ ' ♦ 

When we look back upon the Imvoo which two hundred 
yeara hayo made in the ranks of our immortals-^and the 
aooninttiation of more good works than^ ^ere is time to 
poriWi^We cannot help being dismayed at the i^rospeot 
^hleh ^ll^ before the writcra of the present day. There 
: never ytrai an age so prolific of popular poetry as that in 
whieh we now live. The last ton years have produced, we 
ly^nk^ an annual supply of about ten thousand lines of good 
btaplo poetry— -poetry from the very first hands, ana as 
likmy to be permimpnt as present success can moke it. 
Now if . this goes a hundred years longer, what a 

task will await the poetical readers of 1919! Our living 
IKKSU will then be nearly as old as Pope and Swift arc at 
prosent^^aiid if Scott, ana Byron, and Campbell have already 
cast Pope and Swift a good deal into the shade, in what 
form and dimensions are they themselves likely to be pro- 
sented to the eyes of our great grandchildren ? ,The thought, 
we own, is a little appalling ; and we confess we see nothing 
better to imagine tiian that they may find a comfortable 
place in some new collection of specimens— iho centenary 
of the present publication. There shall posterity stilljiang 
with mpture on the half of Campbell— and tlie fourth part 
of Byzbn— and the sixth of Scott — and the scattered tithes 
of Crabbe— and the three j)er cent of Southey— while some 
good-natured oritio shall sit in our mouldering chair, and 
more than naif prefer them to those by whom they have 
been superseded! It is a hi^rbole of good-nature, how- 
ever, we fear to ascribe to them oven those dimensions at 
the end of a century. After a lapse of two hundred and 
fifty yearn, , WO are afraid to Uiink of the space they may 
have shrunk into. Wo liavc no Shakspeare, alas! to sited 
a never -Bating light on his contemporaries; and if we 
continue to write and rhyme at the present rate for two 
hundred years longer, there must be some new art of shert- 
hand reading invented— or all reading will be given up in 
despair.— Aord Jeffreg, 

MEDICAL INTERPRETATION OY DREAMS. 

Dreaming, as the precursor and accompaniment of dis- 
eases, deserves oontlnued investigation; not because it is > 
to bo bonsidered as a spiritual divination, but because the 
iinconsolpus language often very clearly shows, to those 
j who can coihjp^hend its meaning, the state of the patient. 
According to Albert, lively dreams are in general a sign of 
the excitbtnent of nervous actions : soft dreams are a sign 
of alight irritatibn of the brain— after a nervous fever, 
anubuuMng the approach of a favourable crisis: frightful 
djmmsare.asign ordctcrmmation of blood to the head: 
dreams about fire are, in women, signs of an impcndizig 
hemonhage. : drobms about blood and red objects are 
signs of liiflAmf&atoi 7 conditions : dreams about rain and 
water are often Signs of diseased mucous membranes and 
i^ropsy: dfeams OT distorted forms are frequently a sign 
abdominal obstruction and dlserder of the Uver : dreams 
injyliicU the patient sees any part of the body especially 
sii|i|Ml^ Indloaie dis^ume of ^ dreams about 

d^m^^b!telI precede iq^blexy, tyhicn is connected with 
dbtcnisw pl blood to the head. The nightmare 
with great sensitiveness, is a .sign of i 
mod to the chest, We may add, that 
of a m'ad^dog^'Ofteu' .preoede . * 
the:'''iM|Mi^oe':''l^^ but may on}y thb'.odn- ' 

si^me of eXoll^StogW ^^utnal of 


i: EXPRESSION. 

BVTHniATBMR8JAMXB.flaAY.,,-, 

. Th»y flit, they ■. 

... Tlie'v|iions^;M;iay|^^^ ..-■■■ 

They ehaBge;|heyi*a^^;^^^ 

Tb^ rise,., they-# Away. ' 

And all withln theicbpe 
Of one poor htmian breast, < 

Where joy, and fear, and hope, 

Like olouds on heaven's binS oope^ 

Can never be at test 

They press, they throng, they mi 
The heart where they have birth ; 

Oh pour them forth to thrlliv;/ 

Thy brethren of the eariht: ^ 

In clrolei still they swim. 

But outward will not go ; 

‘ The lute-strings cage the hyinn. 

The oiq> is full, full to the brim. 

Yet will not overflow. 

When will the lute be stricken 
Bo that its song shall sound? 

When shall the spring so quicken 
That its streams AiaU pour around ? 

Wo for tho struggling soul 
That utterance cannot find, 

Yet longs withoutWtrol 
Through all freo space to roll, 

Liko tlinnders oh tho wind I 

Tlio paintOT's pencil came 
Tho struggling soul to aU, 

His visions to proclaim 
In coloured light and Aade; 

But though so fair to me 
Hid handiwork may seem. 

His soul desponds to seo 
How palo its colours be 
Before his cherished dream. 

Bo from the sculptor's hand 
To life the marble's wrought ; 

Blit he can undorstand 
How lovelier far his thought. 

The minstrel’s power yo own, 

His lyre with bays ye bind ; 

But be can feel alone 
How feeblo is its tone 
To the music of bis mind. 

Bo strife on ear^ muirt be 
Between man's power and will; 

P'or tho soul unchecked and free 
Wo want a symbol still. 

Joy when tho fleShy veil 
From tho spirit shall be cast, 

Then an ungarbled tale 

That cannot stop or fail ' ^ 

Shall genius tell at last t 

IMPORTANCE OF COOKERY. 

It is a curious foot, that during the war in Spain, some 
forty years since, when the French and English armies 
were alike suffering from the BcantinosB of povisions, tho 
French soldiers kept up their strength muon better than 
the English, solely because they put such food as they 
could get . to much beitev accounts The English soldier 
would take the lump of meat, and broil it on the coals till 
a good part of .it was burned almost to a cindei;, thoj^h 
even then part of the remainder was probably raw. The 


even then part of the remainder was probably raw. The 
French soldiers, on the contrary, wbuladubr two or three 
togetlier, and stew their hits of meat with bread; and apeh 
herbs and vegetables as thtsy eould odleot, into a savpury 
and wholesome dish. So K^t was the difference between , 
these two ways^ in their the strength and health . 

of the soldlorsjthat li AiAi rei^ 
would Uve in a cddnt^ln ^onld 

starye.---Tfhm»ly^ji^JiOi^^ . ■ . 
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UTOPIAS. 

* Before you, had you momiug's speed, 

The dreamy land would still recede.' 

Like Sir Guy the Seeker wandering round the en- 
phanted castle of his ladye-loTe, and even when his 
locks had grown gray, and his knightly arm had lost 
its vigour, still ardently hoping and longing for one 
more glimpse of the fair vision that had once long ago 
for a moment blessed his siglit — even such is the belief 
in utopias — a belief more of the heart than of the 
brain, and against which all the w'eapons of logic often 
fall broken and ineffectual. Every one has a utopia in 
his heart, though it may not have * a local habitation 
and a name.* Every one pictures to himself scenes of 
ideal happiness, various as the spirits of their framers, 
but idl lovely — day-dreams which th<^heart delights to 
contemplate, but which youth alone is ardent enough 
to hope to realise. This tendency has existed in every 
age ; and hence the belief or superstition which is the 
subject of our remarks. But before proceeding further, 
the title of our article perhaps may require a few ex- 
1 planatory words. 

I i In giving to an imaginary spot, in one of his Scottish 
{ novels, the title of Kennaquhalr, Sir Walter Scott has 
: very happily translated into Scotch the originally Greek 
term * Utopia.* It is a place which has no latitude or 
longitude in x)hysical geography; and which, accord- 
ingly, is a most suitable region wherein to place all 
that is too wonderful or too beautiful for ordinary earth. 
The term, therefore, has been applied to those repre- 
sentations of a so-called perfect state of human society 
which Plato and many after him have delighted toj 
draw ; but it is not with such limbos of vanity that 
we have now to do. All the utopias of philosophers 
are ‘stale, flat, and unprofitable' when placed by the 
side of the living and lovely ideal worlds which have 
arisen like emanations &om the heart of nations, and 
liave become engrafted on their popular creeds. A brief 
sketch of these is what we now propose to furnish : and 
when thousands are rushing to a new El-Dorado on the I 
banks of the Bio Saciramento, it may not prove uninte- j 
resting to review, among kindred subjects, the struggles | 
of our forefathers after au equally alluring, though ! 
imaginary, land of promise. 

The Greeks, who had all serts of marvels, had a 
utopia also, in which the fancy of their poets could 
luxuriate untrammelled by the ordinary laws of nature ; 
and this ideal realm they o^ed Uie Garden of the Hes- 
perides, and placed far away, nigh to the setting sun. 
As to its exact geographical position considerable di- 
versity of opinion prev^ed ; and Hercules, their great 
hero for accomplishing impossibilities, had to inquire 
j first of the nymphs of the Pe, and subsequently of the 
jl all- knowing sea-Jod. Nereus, as to its whereaboutSi 


ere he started on his search. One old writer placed 
it ‘beyond the ocean;’ but if plurality of votes is to 
decide the question, its site was near the foot of Mount 
Atlas. in the country where, says Diodorus, all 

the gods df^ptijiuity received their birth, sheltered by 
lofty mountai^lB 'from the scorching blasts of the south 
wind, and with streamlets from the heights meandering 
through it, and flowing on all sides round it in a ser- 
pentine course, bloomed a fair garden, where grew all 
manner of delicious fruits; and Ovid, pleasing the eye 
and the fancy more than the palate, makes trees, foliage, 
fruit, all of gold. The beings who presided over this | 
fair scene were the Hesperides, sister nymphs, varying 
in number, according to different authors, from three to 
seven ; while a dreadful dragon, which never slept, 

I guarded the precincts from the intrusion of adventurous 
mortals. This monster is said to have had a hundred 
heads, and possibly had lives in proportion ; hut at last 
his extraordinary existence was cut short by Hercules, 
who carried some of the golden apples back with him 
into Greece: but Miuerva, the goddess of wisdom, re- 
stored them to their native gardens, because she fore- 
saw they could be preserved nowhere else on earth. 
(This conclusion of the legend is finely allegorical of 
the distance existing between the world of imagination 
and the common life of man.) As there are some who 
consider the wide-spread belief in * Isles of the Blessed* 
as the effect of vague traditional reminiscences of tlm 
lost Eden of our first parents, we may mention for their 
behoof that in Paris there is an antique medal (at least 
there was one last century : for aught we know, it may 
ere this have been melted down in the revolutionary 
mint) representing Hercules and the dragon at the foot 
of the gold-fruited tree ; and this medal, in the opinion 
of the Abbd Massieu, but for the male sex of Hercules, 
would pass for a memorial of the temptation of Eve by 
the serpent. 

The natives of Hindoostan have a story of a great 
city named Baly having been submerged in the sea, 
whose gilded pinnacles were seen by their forefathers 
glittering above tlie waters, and whose streets are still 
visible in the clear depths of ocean. But as no one 
depones to having personally inspected this submarine 
abode (albeit the best of divers are on these coasts), we 
pass on to another which has been more fortunate in 
this respect, and whose story bears some resemblance 
to that of Jonah and Nineveh ; with this difference, 
that in the present case the prophet would have had no 
occasion * to be angry* at the ultimate fate of the city. 
Amid the bumiag wastes of sand which lie between 
Abyssinia and Aden tlieire once existed, say Moham- 
medan writers, a gfeat city ^ lovely gardens called 
the Paradise of Ireip. ' But the king and people of the 
, place (the tribe of Ad) were very wicked ; so that the 
IProplMt Houfl was sent to threaten them with judg- 
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mentfl unl^i they repented. But they did not; and 
accordingly all, except the prophet^ were deetro:^; 
or, aocordii^ to anoth^ vereion, tniii^ into apei 1 ^e 
city, we are told, ia itill itanding in the deserts of Aden; 
bnf it is only visible to snch as are pviTileged by God 
to behold it This farour, it seems, has b^n enjoyed 
by One favourod mortal, Colabah by name, who, being 
summoned by the Caliph Mo&wiyan, related how that, 
when he was seeking a camel he had lost he found 
himself on a sudden at the gates of the city, and * enter- 
ing it ^w not one inhabitant; at whichi being terrified, 
he stayed no longer than to take with him some fine 
stones, which he showed to the caliph.* 

Leaving the turbaned Mohammedans of the East, we 
shfdl find the imaglnatiye spirit and vague aspirations of 
the northern races oreating a utopia eren more poetical, 
we think, than those hitherto noticed, and certainly 
exercising a more powerful influence over those who 
believed In its existence. Passing over, as apocryphal, 
Maepherson's legend of the FlathJnnis, or Noble Island, 
authentic records show us the belief existing among 
the Welsh mountaineers, then just emerging i^om pa- 
ganism. Looking from their native mountains, they 
beheld the sun setting, amid golden glories, over the 
watejrs of the western sea; and it was far away ui^n 
those sunset waves that they placed their utopian 
realm. They called it (hoerdonnan Lian— the Green 
isles of Ocean, or tlie Green Spots of the Floods; and 
they deemed it a fairyland of bliss, where dwelt the 
souls of good Druids, who, being pagans, were not per- 
mitted to enter the Christian heaven. Yet, though 
thus the abode of spirits, it was nevertheless a material 
paradise: they considered that its happy shores were 
I accessible to mortals, and that he who succeeded in 
reaching it, imagined on his return that he had been 
absent only a few hours, when in truth whole centuries 
had passed away. At times it was visible from land. 

* If you take a turjf^* says an old author, * from St David's 
churchyard, and stand upon it on the sca-shor% you 
behold these islands. One man," he adds, 'once got 
sight of them by this means, and forthwith put to sea 
in pursuit ; but they disappeared, and his search was 
vain. Nowise daunted, he returned, looked at them 
again from the enchanted turf, again set sail^nd again 
was unsuccessful The third time he took the turf on 
board with him, and stood upon it till he reached them.’ 

Whet^r this fable originated in an optical delusion 
similar to the Fata Morgana — in the prevalent tradition 
of the lost Atlantis, or large island in former times ex- 
isting in the Western Ocean — or in vague rumours of 
the American continent, cannot be determined ; but it 
is undoubted that the fable was received as sober truth 
by the Welsh.*" It is on record that several expeditions 
were undertaken for the discovery of the happy islands; 
and the ' three losses by disappearance of the island of 
Britain,’ lamented by Welsh bards, appear to have all 
been connected with it. The first of these was the ex- 
pedition of Madoc, a Welsh prince, who sailed for the 
Vfar west,’ and who is believed to have reached Mexico; 
the second was that of Prince Gafran, who avowedly 
went in search of the Gwerdonnan Lidn ; the third was 
that Of the far-famed Merlin and his bards, who like- 
wise voyaged for the west Considerable dubiety, it 
must be acknowledged, attaches to the accounts of the 
last of these ' disappearances,* as Merlin is said to have 
tailed in a ship of crystal 

A veil hangs over the fate of these adventurers : 
whether they triumphed, or whether they sank in mld- 
6eean» vre know not. One thing alone is certain, that 
in the savannas of the hew world th^ were as 

. — — = — ; — — 

* Wo Wpald ifigSMt that la this, ai In many other oases, natural 
appeaitttilMi #av6 rise to the Aotion. It is remarkable, in the ease 
of tiht gaivdeifs, as in this case, that the euppo^ place . 

waslisid as sUuatad under ttie radiance of the settinir sun. The 
Idea a thie many-hhed effulgence seems 

natural. JMspi* ^ sImUar xeasons, the Greeks of Asia Minor 
adopts the idea of a repMenoe of the gods on Olympus, which 
they might lOe tb ^West^J^ while voyaging on the Sgoon.— Ed. 


i frr from tnooeis at ever. Islands of the blest, indeed, 

; were not unheard of among the simple tribes ; but they 
f were known (diiefiv for the deceptive nature of their 
I fascination. A belief of this kind still lingers among 
; some of the American tiibes ; and in recent times Ber- 
. tram mentions in his ' TrsEreUi through North and South 
Carolina’ that he fou^d it entertained by the Creek 
Indians. The river St Mary, he tells us, has its source 
in a vast marsh nearly three hundred miles in circuit, 
which in the wet season appears as a lake, containing 
some Uurge islands or knolls of rich land. One of these 
the Cre^B represent as ' a most blissful spot of earth ;* 
and they say it is inhabited by a peculiar race of In- 
dians, whose women are incomparably beautifiil. This 
' terrestrial paradise, they add, * has heen seen by some 
of their enterprising hunters when in pursuit of game ; 
but in tlieir endeavours to approach it, they were in- 
volved in perpetual labyrinths ; and, like enchanted 
land, still as they imagined they had just gained it, it 
seemed to fly before tihem, alternately appearing and 
disappearing.* At length they resolved to abandon tlie 
delusive pursuit, and f^r many difficulties, they suc- 
ceeded in retracing their steps. * When they reported 
their adventures to their countrymen, the young war- 
riors were inflamed with an irresistible desire to invade 
and make a conquest of so charming a country ; but 
all their attempts have hitherto proved abortive, never 
having been able again to find that enchanting spot* 
Here, then, is the human spirit first creating an ideal 
paradise, and then pining for the work of its own fancy. 
Thus it is also with the most gifted sons of genius, 
upon whose spiritual eye ot ear fall sounds and forms of 
more than earthly beauty, and who, even wdiile ei»joying 
the dcliglits of human life, long for the realisation of day- 
dreams, nobler afid more lovely far. Listen to the lay 
which the sweetest of lyric poets puts into the mouth of. 
the wild Indian of the prairies ; and say, as he sings of 
the fascination of. his Isle of Founts and its sparkling 
waters, if the picturesque strain bo not emblematic of 
the enthusiast-votary of high art, wrapt up in the ideal 
beauty which his soul beholds : — 

* But wo for him who sees them burst 

With theii- bright spray-showers to the lake! 

Earth has no spring to quench the thirst 
That semblance in his soul shall wake—* 

From the Blue Mountains to the main, 

Our thousand floods shall roll in vain. 

E'on thus our hunters came of yore 
Back from thoir long and weary queet ; 

Had they not seen the Untrodden shore ? 

And could they 'midst our wilds And rest ? 

The lightning of thoir glance was fled ; 

They dwelt amongst us as the dead ! 

They lay beside our glittering rills, 

With visions in their darkened eye t * 

—the visions of the dreamy land that once had glowed 
before them like a now Eden, and the memory of which 
so filled their hearts that there was no room left for any 
other joy. Thus, in ordinary life, do the imagination 
and exquisite susceptibilities which provide genius with 
her divinest joys become to her at times the source of 
anguish. Pleasure and pain enter by the same portal, 
and in this way is the Uft of her possessors reduced to 
little above that of mankind at large. 

Having thus traversed the four 4]marters of the globe, 
and obtained glimpses of utopias of various kinds, and I 
as variously tenanted— some by hoary Druids, others 
by beautiful women ; sdhe by apes, and some by nobody 
—we now start for the Isles of the Pacific Ocean, to view 
the happy land of the Tonga people. Bolotoo— such is 
the name of this singular plaoe--is a large island, they 
say somewhere to the iiortn*<iyest of the Tonga group ; 
but a long why distant. They deem it the abode of 
^their gods ; and certalniy, by their account, animal and 
Vegetable liih proceeds there, on vexy strange principles. 
Its fruits, flowers, bjNls, and %s-^In the last of which 
itabonnds— are all of rare beauty (ixoept the pigs, we 
I shcrtild think) ; ahd th^ ai^ inithortaf, unless when 
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plucked or eaten by the Hotdoas, 6r Ml ; in ^ which 
case a new pig, bird, or flowet forthirtth occupies the 
place of that destroyed. Like idl plMi of the kind, it 
is very difficult to be found: %t once on a time a Tonga 
canoe wai driven tldther by stress of weather. The 
crew were short of idcttuds, and not knowing where 
they were, they landed, and proceeded to gather some 
bread-f^it ; but to the& utter amazement they could 
no more grasp it than if it had been a shadow ! They 
walked through the trunks of trees, and passed through 
the substance of the houses, without feeUng any resist- 
ance ; and at length the liotooas themselves appeared, 
and completed the amazement of the Tongese by walk- 
ing through theit bodies as if they had been of air. ‘ Go 
away immediately,* said the Hotooas ; ‘ we have no 
proper food for you ; and we*ll give you a fair wind, 
and a speedy voyage home.’ Profiting by the good- 
natured offer, they ^ut to sea directly ; and after sail- 
ing for some days with the utmost velocity, they at last 
got Safe to Tonga. But in a short space of time they 
all died— not as a punishment for having been at Bolotoo, 
but as a natural consequence— the air of Bolotoo, as it 
were, infecting mortal bodies with speedy death. 

Wo cannot conclude this notice of the imaginary 
realms which fancy has located in various parts of the 
world, without adverting to the celebrated fable of El- 
Dorado, which for ages dazzled and deluded the most 
gallant adventurers of Europe. Misled by the imperfect 
science of his day, the illustrious discoverer of the New 
World imagined that one part of Southern America 
was nearer the sun than rest of tlic world ; and in- 
fluenced by the fervour of his imagination, and the 
novelty of the scenes around him, he deemed that there 
the original paradise of our race was be found. This 
idea of Columbus seemed to be confirmed by the reports 
of the natives ; and soon it became generally credited 
that a golden region existed in the interior of the country 
lying between the Orinoco and the Amazons. Its rocks 
were represented as impregnated with gold, the veins 
of which lay so near the surface, as to make it shine 
with a dazzling resplendency ; and its capital — Manoa 
—was said to consist of houses covered with plates of 
gold, and to be built upon a vast lake called Parima, 
the sands of which were auriferous. Among the many 
stories told of this wealthy region, one Martinez, a 
Spaniard, deponed that, having been made prisoner by 
the Guianians, he was by them carried to their golden 
capital, where he remained several years, and was then 
conveyed blindfold to the borders, that he might 
not be able to make known the approaches to that 
envied principality. Von Iluten and his companions 
in arms solemnly averred that they saw — but, by a 
body of ferocious Indians, with whom they had a long 
and bloody combat, were prevented from -reaching— a 
place containing structures whose roofs shone with all 
the brilliancy of gold. 

The tales of this golden land were not altogether 
fabulous, and the recent investigations of Humboldt 
afford an explanation of many of these recitals. When 
near the sources of the Orinoco, he informs us, he found 
the belief in El-Dorado still existing among the natives, 
and he points out the district: between the sources of 
the Rio Essequibo and the Rio Branco as furnishing 
the groundwork of the fiction. * Here, in a river called 
Parima, and in a small lake connected with it called 
Amucu, wfaioh is occasionally much augmented by in- 
undations, we have basis enough on which to found 
the belief of the great lake bearing the name of the 
former; and in the iiAets and rocks of mica -slate 
and talc which xise within and around the latter, 
reflecting froUi ih^ sbifliing surfaces the rays of an 
ardent sun, we have materUds out of which to form 
that gorgeous capita whose temples and houses were 
overlaid with plates of beaten gold. ... We may 
judge of the brilliancy of these deceptions appearances, 
from learning that the natives asciited the lustre 
of the Mageuanib plpuds, or nebulss of the southern 
hemisphere, to the bright reflections produced by them.’ 


Moreover, we find an old resident in Guiana rg|>tesent- 
ing part of the country as abounding in ^minea of white 
stone, in which are much natural and fine gold, whicdi 
runneth between the stones like veins.* Another says 
The high country is full of white sparre; and if the 
white sparres of this kind be in a main rock, they are 
certainly mines of gold or silver, or both. I made trial 
of a piece of sparre, and I found that it held both gold 
and silver, which gave me satisfaction that there be rich 
mines in the country.’ So late as the middle of last 
century, a Spanish company attempted to extract gold 
from these alluring rocks ; but after great loss had been 
incurred, the undertaking was abandoned. 

Though enterprise succeeded enterprise to discover 
this fabulous kingdom, each hew adventurer expe- 
rienced little difficulty in finding comrades to embark 
with him. The excitement in Europe was extraordi- 
nary. In Spain, we are told, * the desire to be included 
in the adventure excited an eager competition, and led 
multitudea .$0 dispose of their property— even landed 
estates doubting to be repaid tenfold from the 

treasures qPK^Dorodo.’ For long the belief lingered in 
the hearts of men. In the early part of last century 
the Jesuit Gumilla unhesitatingly embraced the old 
opinion ; and about 1770, Don Manuel Centurion, then 
governor of Spanish Guiana, was so ardent in his faith, 
that one more expedition set out on this luckless enter- 
prise. Of this party only one man returned to narrate 
tlie disasters which had overwhelmed his comrades ! 

Thus terminated the dream of the golden utopia; 
and with its sad tale of rash entlmsiasm We close our 
sketches. If of less airy form than its predecessors, it 
was equally delusive as they, and infinitely more fatal to 
the enthusiastic spirits who adventured on its searcli — 
foremost and noblest among whom was our own gallant 
Raleigh. All the sufferings of those ardent adventurers 
— some in search of riches, others with the higher but 
still vainer dream of Eden in their hearts — hardly con- 
vinced them that El-Dorado was but a fiction of - their 
heated fancy. Toiling onwards in courageous ho|>e, 
everything seemed to them to announce their approach 
to the golden land ; rocks of mica glittering in the sun- 
beams were its golden barriers, the hues of sunset were 
its gorgeous skies. But vanity of vanities was all their 
searcliing. Hunger, and pestilence, and fatigue thinned 
their ranks and bowed their spirits; and many a gallant 
heart, wortiiy of a nobler fate, thus fell a victim to its 
high-wrought fancies amid the wilds of Guiana — 

' All o’erspent with toil and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain ! * 


THE CHAMBER OF REFUGE. 

In the year 1783 there occun'cd in Sicily and the south 
of Italy ono of the most fearful earthquakes on record. 
In this terrible convulsion perished upwards of forty 
thousand people. Mountains arc said to have changed 
places ; new rivers burst forth, whilst old ones disappeared ; 
entire plantations were removed from the spot they occu- 
pied to one far distant ; and the face of the country was 
so altered, that a native returning to it after a month*s 
absence would not have had the most remote idea where 
to seek the home he had so lately left. 

It is one of the most frightful facts connected with the 
history of mankind that occasions of this description are 
always more or less seized on for the commission of crime ; 
and the robber and the murderer, reckoning on the im- 
punity afforded by the universal terror and oonfusion, 
not contobt with the horrors of the time, add to them 
those of their own dark deeds. Many such instances of 
atrocity occurred at the period we allude to ; and we are 
about to relate one of them, not for its own sake, since it 
is to be feared the incident was of too common a nature 
to merit particular notice, but for the sake of the influ- 
ence it hod on the fate two innocent and estimable 
persons. 

In the neighbooihood of Reggio lived the Muquis 
Agostino Colonna, a widower, who counted a long line of 
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anc6itcff9|a^dha4 only two sons to inherit his wealiii ittd entered ^e rooin» wiM stAn^ng beside him. Pepita yraa 


his titles, the former of whioh was renuted tp be yery opn- j 
siderable; not that his miuinet of liting countenanoed 
this notion, ^t he had the reputation of neing a miser, 
and was supposed to be hoarding immense sums for those 
much-beldved the junior of whom was at the period 

of the earthquehe raiding in Paris with his young wife 
and childi as envoy from the Neapolitan to the ^nch 
court ; and this immense treasure was believed to be de- 
posited in a se^t chamber situated somewhere in or near 
the castle, but where no one knew except the marquis 
himself. In the disturbed times of our ancestors, such 
chambers were attached to many a baronial tower, either 
for the purpose of concealing treasure, or to serve as a 
hiding-place in case of danger, and as the value of the 
resource depended on the inviolability of the secret, the 
head of the family was alone permitted to possess it, with 
the liberty, however, of communicating it, whenever he 
thought fit, to his immediate successor. 

* In accordance with this custom, the eldest of the two 
sons, Count Agostino, was duly made acquainted with 
the family mystexy ; but in 17Q2 the young man being 
accidentally Killed whilst hunting. Count Neocles be- 
came the heir. He being absent in France at the time, 
the old marquis,^ not choosing to commit so important 
a secret to the insecure post of those days, preferred 
writing certain directions by which the chamber might 
be discovered, depositing the sealed paper, with others of 
importance, in a casket, which, in case of his death, was 
to be opmed only by bis son. The marquis had a servant 
called JBaldoni, who had been the foster-brother of the 
eldest son. To this man, in whom he placed entire con- 
fidence he pointed out the casket, 'enjoining him, in the 
event of his the marquis* dying before the return of Neocles, 
to deliver it into his son’s hands him^lf. Bi^doni pro- 
mised ; but it appears that tbe idea of what the casket 
might contain had haunted his mind ; and not the less that 
some inadvertent words dropped by the marquis led him 
to suspect that the key to the great family secret would 
therein be found. Neverdieless Baldoni might have con- 
tinued honest had not a fatal temptation to be otherwise 
fallen in his way. 

On the 5th of February 1783 an oppressive sirocco 
wind had thrown the inhabitants of the castle of Colonna 
into that state of languor so well known as^ie of its 
efiects, when the marquis, who was confined to his apart- 
ment by the gout, summoned a young girl cidled Pepita, 
who had been a protegee of his late wife’s, to come and 
sing to him. This girl had so exquisite a voice, that the 
manager of the small Opera company at Reggio had 
made her liberal offers to induce her to join them ; but 
the marquis, by promising to provide for her at his death, 
persuaded her to remain where she was. She was gentle, 
cheerful, neat-handed, and pretty ; and these qualities, 
toother with the charm of her singing, rendered her very 
valuable to the old man in his declining years and sick- 
ness ; insomuch, that whenever he was ill — and he was 
subject to long and frequent fits of gout — she was ap- 
pointed his special attendant ; and in order that she 
might be. always within call, he appropriated a small 
room a^oining his own to her particular use. On this 
fatal 5th of Februoty, however, Pepita being as languid 
and incapable of exertion as her betters, had retired to 
this little apartment, locked the door, and thrown herself 
on her bed, where she lay silent and still, even when she 
heard Baldoni knock and say the marquis wanted her. 
He had scarcely quitted her door, concluding her to be 
eUewhere, when a strange sound arose in the air, and the 
oastle began to rock to and fro like a ship on a stormy 
Sea* At the same time a large beam that siippoi^d the 
ceBtng fall, penetrating the partition wall, and bringing 
phrt of ceiling with It. A c^ from the adjoining 

room mastex^s safety, made Pepita 

rush door ; but it was so blocked up the 

*he could not reach it : whereiipon she 
sp|U^^Bnr|l<deyhi the wall, and leaping oh a tables 
-IShs,;. marquis - was stretched insensible 
h^d* struck down by a heavy piaee 

that lay hidda him ; and Baldoni, who had just 


oh the point of laxsii^ her voice to ask his assistance, 
wW she saw him rush to a corner of the room, open a 
press, take out a small caSl^t, and hastily quit the room ; 
the whole transaction being so rapid, that the girl bad 
scarcely time to comprehena what she beheld till it was 
ail over. Nor, indeed, had she much leisure to think of 
it, for the ^ocks succeeded each other with such rapidity, 
and the noise and darkness were so terrific, that she ex- 
pected evexy moment to be her last;' but, unfortunately 
for her, was reserved for a worse fate. By sheltering 
herself under the beam, she escaped being crushed by the 
falling masses around her ; and although the castle was 
destroyed by the earthquake, poor Pepita was dug out 
of the ruins-alive, after lying under them for three days 
without food. A severe illness was the first consequence 
of this calamity; and the second was^ that her hopes 
of a provision from the marquis were annihilated, he 
being found apparently crushed to death, and no will 
discovered. As Pepita had no friends, she was carried 
to a public hospital, temporarily arranged for the re- 
ception of the sufferers; and here, as soon as she was 
well enough to be prmitted to see anybody, she was 
surprised by a visit from ^doni. She bad, during her 
confinement, had plenty of time to reflect on what she 
had witnessed; and an Italian herielf, she was well 
aware of the danger she would incur, should the party 
principally concerned suspect her acquaintance wi th his 
fatal secret, until she had some one to protect her from 
hiB yengcanco. She therefore resolved to preserve an 
unbroken silence on the subject till the return of the 
heir, Count Neocles; but, not doubting that the casket 
contained some valuables belonging to the family, she 
determined, on his arrival, to disclose what she had scon, 
and in the meantipie to avoid, if possible, a meeting with 
Baldoni, apprehending that her countenance might in- 
voluntarily betray her. Nothing, therefore, could be less ' 
welcome than his visit, the more so as it was quite unex- 
pected, and she had no time to compse her spirits or 
prepare her countenance for the interview, lie spoke to 
her with considerable kindness — too much, indeed; for 
jealousy of her interest with the marquis had hitherto 
made him rather her enemy than her friend, and the 
altered tone alarmed much more than it encouraged her. 
He offered to supply her with anything she required; 
bade her entertain no anxiety with regard to her future 
subsistence; assuring her that although the marquis had 
left no will, he would communicate to Count Neocles 
his father’s intentions in her favour, and her claims on 
the family; and finally left her, promising shortly to 
repeat his visit. And what rendered this sudden acces- 
sion of good-will the more suspicious was, that during 
the whole of the conversation his countenance belied his 
words; no benimity was there, no sympathy, no pity. It 
was evident to her that he was racked with anxiety, and 
that, while he was speaking to her, his eyes sought to 
penetrate her soul; whilst she, terrified and conscious, 
could not summon courage to meet his glance. 

Baldoni, on his part, left her, convinced that his worst 
fears were realised — Pepita knew his secret. He had 
expected no less. He bad been foremost in the search 
for her and the marquis when it was discovered that they 
were both buried beneath the ruins : the one he knew to 
be dead, and he felt pertly indifferent as to the other, 
till they reached ihe spot and found her alive. Till 
then, he had not l^lieved her to be in that room; nor, 
in his haste and ikigemess to fly, had he observed the 
rent in the wall made, by the fallen beam. Struck 
with dismay when it wdK ascertained that she was there 
and alive, Baldoni had immediately retreated,- lest the 
sight of him should have provoked her to an abrupt 
disclosure of s^at she hi^ witnested. It possibly inight 
have done so; as it was, all she did was & point to the 
adjoining room, exejidming * My master !— my master ! ’ 
then, oTeroome her sufferings, bodily and mental, 
she fainted; and in state was carried to tie hbi^ital. 

The iinw^eome tUitor soon returned; and Ae was 
nlore alamed' than befoiw She found that his pro- 
fessions of kindness were beginning tb assiune a more 


special form; and tliat, whilet bis stubborn ibatares ex- 
pressed hatred, ho wished to cohTw the idea that he was 
in love with her. This was iTOiSe than alt; and^ anxious 
to elude the persecution that she feared awaited her, 
Pepita quitted the hospital, and sought a refuge with a 
sister other mother’s, who had a son called Antonio, a j 
fine young man, who earned his bread as a vinedresser. ] 
Antonio had long entertained a imdmse for his pretty ! 
cousin ; but her situation at the castle, and the favour in 
which she stood with the marquis, had so far lifted her 
out of his level, that when die visited the cottage she 
was received rather as a superior than a relation. .Be- 
sides, it was well known that Pepita was to he provided 
for : Pepita, in short, in the estimation of the poor vine- 1 
dresser, was an h^ress, and far above his aim. Now she 
was as poor as himself; and that event, which to her 
was the most severe misfortune, first awakened his heart 
to hepo. Although Antonio had never told his love, 
Pepita was quite as well aware of it as if he had, and 
had been, even in her most prosperous days, extremely 
well disposed to return it. She was now doubly so; there 
was love on one side to propel her, and fears on the other. 
Once the wife of Antonio, she reckoned on being free 
from the' persecutions of Baldoni, and she would have 
some one to protect her from his vengeance till the 
return of the new master. Young, innocent, and simple, 
and residing under the same roof, it was not long before 
the priest was spoken to, and the wedding-day fixed. 
Ilow they were to subsist gave them little concern. In 
that mild climate human necessities are with less diffi- 
culty supplied than in colder countries, where more sub- 
stantial shelter and food, together with fuel and warm 
clothing, arc required. J^sides, Pepita was well aware 
that she could gain money by her voice if she needed 
it. ^ 

Whilst these arrangements were making, she scrupu- 
lously avoided Baldoni, and she trusted that ho knew 
nothing of her movements ; at all events, he seemed to 
have intermitted his pursuit, and she almost veiitured 
to hope that her alarm had been groundless. But she 
was mistaken : Baldoni had intermitted his pursuit, 
which had been prompted by policy, and not by love, be- 
cause he had read in her countenance that it was worse 
than hopeless. He apprehended his perseverance might 
only have served to provoke her to some decisive measures 
against him, and therefore he forbore; but he had his eye 
upon her, was informed of all her movements, and cun- 
ningly penetrated the motive of her temporary silence. 
It is needless to say he hated her, and her husband no 
less, f^or he never doubted that she had made him ac- 
quainted with the fatal secret ; and as there is nothing 
so cruel as fear, he would probably have hesitated little 
to take their lives could he have done it without danger 
to himself; hut that being impossible, he hit upon a 
scheme for securing his own safety a thousand times 
more barbarous. 

When the period appointed for the return of the mar- 
quis approached, Baldoni one day presented himself at 
^e cottage of the newly-married pair, with a letter in his 
hand, dated from Home, and signed Neocles Colonna. 
'Jbe epistle was addressed to Baldoni, and in it he was 
desired immediately to despatch Pepita to Rome, where 
he had procured an engageineii^ for her to sing at one of 


he had procured an engwittmi^ for her to sing at one of 
the theatres on veiy advantageous terms. The writer 
then gave directions as to how she was to travel, adding, 


then gave directions as to now sne was to travel, aaaing, 
that if she had any relation who could accompany her, so 
much the better, as she might need a protector. Your 
husbamd wiU accompany you oj( course, said Baldoni. 

That the letter was a forgery seems never to have 
entered the mind of girl ; and to dispute the will of 
the master would havelwen out of the question ; whilst 
to have so convenient an opportunity of communicating 
with the count at a distance from Baldoni was 
agreeable to her. As for her husband, no misgiving 
assailed him, for he was not aware of any reason for en- 
tertaining any ; she hayuiig prudently resolved not to 
make him the confidant of her dangeiovs secret till the 
marquis’s arrival. Baldoni, in accordance with the orders 
given in the letter, undertook to arrange everything for 


their journey; and as quickly as their preparations could 
be made they started. 

In due time, the marquis with his wife and son airired ; 
the latter a fine lad of twelve years of age. Baldoni 
shortly afterwards relinquished his situation in the family, 
and went to reside at a lonely village called Tempesta, 
where he associated with no one hut his household, 
which consisted of his wife and a lovely daughter, of 
whom he was passionately fond. As for Pepita and her 
husband, it not being the custom to interrogate great 
people about su(di matters, no inquiries were made re- 
specting them ; especially as the old woman, Antonio’s 
mother, who was the only person interested in their fate, 
after a reasonable interval, received a letter announcing 
their safe arrival at Rome, and also their extreme satis- 
faction at their reception, and the engagement made for 
them. In less than three years after the departure of her 
son and daughter-indaw the old woman died ; but as 
she had nothing to leave, there was no necessity for seel^- 
' ing her hmn ; and thus, as is the way of the world, no 
more b e£i y ' Keard of them, Pepita and her husband were 
soon as mu^forgotten as if they had never existed. 

We must now request our readers to imagine a lapse of 
six years. Y oung Count Agostino, the son of Neocles, who 
was twelve years of age on his return from France, is now 
a noble, handsome youth of eighteen; romantic, bold, very 
fond of sport, and a capital shot. Adored by his father 
and motW, he enjoyed a great deal of liberty; and as 
there was very good shooting in the neighbourhood of 
Tempesta, he was in the habit of paying Sequent visits 
in that quarter ; on which occasions he frequently con- 
trived to be benighted, and Baldoni’s house being the 
best in the neighbourhood, he had an excellent excuse for 
making it his lodmng. The fact was, that on one of these 
excursions he had met with Baldoni’s beautiful daughter 
Lucia; and although she was some years older than him- 
self, had fallen in Icve with her. Baldoni was perfectly 
aware of the effect of his daughter’s charms, and instead 
of repressing, encoura^d the attachment, allowing him- 
self to indulge ambitious hopes of a union betwixt the 
young people ; and although to any other person such a 
project would have appeared utterly absurd, Baldoni had 
his own private reasons for considering it by no means so 
desperate as it seemed. It is also not to be doubted that 
whilst his ambition on the one hand, and his paternal 
affection on the other, made him desire the match, the 
stings of conscience, which did not prompt him to resti- • 
tution, were yet sufiiciently troublesome to make him 
n^’oice in an occurrence which would enable him to render 
hock his ill-gotten gains to the family ho had injured, 
by simply making his daughter heiress of his hidden 
treasures. 

Ever since the death of the late marquis, a mass was 
annually performed for his soul on the anniversary of 
the earthquake ; and this ceremony took place in the 
evening at Tempesta, in an old chapel belonging to the 
family of Colonna, situated on the sea-shore, which was 
especially dedicated to services for those who perished 
by sudden accident, whether by land or water. However 
little disposed for such solemn offices, the gay young Agos- 
tino was expected to be present at these rites; and it is 
scarcely a matter of surprise that, weary with his day’s 
sport, he should be more inclined to indulge in a sly nap 
in an obscure comer of the chapel, than to listen to the 
prayers for the dead, chanted by the quavering voice of 
the family chaplain. At all events so it was ; and on 
one of these occasions, so soundly did he sleep, that the 
whole congregation defiled out of the chapel without- 
arousing him. Neither did any one miss him ; his father 
and mother concluding that he intended to remain at 
Tempesta to shoot, and Baldoni, at whose house he had 
slept on the preceding night, takmg it for granted that 
he had returned to the castle with nu parents.. 


he had returned to the castle with his parents.. 

It was long past midnight when he awoke, and it was 
not immediately that he could mcollect where he was; 


not immediately that he could recollect where he was ; 
and when he did so, and comprehended his sitaatlon, he 
soon found that he ihtist be obliged to content himself 
with his lofting ibi the rest of the night. There m light 
enough fn>m thb 'moon to enable him to find his wsy, to 
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the door; but it wae locked; and toying called $$ loiidjy 
as he could, without obtaining any reiiKinse, he iajiida hp 
his mind to the worst, and lettlea himself once more to 
sleep, till thO: aacrisUn, <^iuing to sweep out the chapd, 
should mlease him in the morning. 

He had. however, scarcely fallen into a state of forget- 
fulness, when he was once more aroused by a noise pro- 
ceeding from the altar; and turning his eyes in that dimo- 
tipn, he was sui^riied to perceive a man muffled in a cloak, 
with a lantern in his hand, who seemed suddenly to rise 
out of the earth. Amaaed and alarmed^ for the young 
man was without arms, he remained silently watching the 
stranger, who first stooped down, then blew out the lan- 
tern, and finally, with a stealthy step, crossed to the door 
of the chapel and went out, locking the door after him. 

Who could this be I and what could he be doing there I 
The face of the stranger was undistinguishable; but there 
was something in the air and gait that put him in mind 
of Baldoni. Now although Agostino was after a manner 
in loTO with Tmcia— that is, in love with her as great lords 
are in love with maids of low degree — he was from ad- 
miring Baldoni, whom he thought a gloomy, forbidding 
man, and whose designs on himself he had penetrated ; 
and it was therefore less difficult for him to conceive some 
evil purpose on the part of the ex-steward, than to imagine 
what that purpose could be. In vain he puzzled his brain 
to discover it; and morning finding him quite unsatisfied, 
he resolved that the matter should not rest there; and as, 
in order to facilitate his further investigations, it was 
iiccessaiy to be silent with respect to what had occurred, 
after examining the spot where the man had emerged, and 
finding nothing to explain his appearance, he climbed 
up to one of the windows, opened it, and letting himself 
carefully down on the outside, made his way back to 
the castle long before his father and mother were out of 
their beds. 

On the following night, unseon by anybody, the young 
count repaired, well armed, to the chapel, to which, as 
the family had a private key, he had no difficulty in 
obtaining access. There, in concealment, he remained 
till dawn, without seeing anything of the mysterious 
stranger. For three successive nights he met with no 
better success, by which time he not only began to be 
extremely tir^ of his stone pillow, but he also began 
actually to doubt whether he had seen what he imagined 
he had, or whether the whole had not been a vivid dream. 
For several ensuing nights, therefore, he slept quietly in 
his bed ; but as soon as he was thoroughly refreshed, his 
spirit of adventure returned, and his curiosity urged him to 
make one more attempt. It had been on a Saturday night 
that he had seen the stranger; a fortnight had now elapsed, 
and it was Saturday again ; and with a strong presenti- 
ment of success, he started once more for the chapel, and 
having locked himself in, took up his position in an ob- 
scure comer near the high altar ; and, sure enough, shortly 
after the clock struck twelve he heard a key turning in 
the chapel door, and presently he saw the same indivi- 
dual enter, with a lantern in one hand and a basket in 
the otW. He walked straight up to the altar, near to 
where Agostino crouched, concealed by a pillar; and then 
placing his lantern and basket on the steps, he stooped 
down under the table, and took something which Agos- 
tino concluded was a key, since he immediately after- 
wards opened a door in the pillar adjoining that behind 
which the young man was concealed, and entering the 
aperture, shut it after him, and disappeared. In about 
half an hour he returned, with the tosket still on his 
arm, locked the door, replaced the key, blew out his lan- 
iiem and left the chapel as before. Agostino not only 
now felt himself secure of penetrating the mystery, but 
he wto nleo satisfied that the man was no other than Bal- 
ddfii ; ^ ^ recollection of the family 

tradition regaling the secret chamber, and the treasures 
it was ^ contain, recurred to his mind. Hal - 1 

deni had discovered it, and was helping himself 

to its v^uable o^te^s. It was a grand thing at eightem 
to h#tw' fi>iin4 ihlft I it would be still grander to 
comptoe tto toterpr^ and this be xnsolveil to 

do. So he waited till 4he morning dawned, and then set 


about searehlDi fm Ae key, and tto door to be opened 
with it : but could to tod, nor even the smallest 

trace id them^ ' Wlmt was be done! Go to Baldoni, 
tell him what he had seeiu and insist on a confession 1 
Blit hew force him to it f He was a dark, silent, resolute 
man, and might prefer dying, and taking the secret with 
him to the grave. On the whole, Agostino thought a 
better plan would be to wait till the next Saturday, then 
place himself in ambush, and just at the moment that 
Bitidoni had opened the door in. the pillar, and was enter- 
ing the aperture, to place a pistol at his head, and stop 
him; and to this scheme he adhered. 

Accordingly, when the night came, he was at his post 
betimes. At the accustomed hour the chapel door opened, 
and, as usual, Baldoni advanced to the altar, stooped 
down, and then, turning to the pillar, stretched out his 
arm to insert the key in the lock. It had been the inten- 
tion of Agostino not to stir till the door was open ; but 
in his eagerness not to lose the opportunity, be moved 
too soon, and the instant he emerged from behind the 
pillar that concealed him, Baldoni, without pausing to 
see who the intruder was, drew a pistol from his bosom 
and fired ; whilst at the same moment the young count, 
perceiving the action, levelled the one he held in his 
hand, and drew the trigger. The two reports were simul- 
taneous, and both the combatants fell. On the following 
morning, when the sacristan entered the chapel, he found 
Baldoni and the young count both apparently dead on 
the floor; beside them lay their weapons, an empty bas- 
ket, and an extinguished lantern. News was immediately 
sent to the marquis, who soon arrived with a physician. 
What could be the meaning of so extraordinary an inci- 
dent nobody could guess. Why they should have been 
in the chapel at all, and still more why they shouhl have 
shot each other, w(.‘S altogether inexplicable. Lucia de- 
clared that she had no idea that her father was anywhere , 
but in his bed ; and that as for the young count, he had 
not been at their house for a fortnight or more. In spito 
of this, the conclusion to which everybody inclined was, 
that Baldoni had quarrelled with the count in conse- 
quence of his attentions to his daughter, and that, for 
some incomprehensible reason, they had met there to dis- 
cuss the question* 

In the meantime, whilst everybody was guessing and 
wondering, the physician declared that Baldoni was dead, 
but that Agostino, though wounded, was not dangerously 
hurt, and was suffering chiefly from loss of blood; and 
due remedies being applied, he was ere long restored to 
consciousness; but as he was exceedingly weak, talking 
was forbidden, and all inquiries as to the meaning of this 
strange event were deferred till he was stronger. 

In the meanwhile there was nobody more perplexed 
about this affair than Lucia herself. Whatever the 
world ipight think, she* felt assured that there had been 
no quaiVel betwixt Agostino and her father about her; 
and a thousand circumstances recurred to her that had at 
various times induced her to believe that there was some 
strange mystery eonpected with that chapel. In the first 
place, she was welt” aware that double the quantity of 
provisions they consumed were weekly provided, and as 
regularly carried out of the house, to be given to the 
poor, as her father had told her; but who these poor were 
she had never been able to aeeertain. Then, as for lamp- 
oil, the quantity that was bought and disappeared waS 
truly astonishing; added to which, she not only was 
aware of her father^ having at difiexent times purchased 
coarse clothing which he never wore, but since her mother’s 
death he had also desired) her to procure complete suits 
of female attire, and even baby^linen of the same ordinary 
descriptioDi which she had done and delivered to him, 
but which vanished in the same mysterious manner. 
Many slight observations of her own had conneoted these 
disappearances with the chapel; and she never went into 
it without casting her eyes around in the hope of discover- 
ing some clue to the mystenr; and finally, todipg ^one, 
she concluded that eome poHtical offenders or state ori- 
miiu4s> whom her father favoured, were concealed In the 
yestry room, probably with the cognis^mce of the mar- 
fdis; find tl 4 S last opinion was strengthened by her 
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knowledge of the sums of money her factor expended, 
though whence he drew hie funds she, 4id not know. 
There was not only the amount lariahei on provisions, 
oil, and so forth; but she knew that he had lately pur- 
chased an estate, although the ^ansaetion had been con- 
ducted with great secrecy. ! 

On one occasion, too, when her father had been ill, and 
confined to his bed for some days, she remarked that he 
was suffering great anxiety^ of mind, and^ he was even | 
once on the point of disclosing a secret of importance to j 
her. Ho had gone so far as to swear her to secrecy, and , 
had commenced his instructions, which were to the effect 
that she should ffll a basket with provisions and a jar 
with oil; but there his communications stopped, and he 
said he would wait to see how he should bo on the fol- 
lowing day. On the following day he was better;- and 
bis health continuing to amend, she heard no more of the 
matter, whilst an attempt she once ^made to renew the 
conversation was too eminently unsuccessful to admit of 
her repeating it. 

Reviewing air these circumstances, Lucia, who was a 
well-disposed girl, felt extremely uneasy. That these 
provisions and clothes were for some concealed fugitive 
she could scarcely doubt. In those days, too, and in 
that part of the world, such hidings were by no means 
uncommon. Supposing such to be the cose, the supply of 
their necessities must now fail : she trembled to think what 
might be the consequences. Yet whom to apply to she did 
not know. She would have selected Agostino; but in the 
first place, he was ill; and in the second, she naturally 
concluded that the quarrel, if su^ there had been, must 
have been connected with this secret. 

Thus perplexed, her first step after her father was in- 
terred was to send for tho sacristan and question him: 
if there were any persons above groifnd in the chapel, he 
must know it. However, he assured her there were not; 
but he admitted that he had his own suspicions about 
the chapel toQ. He was not altogether ignoraTit of Bal- 
den i’s visits, though the latter had made it worth his while 
to be silent; and now he had obtained the key with which 
he entered he could not tell. The sacristan confessed 
that he believed somebody was concealed in a vault beneath 
the building, but the entrance to it he had never been 
able to discover. 

‘ They will be starved,’ exclaimed Lucia, * if we cannot 
find it!’ And terrified at this possibility, she resolved 
to take tho curate of the village into her confidence. 
Ho, apprehensive of incurring too much responsibility, lost 
no time in applying to the marquis’s confessor for advice. 
Now it happened, on the day before this visit of the 
curate’s to the castle, that Agostino, being considerably 
recovered, and able to speak without inconvenience, had 
described the circumstances which had led to his 
being wounded, concluding his narrative with a request 
that no attempt should be made to penetrate tne secret 
passage till he was well enough to accompany the ex- 
plorers. 

The intelligence brought by the curate, however, altered 
the case: there was not a moment to be lost: Agostino 
had no great difficulty in indicating the situation of the 
door, but where was the key! Baldoni had certainly 
had it in his hand when the ball struck him ; and as he 
had not been able to move from the spot, the chances 
were, that it might be found near tho pillar, and with 
that hope the two priests and the marquis started for 
Tempesta. On inquiring for the key, the sacristan said 
he had picked up a small one of a singular construction 
On the floor of the chapel a slay or two before, and not 
knowing to whom it belonged, he had left it on tho 
window sill; and there they found it. « 

The directions they had received from Agotfino ahabled 
them, after some seeking, to discern a small round hole 


soendw, till they rea<Aed a door wbidb was locked; they 
werS about to sendfiw huvfcrnments to br^ak it open, when, 


ceeded ; and a second door bein^ opened in a similar 
manner, they found themselves m a kind of chamber 
about twenty feet square. It contained a bed and several 
articles of domestic use; whilst three individuals, huddled 
together, with haggard features and sunken eyes, ^sat 
crouching on the floor in the dark. These were Pepita, 
her husband Antonio, and a child bom to them in their 
dismal captivity I 

The poor prisoners were so reduced from want of food, 
and their senses so dulled by their long confinement, 
that at first they could hardly comprehend that relief 
had reached them. They had been two days without food 
or light, and had already quietly resigned themselves 
to the death which they believed awaited them. They 
were immediately conducted above, ground, where every 
kindness and attention was shown them. It was re- 
marked that the woman was much less blunted and 
stupified than the man, the influence of her maternal 
affections having operated favourably by supplying her 
with a cc^stant source of interest. 

As they were in a state to be interrogated, 

Pepita, just communicated what she had seen on 

the day of the earthquake, proceeded to mention the order 
she Ixail received to join tho marquis at Rome; and how, 
under the guidance of Baldoni, they had started on their 
journey, with a vcttiira provided by him. They tra- 
velled at a slow rate along the sea-shore, and had not 
boeii more than an hour on the road when a wheel came 
off', and they were invited to descend, and take shelter in 
a sort of grotto or hermitage close upon the shore, whilst 
the driver went to fotch somebody to repair the carriage. 

^ Here we waited sonio time,’ continued Pepita; * and as 
we had started in the evening, night soon came on, and 
after partaking of some supper, Antonio getting uneasy at 
tho driver’s absence, wont out to seek him ; whilst I, feeling 
excessively drowsy, stretched myself on tho floor to rest. 
How long I slept I do not know; but when I awoke, I 
found rnysclf in a place 1 did not recognise, with Antonio 
lying on the floor beside me fast asleep. There was a 
lamp burning on a small table, a bed in one corner, and 
tho basket of provisions and wine with which Baldoni 
had furnished us for the journey, standing close to me. ^ I 
tried to wake my husband, but could not; and being still 
overcome with drowsiness, I turned round and went to 
sleep again. The next time I awoke it was he that bad 
aroused me. 

“Pepita,” said he, “whore are we 1 What has hap- 
pened?” 

“ I do not know,” answered I, “ We can’t be at Rome; 
can we?” For my head was quite confused, and 1 did 
not remember well anything that had occurred since we 
leit home. 

‘ My husband’s memory was very much perplexed too, 
and it was some time before 1 recollected how I had gone 
I to sleep ill the old hermitage, and before he was able to 
describe to me what had happened to him. 

“ After we had eaten some cold meat, and drank some 
wine out of our basket,” said he, “ I remember going out , 
to look for Baldoni, but I could not find him ; and a 
strange feeling coming over me, as if 1 were intoxicated, 

1 returned to the grotto, where I saw you lying asleep on 
the floor. I believe the wine I had druiik had given me 
a relish for more, for I remember opening the basket, and 
; applying again to the bottle. 1 must have drank a great 
^ deal, 1 am afraid, for after this, 1 cannot clearly recall 
what happened ; only I think the Signor Baldoni came 
and said he was sorry for the accident, and that he would 
take us to abetter place to pass the night; but which way 
he took me I am sure 1 cannot tell ; but 1 suppose in tho 
morning we shall learn where we are, and pursue our 
journey.” 

^1 thoueUt so too,’ continued Pepita ; * and it was not 
I till many kours had elapsed that any suspicion of foul 
I play entered my mind ; and when it did, I did not dare 
I bint my thou^t to Antonio, till at length he himself 
I began to be uneasy; Not that he had any suspicion of 
Btudoni ; bi^t m^y strange stories of travellers being be- 


themselves of trying the same key: the'i%xperim^t sue- 1 rested us, and he was afraid we had fallen into some | 



such ambush. As for my own approhensions, 1 I 

was afraid to avow them; for if woy vrero wellofound^, I 
comprehended that bur case was desperate ; for Baldoni | 
must either intend to take our Utss, or keep us in perpe- 
tu^ eaptivlty, tsi order to insure his own safety. 

^ We had no means of computing time, but we fancied 
about twenty-four houm had elapsed since we awoke 
from bur heavy sleep, when we first heard the sound of an 
opening door and approaching footsteps. By this time 
our lamp had gone but, and we were in the dark; but oar 
Tisitor hfid a lantern, and 1 saw that my fears were 
terided— it was Baldoni. He brought us provisions and 
oil; but when we asked him where we were, and wherefore 
imprisoned, he refused to tell us. All he would answer 
was, that he whs aioting under authority, and that wo 
should shortly be released. In this story he always per- 
sisted ; and sometimes he gave us reason to believe that 
our freedom was at hand. He said we were to go by sea, 
and not to return to Italy under pain of death. I be- 
lieve It was this constant hope of liberty that kept us 
alive through all these tedious years. Wo never wanted 
for food or clothing, nor did we suffer much from cold. 
Neither did any incident vaiy our sad life, except that 
once Baldoni exceeded the usual period of his absence by 
about twenty-four hours, which alarmed us very much, 
and himself too, I believe ; for after that, he always 
brought us a larger quantity of provisions in case of any 
accidental impediment to his coming ; and it is to this 
precaution we owe it that we are now alive.’ 

The history of the melancholy six years passed in this 
cruel imprisonment was comprised in these few words; 
and as Baldoni himself was gone, no further particulars 
could be collected. These vaults were the secret refuge 
known traditionally in the family, to which Baldoni had 
found the clue in the casket. The amount of treasure 
reported to he there had been greatly exaggerated; hut a 
considerable sum had been always left in case some sud- 
den danger should necessitate a precipitate flight, and of 
this Baldoni had possessed himself. There were three 
entranpes or exits: one under the castle; one in the old 
hermitage by the sea-shore; and the third, as we have 
seen, in the chapel. 

There was every reason to believe that the wine the 
unfortunate travellers had drunk was drugged; and it 
appeared evident, from a variety of circumstances, that 
the wretched man had intended to send them away by 
sea, after alarming them to such a degree as to deter 
them from ever attempting to return ; but the difficulty 
of arranging the removal, and his personal apprehensions, 
had delayed the fulfilment of his intentions till he was 
himself cut off in the blossom of his sins; an event which 
would have insured the death of the poor captives, but 
for the singular train of accidents that led to their 
release. 

It is needless to say that tho sufferers were well taken 
care of for the rest of their lives; whilst Lucia, who was 
guiltless of her father’s crimes, was, at the request of 
Agostino, respectably married, and sent to reside with her 
husband to ^me. 

OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

. WHAT BfiOOttSB OF DISCHAROHD PRISONEBfi ? 

No one believes that imprisonment in the usual way 
produces reform ; and the question, therefore, is highly 
interesting, * What becomes of discharged prisoners?’ 
They leave the jail without money, and without charac- 
ter, and are turned loose upon the world to seek a sub- 
sistence as they can. Their former haunts are the 
on^ places open to them, and their former associates 
the only human beings who do not turn away from 
them in terror or contempt. What resource have they ? 
Is it pqfi£%:^r them to change their evil habits, and 
becq^ jMl^tbembers of society? It is not possible. 
Cr^ deiitiiiv. Society has punished tiiem for 

thi£ j^fgresiidn of its laws ; its dignily is vindicated, 
its oiittraged virtue appeased; and having deprived 
them, by the stigma it has attached to their character, 


of any possible alternative, it dismisses them to tlieir 
old course of villany. Society has caught a wolf ; and 
having punished its depredations by imprisonment, it 
gravely unlocks the door, and turns it out— with teeth, 
appetite, and instinct as sharp as ever— into the sheep'^ 
wsdkl 

If the liberated prisoner is caught again, he is of 
course punished for his offences as before? Not as be- 
fore. He receives n hectvier punishment, because this is 
the second time ; because he tias yielded to an uncontrol- 
lable fate ; because he has done what he could hardly by 
possibility avoid doing. The magistrate examines the 
record, discovers a former conviction, and is indignant 
at the depravity which took no warning, but on the 
contrary, after a wholesome chastisement gave itself 
up anew to crime. The poor wretch is awe-struck by 
the dignity of virtue, and is too much abashed to offer 
even the poor excuse, ’But 1 was hungry— -1 had not 
a penny — no one would give me work — what could 
Ido?’ 

In Manchester, we are told in the Daily News, it is 
the custom of the criminal class to celebrate the libera- 
tion of a comrade by a day of carousal. They wait at 
the door of the prison, carry him off in triumph, and 
thus guard against any extraordinary circumstance, 
any exception to the general rule, which might occur to 
save him. But of late years, it seems, an opposition 
has started ; an influence of an opposite kind is lying 
in wait, and now and t))cn a brand is plucked from the 
burning. This opposing force, it may be thought, is 
the respectable class of Manchester, who have thus 
arrayed themselves against the criminal class. Alas ! 
no. The good angel is a solitary individual — a liunible 
workman in a fout]^ry, who obeys the Divine impulse 
without knowing wny ; and without a theory or a plan, 
neutralises alike the destinies of the law and the allurc- 
meuts of the law-breakers; 

This individual is Thomas Wright, an old man of 
threescore -and -ten, and the fatlier of nineteen chil- 
dren. The following account is given by the paper wc 
have mentioned of the way in which his attention was 
first attracted to the prison world : — ’ There was a man 
of a sailor-like appearance who had got work at the 
I foundry as a labourer ; he was a steady and industrious 
I workman, and had obtained the favourable notice of 
Mr Wright. One day the employer came and asked 
if he (Wright) was aware that they had a returned 
transport in the place? He had learned that the sailor 
was such. Mr Wright desired to be allowed to speak 
with the man, and ascertain the fact. Permission was 
given ; and daring the day he took a casual opportu- 
nity, not to excite the suspicions of the other workmen, 
of saying to the man, ’* My friend, where did you work 
last?” “I’ve been abroad,” was the reply. The man 
was not a liar. After some conversation, he confessed, 
with tears in his eyes, that he had been a convict. He 
said he was desirous of not falling into ill courses, and 
kept his secret, tO: ^ being refused work if he told 
the truth. Wright was convinced that in the future 
he would act honestly, and repairing to their common 
employer, begged, as a personal favour, that the man 
might not he discharged. He even ofihred to become 
bound for his good conduct This was ten years ago ; 
and the projudice against persons who had ever broken 
the law was more intense than it is now. There were 
objections ; and other partnen had be consulted in 
BO delicate a matter. Gf^t numbers of men were em- 
ployed in the foundry ; and should the matter come to 
their knowledge, it would have the appearance to them 
of enconragihg crime. This was on the day of paying 
wages for the week. Before night, however, Wright 
had the satisfaction to obtain a promise that, up(m^ his 
responsibility, the convict should be kept. The fc^ow- 
ing day Wright went to look after his proteg6— -he wfM^ 
gone. On inquiring, he found he had been,paid off aiM 
disch^ed the previous night. It was a 
The first orders for his dismissal had not been counter- 
manded^ and gone he was. Mr Wright at once sent off 
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ft messenger to the man's lodging io bring back to 

the foundry. He returned only to say the man had 
left his lodgings at five o'clock in the- morning, with a, 
bundle containing all his propei^ under his arm.’ In 
short, notwithstanding every eirort of this benevolent 
person to find him, the poor (^nvict was never more 
beard of. 

This incident made Mr Wright think as well as feel. 
The case was only a solitary one. He had been attract- 
ed to the man by the mere circumstance of their pass-* 
ing a portion of the day at the same work; but were 
there not hundreds of other cases, of equal exigence, 
which liad as strong a claim upon his sympathy? He 
went to the Hew Bailey, and conversed with the pn- 
soners, passing with them his only day of rest — Sunday. 
The jealousy with which tlie authorities at first viewed 
his proceedings was gradually changed into approba- 
tion ; and at length, when a prisoner was about to be 
discharged, he was asked if he could find the man a 
situation. He did so. ^ This was the commencement 
of his ministry of love. In ten years from that time he 
has succeeded in rescuing upwards of three hundred 
persons from the career of crime. Many of these cases 
arc very peculiar ; very few, indeed, liave relapsed into 
crime. He has constantly five or six on his list, for 
whom ho is looking out for work. Very frequently 
he persuades the former employer to give the erring 

1 another trial. Sometimes he becomes guarantee for 
their honesty and good conduct; for a poor man, in 
considerable sums — L.20 to Ii.60. In only one instance 
1ms a bond so given been forfeited, and that was a very 
peculiar case. The large majority keep their places 
with credit to themselves and to their noble benefactor. 
Most of them — for Mr Wright nqwer loses sight of a 
man he has once befriended, through his own neglect — 
attend church or Sunday-school, adhere to their tempe- 
rance jilcdges, and live honest and reputable lives. 

I And all this is tlie work of one unaided, poor, unin- 
i fiuential old maul What, indeed, might he not do 
i were he gifted with the fortune and the social position 

1 of a Howard?* 

1 There are probably very few Mr Wrights in Man- 

; Chester or anywhere else; hut there are hundreds of 

1 individuals in every large town in the enMpirc who 

I would cheerfully subscribe a small sum eacMo aid in 
the institution of a society for doing on a large scale 

II what Mr Wright does with the limited means and 
!j power of an individual. This, we presume to think, 

would be the noblest of all charities. It would not, 
like some other public charities, including the work- 
house, rob men of their social rights, and withdraw 
them from their social duties. It would restore to 
them the one by leading them back to the other; it 
would turn felons into citizens ; and, in fine, it would 
save the country the expense of one or more new con- 
. victions and new imprisonments for every man rescued. 
Do not let us be told of impossibility^ or even difiiculty, 
in the face of the fact, that in tcii years three hundred 
felons have been saved from a continuance in a life of 
villany by a poor workman in a foundry 1 

FURTHER PROGRESS OF ADULTERATIOK. 

We have at various times referred to th0 processes by 
which articles of general consumption are Rdulterated ; 
and we drew the attention of our readers lately to one 
— mirabile dicta a beneficial nature rather than 

otherwise. This was the misiture of coffee with chico^, 
which, in proper proportions, improves the tastn of the 
beverage, while it lowers slightiy the piine at which 
the article can bb sold. We were not then aware, how- 
ever, that chicory is ikelf the subject of large adulte- 
rations ; and that, when advising the addition of ^ two 
ounces of the powder to fourteen ounces of coifed we 
eould offer no securify that our docile readers would 
not be thus indulging in a preparalion of carrots, pars- 
nip and other vegetables, or old W';inn- eaten ships' 
biscuits, bigblv roasted and ground 1 

The best miicoiy ii sold to the retailer at 4«8. per 

1 

ewi, but he can obtain it as low as /ouftiitn shillings 
—a fact which is tolerably significant of itself. Per- 
haps the cunning purchaser, however, inay buy his 
chicory in nibs ; but that is of no avail, for the liiia are 
plentifully mixed with a kind of bread very highly 
baked, and broken into pieces of the proper size. 1%at 
our information on this subject is correct we hav0 ho 
doubt, from the result of an experiment we recollect 
making ourselves In London some years ago. We tried 
the admixture of chicory first in small proportions, and 
then gradually to the extent of a fourth part ; but all in 
vain. The desired taste would not come, or anything 
like it ; and we were at length obliged to have recourse 
again to a grocer who had acquired the reputation pf 
selling Frmch coffee, and who took care no doubt to 
supply himself with the genuine aduUeraiion, 

The only article the trade sells at a * prodigious sacri- 
fice* is sugar ; and on this they make no scruple of sub- 
mitting ^ a loss of 58., 78., or even lOs. per cwt. The 
cuBtogk|ytim doubt, commenced when sugar was dear, 
and br^l^t in inadequate quantities into the market. 
Some spsidlilative grocer, to tempt and secure his tea 
and coffee customers, submitted to a loss on the condi- 
ment requisite for these beverages ; and this stratagem 
being of course imitated by his rivals, became a custom 
of the trade. But this cheap sugar was not cheap 
enough ; and some enterprising dealers sought ' in the 
lowest deep a lower still.’ They intermixed with it 
potato sugar and sago flour, and so produced an article 
which they announced with great truth as being able 
to * defy competition.* The public, however, must share 
the blame with the grocers. They will not take 
the trouble of calculating what the fair remunerating 
price of an article should be, which they can easily do 
by adding the duty to the publicly -known price in 
bond, and allowing a reasonable profit They demand 
what is and they pursue cheapness from shop : 

to shop till they obtain adulteration. In this country 
of shopkeepers there is no demand that docs not meet 
with an almost immediate supply. Do you desire cheap 
tea ? How can that be obtained with a duty of 2s. 2^d. 
per lb.? Very easily. The used leaves can be collected 
in large quantities, and even after deducting the ex- 
pense of manipulation, can be sold to you— since you 
must absolutely have it so— at 3s. per lb. Cheap coffee, 
we have already said, is a mixture of the ground berry 
with chicory, culinary vegetables, and ships’ biscuits ; 
but sometimes burnt treacle or sugar is added, which 
confers upon the beverage a strong and peculiar taste. 

But perhaps you want cheap cocoa? Why not? A 
good dash among the powdered beans of baked fiour, 
common starch, sago flour, or a dozen, other things of 
the sort, properly coloured with red ochre, will give 
you at once what you want. Is the desideratum cheap 
pepper? This is easily manufactured of riqp, linseed 
me^, and an article (a mystery to us) called African 
Powder. Cheap soda is simply Scotch and English 
soda intermixed. Must you have cheap fruit? In 
that case the obliging dealer will purchase for a trifle 
damaged raisins and currants, and give himself the 
trouble to have them well sodden in treacle and water. 
This will make them new fruit, and you will hug your- 
self upon your bargain. 

But if the msn sells cheap raisins in the natural state, 
is it not an imposition in him to charge dear for pre- 
serves? Yoiir indignation recalU him to his duty ; and 
since in buying marmalade you will not pay for the 
rind of Seville oranges, he seUs this to you in the can- 
died state, and gives you tlie pulp for your marmalade, 
intermixed with apples, turnips, carrots, and other 
wholesome, but not very expensive matters. 

Cheap soap you readily obtain, but suffer, we fear, 
some disappointment in its use. The adulteration 
here is mer^y water, mixed with it during the manu- 
facture. It is sold to you at a most conscientious price* 
and of coilTM ^0re it has had time to dry. Cheap 
butter pTod^d at your demand by the admixture 
of flour fiour with salt butter, and 
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prised under a new termiiiology : Oi!>raietiienicS| of eiglit ; 
Ousaisthenics, of hearing ; . Gumais^enics, of tMie ; 
RinaisthenicB, of emell ; ; of. touch; ^d 

last, a sixth Bense, SoinaiitlMBU^cBi or bodily feeling. 
Blood and nerre beiii^ pretont in a normal condition, 
tho integrity pf Tarious i^iona is assured. The eje, 
for example, if^gtimnlatod by light, leading to the infer- 
ence of a photo-yoltaio current. By means of yarious 
chemical solutions, ^e author establishes the fact arti- 
ficially. * Upon exposing/ he writes, * the apparatus to 
intense light, the galranometer was instantly deflected, 
showing that the light had set in motion a roltaic cur- 
rent, which I propose to call a photo-yoltaic circuit.’ 
The eye itself is tested by thrusting a needle through the 
choroid coat, and another into a neighbouring muscle, 
and passing the animal experimented on suddenly from 
darkness into light, when, if carefully conducted, a 
slight deflection ox the galvanometer is the result. With 
the retina and blood of the choroid coat for the posi- 
tive pole of the organ of vision, we find the iris and 
mnscles of the eyeball and eyelids proposed for the 
negative. The phenomena of hearing are accounted for 
in a somewhat similar way; the poles being tho audi- 
tory nerve and adjacent muscles. The specific action 
can only be determined by showing that sound eilects 
a voltaic current; and then how various are its modifi- 
cations ! ’ The range of sounds appreciated by the human 
car consists of about 12^ octaves, and perhaps extends 
to the 32d of a note in those endowed with most perfect 
hearing. From this it follows that the human ear can 
distinguish about 3200 sounds; and therefore it would 
require 3200 poles for that purpose.’ With respect to 
tho organ of taste, Mr Smeo assumes the gustatory nerve 
as the positive pole; and states that ‘wc may make a 
voltaic batteiy in which the circuit shall be determined 
by savours, in very diflerent methods. For instance, if 
wc place a little per-salt of iron, with two platina -poles, 
in a V-shaped tube, and then' drop a little infusion of 
meat into one side, a voltaic circuit will instantly be 
produced.’ Next in order comes the sense of smell: and 
here the author supposes that odorous substances deter- 
mine a voltaic current, by * facilitating the reduction of 
the highly-oxygenated blood;’ and that the olfactory 
nerves constitute the positive pole of the battery. He 
then proceeds to establish a sense of feeling, Cacnaisthc- 
nics, as distinct from Somaisthenics, or bodily feeling. 
Tlie former, he says, ‘ is that feeling by which we derive 
certain impressions from without, and is never in our 
understandings confounded with a bodily feeling, or that 
sense by which we estimate the changes taking place 
within our own frame.’ Thus Caenaisthenics may be ex- 
cited by heat or cold, or by mechanical or other pressure; 
and it is possible to imitate this effect by varieties of 
voltaic apparatus. But it would appear that, in experi- 
menting on the living body, muscular power must be 
exerted before the galvanometer marks any trace of a 
current, as will be understood from Mr Smee’s statement. 
The subject under test was a * black rabbit, into the mcis- 
seter of which,’ he observes, * I introduced one sewing 
needle, whilst the second was placed in the subcutaneous 
cellular tissue. After leaving them for a few minutes, so 
that they might be in the same state, they were connected 
with the galvanometer without sensible deflection of the 
needle. After a few moments, the animal, not liking its 
treatment, made an attempt to bite my Anger, and the 
deflection of the galvanometer instantly showed the me- 
chanism of voUtiifiiii. I then gave the creature a piece of 
wood to bite, upon which it used all its powe;i: of mastica- 
tion; and by catching ibe oscillation of the needle, a very 
powerful current was exhibited.’ 

We have thus, as clearly as the subject would well 
admit of, traced an outline of the author’s peripheral 
batteiy: we now come to the details concerning the 
central battery. The author maps out the brain into 
different regions, separated by commissures : to the first, 
which repeats the impressions conveyed by the sensor, or 
aisthenic nerves, he assigns the term 1 hreno-Aisthenics : 
the second, or Uiai b^ which combined impressions are 
retained, is Syndramios: third, the seeing of numerous 


objects, or hearing of numerous sounds^ convey but one 
idea of sight or audition ; the term for this mwhanisrn 
is Aisthenic -Noemics: fourth^ Syndzamic^Noemios, for 
the ideas derived from combined senses : fifth, l^euma- 
Noemics, for the notion of infinity : and lastly, to quojbe 
the author’s own words, * we have to consider fiiom wh^co 
the impulse is sent for the brain to cause action : aetudy 
which maybe conveniently followed under the teria of 
Noemic-Uynamics. . . . The details are exceedingly diffi- 
cult to comprehend in all their minutisB ; and yet I 
trust, by passing gradually from tbe simple to the com- 
plex, the leading features of this wonderful and intricate 
apparatus will be developed ; and though the exemplifi- 
cation of the structure of a single brain would occupy 
many acres, I can exhibit examples of tbe mode of act- 
ing in tho several departments by ordinary voltaic com- 
binations. 

* The requisites of action, blood and nerve, are found 
in sufficient abundance in the central batteiy or brain, 
as that.^ man is literally nothing but fibres and blood- 
ve8SiAif^4T"® nervous fibres are so numerous, that no 
estimate, could be given of the myriails of which the 
brain is composed; in fact the whole of the white matter 
of the brain is composed of nerve tubes.’ 

Wo believe it was Coleridge who once met a meta- 
physical serving-maid at a tavern in Germany, and was 
surprised by hearing her express her belief that every 
thought, idea, or impression received generated in the brain, 
remained there over afterwards, each one stored up in a 
minute cell, and that good or bad memoiy would consist 
in the greater or lesser power of reopening these cells and 
making use of their contents. If science be conipctcnt 
to determine the point, she was not far from the truth. 
Mr Smee states : * When a man receives an impression, 
it is not evanescent, passing immediately away, but it is 
retained in the system to regulate future actions. Now, 
in voltaic constructions, it is not difficult to produce nn 
action which shall influence future motions, and thus 
exhibit the effects of memory. 

• If we take two iron wires, and place them in a solu- 
tion of argento-cyanide of potassium, and direct a voltaic 
current through them, silver would be reduced at that 
wire constituting' the negative pole. The two wires would 
bo ever afterwards in different electric relations to each 
other ; one would be positive, the other negative ; and 
thus the effects of memory would be shown, and future 
actions regulated.’ 

As the nerve fibres all terminate in the gray matter of 
the brain, those terminations are taken to be tho negative 
poles. In this way the entire body is repeated in the 
brain, which organ again is supposed to be double, and 
yet so constituted, that two impressions made at different 
parts of the body convey but one idea to the mind. Under 
the head of Syndramics the author shows that the large 
size of the brain, with its multiplicity of fibres and vesi- 
cles, is necessary for the reception of the endless^ variety 
of impressions made upon that organ. When it is re- 
membered that twenty-four changes can be rung on only 
four bells, wo may form some conception of the myriaUB 
of changes to be effected in the 2000 or 3000 elements 
from each organ of sense. Mr Smee considers that the 
brain ‘ probably contains room for all the most impor- 
tant, when packed and arranged with the absolute per- 
fection manifested in all the operations of nature.’ 

Without following each step of the investigation, wc 
may state that each portion of the brain, as enumerated 
above, is severally treated of in a somewhat similar pro- 
cess of reasoning. A few of the conclusions at which the 
author arrives will serve to show the mode by which he 
builds up his theoiy. * The faculty of desiring/ he ob- 
serves, * resolves itself into a tendency to act, and is zna- 
nifested when the central batteries are in a condition of 
excitement. Desire is to mental operations similar in all 
respects to tension in electric arrangements. When the 
desire is gratified, it ceases for a time. This phenomenon 
is similar to an exhausted batteiy in which airangeiqe&ts 
exist for replenishing the exciting fluid; as in this casCf 
after a time, the batteiy would again become actiye^ and 
exhibit tendion/ 
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Again*** I might dilate largely upon the mechanism 
by which pleanue and pain may regulated; hilt it 
will be sufficient to giye a single illustration of tiie most 
simple method in i^ich, in the voltaic ^rcuit, a strong 
impression might stop action. If a very minute piece of 
metal be placed in a glass of fluid as a positive pole, and 
a large current* be passed through It, the metal would 
instantly be dissolTed, and the circuit could not be com- 
pleted by that road. What is tme of solid poles is true 
of liquid pol^, or intervening fluid; and where repair is 
constantly necessaiy, as we know it is in the brain, a 
strong impression would more than equal the ordinary 
supply, and thus action, through that combination, would 
be stopped. The effect upon the brain by a painful im- 
pression appears to amount to more than mere exhaustion, 
as the pan seems damaged permanently, and the action 
through that' road does not again readily take place.* 
Next in order we come to Electro-Psychology or * pro- 
perties of the mind, deduced from the voltaic structure 
of the brain.* This portion of the subject involves many 
important considerations and metaphysical speculations. 
Mr Smee finds a pmeess for every faculty, even up to the 
idea of immortality. *Wc know,* he says, ‘from the 
very organisation of our bodies, that we are immortal ; 
that Ora exists ; that there is virtue and vice ; a heaven 
and a hell. Man, in eveiy age, in eveiy climato, is com- 
pelled, by his very organisation, to believe these first 
principles. . . . Elcctro-nocmics,* he also explains, ‘ should 
be the basis of jurisprudence. It shows that crime and 
ain should be associated together at the same time, 
ecause a stronger result would attend punishment in- 
flicted the moment the crime was about to commence. 
Such a course is suitable for the lowest intellects, or 
persons of the lowest mental capacity. When, however, 
good principles could be effectively instilled, they would 
control every action, and prove far more useful. 

‘ Electro-noemlcs also show that to produce a strong 
eflbct in future actions, a strong impression must be left 
on the brain. From this cause punishment should be 
inflicted upon a man in a healthy, vigorous condition, 
and neither ill-fed nor debased in energy; otherwise the 
impression would be transient or evanescent, and would 
not deter the party from the commission of future crime. 
Electro - noemics also indicate that slight and propor- 
tionate punishment invariably following crime, would 
have more effect than severer punishment, with less 
chance of its infliction.* 

From the foregoing summary of Mr Smee’s book, it 
appears to contain matter interesting to other classes of 
readers as well as electricians and physiologists ; but we 
believe that the time is distant when legislators or philan- 
thropists will discuss questions of social economy or po- 
litics in an electro-biological point of view. Still, we are 
willing to accept the work as another contribution towards 
an inquiry that has long engag^ the attention of philo- 
sophers ; biology, tlie science of life, is a subject of perma- 
nent interest ; and if a writer do no more than provoke 
discussion, he may do that which will eventually elicit 
: truth. 

We here close our notice of Mr Smee’s hook with an 
enumeration of its further contents — ^|)oint8 of the inves- 
tigation into which we have not thought it necessaiy to 
enter. They are-*-Electro-bio-Dynamics, or the forces pro- 
duced in the living body; Bio-Electrolysis, or the changes 
tahing place in the human body; Electro-Biology of Cells, 
or the relation of electricity to growth, nutrition, and 
;^toulation; and last, Electro-Therapeutics and Patho- 
■ .. 

. PARTING OF THE HINDOO BRIDE AND HER 
^ MOTHER.' ' ' " 

glrla are generally married at the age of five 
or she IMiid remain under the paternal roof till 
they ^ tw^e, when are taken away by 

their 'i^ded suesoonc, or mother-in-law, is 

licld |fi univetii^ d^tarion by the young Hindoo wife ; 
for iheae women have generally great influence over 
their sons, are jeidouB of their affectiona, and misuse 


their power, their ignorance making them unfeeling and 
tyrannical. Aa the unedijicated Hindoo female has few 
resources, so her love of external adornment is greater 
perhaps than is generally aabribed to the fair sex, and 
jewels and silken sheen; constitate her most cherished 
day-dream. She dyei her feet with a?AaA, extracted 
from the Brazil wood, a lovely red. CCtton is steeped 
in this, and dried in the sun in thin pat^es like lint, 
and about the size of a dessert plate ; In whiqh state it 
is kept in the bazaars for the toilet of the Hindoo, 
whose delicate little feet, after being pared and scraped 
with a pumicestone by a profeisional female barber, 
are very tastefully painted with the cotton. The Hindoo 
females have generally fine long glossy hair, which is 
neatly plaited at the back of the head into a knot ; the 
front hair is pa^d h la Madona; and the toilet is not 
complete without .a stripe of sindoor^ a red powder, 
where the hair parts on the forehead ; and a ricca, or 
ornament of tinsel, or talc and gold-leaf— sometimes 
characteristic of caste. The rich have handsome orna- 
ments of gold or silver, >hich are fixed to the fore- 
head, and set oflTvery much a fine Hindoo face, peeping 
out from under a white transparent veil. Tenderness 
for her offspring is the cliaracteristic of the heathen 
mother: she lives for her children, and parting with 
them is almost death. 

The hunnia-hhowy or surroff*8 daughter, also called 
Speak, daughter-in-law; speak!*) — 
from its saying these words in a mournfid manner chiefly 
during the lovely moonlight nights of the East, is, in 
its own climate, as interesting a bird as our ' visitant of 
spring.’ The bunnia-bhow is of the Oriole tribe ; and 
its yellow plumage, varied with sky-blue and white, is 
greatly admired. IJfie Europeans sometimes style this 
lovely creature * the mango bird,* as it makes its appear- 
ance when that fruit is in perfection. 

The Asiatic connects no romantic feelings with the 
turtle-dove; on the contrary, from the following con- 
versation, it will be seen how our favourite in all tender 
matters is looked upon; she, too, is metamorphosed 
into a wicked penitent, doomed to proclaim her own 
sins, and to wander through ages to come over the 
wide world.] 

THE HINDOO MOTHER AND HER DAUGHTER CHANDIKA. 

Mother. My dear Chandika, you look very dull to- 
day, and your fingers are very slow. See, I have finished 
for you the wreath of hokool blossoms I began; and 
there is your string, and the little stick to string tlic 
fiowers with. Look how pretty these champas will be 
in your black hair : they are like gold 1 
Chandika. Oh, mother, I can do nothing ! Must I not 
soon leave you? That odious emissary from my hus- 
band’s house, is he not to bo here this afternoon witli a 
doolie f And then, my own mother, I shall be under a 
BUBsoorie! 

Mother. Dear Chandika, every Hindoo girl is dis- 
graced if she has not a husband and a home to go to. 
iTou must look to your lord, Rajhissur, for protection. 

1 saw him, and I am not deceiving you ; he is kind, 
young, and handsome; and your mother-in-law is not 
such a firebrand as you suppose. 

Chandika. I don’t know: 1 hear all the young wives 
who come to our tank for water at noon, and every 
one is louder than another in invectives against her 
sussoorie. Oh I wish never to leave you! • 

Mother. Come, let me see your feet. Has the nop- 
tank painted them neatly with a/AaAf And are the 
flowers nicely done on your insteps? 

Chandika. Oh dear, yes : she is the handiest naptanie 
in this village. See, my hair is all oiled and plaited, 
and 1 have gumm^ oh my ticoa, and tied on the 
frontlet of gold ; so there remains little else to do to my 
toilet. 

Moth$r. Come, then, now, and put on your gay new 
red sarefi of rustling flax : it has cost six rupees, and it 
is one of tlie best Your bracelets (ccncooas) and arm- 
lets (tooniandb) are all pure silver, and your nose-ring 
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i3 Rajlii88ur*8 most viduable the pei^ in it ere of 
a fine lustre, and the gameti a^ sparkiing./ 

Chandiha, But my ef ^ lie heaTjr, and my spirits 
are dull. Last night, al^tijsli 1 did not disturb you, 

I I went under niem-lv^ ; and there, as the moon 
! shone brightly, I listened ta the beautiful bunnia-bhow 
I reiterating her ead notes* Was she not once an odious 
I mother-in-liki^ f And did she not cruelly knock her son’s 
I wife on the head for leaving an assigned task un- 
I finished ? The soul of the sussoorie should have been 
I put into an owl instead of the yellow bunnia-bhow. 

; Well, I fell asleep at last, and at sunrise I was awakened 
! by the cQoing of thei turtle-dove. Oh, it kept wailing, 
*BowouttQO^ poora pooraT— (‘Rise, daughter-in-law; 
the measure is full — ^is fuUl’) She, too, was a cruel 
wretch, and killed her young bow for not pounding and 
filling a certain measure of rice fast enough ; and for 
that crime she has been transformed into a dove, and 
can never forget her wicked deed. Oh these odious 
mothers-in-law I 

Mother, Come, dear Ghandika, my fair one ; come, 
forget all this : I shall come and see you at the Door* 
gapoojah. How well you look in all your new things ! 
Your skin is as clear and beautiful as the fresh peel of 
an onion just drawn out firom between its flakes!* But 
there, behold, there comes your father, and the old 
Brahmin agent with him. Cover your face, and do not 
cry; 1 must go and cast myself at the ihagoor'a feet. 
Let us embrace, my own Chandika ; my only child, 1 
must away. [/SAe prostrates herself at the Brahmin's feet. 
Brahmin, Good woman, arise. Where is your daughter? 
^he sewahreej; waits, and we must reach Burdwaii to- 
night : so bring out the young wife. I am answerable 
for her. 

Mother, Just as you please, msiharaj, [Chandika Is 
brought out^ covered and veiled^ and placed silently 
and sadly in the litter. The mother is left gazing, 
until the sewahree diminishes to a speck; then her 
grief breaks out in loud efies and lamentations. 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS 
Are as numerous as ever, and nothing gives us so much 
pain as the continual rejection of papers in prose and 
verse, written with an apparently earnest wish to suc- 
ceed ; and though not exactly up to the mark, yet occa- 
sionally manifesting no small amount of taste and 
ability. An editor, however, must have no compassion. 
He stands himself before a critical tribunal, and re- 
quires to act with scrupulous indifference in rejecting 
what seems unsuitable. At the same time, wo ace of 
course anxious to help on aspirants for literary honours, 
and a word of counsel and kindness to the deserving 
is not wanting where it con be of service. 

Correspondents, however, who favour us with hints 
on miscellaneous topics, are perhaps still more nume- 
rous than those who send us papers for consideration. 
Sometimes these communications are of an amusing 
kind. They reveal what seems to be the ruling passion 
of the writer, and go pretty far to give one a notion 
that society abounds in people each mad on one idea; 
and all thinking everybody else crotchetty and un- 
sound but themselves. 

The following candid announcement, enclosed to us 
under Cover, will he leceiveh with much satisfaction by 
the world s— 

M?he hour is come, but where is the Mail ? He is 
ready when he is wanted! Eourteen yews have I 
waited and watched the progress of events, since I first 
received the impreiiion tliat ori ’me depended the rege- 
neration of my county. Mihi omnis spes in memet sita. 
■ --- -- ^ — - — 

* This is thought a gliat oompUiqisnt in the East* 
t Ihrooe^on or oatalosde. 


[All my hopes are centered in myself ]--Olivee (not j 
Cromwell).’ ! 

A correspondent, who writes from Birmingham, sug- 
gests our giving our opinion on a matter of great deli- 
cacy and importance 

* Gentlemen— You would very much oblige a great 
many of your readers if you would please give them 
your opinion on Marriage in your Journal. Is there, 
generally speaking, more happiness in a married or 
single state? Do you think that men who do not marry 
till they are thirty-five or forty years of age, would be 
happier if they did not marry at all ? ’ 

Answer— Let all bachelors marry as soon as possible: 
the older they are, the more exp^itious they should 
be.— Not a bad picture of matrimonial felicity is pre- 
sented in the following lines from a poem, ‘Hours of 
Solitude,’ just handed to us by the author, who tells 
us he lately a ^irivate soldier 

vlillKild the hardy tiller of the boII, 

humble peasant, born to daily toil, 

With what delight, when sinks the sotting sun, 
lie hies him homeward, all his labour dune. 

How Joys to know, attending his return. 

The board is spread, the blazing fagots burn ; 

But sweeter still his gentle wife will wait 
His weary footstep at the garden gate. 

Ho thinks how she, through life’s oft dreary hours. 

Has strewed his path with love’s unfading flowers; 

Ho thidks, though providence to him denied 
The glittering splendour of the sons of pride, 
lie is not poor, for thus, his own to prove, 

The unequalled trcasuicM of a virtuous love, 

Is greater wealth, and purer rapture brings 
Thau all the glory, all tbe pomp of kings. 

Such are his thoughts, as ’neath the rising ray 
Of tho pale moon he slow pursues his way. 

Well knows his wife th* accustomed step, before 
The latch is raised, or opes tho cottage door. 

He enters I see, her eye, for ever bright, 

Now instant kindles with a clearer light ; 

And oh ! how soon, before its smiling ray. 

Fade nil the cares and labours of tbo da}'. 

Soon os their prattling babes to rest retire, 

'J'hey sit discoursing by the cheerful fire ; 

In converse sweet, each kindrcfl feeling share, 

ILlunio tho moments, and forget their care ! 

« * * e 

Oh 1 prize that worth, and bless Indulgent Ilea von, 

Whose bounteous hand a kindred heart has given, 

Life’s rough and dubious paths with tbco to shore, 

Tnorcaiso thy pleasures, and divide thy core I 
There is a charm that words can ne’er reveal, 

Known but to those who all its pleasures feel. 

When some dear being sheds a lustre bright 
Around our homo, and fills it with delight. 

When friends are near, we feel wfth lessened forco 
The little cares that cloud our dally course. 

This Shalt thou own when, partner of thy home. 

Thou lead’st tho maiden to thy peaceful dome ; . ^ 

And loved, and loving, prove, in every hour. 

The calm pure pleasures of affection's power ; ' 

True Joys, indeed, which shun the noisy haunts 
Where riot reigns, and dissipation flaunts. 

Nor deign to smile amid the thoughtless throng 
Gay folly draws in flowery bands along.' 

One who signs himself a ‘ Constant Reader’ is con- 
cerned on a subject eminently deserving tho attention 
of the social economist and the theologian : — 

‘ Gentlemen — I think you would confer a great bene- 
fit on the male portion of the community if, in your able 
Journal, you would advocate the ancient custom of wear- 
ing the beard and moustache. 1 think it can scarcely be 
consonant with the design of Providence that we should 
addict ourselves to the practice of shaving ; for if the 
beard was not intended to be woni^ why does it grow? 
Shaving^ therefore, is surely irreligious, and a violation 
of the conscience. I would suggest that there should 
be an AntU Shaving Association, which, if properly 
begun, would swn get plenty adherents. Pardon the 
liberty of drawing your attention to this far firom un- 
important flubject* 
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The above sagacious proposition would scarcely please 
the razor and atrbp-maling interests $ which are, by the 
way, very aoldVe and stirring interests indeed. Seme 
months ago, we meired a specimen of G. Saunders’s 
(of New Tork) Bazor - Strop, certainly an advanced 
spe^ of Its class, seeing that it is a Ajiur^sided article, 
having a hone on one side, and leathern strops of 
graduated smoothness on the remaining three. More 
lately, there was submitted for our approval a droll* 
looking razor called the ’Plantagenet Patent* What 
the Plantagenets had to do with the affair is beyond 
our comprehension, as We rather believe shaving was 
not fashionable iii their day. However, that is not the 
point. What invited notice was the principle of the 
instrument, which gives the power of shaving without 
the possibility of cutting the skin. This desirable ehd 
is aphteved by fixing on the si^ of the blade a guard 
resembling a metal comb, the teeth Of which project a 
little beyond the edge. By holding the instrument at 
the right slope, shaving is at once efibeted ; but if held 
at a wrong angle, the teeth of the comb rest on the 
face, bearing off the edge of the razor, and the chance 
of catting is thus effectually prevented. This razor is 
really a very clever thing, and will be of great use on 
shipboard, or for people with unsteady hands ; indeed 
there is nothing now to prevent any one^shaving him- 
self in the dark, or in a railway carriage going at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour. What next ? 

Of all the strange presents sent to us editorially, the 
most strange was that of a trap to plaoe on the mouths 
of drains, In order to prevent the escape of bad smells ! 
Pprtunately, we had no reason to call this patent engine 
into operation, and are therefore linable to speak of its 
merits. The authorities of Gwydjrr House would be 
competent to pronounce on the subject ex cathedrd. 

In this category of correspondents we may place one 
who subscribes himself a ’ Hosier in the Midland Coun- 
ties.* This tradesman begins by complimenting us on 
a late article, which hinted, in the most remote way 
possible, at the fashion among ladies of wearing inordi- 
nately long petticoats ; * a fashion,* proceeds the hosier, 

^ that has rendered our business almost good foi^ nothing. 
Formerly, ladies bought, according to their circum- 
stances, very elegant stockings, both silk and cotton. 
Hundreds of men were employed in weaving, and women 
in embroidering. Even servants and country girls prided 
themselves on a nice clean pair of good stockings, and 
a pair of neat shoes. What could look so beautiful as 
a handsome ankle and foot in a white stocking and 
black shoe, either crossing the street on a bad day, or 
tripping along the floor of a ball-room ? I am sorry to 
say you never see anything of the kind now. I might 
as well shut Up shop. Ladies are contented to wear 
sixpenny and hinepenny hose, and none of any account 
above two shiltings. In the streets they go dragging 
along with ugly dirty boots; and in a ball-room you 
cannot tell whether they wear any stockings at all : 
the dresses are so long, that the room is in perpetual 
aust; and the gentletnen, in dancing, treading upon 
and tearing their dothes, and apologising. 1 could 
weep for the hundreds it has thrown oiit of employ- 
ment, and the trade which it has ruined. The gen- 
tlemen, also, should never go into even a dining-room 
where there are ladies, much less a ball-room, with 
bootsi for let them be ever so thin, they are boots 
still A pair of nice black trousers, and either black 
or ibw choice (not vulgar) fancy dlk stockings, with 
a piir ^ lieat shoes, either tied with a bow of ribbon or 
a bttckl6f ^puld make a man l<^k like a gentleman if 
he wiw. redQif l and then the comfort and venti^ 
lation he #hen dancing ! Pray, gentlemen, 

take th^lIPPflfi 1 w hastily set down, and pubUi^ 
ere iu^de UU the abomination of boots and I 


A late article^ ’ HoodlCif* l^e Horse-Swimmer,* has 
called forth sevehd cofUioicmloatlonB, from which we 
select the two following 

* ** HoodlesSfthe Horse-Simmer** Is the heading you 
give to an interesting anecdCte in ** Chambers*8 J ournal ;’* 
you will be pleased to know that aii occurrence similar 
to that narrated took place at the Cate of Good Hope. 
Many years since, a ship was lost during one of -the 
tremendous gales that visit the stormy Cape.*' The 
crew and passengers were in imminent danger of perish- 
ing, when a fiurmer dashed into the surgie with his horse. 
The brave adventurer reached the ship, and returned 
in safety with one or more of the mariners clinging to 
his steed. Again he perilled life with the same fortu- 
nate result. A third and a fourth time did he risk him- 
self in the waves, on each occasion saving one or two, 
till eight altogether were rescued. On the fifth attempt 
he was less fortunate. Whether from fatigue, or the 
violence of the surge, he lost his seat His horse re- 
turned to the shore riderless ! The gallant farmer 
perished. A monument, 1 believe, marks the spot, and 
recalls an incident honourable to humanity.* 

The Life Boat,— * It was about the year 1783 that a 
ship ran upon the hard sand at the mouth of the Tyne. 
The sea was running high, and no boat dared venture 
out to the relief of the crew, who, taking to the rigging, 
were distinctly seen by observers on shore. For seve- 
ral days the storm continued unabated, and the poor 
wretches were seen morning after morning still clinging 
to their only remaining hope. At lost, from sheer ex- 
haustion, they dropped one after another into a watery 
grave. The people on shore watched them even to the 
last : he also fell, and no one was left. 

Mlow different is the state of things at tho. present 
day ! Let us fancy ourselves standing on some rising 
ground at the mouth of the same river Tyne : a violent 
storm from the north-east lashes the sea into a fury ; a 
ship is observed making for the harbour ; perhaps a 
signal of distress may be flying from the mast. How 
many anxious eyes are watching her from both sides of 
the river, as she rolls and plunges in the boiling waters ! 
She takes the bar, when suddenly, from some cause or 
other, her course is altered (maybe she has unshipped her 
rudder), and she runs direct upon the hard sand, where 
every sea that strikes her washes the deck, and sends 
the snowy spray far above the mast-head. 

* Now is the hour of peril ; the life-boat is manned ; 
she sweeps along with incredible speed ; no clockwork 
can be more regular than the steady stroke of her 
double-manned oars. She dashes into the breakers, at 
one time looking as if she would throw a somerset, at 
another lost to the eye in the trough of the sea : she 
reaches the wreck, takes out the crew, and returns. As 
she comes near home, the crowd upon the beach follow 
her, cheering as they go ; the crew is landed in safety ; 
three hearty cheers are given, and that is all. 

*For those unacquainted with nautical affairs, it may 
be necessary to say, that before the invention of the 
life-boat no boat was found that could live in a heavy 
sea: all boats of ordinary construction being liable to 
tarn bottom up, and remain so. From the shape 
and make of the life-boat, there is no chance of such a 
thing : being made high at stem and stern, she resem- 
bles, when viewed in profile, nothing so much as a 
crescent with the horns uppermost &neath the gun- 
wale is a broad layer of cork fot the sake of greater 
buoyancy ; and she is provided with air-boxes, Ac. for 
the same purpose. It is customary to lash or tie the 
rowers to the thwarts or seats, which is suffleient to 
give one an idea of the danger of the undertaking.’ 

The following letter, wtitteh by a person in the 
country to her friend, a lady in Edinburgh, was lately 
pat into OUT hands, and speaks for itself:— 

* LxAk Mary— I heard a circumstance to-day, which 
gave me so much pleasure, that I cannot forbear men- 
tioning it &>mo time ago an English gentleman, 
Mr — was travelling in a rMlway-carrlage, and to 
amuse himself he had purchased two o^r thrto of Messrs 
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Chambers’s piiblicationi. An article in one of these 
attracted hit attention : it was showing thO gr^at neces* 
sity for Life Assurance. Soon after, when his tenants 
were all dining with himi aii4 paying their rents, he 
read the article aloud to them, and recommended to 
them to insure their lives without delay, as it would be 
a good thing for . their families after tneir death. His 
land'Stoward was So struck with what he heard, that he 
insured liia life direcRy. Hiis man, 1 am told, is now 
dying, and has tim greatest satisfaction in knowing 
that he leaves wherewith to bring up his fhmily. He 
is a Scotsman, and feels a strong desire that his boys 
should be educated; fbr if he had not got education 
himself, he would still have been a Roxburghshire 
ploughman. Well, as I understand, his sons are to be 
sent to Scotland to their schooling in a plain way ; and 
this could not possibly have been done but for the life 
assurance. The poor man is said to be quite' happy 
that he acted on the advice given liim. I daresay Mr 
Chambers will be glad to hear of this instance of good 
being done by one of his articles.* 

Novelty is the order of the day. The * Proprietors 
of Hairs Wisbeach Sewing Cotton * have become pub- 
Ushers of a tiny periodical called * The Olive Branch, 
n Journal for the Work Table,' which they distribute 
gratis along with their reels. When literature is thus 
made an associate of threads and needles, one would 
think it cannot help going off. As a specimen of the 
Wisbeach sewing-cotton periodical, we present the fol- 
lowing from the number for Marcli : — 

‘Mock Hrapekt Auctions. — There are few more 
profitable employments, to persons roguishly disposed, 
than buying a quantity of inferior drapery, generally 
the clearance of old stocks, and then travelling through 
the country to sell them. Mock auctions are a very 
favourite mode adopted, and are usually annouticcd by 
some specious advertisement of “ wreck,” “ contraband 
seizures,” or other equally imposing terras. Candle- 
light, which obscures so many imperfections, is fre- 
quently employed at these sales. To avoid tlie impo- 
sitions practised on such occasions, we would recom- 
mend those who arc disposed to purchase to make a 
visit by daylight, as they would ordinarily do with the 
draper, and before purchasing, look carefully at the 
class of goods oflbred for sale. There is also an effi- 
cacious mode of ascertaining the value of piece goods. 
Ask some respectable draper for a few patterns, which 
he will generally furnish with pleasure, and compare 
them with those of the itinerant merchant. It is our 
belief that in almost every case the goods of the resident 
tradesman will be found much the cheaper of the two. 
The favourite plan of these systematic deceivers is, in 
the first instance, to offer something exceedingly cheap, 
and by that means decoy as large a company together 
as possible ; their inferior commodities are then the 
more easily palmed upon the buyers. The active 
agency of a few allies purposely employed to secure the 
highest prices, for bona-fide sales, secures also the with- 
drawal of any articles the public are likely to obtain 
too cheap. It is to be remarked that the goods gene- 
rally sold consist of shawls, woollen cloths, and other 
expensive articles, the value of which it is difficult for 
tlie most experienced accurately to determine. In pur- 
chasing articles of fashion, our female friends generally 
desire to have the greatest novelties, and shawls are 
perhaps one of their most importot items. Now 
there is no way to form so sure an opinion on this sub- 
ject as to ..notice their conditR)n. You will usually see 
the goods of these travelling auctioneers have been 
folded time after time, and the creases are so many, 
that you with difficulty discover those originally made 
by the manufacturer; hence, wo should say, esj^daUy 
notice their condition. As to wopUen cloths, when in 
their finished state, tiie face being raised, it requires 
much judgment to teU the fineness of the yarn of whick 
they are made-- and the whole valtb depends on this— 
and the soundness of the ^ool. If, there is one article 
more than another which teqt^s to be purchased of a 


tradesman of character, it is woollen dotos. Any 
complaint would be sure to be attended to by him ; and 
by advising the manufacturer, with suffident proofs 
that the damages were occasioned by his inisiiianage- 
ment, any necessary compensation wonld be allowed. 
There are tow, when buying, who wodd cdculate on 
seeing thdr auctioneer friend again if required, and 
fewer who would ever expect, if they found liim, any 
allowance for damages. 

* We should be sorry, by these remarks, for any to 
suppose that we do not wish them to buy at the 
cheapest market Our only desire is, to point out the 
fallacy of supposing that persons depending for their 
livelihood ou the precarious sales of a few days, at very 
indefinite intervals, and incurring travelling expenses, 
can compete with the regular tradesman. It must be 
remembered that the latter has a character to sustain, 
and that constant attention is given to select those 
articles that are most in request by his drcle of friends.’ 

We do|e for the present this word about our corres- 
Dondeii Ull^ submitting the following letter, just re- 
ceived, sagacity of the reader:— 

* When you see the signature at the conclusion of 
this, you will probably recollect having received com- 
munications from me before. It is with deep interest 
that 1 see occasionally appearing in your numbers the 
earnest yearning for more light and truth. I find that 
the putting of pen to paper for the purpose of writing a 
concentrated article for publication— suitable for the 
public eye— does not draw — the eflTort will not yield. I 
require a leading-string : I acknowledge to myself to he 
guided by the spirit. Far removed from literary circles, 
I necessarily draw deeply from the original fountain of 
truth for those intellectual and spiritual pleasures, the 
former of which I confess 1 believe comparatively few 
of my fellow -beings would be able to afibrd me — that is, 
when the subjects nearest my heart, and of the highest 
character in truth, were to come under notice. Sub- 
jects of paramount consideration to the whole of the 
human race are not likely continually to give place to 
those of a more trivial, though of a perfectly innocent 
and suitable character in tlieir way. Without any pre- 
tensions to deep learning, in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, and which I consider likely to become an en- 
cumbrance rather than an aid in all that is truly valu- 
able in lore, 1 have seen much of life and business, and 
into the recesses of the human heart, if I may use the 
term ; indeed I have been led about and instructed in 
the arduous and painful career which thus far it has 
pleased an all-wise Providence to carry me through. 
When I commenced this, 1 was almost as ignorant of 
what the contents w'cre likely to be as you were when 
you commenced reading, with the exception of a. pre- 
vailing desire to open a vein by which 1 might commu- 
nicate with you. 

* I was induced to make the attempt, as (being re- 
quested by a sister to write to her) on Saturday even- 
ing I wrote in a few minutes, without any effort, some- 
thing I have since thought might do for your Journal ; 
and yet, had I sat down to write for that purpose, I 
could not have done it at all. 

‘ I find that with me my sentiments can only be com- 
municated easily and agreeably by letters or conversa- 
tion : the latter is preferable when attainable, and the 
parties are perfectly at ease, able to reciprocate, and 
each equally open to receive the impressions of truth in 
ail its simplicity, copiousness, and power. 1 will endea- 
vour to call to mind the extract, which, with a few pre- 
liminary remarks, constituted the whole of my note. 

*I believe that in any attempt to produce a formal 
article 1 cannot get on, because my thoughts are too big, 
too brie( and too concentrated; Ond tlmngh conscious 
that my spirit is pregnant , 1 ^ uhutterable things, it finally 
says ** Peace, be still.’* tlS^o knows but that the sister 
who drew out the fdlloi^g may prove the midwifii 
called in ptoparatoijr to your more able and skilful 
accoucheurs. 

*1 find that I cannot renew the essay to my lister, 
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^ therefore 1 beg to refer you to her addreii for u note 
written on the Slat Mardi 1849, from youn 
This note would doubtless be worth peruial, wit the 
world mores so rapidly, that we cannot wait for it ' 


AILIOAtDBS BOARDED LODGED. 

We made an exenrsion lately to what is called here the 
‘Miiggor Tank,* a lake of alligators, which lies in a small 
and DeautifUlly-situated mre ot trees, surrounded by a 
range of low hUls, about mne miles from Kurraohee. After 
having breakfiasted, we proceeded to the spot where these 
hideous monsters are oOngregated. They are held sacred 
by the natives of the country, and are regularly fed by the 
contributions of devotees. The tank is more like an over- 
flown meadow than a lake, having deep channels inters 
scotii^;; each other, and is literally alive with these huge 
* muggurs,’ some lying basking on the knolls and ridges, 
others floating on the surface of the deeper water. They 
are of: all sizes, from a foot or two to twenty or twcnty^lve 
feet in lenrtb, and bulky in proportion. Having purchased 
a kid, and out it up on the banks, there was a universal 
opening of tlieir capacious jaws, which they kept distended 
in eOpeotation of having a piece of flesh pitched into them; 
they are too lazy and too well fed to make any further 
demonstration: the native keeper, who feeds them, then 
began calling to them, when they come one by one lazily 
along, and waddling on to the sliore, each took what was 
given to him. The rapidity with which the poor kid 
vanished, head and heels, was truly surprising. Tliey 
know the keeper quite well, and if any one should take up 
wliat is not thrown to him, the keeper makes him drop it 
by striking him on tlie snout with his stick. Their jaws 
are ccrtainlv dreadfhl clap-traps, and the crash they make 
when brought together is horrible, orushiug the bones even 
of the head of their prey like so much crust. It is pro- 
bable, setting aside motives of superstition, tliat tlio inha- 
bitants now find it necessary to feed these voracious 
monsters, for were the * supplies to bo stopped,’ they 


from each other by a thousand leagues or more of sea! 
Oh, Uncle John I the world ^uld forgive you for ail the 
unpleasant accidents you have occasioned in apportioning 
ap much of this globe io , the members pl^your family, if 
'you would but give to mai&ind an postage,-^ 

iBurriti^s Christian (^zm, ’ 


would become dangerous neighbours. In fact they do at 
times ]^bk up and devour a stray child left on the banks 
by accident or design. There are hero three hot springs, 
one of which supplies the tank, and is of a temperature of 
about 96 degrees. The two others have a temperature as 
high as 180 degrees. The water issues from the rock os 
pure as crystal, and in great abundance. The females of 
the country repair to theso springs after their confine- 
ment, to perform their ablutions, and to present their sa- 
crifices to the * muggur8.’<--^sp^M{aa jwper. 

OCEAN FENNY POSTAGE. 

Our friends in America are awaking up to this subject. 
Tlicy are determined not only to have peuNy postage from 
the Atlantic to the Paoifio, but also across the Atlantic to 
tho old world ; and all to be established by the United 
States. So the question will soon be, whether Uncle Joltn 
Bull or Brother Jonathan shall cany letters across tho 
Atlantic for a penny a-plece. Jonathon can do this, and 
would do it, if tno world should challenge him to do * some- 
thing smart.* But Uncle John ought to do it before any 
one else in the world. He owes it to tho colonies which 
he has planted all over the globO'— to the millions of his 
ohildren which ho has sent out to live in the islands of all 
the oceans and seas far and near, and who want to write 
homo every week. That is tho ocean penny postage the 
vrorld wants: not a penny postage across the Atlantic, 
from Liverpool to Boston, but a penny postage across all 
oceans and seaSv Brother Jonathan is smart for his age 
undoubtedly, and would do a great thing for the world if 
you should onco * raise his dander’ in the riglit direction. 
But wo fear his purse is not long enough, nor his shii^s 
numerous enough, to establish a universal ocean penny 
postage. This is ITpolc John Bull’s mission, and wo must 
all put him up to its fulfilment. All his children and 
grandchildren, nieces and nephews, at home and abroad, 
must tug at his skirts in their most winning way, and with 
filial faith and hope smiling in their eyes, meet him by the 
wayside, and fireside, and In all accessible moods and con- 
ditions, with this question — * Vttde */bhn, when will you give 
us an dhsan jMy postem f* Dm't be discouraged if ho 


us an oewwi 

poi pohs first, "and butbns up his |M>oket8, and 

talks uid all that. Keep at him atea- 

dily foejia "nd, like all other good^natived 

UDolw ho wlOflye ih. Then what a jubilee there will bo 
iu tpmaait^ and tens of tbousauds of homes eepurated 


A PEW SHORT YEARS. 

A Fxw short yoarfl— and then 
'What changes Time hath wrought I 
Bo strange they seem, we woroe can doom 
The world, our life, ourselves are aught 
But one long fitful dream. 

The clouds that fiy 
Across the sky, 

Waves tossed upon the sea, 

Shadows that pass 
Before a glass. 

Our fitting emblems be. 

A few short years-^d then 
Where are the hopes tliat shone 
'When youth with flowers onwreatbed the hoursi 
And earth had hut one music tone 
Of joy for us and oursf 
The rainbow's hues, 

The morning’s dews. 

The blossoms of a day, 

The trembling sheen 
On water soon 
More stable are than they. 

A few sliort years— e.nd then 
Where is the ad'mant chain 
That passion wrought, and madly thought 
Nor time nor change could over strain 
Till life's Last strife was fought ? 

A rffpe of sand, 

> A goss'mer hand; 

The filmy threads at e'en 
The spider weaves 
Amongst the leaves 
A firmer bond hod been. 

A few short years— and then 
Whore Is Ambition’s pile, 

That rose so high against the sky, 

O’ershadowlng all around the while, 

With its proud boast might vie ? 

, A shadow’s Sliade, 

A card-house made 
By children for their play : 

The air-blown bells 
That folly swells 
May vaunt a surer stay. 

A few short years— and then 
Where is the mighty grief 
That wrung tho heart with tortt^’s art. 

And made it feel that its relief 
Time’s hand could ne'er impart ? 

A storm that’s burst, ' 

And done Its worst, 

Then left the heaven more dear ; 

A night-mare dread, 

With morning fled. 

These sorrows now appear. 

A few short years— and then 
What of our life remains, 

The smiles and tears of other year*?, 

Of passion's joys, of sorrow's pOins^ 

* Ambition’s hopes and fears ? 

A ffded drdilm - 
To-day they seem 
Whiokmemory scarce can trace— 
Bttto^tfa^voset 
Shall Tllue hot yet 
Eternity eBhce I 

. Aonkb Smith. .. 
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REPULSION. 


Titeue are Bome popular xnaximB which have passed 
current for ages, perhaps from tho beginning of all 
reflection among mankind, which nevertheless may, we 
think, be shown to involve some dilemma or absurdity 
materially subtracting from their value. 

It is, for example, held as of great consequence that 
we avoid low and wicked company. Every parent tells 
his child to do so. Being seen in such coinpany is ge- 
nerally regarded as sufficient to stamp any one’s cha- 
racter. Now it may be, and no doubt is, quite true 
that most persons contract the character of the com- 
pany they keep, and therefore noscitur a sociis is a 
justifiable rule. We should be the last to dispute the 
wisdom of a parent in counselling ||is son to avoid the 
society of mean or depraved characters. But what 
strikes us is, that just in as far as it is good for the 
good to keep away from the bad, so is it bad for the 
bad, because, associating only with themselves, they 
have no means of reformation or improvement near 
them. By the action of this rule, while there is a 
freedom from corruption on the one hand, there is an 
absence of correction on the other. So left, the rude 
can acquire no better manners; the wicked no better 
dispositions. They must each form a festering mass 
devoid of every healthy element. 

Has it never occurred to any one to consider what is 
involved in the phrase— He has acted in this manner, 
and ho must be put out of society? It is a punish- 
ment : we shall say a deserved one. Society can perhaps 
inflict no other. But what is to be tho result? De- 
prived of the approbation and communion of his fellows, 
the delinquent is clearly doomed to become something 
worse. We do not, by merely ignoring his existence, 
negative him. Ho must appear, and appear, over and 
over again before us, and probably every time in a 
more malign aspect than before. It is not, then, a plan 
purely good for the public, however difficult it may 
be to devise any better.. We are accustomed to hear 
that a father, being indignant at the misconduct of a 
daughter, turns her out of doprs. The act exdtes little 
remark. To most people it seems right. But what is 
involved in it by way of consequbnees.^ No one can 
doubt that the victim, unless redeemed by some extra- 
ordinary accident, is destinecF t6 tenfold degradation, 
and a depth of guilt compared with which ^he first 
offence was a mere trifle. Considered with "regard to 
consequences, there would appear to be something 
wrong in the father’s act, though it may be sm^roely 
possible to point out what it were bettor for himi to do, 
seeing that he has his own honour, that of the as , 
yet innocent members of hto fishiiiyt to 

Manners form a consideratioh ; 

yet they ate a qnesUon not bmiea^ the phUosdphiq ob« 


setper of society. What chance have the humble of im- 
proving their tastes, if their superiors do all theyep 
to obtain ^bitations in another quarter, frequent their 
own I iifjlUgiilnnii Ilf amusement, meet only with each 
other, and dKy know of inferior grades by report ? Tho 
system of exclusiveness, from its obvious consequences, 
is generally condemned ; but few have the candour to 
see or to admit the difficulty involved in tho case. The 
fact is, as every refined person has felt, it is a positive 
pain to associate with persons of inferior tastes and a 
lower tone of manners. It seems as vain to expect that 
one shade of refinement will consent to blend on easy 
terms with another, as that any honourable man will 
willingly associate with one of tainted reputation. The 
rude, therefore, appear destined to continue rude, as 
far as this means of difihsing better tastes is concerned. 

Somewhat akin to tho thrusting out of unworthy 
members from society is the discharging of servants and 
workmen for faults. The master assumes the right to 
dismiss any one whom he employs, if he has occasion 
to be displeased with him for any moral offence, how- 
ever slight. We cannot, under existing arrangements, 
deny this right, or say how the matter could be other- 
wise. But does it ever occur, either to the roaster him- 
self or to society, to consider what necessarily follows 
on the privilege being exercised ? If A is found naught 
in some respect by B, and is on that account tlirown out 
of employment, ho may apply for work to C ; but he 
will be no better to C than to B. If G is to employ him, 
he might have as well remained with B, trc rejects 
him, he is as likely to be rejected by D, by E, and so 
on. In short, he is thrown entirely out of tho way of 
making his bread by honest labour. There is, therefore, 
thU at the bottom of it : B, in his right of discharging 
for a fault (seeing that others are not to be expeoted to 
put up with what he rejects), is possessed of a right to 
extrude men from the trade or art by which they ob- 
tain an independent subsistence. Every time lie exer- 
ciaes the privilege, he is putting a man in tho way of 
becoming a Pariah or a pauper. He will choose to hold 
by the right ; hut in that case he should not be sur- 
prised that there aro * dangerous classes,* or that poor- 
rates are leviable. 

It is a necessary, though "A; startling consequence of 
these speculations, that the extremely gbod people are 
partly a cause of there being extrem^ bad people. 
Thsy do not mean it, but th^y cannpt help it The 
seeming paradox is easily explained. In a sekdety where 
a particular vice is genetoUy piavatoiit^ and no great or 
iiifluent||il class is clpar thit Vice will have no 
very M roputo. will, neither be 

persecutod nor thfitot' l^ Maintaining his place in . 
toa worM, ^ 1^ M ihe good opinion of his ' 

f^ow-ereature^ ha wiff to sipk into 

mcireiiie degri$i&mi. The very opposite is the iase of 





the person iwho Bins 4^ ail 

society. He goes dawn into the depthe at oaciiSbi^i^ 

all redemptkm. We see aa iUiistrallim of 

in the state of de^ed irbmen in Ehjrland ae ceoif ; 

pared Mth Jjie It ir a ooinplete dilemm^^ 

Virtue ^not Boftenbee froirh, and her frown produo^' 

eflhots bj which she must be still more shocked. 

It is these things which cWiUsation so strange 
a^hhiemi Jails, pobr^hodses, legioht of Otrtcasts, are 
as invariably its em^ents as are lofty inrobiiy, vast 
wealth, cohaummate luMy) and grandeur. In a middle 
state of society therb: ia, On the contrary, neither great 
wealth nor great poTbirtyi neither great virtue nor great 
vice. Jails are moderm-steed buildings ; poor-honaes 
: exist not at aU. W^^ smile at the story of the man ship- 
vWe^ed u^ an Unknown coast, who, walking into 
'^thd^land with some fear, at leng& came to a gibbet 
^ a ctdprit depending from it, and then congThtu- 
kted himself upon being in a civilised country. But 
the subject has its side of serious truth os well as its 
Iti^icrous aspect. The object was quite sufficient to 
Show that crinie was here held in detestation, and duly 
punished^ It would have come to the same thing if the 
stranger had lighted on a huge poor-house, or been let 
down from a h^oon into the midst of a St Giles, or a 
Cowgate, or oUe of the Glasgow wynds. He might have 
argued in that case, ^ I see that this is not only a civi- 
lised country, but a country whegpe there is plenty of 
wealth for the winning. These wretched people are 
they whom wealth finds unsuitable for its works, and 
whom exquisite virtue repudiates. An excellent country 
for me t * ^ 

What con we say of it all ? It is a system extremely 
favourable to clever people and good people — to those,; 
in general, who have well-regulated minda—but deadly^ 
to all others. Continually from such a society there 
must he a shedding off (U the inferior natures, down, 
and down, and down, to gnaw for a while at the feet 
of the prosperous and the worthy, but by and by to 
sink under some of thO malignant physical influences to 
which they are exposed/and thus cease to be a trouble 
or a burthen. In a less advanced state of things, these 
people would have paBsed off tolerably among the rest, 
and lived sll their days. In the mysterious arrange^ 
merits of Providence, good has been their evil. Wealth 
has doomed them to poverty—virtue has plunged them 
deeper into vice. Their very harshness of manners is 
partly owiug to Ibm being nice gentlemen ready to die 
of a 'Tose Ih ai'oaiatic pain. Such being the case, can 
there be a "doubt of its being only more decidedly im- 
posed upon us as a duty, to contend with every opposing 
influence, our own feelings included, in endeavouring to 
raise up, succour, and, as far as possible, improve and 
redeem, tlioae who, from the less suitable constitution 
of their naturos, arc to he ranked as the victims of 
BociUy? 

Kox very long ago there dwelt at Brookdale, a sunny 
spot of !^arwlckiddre, one of the prettiest, merriest 
maidens, by name, that ever danced upon 

a green 8wSiik,Ot the susceptible hearts of a quiet 
pastoral and agricultural village. Thjp neatest, smartest, 
hBii^est dairymaid in the county,' she neverthdess 
^ at times such dire confusion, heartburnings, and 

jealousies anmn^t the somewhat^ numerous operatives 
von farm, that iPatnier ^^ould , ^uently 

I^S^nischief With his young j^en. To^^i whiof^^qd* 
Phoebe would 

the '^:^Jie^Muupes- no en(^^ 
hearMy^j^^ii^tb whole pac^ el 

■ ^ of peace,' thouji^ ■ 

ing bttttonilliwiiW«o 4 ^ IWhOri : 

consoftug W 0 viw a 4ulet 

tion ghmeb .ip, his fi^|ily':frr.r' 


several generations, to the effimbr^I am not able to quote 
Wbe precise words—* is a riddle, the true 

ibtouon of which is sdw^diioovered tUlpIfter marriage.’ 

moreover, frUMpioit ^ orp^W^ had seen 
hotter days’— that ihdmliible dainiWi^^!^ aud 

^Obniideration with aU unsophisticated people— was a 
indvUeged person both With the flssmer and his dame } 
and it Whs therefore with no littlO satisfaction, bbth as 
regaf^. iho peace of the f a rm B tsWit end the comfort- 
ame settlement in life of the lii^t^hearted, well-mean- 
ing, though iSinewhat skittish maiden, that the 
worthy Couple observed after a time symptoms of a 
serious intimacy growing up between hw and William 
Bayfield, the steady, thriving master wheelwright of 
Brookdale. Young. Bayfield was quite a catch, as re- 
garded circtunstances, for a dairymaid, however smart 
and well-featursd; and innnmerahle^in a village sense 
—were the exdamations of contempt and wonder in- 
dulged in by maids and matrons of the small-farmer 
and sho^meper dass at the m^sallianee of a prosperous 
tradesman with a mero milkmaid. Little recked, how- 
ever, it soon became manifest, the object of these ill- 
natured strictares of the displeasure of his critics ; and so 
spirited and successful was thq wooing, that the banns 
between William Bayfleld, bachelor, and Phoebe Morris, 
spinster, were published within one UUle month of tlie 
day which witnessed the first appearance of the ena- 
moured wheel wright in the list of Phoebe's mfecellaneous 
admirers ; converting into certainty the approhensious 
suggested, by the arrival at WiUiam Bayfield’s dWoUing, 
the very day before, of on eight-day elook, a mahogany 
chest of drawers, a gilt pier glass, and a carnetr-posi- 
tively a Brussels carpet! Tlie spinsterbood of llrookdaic 
had no patience— how could they have?— with such airs, 
and indignantly wished it might last, that was all I 

Alas, it soon became extremely doubtful whether the' 
modest housekeeping so sharply criticised would ever 
commence! The rustic incense so long and profusely 
offered to the pretty Phoebe had not, it may bo easily 
imagined, tended to diminish the stock of vanity witli 
which the merry maiden was naturally endowed. She 
was unfortunately far too fond of exliibiting the power 
which she possessed, or fancied she did, over her humble 
admirers. The true affection which she felt towards 
her affianced husband did not suffice to shiehl him from 
her coquettish, irritating arts; and just three days pre- 
vious to the expected wedding, a violent quarrel between 
the lovers, threatening to end in a total rupture of the 
I proposed alliance, had taken place. The cause of quarrel 
; will be best understood by the dialogue which took place 
between them on the following afternoon. Bayfield, who 
had not slept a wink all night, nor been able to settle 
himself to anything during the morning, had sent a 
message through kind Lame Gadsby, that he wished to 
speak to Phoebe, and was waiting for her by the chestnut- 
trees. Phoebe had herself been in trouble all day, fear- 
ing she had carried matters, too far ; but this message 
at once reassured her, and she determined, foolish wench, 
to make no concession whatever to the wounded pride 
and self-esteem of her lover. 

* Well, Mr Bayfield/ ssid she, approaching him after 
a purposely protracted delay, * what h^ive you to say. to 
me? I understood you had resdlved never to speak to 
me ogain!’ 

* Well, Phoebe, I did say so, and meant it tqo at tlie 
time} but you waU ^ew 1 was^^t^^ in love to be 
able to keep my woid.’ Phoebe laughed. * Come now, 
let us be friends again : ifeere’s a good girl’ 

^ Oh, I daKBBy r and >> 70U leave to show off 

your jealous airs a^n impunity ? Ko indeed ! ’ 

*Kay, Phoebei it vl^aB p^ilyf at all events, your own 
fault, ..You trim mb sbmy : hut come, let bygones be 
bygoheil ; As to of course he thinks 

■nofhiug.:C^i:ou;r';|^i'^wt.V^ 

* Don’t he pit that, Hr Bayfield/ intemipted 

Phoebe, tossing hiNr^ h and pouting her pretty lip. 

* Mwabd Gay tho||i his gym to his head; 1 suppose, as 
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*I daresay he hli^^ ipeplied Bayii^d; hi» ^^oiipy 
rcawakeiuog; *fw4 |f to tet 

it be: ni nGiJttaiid in hii;’lfi|(t:' - ' ■ <• ^■ 

Phoebe aoii^ the feiittlt wai a more 

vehement qiSfi^l than b«Ebt«V lupd they at last aepa. 
rated, both avowing a fixed detaitmlaation never to see 
or think of each other again. AMr striding nearly to 
the end of the long lane inwtiloh.they had be^ standing, 
William Bayfieldi^Atuned just 

at the moment, as ill fortone ^uld have it, that Bdward 
Gaythorpe, who had been observing the pair firoia the 
covert of the ohestnut-trses,. joined his mistressi and 
officiously walked by her side as she proceeded home- 
wards. Her soft eyes were sufiUsed with tears, and she 
replied only by curt monosyllaldeB to the soothing blan- 
dishments of the young farmer. Of this poor Bayfield 
was necessarily unaware: he saw only tiie ill-timed, 
suspicious rencontre, and, his heart overflowing with rage 
.ind grief, strode fiercely away towards the.villagje. .In- 
stead of proceeding to his own dwelling, bf antered (a 
most unusual tiling for him to do, especially in the day- 
time) the principfi tavern of the place, and seating 
himself in the parlour, called hastily for brandy and 
water. 

It unfortunately happened that Sergeant Crump, a 
zealous recruiting officer in the service of the Honour- 
able East India Company, and indefatigable trumpeter 
of the manifold virtues, dvil and military, of that dis- 
tifl^ished corporation, was, at the moment of Bayfield’s 
entrance, haranguing the two or three persons present 
upon the brilliant advantages proffered by his lavishly- 
generous employers to all heroic spirits desirous of 
obtaining fame and fortune, glory and prize-money, 
where alone those desirable articles could, in the present 
stagnant state of the world, be with certainty attained 
— namely, in the delightful dazzling East! The mag- 
niloquent oratory of the Sergeant, hot and glowing as it 
was, altogether failed of kindling the cold clods he so 
pathetically addressed; and he would probably have 
soon ceased his funning in despair, had not his practised 
eye discerned in the countenance of the new-comer 
indications of a state of mind extremely favourable to a 
proper appreciation of xecruiting eloquence. He con- 
sequently persevered, and by the time William Bay* 
field had poured the third tumbler of brandy and water 
down his throat— ho could hardly be said to drink the 
liquor — had the satisfaction of perceiving that he was 
listened to with a sort of moody desperation and half- 
scornful apj)roval. More liquor was called for; and 
finally Bayfield, maddened by potations to which he 
was unaccustomed, acting upon his previously exas- 
perated state of mind, accepted with reckless idiocy 
the Company’s shilling, and was at once enrolled in the 
sergeant’s memorandum book as a full private in one 
of the East India Company’s cavalry regiments 1 As 
it was quite out of the question that a man in the posi- 
tion of William Bayfield* would, whatever his present 
frenzy might prompt, think seriously of enUsting, a 
night’s rest, and two three pounds by way of 
* smart money,’ would probably have terminated the 
affair, when, just as the orgle was at its highest, Edward 
Gaythorpe entered "the room. It required but this to 
raise the excitement of the new recruit to downright 
madness. Eurious taunts and menace w^ quickly 
exchanged: Bayfield sprang wildly up, seizing at the 
same time, and drawing, the ser^ahf^ sheathed sword, 
which lay on' the table: Gflf thorpe caught hold of the 
poker, and a desperate struggle ensued. Bayfield re- 
ceived a lieavy blow on his lefi; shoulder, ax^d Id; the 
same instant thrust the sword through the body of his 
antagonist. The outcries of the servant— the com- 
pany had departed some tihte befom^ifickly bright 
the landlord and two or three Others into the room: 
Bayfield was first, with much, dil^fy, secured; and 
then Gaythorpe wu mnveyed to |^ ^ surgeon 

sent for. WiUiam &tyfield, thoirbi^rhly sobered by the 
tragic issue of the ftay, wa^ e Ip hours afterwards, 
escorted by the entire constabulaiy of the place to the 


nearest borough town, abo^iix miles distant, and there 
securely lodged in jtdi, ; " ; ■ ^ 

Such a catastro^e had not occurred in ^uiet pastoral 
Brookdale. within the memory of the oldest 
and dire was the tumult and the tosdng to and fro Of 
the bewildered mind of that small public Pboelto 
Morris was in despair; her silly, coquettish behavkuitr 
had, she felt— though few others suspected it— occa- 
sioned all the mischief: and fervent were her vows of 
future amendment should this peril pass away. After 
a day or two, the excitement of the good folks began to 
ffradually calm down. Young Gaythorpe’s wound was 
mund to be merely a flesh one, the sword having barely 
grazed his ribs, and consequently not at all dangerous 
He was a good-natured young man; and though some- 
what smitten with Phoebe’s pretty face^ was not at all 
disposed, upon calm reflection, to avenge his fanciful 
disappointment upon his rival. His father, too, a ratiier 
wealthy yeoman, having, reasonably enough, much 
higher. for his son, was very anxious that nothing 
shouldHiiif to prevent Phoebe's union with Bayfield. 
Ho woh'<^ therefore, that under these circumstances 
a rumour speedily gained ground that the Gay thorpes 
did not mean to prosecute; and that, moreover, the 
wounded man had no distinct recollection as to who 
began the fight — wliether ho first asfiailcd Bayfield 
with the poker, or Bayfield him with the sword. It 
seemed, therefore, more tlian probable that the at oiie 
time ugly -looking afiair would end after all in mere 
smoke. 

There was apparently but one obstacle to this much- 
desired consummation ; but that was a formidable one. 
The sergeant, who, in the struggle to disarm Bayfield, 
had received a slight cut on the cheek, which, in the 
owner’s opinion, somewhat marred its martial comeli- 
ness, persisted tliat the prisoner had committed an en- 
tirely unprovoked and intendedly deadly assault upon 
Edward Gaythorpe, whom he had, moreover, repeatedly 
menaced with the direst vengeance previous to his I 
entering the room. This evidence, it was felt, would 
entirely change the complexion pf the case, and have 
the eifect, if deposed before a magistrate, of consigning 
the unhappy wheelwright to prison, there to await his 
trial on somothing very like a capital charge at the 
next assizes. 

The hearing of the charge had been adjourned from 
the following Thursday, to which day Bayfield had been 
first remanded, till Saturday at ten o’clock, in order to 
compel the attendance of Edward Gaythorpe, who liad 
declined to obey the mere summons of the magistrate. 
On the Friday evening, disconsolate Phoebe Morris 
arrived at the Falcon Inn, an old-fashioned, straggling 
hostelry, in which the obdurate sergeant, accompanied 
by a newly-entrapped recruit, had taken up quarters 
for that night only, in order to be present in time at 
the next morning’s investigation. Phoebe’s purpose 
was to essay what effect * beauty in tears* might have 
upon his iron nature. Vainly, however, did beauty, 
not only in tears, but pretty nearly in fits, plead to the 
recruiting rhinoceros : he was inexorable. * He had,’ 
he said, * one duty to perform towards society, which 
I had been outraged; and another,’ {d<^hg grimly at 
his plastered clieek reflected in the glass over the 
mantelpiece, *tojjvards himself, who had been injured; 
and those two duties he was determined to fulfil.’ 
Phoebe was at her wits* eiid 1 and but ibr some very 
Strong consolation whispered in her ear by the chamber- 
maid of the Falcon, who had assisted at the conference, 
and felt greatly inits|ed at the sergeant’s flintiness, 
would prc^ably have gone off into permanent hysterics. 
As it was, she oontenl^ homff one oi two re- 
proachful sobs, and l^ig wtly withdrew from the 
preseffee of a monster could not soften nor 

the tonderneiB of toitoj tobdue. * A perfect brute ! ’ said 
toe obamberipaaidi as ; toon as she was out of the ser- 
geant’s hearing; ^bat ne^ mind, Miss Phoebe, there’s 
more ways a mod dog besides himging the 

ereecnurP;;i^i^ enigmatical illustrOTibn Mar- 


garot Davies-mo was the angty lady 
the subject; and Phoebe ifound hmelf shottijr aft«^ 
irards jogging sorrowftiUy, yat hopefbily* homeward in 
Parmer QAd^y> taxed oai^ much musing on the poii 
sible eyenti of the* morrow. Margaret tMiyies, 1 should 
mention^ had nursed Miss PhOebei as she persisted in 
calting her, in those * better days’ to whi(di I hare 
alladA, imd thence doubtless arose her sympathy with 
the afflicted ihir one. 

The sergeant had walked a long distance that day, 
and feeling more than ordinarily tired, regretted, as he 
undressed himself in the double-bedded room he had 
bespoken for liimself and his recruit, that he had not 
desired Boots to call him. * Never mind,’ thought he, 
* I shall be sum to wake by ten o'clock, and that will 
be ^uite early enough.’ So thinking, he tumbled into 


be^and dept without rooking. 

^e next morning William Bayfield was brought be- 
fore a bench of magistrates, and Mr Gaythorpe, junior, 
being In attendance, the charge against him was pro- 
ceed with; and it was soon apparent that if no other 
evidence than that of the unwilling prosecutor could be 
obtained, nothing but a common assault, arising out of 
chanoe medley, would be substantiated. The name of 
Mr Crump was bawled out with immense emphasis, 
both inside apd outside the hall of justice, by the 
bustling town-sergeant ; but much to the astonishment 
of those familiar with the precise habits and punctilious 
attention to orders of that rigid soldier, no Crump an- 
swered 4o the summons. The zealous funfitiooary was 
directed to proceed to the Falcon in quest of the miss- 
ing witness; and after about a quarter of an hour’s 
absence, he returned with the tidings that * No. 24. 
Sergeant Crump and another/ had left the Falcon at | 
daybreak, and nad not been since seen or heard of. 
This intelligence the tqwn-sergeant had received from 
the respectable landlady’s own lips. The attorney em- 
ployed to defend Bayfield urged an immediate adjudi- 
cation upon the, evidence alr^y heard as a matter of 
right; but the .magistrates finally determined upon 
waiting fur Crump till four o’clock in the afternoon, 
the usual boar for closing the office ; when, if no addi- 
tional evidence appeared, they would decide the case. 

Poor Phoebe’s heart sank within her. Still her friend 
the chamhcYmidd had ipoken so confidently of * all day/ 
that after a mhmte or two she rallied amazingly, and 
I bestowed such a shower of gracious and encouraging 
I smiles upon the penitent prisoner, as would, if, as those 
story-telling poejts tell us, imagination possessed wings, 
liave raised nim fh>m the dock up to the seventh 
heaven. As it was, his mortal part-^whatever flights 
the ethereal essence indulged in — remained in durance 
vile, trembUngly apprehensive of the arrival of Grump. 

And where was that dexterous snapperwup of youth- 
ful heroism lUl this anidous while? Alas! himself could 
scarcely have answered the question. 

Sergeant Crump, as 1 have before mentioned, feeling 
unusually fatiguea, v^as soon in a state of the profoundest 
slumber. Not leas intense was the drowsiness of the 
jolter-headed recruit» who snored in the adjoining 
truckle-bed, and whose natural heavy-headedness had 
been considerably increased by copious draughts of malt 
liquor. Long and sweetly did they slumber ; till at last 
the sergeant, after a few preliminaiy twists and turns, 
started nastily up in his bed, impressed with a strong 
conviction tliat he had sadly overslept himself, and 
Ibrthwith began rubbing his eyes. This he did partly 
fTem habit, and partly to rub out the darkness which 
awake as he deemed himself — seemed 
to encase them. * Very odd,’ growled Ser- 
geant Crump : ' it is dark! WeU if 1 couldn’t have 
sworn X had slept twelve hours at least]’ Sergeant 
Crump woi auite right ; it wot dark, one of the darkest 
nights, espec Utoftjg sommer-tirne of year, at it then 
was, eithm imprliiy ^er gentleman had perhaps 
ever expeiiePm* Mr Crump tried to remember if 
there was a mooilt opet what nme Siat luminary went 
down, or iioseup, btttepnld not fbr the Ufb of him de- 


V ^er gentleman had perhaps rious nai^ of 

iiiePw- Mr Crump tried to lememto if pushed angrily 
a mooilt OP et what nme that luminary went set the eqiulibrj 


termine: his last and present i4|ht’s experience sug- 
gesting such totally diffl||mt oonmiitoDs. * I cannot 
have been in bed aDythla|like the timal supposed,’ he 
•pliloqoiMd. ‘Itmutliat bDtlVs T«tT0dd.’ Dig. 
gins, the recruit, was sM|iag away as vigorously as if 
nt uad only just begun thp exercise; and the sergeant, 
convinced at last that, contrary to his usual habit, he 
had awoke before his time, again addressed himself to 
sleep. Xte dint of perseverance he managed to doze off 
again, and bad remained in a state of semi-somnolency 
for perhaps three or four hours, when he again bolted up- 
right in his bed, thoroughly wide awake and thoroughly 
bewildered! It was still as dark as before; and a hor- 
rible surmise crossed Mr Crump> mind, that possibly 
the mechanism of the universe had somehow got oat of 
order, and that the sun might consequently never again 
rise upon a benighted world 1 
The fact was, No. 24, * Soldiers* Booms,’ to which, 
wilfully misunderstanding landlady’s directions, 
the sympathising chambennaid had directed the under- 
bedmaker to oonvCy the eergeant and his man, was an 
inner apartment in a distant part of the rambling old 
inn, the windows of which, as well os those of the 
rooms surrounding it, had been dosed up, to mitigate 
the pressure of the window -tax, and was of course 
nothing more than a large roomy dork closet, to which 
even air obtained access only through the chimney. 
Tho sole window left was at the ton of a wooden par- 
tition dividing the sergeant’s room from the next, and 
had in its time done duty as a ’ borrowed light;* but 
inasmuch as the adjoining rooms were also hermetically 
sealed from the give of day, was now at best but a 
borrowed * darkness.’ These rooms were usually re- 
served for soldiers of marching regiments occasionally I 
billctted on the Faldbn; a compelled entertainment, by > 
the way, wliich is seldom of a very superior character. ' 
The reader will now be able to comprehend the cause 
both of Phoebo Morris’s nervous anxiety and of the 
sergeant’s perplexity. I 

He was indeed perplexed in the extreme. At last, 
jumping angrily out of bed, he groped his way, after seve- 
ral mishaps in which both feet and shins suffered aboini- | 
nably, to the door, the key of which he remembered to 
have left in the lock. In his haute to find and grasp it, 
he struck it unawares, and out it flew from its shallow, 
lU-fltting receptado to the floor; and all Mr Crump’s 
I efforts to find it were unavailing. Had he been able to . 
open the door, he would not have been much the bettor 
of it, as it merely led into another dark room, tiie 
outer key of which, for fear of accidents, provident 
Margaret Davies had taken care to secure. The ser- 
geant next bethought him of the window: there must 
be, he argued, a window; and by means of a tenta- 
tive process round the walls with his cane, he at last 
managed to discover its whereabout. The outside 
shutter was, he conjectured, closed; but how to ^each 
it? Bousing the recruit, who by this time had pretty 
well slept off the effect of his previous evening’s pota- 
I tions, he proposed to mount upon that worthy’s shoul- 
ders. This was agreed %o, and with some difficulty 
accomplished; but the sergeant, even on that ticklish 
eminence, cotdd scarcely reach above the bottom of the 
narrow casement; and the fastenings were, he con- 
duded, considerably higher up. In order to obtain tho 
necessary altitude, Diggins drew his truckle-bedstead— 
a narrow fold-up affav, steady enough when a person 
was lying on it, but miseraMy unfit as a base for a man 
to stand upon, especially with another mounted on hU 
shottlders— close to the wall; and after several unsuc- 
cessM efforts, the sergeant at last stood once more 
upon Diggins’s ihouMm and was enabled to giope 
gingerly over the aurfoce of the casement in search of 
shutter bolts, of couive witliout success. In his wrathful 
energy, Orumii, for a ipoment oblivious of the preca- 
rious nature of the base upon which he was operating, 
pushed angrily at the window-frame, and at once over- 
set the equilibrium ipich Biggins had till that moment , 
with so much difficulty maintained. The folding bed- 



Btead heeled au^eij^ b^r^.Biggia* IhfiiStfo- 

tirely at tlie sei^nt’b the in his 

turn, nia<te# litesperote sndiratet the C8^ 
in the effort lli^band dbati^^piugh one of the squares, 
clearly but -pblilifally denHms&ating, to himself at least, 
the absence of shutters ; add then down came Grudip 
aiid Diggins with tliiuhl^TioIdiC^^^ execra- 

tibns and diBcoiuMre;^ Brtdaed, h^^ iitcre- 

dibly savage, the inlit^ti haVin^^ helped to replace 

the bedstead of his eqnaily Ravage companion, once 
more resigned himself to hiS; pillow, persuaded, in his 
own despite, that it could not yet be day. Hour after 
hour they lay watchinf for the dawn, the faintest 
streak of Which would have been unspeakably welcome. 
At last, his patience utterly exhausted, Crump Sprang 
up^ and kicked and bawled for help with all the power 
of liis feet and lungs, in which exercise he was zealously 
aided by Diggins; whole appetite had by this time 
become ravenously sharp. Bong and fruitlessly had 
. they raved and thumped, and were just on the point of 
abandoning their efforts in despair, when a step was 
heard evidently approaching their dormitory. Pre- 
sently alight shone through the crevices of the door, 
and the voice of the chambermaid, Mrs Margaret 
Davies, was heard generously demanding who it was 
making that disturbance at nearly ten o’clock at night, 
when quiet folk were just going to bed? * Going to 
bed I V Crump huddled on his clothes ; and having, by 
the; aid of the light, espied the key, opened the door | 
with a bounce. * Going to bed ! ’ he shouted dis- 1 
tractedly as he glared upon the chambermaid— Agoing < 
to bed!' No Sooner did that amiable damsel catch | 
sight of the haggard features and bloodstained hands | 
and linen of the sergeant, than she plumped down in a 
chair, and set up a succession of the dismallest shrieks 
that ever disturbed and dismayed a Christian housed 
iiold. * Murder— dre — thieves — robbers I ' resounded 
through the house with an effect so startling, that in a 
trice hostlers, porters, waiters, with a plentiful sprinkling 
of female helps, came rushing hurriedly to the rescue. 
Nobody cither could or would recognise the culprits, 
spite of their energetic asseverations, till the arrival of 
tlie pursy, slow-moving landlady. The screams, which < 
had gradually diminished in intensity,- then altogether 
ceased *, and in echo, as it were, of the ejaculation of her 
mistress, * Sergeant Crump and the recruit, as I'm 
alive 1 ’ Mrs Margaret Davies naively exclaimed; * Mercy 
upon us! Sergeant Crump! Why, so it is! Then 
you did not go away this morning without paying 
your last uiglit's score? ' 

The sergeant, who dimly suspected the jade’s trick 
which had been put upon him, only glared frightfully 
at her, and hastened his toilet 

* Margaret, I thought 1 told you to put Hr Crump 
into No. 24?' 

'Certainly, ma’am, you did; add 1 told Susy the 
same ; but it appears she must have understood it to be 
No. 24 " Soldiers* Rooms.” Dear me, whoever would 
have thought it? And, bless me, what a dreadlhl 
situation for two gentlemen in her gracious Majesty’s 
service to have been in so long 1 It’s quite shocking to 
think of really r 

Tlifi suppressed tittering of the other servants— all 
of thdm, I suspect, more or less in the secret-^here 
burst into uproarious merriment: the sergeant, almost 
choking with fury, looked round for. Some safe object 
to vent it upon, but finding ngne, wisely kept it corked 
for future use. 

* And to think, ma^am,^ continued Phoebe’s fidend,: 
'tliat in consequence this mmommisnottld dlficer’s 
long nap, that scapegrace of a Bayfield should have got 
off this afternoon with only a trumpery fine of five 
pounds; not more than half the amount of the 

/tons which the sergeant InuiforiidM^ not beihl; at . 

':tli6''hBUtogiT0".'evideM^>'^ ■ 

' What ii thi^ yoU Say, exclaimed 

Crumpi usipf i the most he could 

at^emmwttldhkofi V? • 


I ‘ Why, I Biiy,’, ineekly re^ed Margifet, ‘ that your 
ten-pound >eoo//sci£i>n», which you gave the magistrates 
to ap{^, is declared forfeited ; and that 
sergeant is b^ow with a warrant, for the M6tin| in 
case you should return to the FulOOh this evOliing/ 

The exaiperation of tho sergeant was tihbound^. 
The landlady, thinking probably that fiiisciiief. might 
come of it, drovi^off his tormentors ; and he war left to 
finish his ablutions in peace. 

‘Oh, Sergeant Crump I ’ exclaimed Mrs Margaret 
Davies, returning at the end of two or three niinutes, 
and holding the door ajar in her hand, * if you please, 
missus wishes to know if you meau to bespeak a bed 
for to-night?’ ' 

Crump darted towards the door; but the playful 
damsel was too nimble for him, and the long corridors 
and staircases echoed again with her joyous merriment 
as she skipped away. 

The uc^nt given by the chambermaid of the refiult 
of the before tlie magistrates was quite correct. 

WillianrlKpold was fined five pounds, or, in default, to 
suffer twoWonths’ imprisonment for a common assault, 
without intent, eieetera. The fine was at onco paid, and 
the certificate of adjudication of course barred any 
further proceedings. On the next bench-day, Grump 
having related, amidst shouts of laughter, the trick ho 
had been played, asked to be excused payment of his 
forfeited recognisance. This, under the circumstances, 
WAS, after some demur, agreed to ; but ho was unable to 
obtain even > smart money ’ from Bayfield, hO ; having 
been, upon the sergeant’s own admission, inebriated 
when he accepted the Company’s retainer. 

The imminent peril in wliich her criminal coquetry 
had involved her affianced husband proved a salutary 
lesson to Phoebe, who has settled down into one of the 
discreetest, as well as prettiest and checrfuHest;, wives in 
Warwickshire. Bayfield is now a prosperous man *, and 
has recently purchased, at his wife’s suggestion, the 
I Falcon Inn, which the sudden death of the fat landlady 
had thrown iiito the market, chiefly for* the purpose of 
assuring the succession of the business to Margaret 
Davies, to wliose good offices he waibn a very critical oc- 
casion so largely indebted. Sergeant Gmmp, disgnsM 
with England, which in his indiscriminate wrath he j 
rashly confounded with its chambermaids, betook him- * 
self with all convenient despatch to the gorgeous climo j 
whose glories he had so frequently described; and if ! 
report speaks sooth, has discovered a still darker chain- ; 
her than that of the Falcon beneath the towers of fallen I > 
Moultan. 1 1 


CURIOSITIES OF GLASS-MAKING. 

The history of useful art is always interesting, hot 
only on account of its obvious applications, but because^ 
when examined into, we find it envelops many details 
which justly come under the designation of curiosities. 
There is doubtless no trade, however humhle, that 
could not Ibrnish a notable collection of facta; our own 
pa^es contain ample evidence on this point We have 
now before us a work which promises well for a further 
contributiou.* The autlior is already known by a trea- 
tise on the manufacture of glass, published some years 
since, and for lectures on tho siime subject delivered at 
the Royal Institution in London. In the present 
Tbiume we have amplified details bn most parts of the 
interesting process whereby opaque materials are con- 
verted into a perfectly transparent substance. 

Without going minutely into the manufacturing 
opetatiohs, we may give U brief riotlce bf them for the 
better understanding of what is to follow. The mate- 
rials of crown-glass areHff land, 5 measures; of ground 
chalk, 2; carbonato of soda, of each 1. 

Tlie sand now uM* In ptefe^nee to the former practice 
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of grinding flitits, is blbtAitu^ ftom ^ 

the lele of Wight Whe^ 

meltings the cempound ie tedhhioiUy known m * t 
and whfeU ; !^^ ai * ihett' 
brightne^^ind dij^hoei bf bolottf oi<i; obtained by 
Tariatioprand additlf^ alkeHeii and 

befbra the batch ii tra&Blhrfed to tl^ tndtihg-pots. 
The niakiog of theie pota is a matef Uft pdf t of the pto- 
cesa; uhleM bohstnicted of the best kind of dre^day, | 
they will hdiher beSr the intense heat of the furnace, { 
. nor the pressure 6f the eighteen huhdredweight df | 
molten glass which they severally contain: a large pot I 
will cost L.lb. The j^ts are dome-shaped, wlih a! 
lateral aperture; there are ten of them to a fhmace, ! 
eai^ one placed opposite an opening in the wall, through | 
irjiibh the workman takes put the melted material, 
:#|il^:irequires fl^ fifty to sixty hours of the intensest 
hS|t Wme it is fit for working. As fast as the articles 
are mafis they are conveyed away to the annealing oven; 
on leaving which after the cooling process, Which lasts 
from six to sixty hours, they are in most instances ready 
for sale. Before the repeal of the late vexatious Excise 
laws bn glass, manufacturers were exposed to a most 
irritating and injurious supervision: the wonder is, that 
they ever submitted to it. 

The tools used in glass-making are very few; two 
kinds of nippers (pucellas),* a pair of shears, an iron tube 
and rod (pontU), and a battledore-sbaped instrument. 
More depends on the tact and dexterity of the workman 
than on any thing blse ; he must have a quick eye and 
ready invention, as he has to deal irith an article which 
rapidly loses its pliant qualities, and becomes intractable, 
and which is imperfect jn appearance the more it is 
touched with tools. To describe the making of a wine- 
glass would convey a tolerable idea of the facts and 
circumstanccB. First, a ball of * metal’ is gathered at 
the end pf the blowing-tube, the workman blows it 
slightly, and rolls it, without separating it from the 
tube, rapidly backwards and forwards on an iron table 
(raarver), which gives it an elongated oval form. The 
free end is flattened by a touch of the battledore, and 
receives a small lump of hot glass, out of which the 
s^in is shaped with the nippers, while the workman 
rotates the article rapidly by means of the tube laid 
across the arms of his chair. Presently stem is 
finished, a small globe of metal is attached to its outer 
end, and by dint of further rotating and compression, is 
formed into the base or foot of the glass. The blowing- 
tube is then detached; the lower side of the foot is 
afilxcd temporarily to the pontil by which the article is 
presented to the fhrnace hole to be rewarmed and 
softened, and while in this state, the edge or rim of the 
cup of the glass is clipped round with the shears, and 
the article receives a final twist or '* flash’ from the 
hands of the workman, which produces the required 
form, making of a number of wine-glasses per- 
fectly alike in idl respects, and free from tool-marks, in- 
volves ti kisk of skill and dexterity on the part 
of the miiniptdatDr. 

Glastses of a gradually-tapering form, and ale-glasses, 
are ma^ of two pieces only : the simplest of aU artides 
' in the manufacture is a tumbler, but it needs a good 
quality of metal The ribs seen on light, cheap tum- 
blers are marks made by tlie rolling on the marver in 
first stage of their blowing. These are not taken 
Put, as is the case with better goods, neither are the 

%,1^§iemical retorts require peculiar manipulation to 
Wl# tbP neck from collapsing at the bend. They are 
and swu^^ about at the end of the blowing- 
lengthened gourd^ike form is nearly 
tl^ while yet soft, are made to bend 
over a bap the heck a 

with the bulb. The blowing of 


Isp^ lamp-shades of graei^o4ittae aad^^^^ chim- 
is also a nice proces^^W hiodhs it must 

t)6 tememb^i^, is genecii^ the same as tmlt described 
iint the wine-glass; and to one nninitiate%*iiie apparent 
ease with which the aoMraoy of form IS Obtained be- 
oohies perfectly tnarvefipus* The rbtmded prcjeetlug 
ribs^ modded BOmah pi^^ impSi^t So 

elegant ah appearance to glass vases, are produced by 
pressure. Ine metal ooUeoted at the end of the tube is 
pressed thto a mbuld ; aiid the Workman, by blowing into 
ft, forces the molten glass into the hollows of the mould;, 
while, by a precaution, the interior surface remains 
and^ even. The invention of this process was 
supposed to be alto^ther new; but late researches 
prove it to have been knovm to the Bomans. 

As Mr Peilatt observes^* The ductility of flint-glass 
is strikingly exhibited in the process of cane or tube- 
drawing, which is extremely simple, and depends so 
much upon tact and adroitness, that it is a matter of 
surprise how axi approximation to uniformity of size 
and bore can be attained. A solid ball being gathered 
on the end of the blower’s iron, if for hollow tube, is ex- 
panded by blowing ; but if for cane, blowing is not re- 
quisite : when partially cooled, it forms a nucleus for 
one or more other gatherings, until the requisite quan- 
tity be obtdned. Where flat bore tube is required for 
thermometers, the first bidl is flattened by ah iron or 
wood battledore on the marver prior to the subsequent 
gatherings; this insures a fiat bore, although the ex- 
terior of the tube is round. The ball is then elongated 
by swinging, and the farther end of it is chilled by 
dipping it into cold water. A workman, then, having 
prepared a disk of hot glass, called a ’*po8t,” places it 
vcrticcdly as near t^e ground as possible, to receive the 
ball from the chief workman, who ascends his chair, or. 
an elevation, so that the hot glass may by its gravity 
be dropped upon the post below, to which it adheres 
by partial welding. The chief workman then descends, 
and the drawing begins — each workman constantly re- 
ceding. from the other : at first the suspended glass 
between the two rods assumes (at a red heat) the form 
of a parabola; but as the tension proceeds, the work< 
men are continually rotating. Some parts are cooled 
by fanning with the hat of an attendant boy, to insure 
uniform elongation, till the cane or tube is drawn to. a 
length sometimes of from sixty to seventy feet : as the 
i metal cools, the tube ceases to rotate, and it assumos, 
by continued tension, nearly a straiglit line : except at 
the extreme ends, it is nearly of one uniform bore, dia- 
meter, and substance ; and whatever may be the dia- 
meter of the tube, the bore and substance will always 
bear an exact relative ratio to each other. Lastly, it is 
deposited on the wood round of a ladder, and requisite 
lengths are whetted off by the cold iron, or by a steel 
file.’ In the mode above described, the forty-feet tube 
for the Royal Society’s water barometer was made: it 
is erected in the ball of the sodety at Somerset House, 
and is, we believe, the only initrument of the kind in 
Europe. 

Canes of various colomi^, when thus drawn, are used 
in the prodiictibn of what is called * filigree glass;’ a 
branch of manufacture in which the Venetians excelled, 
and which of late years has been successfully prose- 
cuted in Bohemia and Franbe. In making a vase of 
this sort, different boloured chhes of the required length 
are selected, and placed upright round the inner sur- 
foce of a mould resembHng a 'flower-pot. A lump of 
metal gathered on the end of the rod is then pressed 
into the xnpuld, and flie heat ia such that the surround- 
ing canes adhm flrmSy to it ^ T^^ when reheated, 
may be drawn out into any form ^th longitudinal 
coloured Btrij^l, may be made to assume 

a spimi dire^n by hiding an end of the article firmly 
with one hand, #nifo ; th^ other gives A twist to the 
right or left. With a^dight change fo the preUmin 


V It iv^iirieui and itansfomiatloa of foreign 

nam|s nM^plenrahta and of the British work- 


process, hollow artideB, vases and gohlefo, may he ob- 
tained ; and many {deaslng efl^ts br^ht Cut by appa- 
renily simple means. Tim > vitro di irino^’ a^^^ termed, 
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afibrd* » reoilurk»l»lA iiiitan^ Taw ihit make 
TKreMntB a kiHlUii&t 4^ lozeiigpahape^^^i^^ 

internally liil exteroH^y » by a cate or 
<nip whom 6^1111 are 

whose twlit ft cases 

no^ crossing each othet aii^ ; by ; fewarming, collapsed 
ftib^er, en^pping enamel crossed 

aeciftn uniform int^or fti^buhbles ; and the two cases, 
now become oim, M into the bowl of a 

wihe^glfts or any other Vbiiel^ It appears almost 
incredible that beantifui eSftts should be produced by 

The Ven^m is formed of a number of waste 
pieces of flUgree packed inside a pocket of transparent 
glass/ which* when ^softened, collapses upon the con- 
tents, and becbhies one entire mass. * Mille fiori,* or star- 
work, also of Venetian origin, is somewhat similar. A 
double hemisphere of white glass is prepared, forming 
but a single piece, yet with a space between the upper 
and lower cases. Through a small opening in the 
centre of the upper one numerous pieces of coloured 
glass, of different shapes and sizes, are introduced, and 
sometimes arranged in a regular pattern, or as a group 
of flowers. This is afterwards reheated ; and the con- 
tained air being sucked out, the two walls como to- 
gether, and flx the intervening deposit, and the whole 
mass may then be fashioned to any required shape. 
As tazzas and paper-weights, such articles may now be 
met with in tlie shops of glass-dealers and stationers; 
their appearance is very attractive, and no trouble is 
required to keep them clean. It will be easy to under- 
I stand that by analogous processes cameos, inscriptions, 
antiquarian relics, &o. may be incrusted with glass, 
and thereby imperishably preserved. The first stone 
of the new Waterloo Barracks in tlie Tower, laid by the 
Duke of Wellin^n in 1845, was. coated in this way. 
Such a preparation fully justifies the expression, *inore 
lasting than brass.* 

The ‘beautiful semi-opalescent, yellowish-green co- 
lour,* so much admired in scent-bottles, handles for 
doors, drawer-knobs, &c. is produced by the admixture 
I of oxide of uranium and copper to the raw material 
before melting. Tlie ever-alternating appearance— now 
yellow, then green — which it premuts is caused by 
differences of reflection, according to variations in the 
thickness of the glass. 

A frosted surface is obtained by suddenly dipping 
the heated ball at the end of the blowing-tube into cold 
water. The submersion, as the author explains, * pro- 
duces crystalline convex fractures, with a polished 
extorio^ like Derbyshire spar; but the concave inter- 
vening fissures are caused, first by chilling, and then 
reheating at the furnace, and simultaneously expanding 
the reheated ball of glass by blowing; thus separating 
the crystalsifrom eadi other, and leaving olien fissures 
between, which is done preparatory to forming vases or 
ornaments. Although frosted glass appears covered 
with fractures, it is perfoofly sonorous.’ 

^Several results which tne Venetians perfected by 
patient manipulation, me effected by our glass-workers 
by compression in moulds: among these is a lozenge or 
diamond surface. Eormmly each angulated section was 
pinched into form whilei soft; now the whole tessel is 
diamonded at once. The drops, and studs which glit- 
ter so beautffully on lamps and ebaudeliers are, how- 
ever, produced singly, being .pinched one at a time in 
a brass compreuer oohtrivedftn the same principle as a 
bullet-mould. 

Glass^ehgraving, as it is termed, is effected by an in- 
genious process t $ die or cast, made of porous material, 
bearing the d^oe, coat-Qf^anns, in relief, is fitted 
into the side of a mould in which the engraved article 
is to be frsldoned. On removing the latter, the die 
adheres to and is amiealed wijlh % being subse- 
quently SoaJcM in watft, the.^ teom^^ way, leaving a 
sharp, and. diltinc^ and intaglio. 

There ai^ Other dmdodtfts of khuii-makiDg whic]i the 
work imdar cimsjderaifon leaves altogether unnoticed, 


or dismisses with an kicidentai allusion. Malleable 
glass, for instance, a new preparation of which has 
I lately been discovered by Schbenbein. Strictly speak- 
I ing, however, we can scarcely call it glass, seeing, that 
it is composed of the pulp of common paper transformed 
by a process for which no more intelligible term has 
yet b^ found than catalytic. This substance is ren- 
I dered waterproof; and being then perfectly transparent, 
is manufactured into window-panes, vases, bottles, frc. 
which bear a rfall without breaking. Then there is the 
ribbed glass used for skylights and windows, which, 
though it admits light effectually, conceals the interior 
of an apartment from inquisitive eyes outside. W atch- 
glasses, too, which are blown in globes, and then cut out 
one by one, might have afforded another illustration of 
the adaptation of means to ends. The glass-works of 
Bohemia would furnish many additional examples : in 
most respects the manufactures of that country are 
unrivaUe4. v^ Perliaps the beauty of form which so many 
of th6q|3iltibit is to be accounted for by the fact, 
that tl^EBemian workman blows nearly every article 
inside a wOoden mould, not trusting, as the English 
operator, to a practised eye and dexterous hand, it is 
to Bohemia that we arc indebted for hyalite, a species 
of black glass as yet but little known, hut which, owing 
to its qu^ity of resisting boiling liquids, is coming into 
use for teapots, coffee-cups, &e. Mr I’ellatt instances a 
glass vase by a Bohemian artist which rivals the famous 
Portland Vase. The subject, Lo Brun’s picture of the 
defeat of tlie Persians at Arhela, is most elaborate, and 
worked out with consummate skill. 

Mr Layard, in his valuable work on Nineveh, has 
shown that the Assyrians were acquainted with glass. 
This fact will tend to diminish the surprise not uufre- 
quently expressed as to the proofs of glass having been 
manufactured in Egypt prior to the exodus of the 
Israelites. Assyria gives us a higlier antiquity than 
Egypt ; whether we shall ever get farther back with 
curiosities of glass-making remains to be jproved. 

Many rare and interesting specimens of ancient glass 
are preserved in the British Museum, where they may 
he inspected by the curious. They prove what has been 
often advanced, that mental progress is wave-like, at 
times rising to a commanding elevation, and then de- 
scending to a deep subsidence. It is hot more than 
three hundred years ago that the first glass-houses were 
erected in England; much has been achieved in the 
intervening period. In what constitutes really pood 
glass our manufacturers are said to be pre-eminent ; 
and now that invention and enterprise are freed from 
the Excise incubus, we look, ere long, for further curio- 
sities of glass-making. 

THE FESTIVAL OF THE PROPHET. 

One of the most remarkable and characteristic sights to 
be seen in Cairo is the Festival of the Prophet, held in 
commemoration both of the birth and the death of Mo- 
hammed. It takes place in the beginning of the third 
month of the Muslem calendar, and moves gradually 
therefore all round our year. In 1847, it occurred in Feb- 
ruary during my winter’s residence in the City of Victory ; 
and though I had seen zikra, or dervish prayer-s, performed 
before, I was much struck with the soen^ that presented 
themselves throughout the Festival. 

The place chosen for its celebration is the south-west 
comer of what may be called the Esbekiyeh Gardens— 
formerly a vast open space, alternately a lake and^ a 
morass, now drained, encircled by a moat and a splendid 
drive, and planted with all Boris of trees. On nearly 
I every side rows of palace, hotels, and other buildings 
overlook it... In the: alleys are numerous coffee-sheds, 
frequented eyeiy evening principally by the Frank popu- 
lation, who e^ftl^their ters^ of the Parisian fashions ^ 
in sight ifhere Kleber fell by the hand of ap 

, assassin. . 


On the third xiighi: of ^0 liOn^ 
their camp and oomtdon<:^'i|^’p 0 ^ora^ 
tinue until the;';twelil& U 

reinarkabi^,ip be wiine^ of bhe or 

buffoons, whom ; i^e idle orb^l is ainutod* A Uttle 

old blach woman semed the most popdlir of these. She 
carried about edth her a hn wiap^ up in many^ 
oolbiaed with whieh m thiongh a rariety of 
nmncetm^f contl^ one might Judge 

by the thdy not at all pleasing to a 

Kuropean eye. A yety raw Englishman from She^eard’s 
Hotel, with whom 1 walked out one day, muttered some- 
thing about tho propriety of giving her in charge ! 

A little after sunset ou the third or fourth night 1 went 
With a jparty to Me What was to be seen. As soon as we 
epte^ the JSIsh^y^^ we heard a confused 

hum of htimah voices coming from the camp, ahd saw, 
flashing through and over the. summits of the Vees nume- 
rous clusters of bright lights. On reaching the western 
avenue, the first object that presented itself was the Aaytm, 
or row of four tall masts kept steady by numerous long 
ropes stretching from their summits to *a great distance 
on both sides. These were covered with lamps disposed 
in ornimiental cider, each cluster being hung up by some 
pious person in honour of the Prophet, as in Homan Ca- 
tholic countries tapers are burned in honour of saints. As 
we drew near, a burst of musical instruments to our right 
announced the approach of a body of dervishes from 
BouIm. They came hurrying with torches and strings of 
lamps hung ^upon poles through the city-gates, and pro- 
ceeded to occupy their tent, not far distant from the 
kayim. 

There were two long rows of tents, some very large, and 
all open to; the public gaze, stretching on either side of 
the road. Some were very brilliantly adorned with 
wooden chandeliers ; in others a circle of dervishes went 
through their devbtions in the dim light of one or two oil 
lamps. The xhoil i^tttactive were at the southern extre- 
mity, near tlm^^^uo of ^eik Bakri. It is difficult to 
convey an imprmon of the feelings produced by a walk 
through this es^traordinaiy camp. The veiy Aict of the 
ceremonies being performed by night, is calculated to fill 
the mind with a kind of awe ; not at all likely to be 
diminished by the knowledge that if fanaticism exists 
anywhere in Egyjit, it must be concentrated upon that 
spot. The rows of. black tents, the gleams of light here, 
the sombre ^adbws there, the streams of people movihg 
to and fro, the heavy masses of foliage, the dim tapering 
minarets of neighbouring mosquM, the drumming and 
shouting of distant or processions of dervishes, 

but, above all, the iinearthly sounds proceeding from the 
performers i^mselybs, nH unite to stimulate cariosity 
and kindle the ixnagin 

Lot us pau^ before .one of the principal tents aboiit 
the centre of ; the rmhi-hand row. It is spacious/ but 
sparingly lighted^ \ A ,iiuxiiber of men in ordinaiy oos- 
tume sit in a circle, Whilst a respectahle-lookihig indi- 
yidiial stands in thel oimtre He begins to chant in a. 
row: mefwured tone the praises of God ; and the dervishes 
luting listened a few moments in silence, become acted 
, upcm et length by the commencement of an extraordinaiy 

S nent. In the fini plac^ they turn their heads 
and round v^ slowly, repeating the first syllable 
of God as they look to the right, and ^ 
^uible as they look to the left^^ Al— -l^ i * ^7 
more ea^r, they mw 
more imnaiidgii ||^fj ^ every head rolls with fi^ht- 
ful Wbpi<H^*^priQhgth all start to their . feet ; ah^, 
still r^eamppl from right to leH, 

and left tb: Afirith k Their faces 

show sighs w even of delirium. 

Sbme of ihem drop bff t^^ turbans, and frantically 


shake their shaTeh cr6Wn%4heiiir;^es 
^eir mouths foafiring, h^^ 

sibnally amen fell domi jik; a fit, but his plg^Wes iffime- 
f^ately supplied | and went this eicmetdhuuy 
«~the motion now haviiig becoeae a forWiWd Inclination, 
fillring which the word * Allah ’ wee pronounced ^^a^ one 
jelk, as if it had been pumped np'fVom^^t^^ 
of ^ stomach. It is Impottlble to deserroo the e^ 
Ordinety sound produced by thirty or forty men keeping 
eiaet tune. 1 can only compare it to the growl of 'ro 
enonnoiis wild animal. 

T had not patience to wait from the beginning to the 
endv of a zikr, as these performances are Called | but I 
saW' them during my walks in all their Taripiis stages. 


saw tnem during my walks m all tneir vanpus stages. 

I Towards the en^ the ranks seemed often thiiiiied, espe- 
cially late at night ; and the pexformem, pale, and run- 
ning with perspuration, seexhed scarcely able to prevent 
I their knees fTom giving way, though still gasping out, 
however, in accents that had ho resemblance to anything 
human, the name of God. 

On one occasion 1 saw a woman come forward from 
among the crowd, and without seeming to attract any 
notice, stand behind the dervishes, and porforifi a grave 
and solemn dance. Occasionally she uttered a snatch of 
some song; not the same as that sung by the leader of 
I tho zikr, but. to the same air, and harmonising well with 
the scene. It may be worth while to mention, as my 
experience is opposed to the opinion of most travellers, 
that 1 have more than once seen women pray in Egypt, 
with all tho formalities of prostration and genuflection. 
They seem to prefer doing so, when' alone, on the banks 
I of the Nile, on the seawore, or near some well. This 
I accounts for their being seldom scon. A large class of 
Mohammedans consider that women have no business to 
I pray. 

The principal scat of the camp was at the southern' 
extreme of the left-hand line. It was fitted up very 
handsomely with carpets and cushions, and brilliantly 
lighted up. All the dervishes in it were respectably 
dressed, and wore turbans, green and white, whereas else- 
where there was alwa^ a large mixture of tarbooshes and 
gray-pointed caps. Ibe penormanoes, however, were in 
all respects the same, except that, perhaps from greater 
practice or greater moderation, the excitement seemed 
never carried to so high a pitch hs in some of the other 
tents. After every or Bitting, coffee and pipes 

were handed round. . . 

From the camp we proceeded one night into the ba- 
zaars in the neighbourhood of the mosque of Sheik 
Bakri, which we found to be all lighted up, and crowded 
with people. The shops ^ were open, and full of wares, 
especially cakes, and dried fruits, and sweetmeats of all 
kinds. Of course every coflee-house was crowded, and 
many extempore places of refreshment had sprung up. , 
In one migl^t be heard a stoiy-teUer, in another a singer ; 
sometimes men, disguised as women, perfoftned dances I 
suited to . Eastern tastes. There seemed a good deal of 
merrimexit going forward ; and the men who came with 
grave faces and knitted bnms from witnessing the per- 
formance of a zikr, were soon grinning like trie ov«r- 
grown children. To a very late hour of the night the 
illumination and throng cmitinued in this quarter ; and 
in all the principal streets proroBsions of dervishes occa- 
sionally passed, moving slowly alfing with great noise of 
drums and great flashing of lighi^ and cries and shouts, 
and every sign of joy and excitefiieDt. 

The most remarkable sight to be witnessed during the 
Festival of the Prophet iB,b^thpii|,t doubt, what is called 
the or ceremony of ttaihpli^. It takes place by 
day, and attracts an ixninense ooncoume of people. ; The 
doseh is one of those nuperpUB customs peculiar to 
Egypt, or rather, to Gairb, whicb have be^ engrafted op 
the genuine Hpl^nkedan practices. Whether they 
are of modem^gp^tlf, or relics of some preTipus super- 
Btltipn, is di4<nilt ^ /determine. The peteiupny 1 allude 
to is, bn a smeller sbsii&v not unlike^in character to the 
progress of the car , of : ^ a 

certain number of flimatics lying down li 
closely j^ked, side by side, so as to forin ja path, along 


which a heaiT i^psenentipip llhd M upon 

Theoph^ has bjM expT^^ that 
submit to :ihi9 ;tiial are net-|i#)Ur|^. Hw Axabs, how- 
ever, do not ev^ ^fess this : S^j nterely^y that such 
as aro jpare escape, whilet, such , !t^^ . i#© may be 

kUled. I have he^ of^ seyeinl^ J^^ of death 
msuing; whiUf^ on very selectable 

authority has assured he knew a hoy who, for a 

few piost^, would; ^poi^ hdm^lf to be trodden upon 
three times in suoeessioh on the same day. ‘ 

Them are, in fhet^ three at which this sijght may 
be seen, between the Mosque of the Hasanain, from 
which the ^heik Bakri, or rather his substitute, tikes 
his departure, and the housi of that important personage, 
situated at the south-east comer of the Esbekiyeh ; but 
at the first two only ^irty or forty people lie down, 
whilst at the third sometimes seVeral hundred come for- 
ward to txy their luck. Determined to see as much as 1 
could, I went to the ground early, before the great crowd 
had collected, and kept hanging about what appeared to 
be the centre-point for a very considerable time. The 
weather was most unfavourable. Violent gusts of wind 
raised immense clouds of dust, that darkened the skies 
for a time, and then swept away to hang like a threaten- 
ing vapour over the city. The rich green acacias were 
in a perpetual state of agitation, tossing and waving their 
boughs, and filling the air with a mournful moaning 
sound. And yet the place where wc stood, protected by 
a lofby wall, was at times unpleasantly hot. Our eyes 
soon became sore, our mouths full of dust, and our throats 
parched. Several times it suggested itself that a bowl of 
sherbet and a shisheh might afford a fair compensation 
for the loss of the spectacle ; but we stood to our ground, 
and at length had the pleasure of discovering, i)y the 
movements and growing excitement of the multitude, 
that the important moment was arriving. 

After about ten minutes of unusual animation, several 
men bearing flags, and others armed with nabooiest came 
to clear a narrow alley through the crowd, in the front 
line of which I was fortunate enough to got. Immediately 
succeeding those couriers of the sheik came, two and two, 
those hehmd leaning on the shoulders of those before — a 
long column of yc^ung dervishes, worked up into a most 
repulsive state of excitement. They appeared to be per- 
fectly intoxicated, arid I have no doubt were so — the result 
being produced in some cases by AosAtsA, or hemp-seed, 
in others by religious enthusiasm. Most of them wore 
pointed gray caps, a few tarbooshes, none turbans. The 
column passed me, swaying like one man from side to side, 
and uttering in a deep gasping tone the word * Allah ! ’ 
The lane formed through the centre of the crowd curved 
slightly, so that 1 could not see either end; and I was un- 
able to count the number of dervishes that lay down. 
They were calculated at above two hundred. Auer they 
had been pacing me rapidly for some time they stopped, 
and without' more ado threw themselves flat on their 
faces side by side. 1 leaned forward, but could not 
see any termination to this human pavement. Several 
persons, evidently acting in an ofiicial capacity, now 
began running to and fro, arranging a shoulder here, an 
arm there, a leg farther on; examining that no spaces 
were left between the sides of those unhappy men, who 
all the while kept up a kind of convulsive twitching 
motion through their bodies, and shook their heads 
violently from side to side as they muttered in voices 
choked with dust the name of God, and invoked his help 
to assist thm in the trial thej were about to undergo for 
his sake. irroVellinff there Upon the ground, in the sight 


his sake, grovelling there Upon the ground, in the sight 
of assenibled thousands I Ibe spectators seemed to inte- 
rest themcKdves very much in au the arrangements; and 
I noticed that, obeying an impulse of humanity, one of 
them snatchedi Up a child not more than ten or eleven 
years old, who had boldly lain down io go throusd^ the 
ordeal, imd f(ttoed him to make way for a lad of about 
fifteen. • The (il|ht of these piepa|ationB produced a 
riokoniUg for the 

ceremony to tans place. * My ttMp^se lengthened the 
time; for it was m; not fo^ after the ^a^e- 


ment had beeii formed that a bu«z« a shout arose, fol- 
lowed by a dead silence, and then by an eager movement 
and forward pressure of iho crowd, causing me nearly to 
lose my footing. What obcuned was the work of an instant. 
A man on a powexfhl home, preceded, supported, and 
followed by about a dooen attendants, moved with a quick 
lively walk over the bodies of the prostrate dervishes. 
My whole attention was attracted to the feet of the horse, 
which i distinetly saw to be shod with a flat plate of iron, 
as is usually the oase in Egypt. Every one of the victinis 
received the heavy tread somewhere near the small of 
the back; and I noticed one lad especially who writhed 
under it like a worm. 1 never saw anything more dis- 
gusting and painful than the sight that succeeded. No 
sooner had the representative of the sheik passed byf 
than the friends and relations of the dervishes snatched 
them up, surrounded them, and endeavoured to make it 
appear Urat they were not hurt. * Declare the unity of 
God 1 ’ whispered they in their earn ; and some of the poor 
wretches, ^lliWigh half insensible, murmured with their 
bleedinlMK ' Wahcdl* Many of them, however, were 
in an unffip^ised swoon, and lay senseless and ghastly ; 
others responded with groans. Their general appearance 
was that of drunken men taken up from under the wheels 
of a carriage. In several instances the sufferers seemed to 
have fallen into fits resembling epilepsy; and one giant 
Arab attracted considerable attention by the violence of 
his struggles. 1 did not see a single man get up and 
walk away as if unhurt ; but there is no doubt that a 
great deal of the exhaustion I witnessed arose from 
mental and bodily excitement. The tread of the horse, 
however, mu»t have inflicted injuiy in many cases. I was 
told that two or three of the men died, but it was impos- 
sible to ascertain whether this was true or false. 

A tremendous blast of wind, rising almost Into a h^ri- 
cane, swept over the Esbekiyeh as this painfhl scene con? 
eluded, and concealed every object except those near at 
hand in a dense cloud of dust. We hastened to take 
shelter in a coffee-shed, where, over a shisheh ora chibouk, 
we discussed the events of the day. I am disposed io ad- 
here to tho opinion to which we then unanimously came, 
that there was little of hypocrisy in any of the actors in 
the extraordinary ceremony we had witnessed. All, or 
nearly all, seemed impressed with the deep importance of 
what they were doing; and both those who suffered-^ 
though some had prepared themselves with hashish — and 
those who officiated as assistants, from the burly repre- 
sentative of Sheik Bakri, to the meanest runner, I have 
no doubt believed they were concurring in a very meri- 
torious action. That attempts seemed made to conceal 
any accidents, and to represent the result of the ordeal as 
more satisfactory than it really was, proves nothing but 
that men are anxious for the good reputation of their 
friends. 1 have heard some pe<mle maintain that there 
must be juggling in tho whole amir ; but I as distinctly 
saw the hoofs of the horse tread upon the yielding forms 
of the dervishes, as I see tho pen trace these words on 
the paper before me. 

During the succeeding night the zikrs were performed 
with unusual animation and vigour, and the ash&rahs 
perambulated the streets more frequently and with 
greater noise. Until veiy near dawn, the lights of the camp 
twinkled through the trees, and the measured grunting 
of the dervishes might be heard at a vast distance. At 
length, however, all relapsed into npose; and when 1 walk- 
ed out, late on the afternoon of the following day, scarcely 
any trace of the tents or the kayim cUiild b^ seen. I passed 
the spot on my way to the house of an Englishman who 
lived in a garden quite in the Turkish quarter. He hud 


of hippopotamus’ hide, over the j^strate form of his cbok, 
who roam for mercy. Being aveipse to ^is mode of deal- 
ing with natives,! mterfbred^ and discovered that Master 
Mohammed was a deryish, and had taken it into his 
head to lie down in the ddseh. The consequence was, 
that he could" icakiSily walk, and had only just lurrived 
limping, wl^ back' bent, when 1 came expecting my dinr 
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ner. A few pipes semd va to pass the time nhilst he 
repaired his tieglige&ee,wad we enjoyed the fried 3i3i,d&d 
cutlets with tomata sauce, pexhaps much mote keenly Iht 
the delay. 

THE ITALIAN OPEEA. 

Ik the age of Elizabeth, the English drama seemed to 
start into mature existenoe rather by creation than by 
the process of slow and gradual growth. Banished 
daring the dvil wars, and corrupted by the Bestoration, 
and even by the Congreres and Wycherlys of a genera- 
tion later, it regained much of its i^uliar national Tigonr 
during the reign of the comic writers of the eighteenth 
century. Never was tlie theatre a more essentially 
national amusement than in the age when Goldsmith, 
Sheridan, and the two Colmans wrote for the stage; 
when Pritchard, Garrick, and Siddons trod the hoards 
of .Drury Lane or Covent Garden; and Macklin and 
Foote, treading in the paths of Cibber, united the parts 
of author, actor, and diner-out of the first lustre. 

The French revolutionary wars, and the rise of a new 
poetical and romantic literature, deprived the stage of 
its pabulum. None of the great writers aud poets of 
the Scott-Byron era were really successful on the stage. 
The actors a generation ago were as good as ever. The 
grins of Mathews, Liston, Dowton, and Muoden were 
as broad as those of Quick, Snett, and Parsons had been, 
but new dramatic writers wore wanting. The great 
I tlicatres kept playing the comedies of the old stock after 
they had coasM to hold the mirror up to the manners 
I of the town, and after two-thirds of the allusions had 
ceased to tell; and instead of ordinal pieces, the grand 
resource wal the translation of French plays. The 
consequence was, that as soon as London came to have 
I a permanent French theatre, the rich and fashionable 
I ceased to frequent Drury Lane and Covent Garden; 
and in this they were imitated by that portion of tho 
middle class that apes the aristocracy. Hence the jargon 
about tho decUm of the national drama. The drama in 
Great Britain has declined because it has ceased to be 
national, and because nine-tenths of the so-called 
national dramatists are translators from the French; 
fur who that has ever seen *La Heine de Seize Ans’ 
could endure to have the sparkling wit of Bayard de- 
canted into the vapid * Youthful Queen?’ One might as 
well expect to enjoy champagne served from pewter 
quart pots. Last year the English actors petitioned tlic 
legislature to be allowed jirotcction against foreign com- 
petition; but they would have acted with greater wis- 
dom had they petitioned Dickens and Tliackcray to 
send their comedies to the Hay Market instead of 
Bouverie Street. 

But the great cause of the swamping of the English 
drama, is the tide of music which has set in from the 
continent with such irresistible force. The natural 
philosopher may like it or dislike it, but it is far too 
remarkable a sign of the times to be left unnoticed by 
the student of living manners. Let us hope that a 
prejudice against music which exists in the minds of 
many men pf the highest attainments in science and 
literature, is gradually giving way to the sentiment 
that the science of sweet sounds is as essential a port 
of civilisation as the vivification of form and colours 
b;^ sculpture and painting, and that the perfection of 
civilisation is neither in science alone— in commerce 
alone— nor in the purely imitative arts— but in the 
concurrence of all. How catholic is the Spirit of a 
Vuseli as compared with that of many of our greatest 
thinkers ! * I know^* said he, * that the pro- j 
ducMons of Mozart and Beethoven are of the highest { 
excellence, becMnie the best judges say so; but to me | 
they give n ylp se pleasure than a finely fore-ihorten^ 
limb of ^ unpractised eye/ 

But. th^ftWW was any period of drUisatien in 
which aE |i|||urts flourished simultaiieou^y, and there i 
probably nmr will be* In the perception of the grace- 
id in Ibrm, nothing haa equalled the age of Peri^ in 


painting, or the Tivifieation of odour, there ia the rise 
of the art in the fifteenth century, and a dreadAil falling 
off after the oottclusion of the aeventeenth, for Tander- 
heyden, the last of the Dutch school, died in 171S, and 
Carlo Maratti, the last of the eminent painters Italy, 
in 1714. Music la the only one of the fine arts in which 
the present can be colled a really luminous period ; and 
it requlrea no groat power of divination to foreseo that 
when the present cycle of musical production is com- 
pleted, the names of Eossini, Meyerbeer, and others, 
will be enshrined as classics by a generation as remote 
from them as we are from the great Italian and Flemish 
painters of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

With the fact of London being the only capital in 
Europe that ever had at the same time two first-dass 
Italian Operas, it can no longer he said that we are 
not a musical people. Mere fashion will not account 
for this: it is not to be denied' that a dedded taste for 
highest-dais music has descended rapidly to all branches 
of the middle ranks ; and we therefore imagine that a 
more familiar acquaintance with the management of 
Italian theatres, both Cisalpine and Transalpine, and 
the manners and customs of tho profession, wiU not 
prove unacceptable. 

Tho musical capitals of Italy are Naples and Milan. 
All the talent of the south converges to the former city ; 
that of the north to the latter. Here arc the great con- 
aervatoriest as they are called, where tiie young musical 
idea is taught how to shoot ; and here are the largest 
and best-appointed theatres; but both in instructiou 
and stage appliances Naples takes the precedence of 
Milan. The theatre of San Carlo in the former dty is 
larger than that of La Scala in the latter, and the con- 
servatory of Naples has a higher reputation than that 
of Milan ; tho late director having been Zingarolli, and * 
the present being Mercadante, the most scientific of all 
the modern Italian composers. But any one from the 
north of the Alps would wonder how the science of 
sweet sounds could be learned in -such a place. lie 
might think it ratlier the hell of Dante’s * Divine 
Comedy for while lie is almost inclined to smile at tlic 
groaning of a violoncello, which the small legs of a tyro 
can scarcely compass, a violin at liis right ear jars pain- 
fully on the nerves, of which he is no sooner sensibh^ 
than a wind-instrument, which the performer has 
scarcely strength sufficient to sound, strikes so dis- 
agreeably on tho other tympanum, that he thinks of 
Tasso’s * Rauco suon della Tartarea tromba.’ < 

Most of these youths belong to the humbler classes 
of society, but strange fortunes and misfortunes often 
bring upon .the Italian stage both male and female 
singers who have never passed through a conservatory. 
For instance, a young man of ancient and noble family, 
passing rich with an appanage of forty pounds a year, has 
cultivated music as an amateur; his voice and 8t>le have 
been admired ; his small patrimony is still further re- 
duced by the gaming-table ; or, discontented with vege- I 
taring in a small provincial capital, he covets the easily 
gained wealth of the Operas m London or Paris, He 
changes his name. His musical education is complete, | 
for he has done little else but sing ill his mornings I 
these dozen years ; a few months’ practice in the pro- 
vincial theatres acquaint him with the routine of stage 
business; and in a few years he makes an income in 
Paris or London quadruple that of the richest of Ids 
relations. This produces the mostcurious contrasts in 
the families of Italian siajgers residing in London. A 
tenor or boss is perhaps a man of exquisitely-polished 
manners, whose relations one may have seen in the best 
society of Italy; while the beantifhl and mw acom- 
plished prima dama^ who has passed through the coit- 
servatory, has for a protector some brother or unde 
firom a vulage of the Abruzzi or Bergamese, with sun- 
burnt features, huge brown hands, and an iucompro- 
hensible patois. 

Musical education is frequently carried on in towns 
where thero are no conservatbries, on tho speculation 
of a music-master, who receives a moiety of a young 
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li^igQr^t ^ofiis for a twba of yd^ syttm wbfeh 
^ gives ^ to some aioiisiog laiiultfjr ptipil, 

If fitgtiiy siiccessM 0 utiisBy |ei!!l restive 

long bemre the ex^ation the 

contraot advan- 

tageous to bot^ parties^ for these undertalsers of musical 
education are generslly ih ielatloa the conductors 
of theatrical agen<^f tiir^h 
are made in the earlier fhltfe hf the career of an artist. 

Singers very .rat^ be^ with the larger theatres of 
Italy, but genemBy witit those of the third or fourth 
class. In the first rahk m Naples and Milan, wbidi 
have good singers all the year round. In the second 
are the Fenice of Venice, uie Pergola of Florence, tnd 
several others, which shine in their full lustre only 
during the carnival. ^ the third rank are those towns 
that have their good' Opera singers not during the 
carnival,' but in spring and autumn. The fourth 
class may be considered to be those that have their 
Opera season in summer, or a carnival season of inferior 
singers. At these last-mentioned places may be heard 
the same singers who in after-times become famous. 
In the little town of Cremona, in the year 1835, the 
writer of this* article saw the early campaign of Marini, 
then unknown to fkme, and now the excellent first bass 
at the Queen's Theatre^for London and Paris, or lat- 
terly St Petersburg, absorb the prime of a singer's vocal 
powers; the best performers on the Italian stage being 
either those whose reputation is not quite in full bloom, 
or who have been superseded as favourites in France 
and England by younger and more vigorous powers. 
The consequence is, that while in London freshness and 
strength of voice are combined with dramatic expe- 
rience in the same individual, on the Italian stage they 
are in union with a merely peninsufar reputation ; or if ' 
there be a European name and artistic experience, they 
are conjoined with ah organ somewhat the worse for the 
wear. But these old singers, although giving less plea- 
sure to the Italian public, contribute by their style of 
performance to model the rising generation, and to keep 
up the native school of the lyric drama, in which even 
the Germans, with their more profound musical science, 
are decidedly inferior to the Italians. 

Thus owing to the demand for young singers in the 
theatres of the north, the tasting of wine and tea is 
not better understood at the Docks of London than the 
touting of singers of rising talent in Italy. The 
tasters know by a singer's countenance, before he opens 
his moutli, whether he be a bass or a tenor, and on 
hearing him, can not only tell exactly what are his 
voice and style, but what they are likely to become. 
These tasters are always a sore annoyance to a manapr 
in possession of a singer engaged under a remunerating 
contract ; and the manceuvres and counter-man^iiuvres 
between them are like the intrigues of politics and law. 
Tiie greatest manager of modern times was a certain 
Signor Barbiga, who, during all the prime of Rossini's 
genius, was^the Impressario, or undertaker of the prin- 
cipal theatKa of Italy, and had iii fact a sort of musical 
monopoly of the Italian capitals. One evening, seeing 
tlirough the hole of the curtain a person whom he 
knew to be a taster for the Opera of Paris, and dread- 
ing that he might have some design upon bis prima 
donna, he waited until the grand scena of the lady was 
ended, and stationing himself at the side -scene, de- 
clared yrith enthusiasm that she had covered the Italian 
lyric drama' with ^lory. The poor prima donna, in im 
efiUsion of tears, could scarcely express her gratitude; 
and the warm-hearted manager, finding her in the 
melting mo^ mx^uoed a contract for three mm years, 
with a smaU^^ m salary, which was at once -signed : 
but a new tight broke in upon her on receiving next 
momihgi and just in time to be too late, a letter torn 
the Paris ag^t» 4>f%riiag her a con^derably higher sum. 
Once signed, thte mtmets^ 1 ^ usibUy so binding that 
there can be ho mktak^t^e only releasing drenm- 
stances, such as the:>b the theatre, being 

especially mentioned. * 


An Italian opera cossets of two acts the first 
always longeir than the second, ' Otello has three acts ; 

* L'inganno Felice ' only one ; but these are rare eixep- 
tions. The singers absolutely indispensaide to evei^ Ita- 
lian Opera are a prima donna with a soprano 
soprano voice, a tenor, and a first bass. Nearly all 
the interim male parts are written for bass or bary-tone/* 
singers; Toicee of this description being much more 
abundant than tenors. In many operas principal parte 
are written for a bary-tone; and a very few, such as 
Tamredi in * Tancredi,' and Anaee ia * Semiramide;’ 
are written for a contralto (a female voice with low 
notes), as there are many good soprano voices for one 
contralto. All the hufib, or comic parts, are written fot 
basses or bary-tones of small compass, and are a sort 
of refuge for those middle-aged and. elderly basses who, 
having no longer sustaining power and tenderness, 
make up for the loss of their voices by comic acting. 
This remark is of course not applicable to England, 
where ftjjjj ife parts are filled by singers still in their 

the distribution of compass is very much 
etermined^lh new operas by the accidental capacity 
of the company fur which the composer writes; all the 
efiective notes of a singer being brought out with a 
view to the first success of the opera, which is the grand 
point. 

After the distribution of parts, the composer tries over 
all the solo and concerted pieces with the singers nt the 
pianoforte, and alters and amends according as his judg- 
ment directs. Meanwhile the chorus has been practis- 
ing ; and it is not until both singers and chorus are well 
drilled at the pianoforte that the first insieme^ or general 
rehearsal with the orchestra, takes place. An ordiestru 
very soon gets its part; and the stage rehearsals in a 
good company arc more for the sake of the groupings 
of the chorus, and the stage effect, than for any mate- 
rial advancement of the purely musical business. 

The first night of representation is one of agonizing 
suspense to both manager and music-director. The 
singers have all eaten a very light and early dinner, 
and having been fasting fbr several hours, are in prime 
vocal condition, which they aid by a few anchovies or a 
glass of wine ; and the composer having taken his place 
in the orchestra to direct the music himself, the opera 
begins. In Naples the royal family usually attend a 
first performance ; and according to etiquette no one can 
applaud until the king sets the example from his box. 
If an opera, therefore, please at first hearing, as was the 
case with many of those of Donizelli, which came out 
mostly at Naples, the impatience for the signal from 
the royal box becomes feverish ; and when this comes 
at last, the result is like an ice-pent torrent let loose. 
There is scarcely such a thing as damning an opera on 
the first night Any glaring impropriety in the dra- 
matic part of the arrangements is unceremoniously 
hissed ; but final judgment on the music is never passed 
at once, as an opera does not make the instanta- 
neous impression of the spoken drama, and its beau- 
ties do not always lie on the surface. For instance, 

* Norma,' now the most popular of Bellini’s operas, was 
coldly received on its first production ; but as the Opera 
is in Italy the nightly lounge, and a sort of social ex- 
chan^, the merits or a new production soon rise to a 
premium or fall to a diacouni But success in Italy by 
no means insures a composer a European reputation; 
for, on account of the perpetual demand for new operas 
fbr the carnival season, many a musical heiro who, like 
Ricci and Coppola, has conquered a Cisalpine reputation, 
cannot pass the Alps and fix his prodnetions securely 
in London, Paris, or Vienna ; >iid a firm footing in 
these capitals ia the great test of the excelienoe of 
either now operas or new singen. We may, therefore, 
now quit the sunny aouth, and turn our attention to the 
state of the music nearer hbmb. 

The history uf the iW Operas of London and 
Paris pxevij^ to oi« own period has been so frequently 
written, would be quite beside our purpose to 

i go farther In that year the contl- 
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‘ neat WAS reopened; end Bossln}, by l;1ie 
of * *Ciuiefedi^ at Venieetv^l^ of 

his cai^. 1^ 

lit%^nM>i« It was . Rmsini more tltt 

any dtlair^^ tot ciaated* to 

widely ^itoad relish /to it which has now tato a 
fli;in noldof eto to middle passes. * Taneredi^Vto 
* tobev at Be^lOf^ *(^ass» Ladra** * Oe.^ 

naient^* tovto of thU master, were 

sitotoiydy: mpr^ and Paris, and 

hdd ahdii|mtea pcwsesaion of the theatres of 

these cities until 1652, when Bdllni divided public 
attention : in the ‘ Pimter.’ Both these composers 
visited London^ toir persons and manners being as 
diltoent as their styles in music. Rossini is strong, 
lusty, and corpulent, and was made such a lion of by 
Qeovgp IVv and the principal nobility, that Theodore 
Hook, in one of his novels, talked sneeringly of ^a 
great personage, inch as Signor Rossini or the Emperor 
of all to Rimnas.' Bellini, whom the writer of this 
article frequeniiir met during his visit to London in 
1833, was quite different: he was slim, pale, and gen- 
teel, wilh very modest manners and a soft voice. We 
recollect tot he was on one occasion dreadfully pnzzled 
in on attempt to understand t)ie British constitution, 
while we entovoured to explain the functions of each 
part of the machinery. This will not appear surprising 
when we see what a sad business foreign dramatists 
and novelists make of Lords and Commons. Even M. 
Scribe, with all his historical reading, makes a peer 
and ousted cabinet minister enter into a dark intrigue 
to become lord mayor of London ! On the death of 
Bellini, Douizelli continued his prolific career with a 
series of operas, less exquisitely beautiful, but much 
more varied in character, than those of Bellini; and on 
his mental derangement occurring a couple of years 
ago, Verdi remain^ the only effective living composer 
or to Italian school, Rossini having produced no great 
original opera for twenty years. 

Italian Opera m Paris might be said to have 
the same oompany as the Queen’s Theatre; for, be- 
ginning their season in Paris in October, if was ter- 
minate in holy week, id as to make tlie high season of 
London comprise the months of April, May, June, July, 
and the half of August. The opening of the Govent 
Garden Italian Opera effected a great change in this 
system ; the hard wdrk of rehearsal was aU done in 
Paris, and the singers in London had an easy time of 
it, in merely repeating the lessons already learned ; but 
through the energy, perseverance, and talents of Signor 
Michael Costa and Mr Bolfc, the rehearsals in London 
are now as laborious as in Paris, and as independent of 
mere imitation ; while, by to translation of the best 
works of Meyerbeer and Auber, the repertory of the 
Italian Operas of London has a ri^ness and variety 
of character unknown to the native Italian stage. 

The first-dass Opera Singm are generally a qtii^ 
gentlemanly, and well-behaved class of men, utto 
strangers tb those dissipations that used sothetimes to 
incapacitate pur OookASi Reeves, and Keans from pet^- ' 
forming: toy usually reside in Regent Street, to 
Quadrant, or ^ James’s Street, and some of them are 
much attached to London, while others have the affec- 
tation of saying that there is no existence out of Italy. 
One of these said to a well-known buffo that London 
was quite an exile; to which he answered, 'Yes, and 
a very agreeable exile too.’ The actual salaries in Lon- 
i don are not much larger ton those of Naples or Milan ; 
jbttt the concerts produce a large sum, the income de- 
tow ringing a few songs at two or three coh- 
ioeH^'tolhg ri>metimeB, with inu(di less labour, x&pre 
that : to tedai^ of ah Opera nigbt Italian ringers 
may tto reato/A few years ; and 

Doniadli '.atid^^jgpay, oi^pi are ektepalve landed piu« 
prietors Jd ' greatest prima donna of pur 

age, hp^evi^lto to see her large ac« 

cumulated. |iU few years' by a gam? 

bUug husband. In im |irotoste^ is it more true tot 

hiy fiiust be made A wi^-knowh 

^tenor was actoteto^ thoiili^fftohds 

to many toaoihi dorito; to £i^oh sumto^ 
voice fell Pff, and ptherlittorito obtatofi the public ear: 
UoiirilHng to quit I^bdbn, hh iteikl#iied at a salary of 
L.800 to the sake ^Pf the oeheeriisf he fell to 

L.300; and at last begg^ thp moh^f to allow him to 
ibg/fei* nothing, that ite might the mPre readily obtain 
phpto tod w^ t 

Sptntich' for Italian ma8ic,:of which wb make so large 
an totol importation tod tosumpto. li m be 
confessed tot the balance of trade is tex^bly against 
us; for Mr Balfe is the only English com^ser whose 
ptouctions have stood the voyage actos the Channel, 
liim, howeto; we may congratulate on the signal siic- 
cess that has Attended to pmuction of his pperas over 
all the continent of Jlurope: ' , 

CALIFORNIA— COMING DISAPPOINTMENTS. 
Unless all experience is vain, and something like a 
mir Acte should take place, must quickly hear of 

miserable disappointment and great disasters in Cali- 
fornia. 

We argue thus from the liistory of all former gold- 
diggings where the circumstances Were similar. The 
gold hitherto found in to valley of the Sacramento and 
neighbouring regions is, as is well known, mixed with 
the alluvial matter of the country, along with which it 
has been brought down in the course of time from the 
mountains, the lighter paiticlcs, as usual, travelling 
farthest In all cases hitlierto, such deposits of gold 
have. never lasted long in their pristine abundance. 
After the first and best liarvest has been rCAl>ed, the 
washings become comparatively unpioductive, and soon . 
they cease to remunerate the labour expended on them. 
After that, there is no chance of gold but by excavating 
it from its native scat in the mountains, where, how- 
ever, its amount is so uncertain in proportion to the 
labour, that even in South America proverbial wisdom 
treats gold-digging as a bad business. 

What, however, ^ves us most reason to fear for the 
upshot of this Calimrniah crusade, is our knowledge of 
the dangers and difficulties of the way, and of the state 

1 of the country itself* To reach the sickly valley of 
' the Sacramento, and the still more unwholesome narrow 
ravines running into it, a voyage or journey of incre- 
dible fatigue and peril must be surmounted, whether 
by the long northern land journey, or by the sea and 
land passage by the Isthmus of Darien. The sea voyage 
round Cape Horn for ill -provided emigrants in a 
crowded transport infers an amount of human suffering 
which may be left to the imagination of the reader. 

The adventurer who chooses the first and most 
direct route will have first to travel from a thousand to 
fifteen hundred miles across the United States: here a 
well-lined purse will overcome all difficulties. Then 
commences a second jonm^ of fifteen hundred miles 
' through a wild county, Without roada to inns, or 
inhabitants— almost des^tute eVto of Water. The 
traveller ought of course to be provided with every 
necessary to the whole Way at setting off ; but such 
an outlay must far exceed the means of many who 
will Only m to the discovery too late to retreat. They 
will be indubod to attempt to journey without due 
provision for their subsisionce or safety, and their 
bones will be left to wb^n ;to The toils 

and dangers of their moSs ophlenr companions, well 
provided as toy may be, W^ excessive. The 

bitter piercing cold of to fiigki, os tlm fierce wind 
sweeps over to tohdltoltons, jpenetotes to the very 
bones. The totof of the to j» opposite, 

but not Ito ImmAfi steength 

sinks and dieS; :': «^^ houriy iiaoreaises, tlie 

btoo to^sto, to tooto exising from 

* The prossnt pspsf lites pmdufitoi of A goutleinan who is per- 
sonalty eonvemnt with thecoimtrite lie tefon tOd— Eo. 



the earthf being then no longer agitated Qt dti|iMaed 
its give risa to the ^ 

/WheVirayfi«er, exhansted b; ie 

then tantatiBed vith; the o^uellh^ &ad 

streams of water doi<dng. aronhd^^^^ extending 

before him as far as the aje natt 
his approach. Theyd|^^plon ;^;i^^^ that dogs, 

languid and dishe|U^e^< forward 

with sudden enmy tO tosh grateful 

fluid, and enjoy of 

water is one of d^ this country ; 

it is often the wse of the setei^^ sufferings of the 
traveller and his aattlOr frequently occasions the 
loss of beasts of burthenv iBersons of nervous tempera- 
ment occasionidly ei^ure ea<Wivo irritation iW>m the 
excitement ((treated ^ this.: exhibition of de- 

ceptive waterr upon their parched throats while suf- 
fering under the ef^ti of protracted thirst It in 
some constitutions proc^ds to such excess as to pro- 
duce spasms and severe nervous attacks; and the 
sufferer is then compelled to submit to the disagreeable 
necessity of riding blindfolded, as the only effectual 
antidote to the exciting cause of his illness. 

During a considerable portion of the year, the rain 
and snow render these plmns seas of impassable mud. 
The practicable seasons for the journey, therefore, are 
limited to the intervals between this wet period and 
the time of excessive heat and drought. Strangers, not 
aware of these circumstances, may arrive on the frontier 
at such a time of the year as will oblige them to remain 
stationary for some weeks or months before they can 
proceed farther on their way. ITor a sliort season, when 
sufficient moisture and heat are combined, some of 
these plains, where sand prevails, present a scanty vege- 
tation, affording beautifm Bpeoimen% of dowers in de- 
tached massea The sight of some of these plants in 
conservatories or gardens in England is apt to inspire 
an erroneous opinion of the fertility of their native soil. 
In reality, verdure and herbage for cattle are there un- 
known, and a few brilliant flowers scattered over the 
surface are a poor compensation for the want of them. 
The whole laud assumes the substance and appearance 
of an uuburnt brick when dry; where clay or loam 
prevails, it becomes, when moistened, a plunge of mud, 
but also exhibiting here and there fine flowers. 

During the greater part of this long journey the tra- 
vellers, if not in strong force, are liable to the attacks 
of the Indians, usually the fierce Apaches, who make 
sudden irruptions from their distant abodes on the 
more civilised inhabitants of the frontier of the plains, 
and kill or carry off any stragglers that fall in their 
way. In these usually barren regions are occasional 
fertile spots blessed with sufficient water and vegeta- 
tion, each forming an oasis in the desert, the favourite 
resort of these Indians — men wOd, ferocious, and with- 
out mercy. Wo to the unhappy traveller who en- 
counters them in their forays I Mounted upon hardy, 
active horses, frequency the plunder of former excur- 
sions, they sweep oyot the land, carrying death and 
devastation in . their coune. Appearing when their 
presence is least anticipated, they vanish again as sud- 
denly into their un^pprottehable fastnesses in the desert. 
It is difficult in peaceful Engliind to imagine such a 
state of precarious existence aa the life of the emigrant 
or the traveller in these oountries daily presents. 

The shorter journey through the mountain defiles on 
the isthtnOB of Darien or Panama is not less pnfiifiG in 
danger and 8ufibrii!g,> The Aliantic coast on the whole 
of the isthmus te fatal to Europeans during many 
months of the year. Between the end of Eebruaiy and j 
the begihniDg ^ October, one week’s residence oh shore 
is a trial few iiiii^s go thrbi^li #it^^ ah attahk 
of yellawtever'* 'Ke mUerahte, stupid, 

Indian alone resists for the period of a shbrt Ih^ 
the baneful eflbots of the : clihiat& The smallest leni^ 
these half-animat^ beings to perform 

is to be remunerated witet a ; they appear to have 
no conception that five mihutos’ eml^oa' €hn^^.b^^^ 


compensed by any smaller coin. It may be supposed 
from this that travelling is here expensive ; and enould 
the traveller be unprovided with soflklient apparatus 
against the reptiles and insects ereiywhme bete^g 
him, even at more fisvourable seasons of the year« |iieh 
as raised bedsteads, their feet immersed in^ pans of bfi 
or water when in use, hammocks, mosquito-curtalna, 
&C. he will inevitably endure a degree of torment from 
their persecutions unimaginable to natives of our tem- 
perate climate* Reptiles of the most poisonous de- 
scription present themselves in alarming profiision; 
snakes in many varieties, large and small ; centipedes, 
Bcolopendras, and similar lengthy creepers ; scorpions 
in multitudes. Tarantulas, and various enormous 
spiders, said to be venomous, are met with. At night, 
monstrous beetles of disgusting odour will, uninvited, 
alight upon him; while large bats, attracted « pro- 
bably by the light colour of his bedding, will flutter 
about him, and dispel his sleep; or, if slumber over- 
takes ..vampire may settle upon him, and 

suck bis greatly to the detriment of an already 
reduced conjp^tion. 

Arrived at the western or Pacific shore, supposing 
the traveller to have surmounted the toils of the way, 
his perils are only varied, but not abated. On this coast 
the myriads of insects and reptiles are undiminished ; 
and although the yellow fever is here unknown, tliere is 
little cause of congratulation for this exemption, as its 
place is most efficiently supplied by the peculiar scourge 
of these coasts, the fatal fevers of intermittent type. 
So inimical to the healtli of strangers is this destroyer, 
that in 1826 a Congress of Deputies from some of the 
new republics, which was held at Panama, though com- 
posed of native Americans, some of whom were of 
Indian extraction, and though supplied with every com*' 
fort available for the climate, was broken up after two 
or three sittings, and obliged to adjourn to a locality 
more congenial to strangers, sickness having already 
made such inroads among them, as in a short time to 
threaten the total extinction of their numbers. And 
this was not in the worst season of the year. 

The emigrant, on his passage to more distant shores, 
must aa’^ait the sailing of the vessel that is to bear him 
to his destination, and an interval of many weeks may 
elapse before he finds an opportunity of quilting the 
shores of the isthmus. Ere that time has arrived, the 
departure of the ships will in all probability be a mut- 
ter of indifference to him, for the most sufficient of all 
reasons. Should he fortunately get on board ship, an- 
other tedious voyage in a crowded vessel within the tro- 
pics awaits him. If the traveller arrives in these . coun- 
tries during the rainy season— for here the raius ore 
periodical— all his difficulties will be increased. A 
European can form little idea of these tropical showers, 
though he may imagine the discomfort and danger of 
having his clothes alternately soaked in water and dry- 
in^upon his back during hii entire journey. * 

, The: emigrant, once landed at San Francisco, must 
not suppose his difficulties at an end. He must be pre- 
pa^Sd to receive the heaviest calls upon his already 

o ilers iB a comparatively direct road to California through 
Mexico, ianding at Tampioo, and embarking at Ban Bias on tho 
Paoifio in the north; or landing at Vera-CruS, and embarking at 
Acapulco in the aoutb. The eea voij’age in the Pacific la thus 
materially shortened, and that in latitudes nearest thS line. Tlio 
land journey is through a oivllisod, healthy country, with tho 
exception of fifty or sixty miles on approadhing the ports. During 
the whole Journey, homely aecommodatioh can be obtained, and 
Borerai 1a>^ towns are passed on either route; where any defi< 
oienoies may be supplied: but the Bpdatrii, language is Indis- 
pensable, not a word of any other European tongue being known 
there This samS diflloulty must oocur M orosfiua the Isthmua; 
hut there the distaM behig only Skbrt, tee trevellcr can, and 
Indeed must, depend more Ufnn own resources, and require 
less ooaimuhlbationv^th stearinrs,. at the ports, where pro- 
hably Engfite wlU asslithiin; any direct com- 

muxucaUon bmiresfi 'BSil B|||a ‘ w and the port of Ban 

Eranbisob, mubt now bb A ‘sitjeet of te as, till lately, there 

was utsto tedassmsnt and only ohnneo 

ocoa^Oim tee Mexican coast to that of 

iTJpppr.CifiW^^ 



impoveriBhed fiimdi» to him to pr6c^ 

gold diftrUsti. Koiye Imt the ^ 

price of a mule or ItoifWi ^ thi^ m ptoo«^ 
oemii^ei^ neeeiiiutoi of life 

or Ic^ M 

adwtofer wid 8000 diiCQTier tlfet iiiB 
my tHi&DB (^; eubiditeBCi^ ^l least for a tiiiie, U by an- 
tlMe, ootU hooan^^,«^^ loaqiuoto to mUe 

bife to^ m ioomey into fhe inferior. : Tbo 

fepp^ of wages a dollar an hooTi or eteii two boferiii 
to a porter sounds prointsing; but when boarding at 
the bnmbleBt table, with only water to drink, costs ;how 
one pound per day,, and lodging and washing are paid 
in proportion, at the end w the week there will be 
feund only a moderate residue from such earnings. 
The place has now also become the resort of despe- 
rate ^characters from the ports of South America, 
and tbo wildest adventurers f^con the oities of the 
United Stafeta: The unsettled wanderers of Texas, 
and dfeertefe^l^ the army, with runaway seamen 
:from the Bbiilb^Sea whalers, and the idle prodigates 
founding in the islands of the Pacific, compose the 
mass of the population, without few, religion, or mo- 
r^ity. The accounts of rapine and murder from the 
distrtrt are what might be expected in such a society. 
Fourteen detecfed murders arc stated to have taken 
place at the diggings shortly previous to the writing of 
a letter conveying the intelligence. 

: ^bile this evil has been gradually gaining ground^ the 
first vague reports of the immense discoveries of gold 
remain unconfirmed by proportionate importations of the 
precious metal either into the United States or into Eu- 
rope. In reality, the value of the gold hitherto announced 
to have been received scarcely indicates a gold region of 
more than ordinary richness, if it even attains to that 
standard, the whole sum not amounting to the eighth 
part of the produce of the mines in the Ural Mountains 
in the same time. The whole history of this marvel- 
lous land of treasure seems now to be resolving itself 
into a land r jobbing specnlation of some go -a -head 
Yankees to attract p^nfetion to their waste allot- 
ments. This view of the case becomes more probable 
on recoUerting that this is not a new -discovered 
country. The Bpaniards, always most diligent in their 
mineralogical researches, possessed it, and had missions 
near San Erancisoo, and consequently not far from 
the valley pf the Sacramento, adnunistered by men 
of skill and ability, who almost to a certainty must 
have seen, or had iome intelligence of, this store of 
wealth, if it existed in such abundance. The Indians, 
also, olF all the tribes, are well aware that gold is the 
most valuable article that they can bring when coming 
to traffic with civiUsed men, as they have long been in 
tho habit of doing; accordingly they bring some gold, 
occasionally in large pieces : but if a land so prolific in 
this nietal had been known to them, horse-loads instead 
of a few pounds would have been oifered in barter at 
the staUons. Not^ long since the Oregon territory was 
the attractive point of resort, and dreadful sufierings 
and loss of life were sustained by the hasty adventurers 
hunying there to obtain the first cboioe of settlement 
in the anticipated paradise. Unfertuhately, a great 
part of the favoured feiid proved on trial to be unin- 
habitable, and mort of the remidnder appeared only a 
poor ungrateful soli for eultivation. It is much to be 
feared feiat many now blindly haatening to enrich 
themselves in the gold regions will, if they survive the 
experiment, have to retreat as light as they came in 
search of some more fertile soil, where they may pro- 
: / vide for their maintenance by the cultivation bf a few 
Xhfeii or pofetifes, as the climate may, serve. With 
tolerable infetstry tliey may sobn be shmunded with 
suAcient irdppUea of the neoeisojfes of life^ if they have 
located t^fepwves judiciouily; but Uttfe tfeyond feds fe 
to be ek)nfefe4:|i|p country where the wants of aU the 
inhabitants and their means brfeq^pijing 

thefe (^Ual; Thi$|ioldeo 'dreams of regal wealth Wdi in 
. aU |»robability be only realiwd in the fom of a 

' ■ -ii. 

bouse if treei am near, or a mud-hut on the 
wUh a plrt of cnttivatedgrpttiid riihere, in^ 
iftg gold by fefedfrife m proprietor must 
iHrifen of Us time 

mfet valifeMe prop^^ and other 

griutivorous enemies from his maife-field, and learning 
tlfe art of maktog fertffiu and: the grain of 

the Mexicans, or mush and Immioy from their United 
Stafei neighbours. 

Wn have already given some defeils respecting tho 
laoe-makers of Ireland, and it may be curious, if not 
usefhi, to bfetow a glance, likewise Upon their German 
sisters. The dfetrict Of fe situate amid the 

mountains of that name whfeh separate Saxony from 
Austria, and its inhabitants are all of the industrial 
class, oonsisting chiefly of blanficsmiths and lace-makers. 
The former artisan, though working constantly at his 
rude profession, is sfedom able to lay by anything for his 
old age. Commencing in early youtfe the ordinary re- 
sults of. his labour are bUndnesa and deafness, which 
make his age useless; and so, leaving the anvil, he 
wanders with a beggaris wallet from door to door, until 
one day he entirely disappears, and is forgotten. This 
courae is so comtqon, that whfei a man is suddenly 
missing, and nothing more is farard of him, it is said 
* he has goife like an old blacksmith.* 

The lace-makers are a more interesting class, and are 
composed wholly of women and children. When they 
are thus employed, the management of the house is 
entirely given up to the men, whose duty it then is to 
cook and wash the Unen for the family— the fine threads 
of the lace requkring the "more skilful and delicate 
fingers of a woman. A good workwoman, in favourable 
times, working morning and night, was generally able 
to earn from 6d. to 7p. a day ; but during last year 
the most industrious among them could not gain more 
than frqm l^d. to 3d., and many are now entirely 
without employment. 

The three principal villages of the district, contain- 
ing collectively nearly 7000 inhabitants, are built on 
the most barren part of the mountain, and all on the 
sifee plan: each house has but one floor, roofed with 
shingle. In consequence of the late distress, these vil- 
lages now present the most wretched appearance. 
Bundles of straw fill up tho holes in the broken win- 
dows, while the apertures t^e weather has made in the 
roof are unstopped, leaving a free ingress to the rain 
and snow. It is not an uncommon thing for three or 
four families to be crowded together in one small room, 
witli perhaps no other bed than an armful of straw 
thrown on the bare earth, and rendered more suffocating 
in winter by the heavy smoke of the green branches 
with which the stove, is fed Each house is generally 
provided with a small piece of ground, which the men 
cultivate literally by *the sweatof their brow,’ althougli 
it yields nothing but pofetoest which, seasoned with 
sidt, are the usual food of the lace-irifeer and her 
family. Bread and barter is a rare dainty with them, 
and many have never fested meat in their lives. One 
of the luxurious dishes of these poor people is a baked 
potato-cake, soaked in a kind of syrup made of beet- 
root sugar. They drink what they call c(^ee three 
times a day ; that is, a oomifeund of chicory and par- 
ticles of roasted beet-rofe— the fenner used in small 
quantities, as it is now |^ exjfei^ve for their small 
means. Added to the aSddehfe m bad crops and low 
wages, they ara dteafed b^ r<^ somewhat less poor 
than themselves. These are wandering pedlars, who, 
specufetingcfefefeM from 

one^vilfey smfel g^^of^money at 

embarrafemfe)feiN^:’^^fe^^^^^^^ are probably ruined 

entiiriy 

Tet in fetfe afeifetion,^^ i^ as it is, they have 

fefer do a beautiful 





gentleness and contentedness of chuMbter. ^ xnann- 
factura pf lace has giyen: 

dinary ^BDlinesB, and the tdlghtesi^^ re- 
creation oonsolei thOm Ibr jdl The 

women are fond of music and hhd dwing the 

beautiful summer etenlngS:'^ sit in a 

circle, and join in a« with^m melodioas roice, 

their popular aira^^^ Michaelmas to 

Easter, many families assemble at one of the houses ; 
each woman brlngB her/work, and thus economising 
the light and dfing, escapes the dreariness of solitude. 
Each in her tuim enUyens the eyening by recounting 
some old superstition or teaditiOnal story. But in the 
depth of winter ibw are so hardy as to venture from 
the house; when ihey do so, howeveTf they envelop ■ 
themselves in an old doak, bne of which is possessed 
by every family, and serves to protect each member of j 
it by turns from the cold air. In this cloak the father 
wraps his child, and carries it through the enow to 
school, where he leaves it, with a morsel of bread or a 
potato -cake, until the evening, when he returns, and 
carries it back as before. When the child is old enough, 
it is taught by its mother to make lace, and soon is 
capable of earning perhaps a penny a day. 

Thus live thousands of beings in obscure and per- 
manent isolation in the midst of that Germany where 
there has latterly been so great a changcj and within 
a few leagues of those great towns where their 
beautiful embroideries excite so much admiration and 
cupidity. Government has lately taken the condition of 
this poor colony into its oonslderation, and has willingly 
lent them its aid ; but unfortunately, Arom taking the 
wrong method of doing so, the help has been worse 
tlian useless. A sum of L.8000 lias been expended in 
purchasing the remnants of old lac«s remaining useless 
in the presses of the fabricators and dealers ; but the 
merchants alone have profited by this thoughtless mea- 
sure, and the wages of the lace-makers remain as before. 

CHRISTMAS IN ENGLAND AND AT THE CAPE. 

TnERii is no denying the self-evident fact, that our 
holiday season comes at the wrong period of the year. 
Christmas and midsummer do not agree well together. 
In the northern hemisphere, the joyous week whiMi 
ushers the old year out and the new year in, falls, not 
by an accidental coincidence, at the time when men | 
have most leisure for enjoyment— when- labour of all 
kinds is little required, if it be not absolutely forbidden 
by that inclemency of the weather which serves to 
heighten the sense of the domestic in-door pleasures 
proper to the season. Then, too, the scattered mem- 
bers of families seldom find their avocations so urgent ^ 
as to prevent them from meeting, to re-knit the ties of 
old affection, about the cheerful^ hearth and the social 
board. 

Then merry games and unfashionable dances, in 
wliich all ages join, awaken a hearty pleasure, such as 
a formal ball-room never knew. Then, on the conti- 
nent, the Christmas Tree displays its annual glories, 
diffusing radiance from its hundred lights on the happy 
faces about it. Then, through the dear crisp air of 
winter are heard the voices of the wandering singers, 
last remnant of English minstrelsy, appealing to the 
charity which at that season can rarely fail them, and 
reminding their hearers, in the simple strains of antique 
harmony, of the solemn for their happiness : 

* Ood iiMt you, m«9riir 

Let hothlnt you dletmoy, 

: For JesuB Christ onr Saviour 

The same suftidiwif remains why, under sttdi 
altered circumet^CbS ai prevail in this sonthm region* 
the season should still be duly nttinemorate Unfor- ; 
tunatdy, howevier, as haa beeti; elreidy remsrked, the ; 
time of the year la most utffavourable ms holiday mak- 
ing* Coming, as it doeii, in the middle of har^t in ' 
the country, and at the hUiiest aeasbii of the in 


town, it finds the people unable or indispowid to yield 
up their valuable time to the claims of mmiMio festi- 
vals. Neither Christmas nor ihe ' be 

celebrated in thia land with the same heeirty pleime 
and care-forgetting zest with which they are vrelOoTOd 
in England^ Hdland, or Germany, and indeed thioukh^ 
ont the whole of Christian Europe. 

Them ia rarely an evil without its compensating 
good. There are in Gi^t Britain some miUlons of 
people to whom Ghriatmas is the only day of real ei^oy- 
ment in the wiiolo year. More than three miliioUa— 
one-eighth of the whole population— are in the receipt 
of pUrOchlfd relief. These unfortunates generrily re- 
ceive, through the favour of the parish authorities, or I 
the liberality of charitable Christians, a hearty dinner 
of the national roast -beef, plumpudding, and * hum- 
ming ale,’ their only good dinner throughout the year. 
And on theso viands the poor creatures make merry 
about the workhouse table— a dismal mirUi at the best. 

TherA^ii:imany more millions whose state is little 
if any bwHMan that of the unhappy paupers. There 
are agricuMNil labourers overworked, ill- clad, badly 
housed, toiling from day-dawn till dark for a pittance 
which barely sustains life; sturdy men with families 
labouring through the year for a weekly wage of 78. or 
88. There are myriads of hard-working operatives in 
the towns, crowded in wretched cellars and garrets, 
earning barely sufficient to support life, on inferior and 
unwholesome food. Once a year, with much pains, and 
pinching, and forecast, all these suffering millions gene- 
rally manage to procure a single meal of uuaccustoined 
plenty and savour. Numerous are the devices to which ; 
the poor pale mother must resort in order that the eyes 
of her ragged brood may sparkle with delight at the 
sight of a real Christmas pudding. Many in these 
classes eat meat but once a year. Not a few, particu- 
larly in Ireland, live and die without ever having tasted 
animal food. 

It is hardly necessary to speak of the contrast pre- 
sented by the ordinary life of all classes in this colony. 
To many millions in the mother country the easy toil 
and abundant food of the poorest here would seem like 
a perpetual holiday — Christmas the whole year round. 
The enjoyment which we, owing to the difference of 
seasons, cannot well concentrate in a brief series of fes- 
tival days, is difihsed, in superabundant measure, over 
the whole circle of the year. And this, it will be ad- 
mitted, is good substantial compensation for a misfor- 
tune which, after all, is chiefly imaginary. 

We shall bo reminded, however, that this advantage 
is due in a great measure to the circumstance of the 
colony being a newly-settlod country, and the popula- 
tion very scanty in proportion to the abundant resources 
of the soil. As the number of inhabitants increases, 
this proportion will be gradually altered for the worse; 
until at length, even here, pauperism, with all its atten- 
dant miseries, will make its appearance, to diminish 
the general sum of happiness, and perplex our lawgivers 
with evils more real and more dangerous than those 
temporary grievances (the natural result of the present 
superfluity) which now occupy tlieir attention, odd give 
birth to voluminous * blue-bdoks.’ 

There is a certain amount of truth in this view— so 
much, indeed, that it deserves onr most careful consi- 
deration, in order, if possible, to discover h'o^ these 
anticipated evils may be, at least in part, avoided. 
Now is the time, in this early age of pur oiinntry, when 
its condition is yet plastic, and it$ desthiies ihay be 
moulded by laws— this is the time wken pur legislators 
should mi&e it their especiri care so to establish the 
frame of our society, and the dlstribntidh of property, 
fte te preclude those nnnecessary eviU, pain* 

fjtil cpntnud»^ whiidi arie^ many countries of 
Enrope, but chiefly in'Gi^t Britain. By the laws of 
niture there will Africa* as elsewhere, 

: great weriih aiid wealth, the rpsult of 


industiT, friigality; poverty, the fruit 

eff iudol<«dfl Idid M it will depend chiefly on 
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h^an lavra whether there shall e^t he1re^^al«^ 
fearfhljwd tmaatord Inequality wbi^^hestowa^^tt 
part of lilt the 

fog or ^e in^ 

rup^^ ^ it dooms ^ toiUDg iidUkl#^ 

be£^ a 

of s|i|cittitiSl than the occasion seems to call fbr, 
wl most example and excuse of the poet 

Joarbaliits a^ sometimes, like song-writers, led aWay 
by the ommatenation of ideas and phrases, and mi^t 
commehde Iheit lucubrations, as the Scottish bard began 
his poetical episUe, with the f^k admission— 

* Bht how the mtjeot time nay gang. 

Let time and dhanoo detennlno : 

Perhaps it may tuni out a aang, 
Perhapitummtatemoiu* 

But, after all, a sermon is not inappropriate at 
Christmas I: ^ serious thought, we are assured 

on great aiiitei^ty, can never *make our pleasures less.’ 
With this persuasion, we will close our present admo- 
nition, in more cheerAil guise, with * compliments . 
of the season,* wishing to each and all of our couixeous 
vreadeirs a merry Christmas-tide, and the happiest of I 
New ifears.— Cope- Tbmn Afirror. 


CtECUMSTi^hTlAL EVIDENCE. 

'A negro who had run away from his master in South 
Carolina^ airhred in London in an American ship^ Soon 
after he lanaed, .he got acquainted with a poor honest 
lahndress in Wapping, who washed his linen. This poor 
woman usttally wore two gold rings on one of her fingers, 
and it was said she had saved a little money, which induced 
this wretch to conceive the design of murdering her, and 
taking her property. She was a widow, and lived in a 
humbio dwelling with her nephew. One night her nephew 
came home much intoxicated, and was put to bed. The 
negm, who was aware of the circumstance, thought this 
would he a favourable opportunity for executing his bloody 
design. Accordingly, he climbed up to the top of the 
house, stripped himself naked, and descended through the 
chimney to the apartmeht of the laundress, whom he mur- 
dered<-not until after a severe struggle, tlie noise of which 
awoke her drnnken nephew in the adjoining room, who got 
up and hastened to the rescue of his aunt. In the mean< 
time the vilhiin had cut oft' the finger with t^f rings ; but 
before he could escape, he was grappled with by the 
nephew, who, being a very powerml man, though much 
intoxicated, very nearly overpowered him ; when, by the 
liglit of the moon, which shone tluough the window, he 
diBoovered tlie ooihplexion of the villain, whom (having 
seldom seen a negro) he took for the devil ! The murderer 
then disen^ged himself from the grasp of the nephew, and 
succeeded in making his escape tlirough the chimney. But 
the nephew believed, and ever afterwards declared, that it 
was the devil with whom he had struggled, and who had 
subsequently down into the air and disappeared. The 
negro, in the course of the struggle, IumI besmeared the 
young man’s shirt in many piaocs with the blood of his 
victim; and ihis, joined with other circumstanoos, induced 
his neighbpnn to consider the nephew as the muMerer of 
his aunt. He was arrest^, examined, and committed to ^ 
prison, though he persisted in asserting his innocence, and 
told his story <of t£te midnight visitor, which appeared not 
only improbable, bit ridiemous in the extreme. Ho was 
tried, eonvioted, and executed, protesting to the. last his 
, total bpipvsnoe of the murder, and throwing it wholly bn 
^^his black antagonist, whom he believed to be no other than 
; Satan. The real murdemr was not suspected, returned 
to America with his little booty; but ne, aftir a wretched 
inexistence of ten years, on his deathbed confessed the inur- 
der, and related the partioubirs attending it.— BoWon iifrr* 

; ^ ■ ■ r -SKBCDOiTE br'jiuHKE. ’ ■■ ■ ' ' 

SjffeoUng Si(fidcnt, detailed by Mrs ^ke 
place a few months befiwb Mr Sqrke^s 
‘ freblp bid horse; which Imd b^ 
im Junior Mr Barke, and hli eoMsiDt 
* 'bumeyings and sports, wbMi both 



the lMirk^lor tlic reinahiderbf his life at ease, vrith strict 
injonotiiilM to the seibrnnts that he should neit|ittj^ ridden 
imr molested by shy (iii|k ‘WIMle walking soli- 

musing, Mr Borke^mefred thl^ Ircmroit olftsemnt 
ebme close up to hi]n;shd some ilements 

s|Wnt in viewing him,. mlibiseC^ S^^ and 

oonfldenee, deubemt^y i^ed bis bosom. 

The singukurity of the sbtloh iiieu ; the-^^i^ of 

Ids dead son, its late master^ who oobtaided much of his 
thoughts at all times ; and tim oi^orent attachment and 
almibst intelligenoe of the jgmr bra^ as M sympa- 

thise with hm inward sorrows, rushing at onoo into his 
miiid,' tbfrdly ovei^wered his firmneSi, and. throwing his 
arms over its nCok, he wept longhand bitterly.’ 


LpNGING FOB REST. 

Into the woods, Into the wbpdsi this fret 
And hustle of the bW o’er-snxtto world 
Likes mo not ; hither, gentle: wiadf, sod let' 

Your blue and nistlinjjf pinions be unfurled 
To bear my vexM spirit for away 
Into the bosom of yon dusk old wood, 

Winding SB the valley winds for many a rood : 

Westward the burning chariot-wheel of day 
Is in the chrome-dyed oooiin Sxlsdeep ; 

Haste, ere the twinkling dews o'er thegreon earth shall creep I 
'Tla feaUy done. Oh now at length repoae 
Shall find me, here, where nothing Is that breathes 
The spirit of unrest. How richly those 
Rays that come streaming where the king-oak wTcathcs 
His warped and gnarled houghs, make the moss floor 
Of this vast templo seem mosaic-wrought ; 

Each kiioU's an altar whonce ascends untaught 
The willing Incense of the flowers, that moro 
Than all mute tilings on earth their homage pay 
To the dear love that ‘keeps their fair forma day by day ! 

Here would I worship too, listening the note 
That ripples ont upon the stirlesa air,. 

In sweet wild gashes from the rutted throat 
Of some winged minstrel : how that muslo luie 
BrlmliUs my sonse with stiUest quietude ! 

AlaCk, 'tia past, and sUenoe and repose 
Reign in twin sisterhood i yon meek wfld rose 
Her silken leaves, with softest tints Imbued, 

Hath folded in the shade, add now appears 
Ivhcn wot with dew more woet, like Innoocnce in tears. 

Dear dreamy wood ! Hal the small aspen leaves 
Are quivering in a white and misty beam ; 

In the deep-shadowed fefliage it weaves 
A sUver-tinsellcd tissue, that doth seem 
Meet for the bridal robing of the fay , 

That queens It in this forest; upward see 
The clustered stars that glitter witohlngly, 

That shed o'er many a lone ship's ocean way 
Their soft dispassioned lustre: oft when oaro 
Hath fevered and haraosed, I've blest their radiance fair. 

1 would not wim a sweeter home than this, 

Since man Uts brother still UHU vex for nought ; 

Even here, where rival flowers entwining kiss, 

And all things yield their boauty, Heaveu-iaugbt, 

To blees each other. Tremulously flint 
Oleams by the river brink yon glow-worm's tamp. 

Where now he banquetihlm on rank weeds dainp 
With beaded dew; while, simply sad and quaint, 
Right-winds a low and dhge-liko cadence bring 
Where clo^tored in dim Shade the owl sits soirowing. 

Oh Biiro Ihero B a wordlms eloquence 
Breathed freely forth within theee leafy glooms, 

The odour which oft verdurous t^frgs dispense, 

The birds aofthestled to ttl 4^^ 

Of the aU-muttlitt iyy*#^ 

Unhfrde]w4 gkwy oltbemoon^^ 

A gmtinhMt hsavm M 4^ 

. .Whlsper:.i^.l|frb#;^|i^ 

■ P6T’«vsry:wbMiXm-isi1Sr»doiMi;b^ 

For all itt q'SrISbdibiM a hi^ed and li^calin.— Z« ta. 






HEADS, HEARTS, AND HANDICRAFTS. 

[BY ONE LATELY A HANBWORKEB.] 

I HAVE frequently thought that working-men in general 
do not take a proper view of their position as co-workers 
in u progressive state of society ; it might not be un- 
profitable to inquire os to how far certain allegations 
concerning them are tenable— namely, that they have no 
real pleasures — no command of elevating resources — and 
that their position is of necessity one of depressing and 
hopeless toil. 1 have already been favoured with an 
opportunity of recording some of my experiences in con- 
nection with the subject (Journal, Noi 244), and recur to 
it now in the hope that a few additional observations, 
based also on personal experience, may prove acceptable, 
particularly to the great body of artificers with which I 
was, until within a few years post, intifhately associated. 

Tho wearer of a shoo, it is said, best knows where it 
pinches; but from all 1 have seen, I doubt whether work- 
liig-men (exceptions apart) are the best judges of their 
own circumstances : a defect whose origin may be traced 
to several causes, the principal being, a certain tradi- 
tionaiy infiuence of custom circumscribing their, moral 
horizon within very harrow limits, and comprising — per- 
haps the whole evil— -an unconsciousness of latent powe^^ 
If fashion dominates the high, custom no less sways the i 
humble ; and being * to the manner born ’ is mistakingly | 
with the latter a paramount reason for never being other- 
wise. Take, for example, tho convivial drinking usages, 
most honoured by those least able to afford the expense 
— the reluctance to adopt improvements in domestic 
economy, markedly evinced in the tenacity with which 
they cling to wretched residences even when better are to 
be had — and in the species of fatalism with which they 
look upon themselves as shut up in an inexpansive grbove, 
the last being perhaps a cause of the ridicule not unfre- 
quently inflicted on such of their co-mates as manifest a 
disposition to improve their circumstances. 

It would not be fair to impute unmitigated blame for 
such a state of things, since blame must attach chiefly to 
wilful error; and we know that among the thousands of 
British handworkers there are many noble examples of 
manful resistance to adverse circumstancesi of brave self- 
reliance and successful, perseverance. Would that there 
were more such 1 that this wok a triumphal ode, and not 
a didactic essay 1 But ^ough ^prance of what is right 
may be pleaded in extmuation, this will' only avail to a 
limited extent ; for the roply might be— Have you ever 
made an effort to yodr ignprancejl Kw you ever 

once seriously thoii^^i^out the ehcL of a^l this 
for existence? \ 

Now don’t be alarmed, for I am not |oing to inflict a 
sermon on you: my dei£re is simply to dOnvey a fibw l^r ; 
ing principles which exi^iendh has tangh^ 
mainsprings of iudivlduid prc^^i and to iUust^^ a 


few errors which are obviously inimical to advancement. 
I have said above that an important defect consists in 
working-men^ tmconsciousness of latent or undeveloped* 
power withVHjimiBelves. You are almost, if not quite, 
at tho bottoni%f the social scale (conventionally speak- 
ing); and so, thinking that matters cannot well be worse, 
you are content, in nine cases out of ten, to let them 
take their chance. Your existence seems uncertain ; and 
therefore you trifle with its opportunities, or squander its 
impulses in mischief. A case or two in point occurs to 
me. An excellent individual, who keeps a mill on one 
of OUT inland streams, h<id been accustomed to present 
each of the men in his employ with a shoulder of mutton 
at Christmas, a quantity of vegetables, and materials for 
a pudding. But how was this attempt to gladden labour’s 
scanty board received? — ^with apathy or worse. It was 
regarded as a bribe for general service, not as an expres- 
sion of sympathy with subordinate co-operation. By and 
by the apparent mystery was cleared up, by the discovery 
of a nefarious system of plunder that prevailed in the 
mill. Again : at the building of a house in a London 
suburban thoroughfare, the bricklayers fancied themselves 
aggrieved in the quality or quantity of the beer supplied 
to them by the owner of the property, and to revenge them- 
selves, they placed a board over the mouth of the drain, 
at ibsi junction with the sewer, so as to close it up effec- 
tually, and stopped tho vent of three of the chimneys. The 
consequence was, that the first tenant was nearly poisoned 
by a stagnant drain, and suffocated by smoke ; and after 
all, the expense of remedying the mischief did not fall 
upon the party whom it was intended to punish. An 
additional instance offers itself in the case of a journey- 
man cabinet-maker whom 1 once knew : he was animated 
by a desire to better his position, and opened a school for 
drawing and singing in the evenings; but these endea- 
vours, instead of meeting with encouragement from his 
shopmates, only provoked their ridicule. They seized 
every opportunity of annoyance; and having discovered 
that the nickname * Shot-bag * was once extant among 
their comrade’s family connections, they immediately 
applied it to him, and worried him so unmercifully, that 
his life became a misery : he was compelled to keep as 
much as possible out of their si^^ aind made his way iu 
and out of the workshop through a back window* 

There are ^any intelligent working-men who will 
deplore these instances of perverse principle, this flagrant 
misdirection of purpose. But I would remind those 
Whose Views are yet imperfect, that such, violations of the 
law of justice and; kindness ace more harmful tc the 
injurer than to the injury. ; not consist 

in detraction, but in 

must look upWfUds. rTlif^^^^^^^^ is not kept 

elect by adyei^^oua e^ ^be apex, but by • 

thi eddlUtm^ to the base. Here, 

start with ; by bettering, 
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better all that is 

, thou^t ^ hitherto cpii^eied hinyi^ 

(ft fox evil/ reaet^^o^^ 

; first Bt4^ apiia^ ; a Utile 

^tb ji«i it bringi— cent, 

hi ^ a purpose in life^ a 
tignifii^ce^ our aotioni^ is thus^ 0 essential im- 
pbr&ce^^^^^ if we would/ direst ourselres of 

the manifold and often secret iios by which humanity is 
bound t(^ther. 

Let us now look for a moment at the ordinary po- 
sition of the working-man. Early compelled by the 
primeral necessity to labour, he masters some art or 
operation ; and after this his life goes on in a mbni>> 
tonous . mechanical routine, inrolring but Utile inci- 
dent^ and Taxied in too' many instances only by blame 
'from me employer* And herein lies a cause of dis- 
content ; ibr we too .often find that, although accident ox 
exFOX is tiaited with blame, the commendation due to 
well-meant effort is withheld. The money wage is made 
to tidte the place of the touch of nature, of the word of 
sympathy, oftentimes -more hi^ly esteemed than the 
gulden fee.. Masters, too, will be capricious; and not 
unfrequently the poor mplopi becomes the pUce de 
rhhkmce of all his tezations and irritations. Such a 
UabiUty tends naturally to dlpinish a man’s self-re- 
spect, and eggraTate the desponding feeling with which 
the handworker is apt to contemplate his prospects, and 
Which 1 hare felt more than once in all its bitterness : 
with nothing more than a small weekly income depend- 
ing ^tiiely on your own ability to earn it, your hold 
upon the world seems to be so feeble, so precarious. 
Su^ a feeling could not exist were proper means taken 
to lay up a sum in the savings’ bank, or toxmrchase a 
small endowment. Bpt how often did the thought over- 
cloud my mind-— let me be oiit of health for a month, 
and beggary awaits me: the apprehension was at times 
unnerving. You despair of ever obtaining a secure foot- 
hold, of getUng your plank fairly across the stream, and 
are ready , to sink into recklessness, 1 rem^ber another 
source of annoyance — it was having to wait for payment 
on Saturday. Oux custom was to* have our tools put 
away, and benches swept down, Ac. by six o’clock in the 
erenifig of that day, at which hour the master sometimes 
made his appearance with our wages; but frequently we 
were kept waiting till seven, eight, or nine o’clock, 
growing every moment more impatient and more angry, 
before the cash-beaxer made his appearance. Thus we 
lost both time and t^per, and were prevented from 
going to market until ab^e hour; the more provoking 
as, having fulfilled our week^ we considered ourselves 
fairly entitled to prompt payment. 1 adduce these facts 
because they are such as axe still common, and in the 
hope to convihce masters that the humanising and ele- 
vating of their workmen hivolves a reciprocity of duties. 
Good may be done With but small means ; every factory 
and workshop mighit become a centre of ' most beneficial 
influences, with but a small sacrifice of selfism ; and the 
eombined action of so many effusive centres would pro- 
duce an amount of good beyond present calculation. 

The above, it may be said, is not a very flattering pic- 
ture of a working-man's eoii^iti^; but there is no ques- 
ti^^ tU i^^ and I hoi^ tbsbpw'that evon thus 
it ii'fi^;^roid oomiMmsations. A small income does 
not anxiety ; we must 

learn the best even firom the irobst of 

I III iiiniil.iiilitl^ in iliiinii we aie no^ at is some- 
times fea^^ ourselves to the 

bixt, oh the contra^/ the ability 


conquering one of the ^diments of selfrxeliance. The 
wealthy merctot, Wker is obliged to .jpsreisc his 
thoughts and islent severely in order to aSministrate 

bie ineome profitably ; and why not the iriirking- 

hmn be wiUtng to deilMe h to to the same 

subject I First, a poriion of ihe vmkly e^ should 
^ set apart for rent ; h food, washing, 

clothes, and other hoUmqld .TeqTdsites; a third for 
schooling ; and a fourth for thb Saviims* W Now, as 
much wisdom oompaintively may be: m in regulating 
this humble expenditure as in tiiat of the richest finan- 
cier. The greatest outlay will occur under %e second of 
the above items, and will requite most looking after; 
and here we have to conquer another instalment of self- 
reliance. Having sat down and calculated that we can 
keep house for so much, W0 must perseveringly adhere to 
this limit ; no matter what the temptations to oycrsfcep it, 
we must show them the cold shoulder. It may he, and is, 
hard work to follow such a course ; but . 

—* Frait soon comes,. 

And more than all cor troubles pays us powers; , 

Bo that we Joy to hate endured so muoh.' 

The reward is certain; and oh how sweet I What a 
world of care and aniiety disappears as soon as a man, 
by diligence and thrift, has a small fund in the savings’ 
bank ! The snubbings and collitions encountered in 
doily avocation suddenly lose their asperity ; self-confi- 
dence, with something to back it, not only gives a man 
a sense of self-respect, but renders him more valuable to 
his employer. At first the new-born energy is a source of 
astonishment : the novice wonders to find greater force 
and precision in tbe stroke of his mallet, and increased 
vigour in the bite of his saw. 

This, which 1 would call a rudimentary compensation, 
yields an encouraging assurance ; but there are others 
yet before us, and chief among them is the acquisition 
of knowledge. Books are so cheap in the present day, 
as to aflbrd unlimited resources to all for the improve- 
ment of their minds ; and it is a fact, that the more 
knowledge a man gets, all other things being equal, the 
better workman will he be. Mr Chadwick rates the 
value of a labourer at L.30 ; at how much more shall wu 
estimate the worth of an intelligent artisan, who 1ms not 
only added to bis command of pleasures, but enlarged his 
resources against casualty! Manual dexterity, when 
directed by thoughtful intelligence, becomes a constant 
source of pleasure. Often, when wearied with work, 1 
have found myself invigorated by watching, so to speak, 
the object on which I was engaged : how beautifully the 
hand obeyed the thought— how, from a rough mass of 
boards and planks, the sideboard or secretaire grew up in 
harmonious proportions ! 1 have often been struck with 
Channing’s observations on this subject:^* It is,’ he says, 

‘ one of the beautiful ordinations of Providence, that to 
get a living, a man must be useful; and this usefulness 
ought to be an end in his labour as truly as to earn his 
living. He ought to think of the benefit of those he 
works for, as well as of his ;pwn; and in so doing— in 
desiring, amidst his sweat and toil, to serve others as well 
as himself, he is exercising ut^ :^wing in benevolence, 
as truly as if he were #striltejAi4 ^ 

hand to the poor. Sudi jt moilve hallows and dignifies 
the commonest pitouit* V . > Obe would think that a 
carpenter or teMUn, on pateln^ which he hiad j 

reared I 

giving eve^^ay and hour to | 

.a fatoily,' shelter, a : 
domeitic eh abodli of affection, for a 

oenti^ern^ in the^tist and ought not 

a spring bp at the thought 1 It 
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ig bjthus interweaying goodness with common lahouw 
that we gife it strength, and make it a habit of the 
souLV.,.. 

Here are noble oompen^aHons $ and tbe saih^ess so 
often complained of. in the wbrking-xniwi*s 
him to draw largely upon theih. to ciiltiyate the quiet 
domestic yirtues, while plying the ihstruments of labour, 
the mind maybe occupied with thoughts of the home 
circle, its chastelng gnefa elerating joys. It may 

revisit and roam at large in fields and lanes, or the 
voice may attune itself to the melodies of sound ; and a 
weary hour may often be beguiled by recollection of all 
that the worker knows of the materials — their history and 
manipulation — on vrbioh he is employed. 

Thus a man need not be ignorant or debased because 
he is compelled to work for nis living. With such re- 
sources and recreations at command, there is no valid 
reason why his life should not be one of progress. But 
this, you may be apt to say, is too much trouble. But ‘all 
aspiration is a toil and were it not for the struggle, you 
would never become aware of the slumbering powers 
within you ; if everything came smooth and ready to 
our hands, we should soon relapse into a stagnant de- 
moralisation. We must remember that passions are 
given us as stimuli, and duty is the bridle with which 
these passions are kept in due subservience, in efficient 
working order. Society owes duties to us, and wc owe 
duties to society. We are apt to accuse society of de- 
frauding us of our due proportion; but is not this a 
touch of tradition — a taint of the ancient serfdom still 
clinging to us? What is the remedy ? — to prove our right 
by proving our desert. Here is a lofty compensation : we 
may each say — I will conquer for myself an improving 
position, by such conduct and moral discipline as must 
overcome. Even the passive force of such a determina- 
tio]i would be resistless ; and bewailings about social in- 
justice would subside into an echo. 

Reflect for a moment: there are about 4,000,000 men 
of different ages in this country who depend on manual 
labour of some sort for their means of living. What if 
the legions of this industrial army were animated by the 
‘ mounting spirit,* by the might of self-reliance ? Society 
would have begun its noblest crusade against ignorance 
and its attendant evils; for 'the incubus of pauperism 
would disappear, knowledge would gladden and humanise 
our land, and * Unions ’ be converted into universities of 
industry. " 

Am 1 anticipating too much ? Let the numerous ex- 
amples of what fias and can, be done suffice for reply. 
We want something beyond the mere instinct of the ant 
and bee, and the attainment of this lies open to each one 
of us. It is cheering to know that many a man plodding 
at the work-bench originates and revolves thoughts in his 
mind that would do honour to the proudest philosopher 
— that the fire of a lofty and earnest purpose glows in 
many a humble dwelling. There wania but the will; and 
marvellous are the effects that result from small begin- 
nings. The fifteen or twenty cotton-spinners whom 1 once 
knew meeting week after week in a village near Stock- 
port to study French and mathematics, I will venture 
to say have gone on adding to their knowledge, and 
experienced its elevating influences in all their social 
relations; proving that it costa less in^ conscience, as well 
as coin, to obtain the amenities of life than to obey its 
animal propensities. 

Difficulty, if we would but so consider it, is cmlj the 
wave’s deepened hollow;*: froni which we may risa to a 
higher summit. We m. So prone to take things easy^ 
that an intimation to brace up our energies is from time 
to time necessary. ! The life most devoid of incident will 
afford reminiscence of such oppoHtmities. Many yw 
ago, under an unpi^iiious combinatioii of ciehinstaiices, 
at the commencement of a dreaiy winter, I walked frOin 
the interior of the state to the city of New York in 
search of work. I had bttt two or three^ cents left on my 
arrival, and while searching for emplqyinenii, was depen- 
dent for subsistence on the kindqess of a friend^ How 
depressing is the want of occupation! 1 was glad at times 

to step into a book auction to divert One 

evening a second-hand lot was put up-»^ Rayiial^l Hlttoire 
des Deux Indes,’ in seventeen voluines r no oiiie jpcike. 

‘ Going for the price of waste paper 1* said the auctioliOor* 

I took him fit his word, and bid a shilling (7d. sterling), 
which 1 happened to have in my pocket. Down went we 
hammer, and a general laugh went round as I took the 
books under my arm and walked away. By and by I found 
work : the ‘ boss* gave me leave to sleep with his appren- 
tice in the attic; I got my meals at a cheap hoarding- 
house, and thus liv^ economically. And not without 
reason; for besides providing for current expenses, it was 
essential to retrieve the lost time. I worked from day- 
light in the morning until ten at night ; kept my family 
in comfort, where 1 had left them in the country; and at 
the end of four months, found that my savings amounted 
to thirty dollars, a sum which enabled me to open a new 
career of prosperity. But 1 must not forget the books : 
every workman knows that there are times when he has 
to wait for j^^rials, or for a new job. On such occa- 
sions ‘ Rajmlli Histoire * proved a valuable and instruc- 
tive resourcelllmid furnished me with food for thought. 

‘ Vat an inquisitive Englishman!’ often cried a French- 
man, whose bench was next to minej as I sat reading on 
a * saw buck *; and the boss would say—-* Ab, you’ll never 
get on while you’re so fond of books.’ But when he found 
that 1 was as fresh and ready for work on Mondays as on 
other mornings, he ceased to rebuke my inclinations. 

Since that time another reverse threw me into a coun- 
try village in England, pinched by penury, and lacking 
everything but the will to make the best of whatever 
happened. After a time a situation was offered mo at a 
music-publisher’s in London : it was out of my line, but 

1 started at once, leaving my family in their rural cot- 
tage. The place of business was in the Strand ; my hours 
of work were from seven in the morning till eight at 
night; wages thirty shillings a week, for which I did duty 
as Jack-of-all-trades : serving in the shop — keeping stock- 
book and petty cash-account — giving out work to book- 
binders, watching printers, correcting proofs, and so forth. 
Here, again, past losses wero to be retrieved : 1 bought 
every morning a threepenny brown loaf, and divided it 
into three portions. One of these, with a cup of coffee, was 
my breakfast ; the second, with a little salt or an apple, 
formed my dinner; and the third, with a glass of water 
or cup of tea, was my supper. My bed was in a little 
book-room in the fifth storey: I rose at six in the morning, 
and made myself acquainted with the topography of the 
neighbourhood, and saw some of the aspects of London 
which can only be seen at an early hour. One evening 
in the week 1 went after eight to a singing-class; on an- 
other 1 walked to Islington, where a kind friend gave mo 
lessons in Greek and German; and for the rest I had 
plenty of books at command. Sometimes 1 had to sit up 
late to receive proofs from the printer, and on one occa- 
sion found it necessary to go to his office near Temple Bar 
after midnight. Our establishment was then on the eve of 
being given up, and I was expressing my apprehensions 
about obtaining another situation to the master-printer 
as we stood together at his desk. 1 shall never forget 
his reply — * Never you fear,’ he said, patting me on the 
back; ‘1 have watched you long enough to know that you 
can do your duty for others as well as for yourself : such 
as you axe sure to do.’ The hopes which then began to 
inB|nre me as I walked back tlu^gh the solitaxy street 
have been more than realised. 

Now for the conclusion. Let every man do his best, 
and in some shape or other the reward of the best will 
certainly come to him. Let him cultivate a spirit of 
hopefulness : if things do not t}ime round according ‘to his 
notion, let him put them round; and if ewen then not 
quite palatable, don’t |ive up the stniggie, and take to 
listlessness and dissipation. ITou can mould inert matter 
to your will; staive for the iiHttter-hfUid over yourself. 
Every man^s house is hU* castle. Bee that yours be not 
a Doubting Castle, €|iai>t for its occupant. 

Pq not curse God aiiSi jiie I 

' The chiefest a writer is the hope or the cer- 

tirinty that ms maybe useful. What say you, 




Mlow-workmen t May 1 entertain thUlwjpel liay f^^ 
cipate tbie reward humble attentj^ to , 

witbeiit the ooncurrenoe of IbBAD and HhaM^ oin 

b0.nb',fee2'^Ii)f0ftt.lnHA^ 

‘ Yes. l am glad you are come, although your pro- 
fesalond services wtU not, it seems, be requfred— a 
neighbouring attorn^ having performed the necessary 
dnty-^Hmmethiiigi ' l peheve, relative to the will of the 
dying ledy. We wifl speak ihrite together by 

In the meantiW continued Dr Cnrteis, with a percep- 
tible tremor in his toice, tit wiU dp neithOT of us any 
harm to witness the closing scene of the life of Mary 
Bawdon, whom you and I twenty yearn ago worshipped 
as one of the gentlest and most beautilhl of beings with 
whidbi the Creator ever graced his universe# It will be 
a peaceful parting. Come.' 

Jnst as, with noiseless footsteps, we entered the silent 
death-chamber, the last rays of the setting sun wxre 
frlling upon the figure of Ellen. Armitage — who knelt 
in speechless agony by the bedside of her expiring 
parenl^and faintly .lightitig up the pale, emaciated, 
sunken features of the so lat^y brilliant, courted Mrs 
Armitage! But for the ineffaceable splendour of her 
deep^blue eyes, I should scarcely have recognised her. 
Standing in the shadow, as thrown by the heavy bed- 
drapery, we gazed and listened unperceived. 

‘Ellen,* murmured the dying lady, ‘come nearer to 
me. It is growing dark, and I cannot see you plainly. 
How, then, read to me, beginning at the verse you 
finished with as good Dr Curteis entered. Ay,* she 
faintly whispered, ‘it is thus, Ellen, with thy hand 
clasped in mine, and with the words of the holy book 
sounding from thy dear lips, that I would pass away 1’ 

Ellen, interrupted only by her blinding tears, making 
sad stops, complied. Twilight stole on, and threw its 
shadow over the solemn scene, deepening its holiness 
of sorrow. Hight came with all her train; and the 
silver radiance kissed into ethereal beauty the pale face 
of the weeping g^l, still pursuing her sad and sacred 
task. We hesitated to disturb, by the slightest move- 
ment, the repose of a deathbed over which belief and 
hope, those only potent ministers, shed light and calm I 

At length Dr Curteis advanced gently towards the bod, 
and taking the daughter’s hand, said in a low voice, 

‘ Had you not better retirct my dear young lady, fiir a 
few moments?’ She understood him, and rising from 
her knees, threw berself in an eestacy of grief upon ' 
the corpse, from which- riie spirit had just passed away. ■ 
Assistance was sutnmbned, and the sobbing girl was 
borne from the chamber. 1 

1 descended, full of emotion, to the library, wlicre Dr ! 
Curteis promised shortly to join me. Noiselessly enter- 
ing the room, 1 came suddenly upon the housekeeper 
and a tall young man, standing with their backs towards 
me in the recesses of one of the windows, and partly 
shrouded by the heavy cloth curtains. They were evi- 
dently in earnest conference, and several words, the 
significance of which did not at the moment strike me, 
reached my ears before they perceived my approach. 
The instant they did so^ they turned hastily round, and 
eyed me with an expression of flurried alarm, which at 
the time surprised me not a little. ‘All is over, Mrs 
Bourdon,' said I, finding, she did not speak ; ‘and your 
presence is probably needed by Miss Armitage.’ A 
flash of intelligence, lis 1 spoke, passed between the 
pair; but whether indicarive of grief or joy, so momen- 
tary was the glance, I should have been puzzled to de- 
termine. The housekeeper immediately left the room, 
keeping her eyes,, as she passed, fixed upon me with 
the same nervotti apprehensive look which had before 
irritated Dr Curteis. The youktg man followed more 
slowly. He was a tall adl ratW^^me youth, appa- 
rently about one or two-iuidi^mfify y w of age. His 
hair^waa black as eyes were of singular 

a refin^ ^His resemblance 

to was very 

strikibg.^^; ^ as to an 

equaVat hejdiosed^^'^ to theundis- 

t^b^ ei^ rdlibctiions, which, ill- 

defioed-and Ittdfr were, were anything but 

|ilea|^ eorapaby. My reverie was at length inter- 

' -.r.; Jan>'80N^ ■•■'■.••■■ 

DzfitsnEn had been over abbbt half an hour one Sniidey 
alt6rnebn<^-^the only d«^ on which for yeara I had been 
able to ^oy n dl^er-^and I was leisurely sipping a 
glass of wiAe, when a earriage drove rapidly up to the 
door» a load ta(H(ar followed, and my friend Dr Ourteis, 
to my great furpHse, was announced. 

‘1 have called/ said the doctor as we shook hands, 

‘ to ask you to accompany me to Mount Place. 1 have 
just received a hurried note from Miss Armitage, 
atating that her mother, after a very brief illness, is 
rapidly Binltihg, and requesting my attendance, as well 
as. ihat of a legal gentleman, immediately.* . 

* Mrs Armitage ! ’ 1 exclaimed, inexpressibly shocked. 
VWby, it is scarcely more than a fortnight ago that 
i met her at the Kochforda* in brilliant health and 
apiriti.’ 

*Even so. But will you accompany me? 1 don't 
know where to find any one else for the moment, and 
tiine presaet.' 

*lt is ah kttomey, probably, rather than a barrister, 
that is needed ; but under the circumstances, and know- 
ing her as I do, 1 cannot hesitate.* 

We were soon bowling along at a rapid pace, and in 
little more than an hour reached the dying lady's resi- 
dence, situated in the county of Essex, and distant about 
ten miles from London. We entered together ; and Dr 
leaving me in the library, proceeded at once to 
the sich oliamber. About ten minutes afterwards the 
housekeeper, a tall, foreign-looking, and rather hand- 
some wonw, name into the room, and announced that 
the doctor wished to see me. She was deadly pale, and, 
1 observed, trembled like an aspen. I motioned her to 
precede tae ; and she, with unsteady steps, immediately 
led the way. So great was her agitation, that twice, in 
ascending the stairs, she only saved herself from falling 
by grasping the banister-rail. The presage I drew 
from tlie exhibition of such overpowering emotion, by 
V person whom 1 knew to have been long not only in 
the service, but in the confidence of Mrs Armitage, was 
soon Conflnn^ by Dr Curteis;whom we coming 

out of the chamber of the expiring patient 

*Step this way,’ said he, addressing me, and leading 
to an adjoining apartment. * We do not require your 
attendance, Mrs Bourdon,’ said he, as soon as we reached 
it, to the housekeeper, who had swiftly followed us, and 
now stood staring with eager eyes in the doctor's face, 
as if lifr and death hung on bis lips. * Have the good- 
ness to leave us,* he added tartly, perceiving she did 
not stir, blit continued her fearful, scrutinising glance. 
She started at his altered tone, flushed crimson, then 
paled to a chalky whiteness, and muttering, left the 
apartment. 

,’The danger of her mistress has bewUdered her,’ 1 
'-^remarked. 

^Perhaps so,* remarked Ik Curtis. /Be that as it 
may, Mrs Armitage is beyond iaU hii^ help. In an- 
otl^ lio^t shs will be, Si wf iiy, 

W disikder?’ 

as I jun: infonhed. Tbdip-. 
pep^HFlISP^^ ■ tMe'bf a ''^on e^irtng 




rupted by the entrance of the dootor, with the announee- 
meiit that the carriage was in v4ting to re^OoiiTey ul 
to town. y . ..•■• 

We had journeyed several inUoi on our retwn before 
a word was spolcen by either of 
was apparently even more painfully preooeupied than 
myself. He was, hoirever,; the first to break silence. 

* The emaciated corpse we have just left little resembles 
the gay beautiful girl fbr whose smiles you and I were 
once disposed to shdot each other ! ’ The doctor’s voice 
trembled with emotion, and bis face, 1 perceived, was 
pale as marble. 

'Mary Hawdon,’ I remarked, 'lives again In her 
daughter.’ 

*Yc 8; her very image. Do you know/ continued 
he, speaking with rapid energy, suspect Mary Eaw- 
don— Mrs Armitage, I would say— -has been foully, 
treacherously dealt with 1’ 

I started with amazement; and yet the announce- 
ment but embodied and gave form and colour to my 
own ill-defined and shadowy suspicions. 

' Good heavens I How? By whom?* 

' Unless I am greatly mistaken, she has been poisoned 
by an adept in the use of such destructive agents.’ 

* Mrs Bourdon?* 

' No ; by her son. At least my suspicions point that 
way. She is probably cognisant of the crime. But 
in order that you should understand the grounds upon 
which my conjectures are principally founded, I must 
cuter into a short explanation. Mrs Bourdon, a woman 
of Spanish extraction, and who formerly occupied a 
much higher position than she does now, has lived with 
Mrs Armitage from the period of her husband’s death, 
now about sixteen years ago. Mrs Bourdon has a son, 
a tall, good-looking fellow enough, whom you may have 
seen.’ 

' He was with his mother in the library as 1 entered 
it after leaving you.* 

* Ah ! Well, hem I This hoy, in his mother’s opinion 
--but that perhaps is somewhat excusable— exhibited 
early indications of having been born a " genius.’* Mrs 
Armitage, who liad been first struck by the beauty 
of the child, gradually acquired the same notion ; and 
the result was, that he was little by little invested— 
with at least her tacit approval— with the privileges 
supposed to be the lawful inheritance of such gifted 
spirits; namely, the right to be as idle as he pleased 
— geniuses, you know, can, according to the popular 
notion, attain any conceivable amount of knowledge 
;per stdtum at a bound— and to exalt himself in the j 
stilts of his own conceit above the useful and honour- 1 
able pursuits suited to the station in life in which Fro- 1 
vidence had cast his lot. The fruit of such training 
soon showed itself. Young Bourdon grew up a con- 
ceited and essentiaUy-ignorant puppy, capable of no- 
thing but bad verses, and thoroughly impressed with 
but one important fact, which was, that he, Alfred 
Bourdon, was the most gifted and the most ill-used of 
all God’s creatures.* To genius, in oiiy Intelligible sense 
of the term, he has In truth no pmtension. He is en- 
dowed, however, with a kind of refiecitive talent, which 
is often mistaken by fools for errant vs power. The 
morbid fancies and melancholy scorn of a B^on, for 
instance, such gentry reflect back from their foggy 
imaginations ih exaggerated wd distorted feebleness 
of whining versicles, and so on with other lights o4et- 
tial or infernal Tfefri however, by the way. The 
only rational pursuit ha Over ^owed, and that only by 
fits and starts and td gratify his faculty of " wonder,” 
I fancy, was chomistxy. A small laboratory was fitted 
up for him in the Uttle summer-house you may have 
observed at the fin^r comer of the lawn. This study 
of his, if study sttch desultory snatches at setmee may 




to a smattering aO|uaintanoe with bqtany, a science of 
which Ellen AtOswge ii an enthusiastic student, ^phey 
were foolishly permitted tp tptaaits together, and ti4 rOr 
suit was, that Alfred Bourdon, aOtihg upon the principle 


that genius-^srhether sham' or reaL^levels ?«11 viaereiy 
mundane distihctliHis, had the impudent fo i^ire to 
the hand of Miss Armitage. His passion, tiidinin Or 
simulated, has never been, 1 have reason to know, ihlfte ; 
slightest degree reciprocated by its object; but so billliil;' 
is vanity, that when, about six weeks ago, an ^c/atrvtsss- 
men^ took place, and the fellowV dream was somewhat 
rudely dissipate, the untoward rejection of his pre- 
posterous suit was, there is every reason to MiOve, 
attributed by both mother and son to the repugnance 
of Mn Armitage alone ; and to this idiotic hallucina- 
tion she has, I fear, fallen a sacrifice. Judging from 
the emaciated appearance of the body, and other pheno- 
mena communicated to me by her ordinary medical 
attendant— a blundering ignoramus, who ought to have 
called in assistance long before — she has been poisoned 
with iodine, which, administered in certain quantities, 
would produce precisely the same symptoms. Happily 
there is no mode of destroying human life whicn so 
surely leedi&JP... the detection of the murderer as the 
use of suilMH^ta ; and of this truth the post mortem 
examination 9^the body, which takes place to-morrow 
morning, will, if I am not grossly mistaken, supply 
another vivid illustration. . . . Legal assistance will no 
doubt be necessary, and 1 am sure 1 do not err in ex- 
pecting that yott will aid me in bringing to justice the 
murderer of Mary liawdon?* 

A pressure of his hand was my only answer. *I 
shall call for you at ten o’clock,* said he, as he put 
me down at my own door. I bowed, and the carriage 
drove off. 

‘ Well ?* said I, as Dr Gurteis and Mr — — the emi- 
nent surgeon entered the library at Mount Place the 
following morning after a long absence. 

' As I anticipated,* replied the doctor with a choking 
voice : * slie lias been poisoned 1 ’ 

I started to my feet. ' And the murderer ?* 

' Our suspicions still point to young Bourdon ; but 
the persons of both mother and son have been secured.* 
‘Apart?’ 

‘Yes; and I have despatched a servant to request 
the presence of a neighbour — ^a county magistrate. 1 
expect him momently.* 

After a brief consultation, we all three directed our 
steps to the summer-house which contained young 
Bourdon’s laboratory. In the room itself nothing of 
importance was discovered ; but in an enclosed recess, 
which we broke open, we found a curiously-fashioned 
glass bottle half full of iodine. 

‘ This is it I * said Mr ; ‘ and in a powdered state 

too— just ready for mixing with brandy or any other 
available dissolvent.’ The powder had somewhat the 
appearance bf fine black-lead. Nothing further of any 
consequence being observed, we returned to the house, 
where the magistrate had already arrived. , 

Alfred Bourdon was first brought in ; and he having 
been duly cautioned that he was not obliged to answer 
any question, and that what he did say would be taken 
down, and, if necessary, used against liim, 1 proposed 
the following questions 
‘ Have you the key of your laboratory ? 

* No ; the door is always open.’ 

* Well, then, of any door or cupboard in the room ? * 

At tills question his free flushed purple*, he stam^ 

mered, * There is no*—— and abruptly paused, 

* Do I understand ;irou to say there is no cupboard or 
place of concealment in the room ? ’ 

‘No; here is the key.* 

‘ Has any one had access to the cupboard or recess of 
which this is the key, except yourself ? ^ 

The young man shook as w smitten with ague: his 
lips chatterecl but no articulate sound escaped them. 

* You need not answer the queation/ said the magis- 

trate ^ unless you (fitpcie to do I again worn you 
that all you lay used against 

70U.* ' 

* No one,* he at length gaiiibd, mastering his hesita- 
tion hy a strong exertion of the will—* no one van 
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:]i4i^ hft 4 iUK!dii to tH9 plaee bat iayie] 6 ^> 

'parte(l'.iiri[^ the v -v; -' 

Me* llourdon wae nbw celled in/ After interdt^giiK!^ 
a glence of interne agony, and, as it ieeined to ntOi of 
efl^tioiiato intelUgence vitfa her son, she oaliiily .isi^ 
sMrered the ^ee^oiis |^t to They were unhu- 
portant, exoept tbe lasl/ahd iluit acted upon tike, a 
galvanic fhock. It was this— * Lid you ever struggle 
with^pur son on the landing leading to the bedroom 
of the deo^sed for the possession of this bottle and 
I held hp:that which We had found in the recess. 

A slight Asrearn escaped her lips ; and then she stood 
rigid, eredt, motjlpnless, glaring alternately at me and.at 
the fatd bptUe vrith eyes that seemed starting from 
their sockets, i l glanced towards the sonj he was also 
affected in a ternble manner. His knees smote each 
other, and a clammy perspiration burst forth and settled 
upon his pallid foreheads 

^ * Again 1 caution you,' iterated the magistrate, * that 
you are not bound to answer any of these questions.’ 

The woman^s lips moved. * No — ^neverl’ she almost 
ioaudibly gasped, and fell senseless on the floor. 

As Bobn as she was removed, Jane Withers was 
ci^led. $hc deposed that three days previously, as she 
wal, just before dusk, arranging some linen in a room a 
few yards distant from the bikiroom of her late mistress, 
she was surprised at hearing a noise just outside the 
door, as of persons struggling and speaking in low but 
earnest tones. She drew aside a corner of the muslin 
curtain of the window which looked upon the passage 
or corridor, and there saw Mrs BouMon striving to 
wrest Something from her son’s hand. She heard Mrs 
Bourdon say, ‘ You shall not do it, or you shall not 
have it’— she could npt be sure which. A noise of 
some sort seemed to alarm them : they ceased strug- 
gling, and listened attentively for a few seconds: then 
Alfred Bourdon stole off on tip- toe, leaving the object 
in dispute, which witness could not see distinctly, in his 
mother’s hand. Mrs Bourdon continued to listen, and 
presently Miss Arndtage, opening the door of her 
mother’s charobor, cAlled her by name. She imme- 
diately placed what was in her hand on the marble top 
of a side-table standing in the conidor, and hastened to 
Miss Armitage. Witness left the room she had been 
in a few minutes afterwards, and, curious to know what 
Mrs Bourdon and her sbn had been struggling for, went 
to the table to look at it. It was an oddly-shaped glass 
bottle, containing a good deal of a blackish-gray powder, 
wliich, as she held it up to the light, looked like black- 
lead!’ 

* Would you he able to swear to the bottle if you 
saw it?’ 

* Certainly I should.' 

* By what mark or token?* 

* The name of Valpy or Vnlpy was oast into it— that 
is, tlie name was in the glass itself.* ' 

‘ Is this it?* 

* It is : I swear most positively.’ 

A letter was also read which had been taken from 
Bourdon’s pocket. It was much creased, and was proved 
to be in the handwriting of Mrs Armitage. It con- 
sisted of a severe rebuke at the young man’s presump- 
tion in seeking to address himself to her daughter, 
which insolent Ingratitude, the writer sidd, she should 
never, whilst she lived, either forget or forgive. This 
last sentence was strongly underlined in a different ink 
from that used by the writer of the letter. 

The surgeon deposed to the cause of death. It had 
be^ brought on by the action of iodine, which, admi- 
hisbe^ in certain quantities, p^duoed symptoms as of 
atrophy, such as had appeared in Mrs Armitage. 
^cys hotUe found in the recess contained iodine in 
a'''^ulver'vii||i|ate. ' ' ' 

I depj|H|pkt!i pn entering the library on fha pre- 
vious qj||pug/X:i^ young Mr. Bourdon, adwss- 

ing hjffinbtber^ say, f Npw that it is done past re^i 1 
will>:Sg)t shrink; frdoi any consequences, be they what 
.they may!,'.. ■; v ■ . 


This was the substance Pf the evidence adduced; and 
the magistrate at chce Committed Alfred Bourdon to 
Chelinsford joO, to w trial at the next assize for 
' wilful miiider/.^ A 6010061*1 inquisition a few days 
after also returned a vetdibibC * wilful murder ' against 
him on the same evidenoe; 7^ 

About an hour after his nb«bmitt 4 and just previous 
to the arrival of the vehicle which was to convey him 
to the (wunty prison^ Alfred Bourdm requested an in- 
terview with me. I very lelUetahtSy; consent ; but 
steeled as I was against Mnii I could not avoid feeling 
dreadfully shocked at the change which so brief an 
interval had wipnght upon him. It had done the work 
of years. I>ei^ Utter despair— was written 

in every lineament bf his expressive countenance. 

* I have requested to see you,' said the unhappy culprit, 

* rather than Dr Curteis, because he, I know, is bitterly 
prejudiced against me. 'But you will not refUse, I think, 
the solemn request of a dying man— for a dying man 1 
feel myself to be— however long or short the interval 
which stands l^tween me and the scaffold. It is not 
with a childish hope that any assertion of mine can 
avail before the tribunal of the law against the evidence 
adduced this day, that I, with all the solemnity befitting 
a man whose days are numbered, declare to you that I 
am wholly innocent of the crime laid to my charge. I 
have no such expectation ; I seek only that you, in pity 
of my youth and untimely fate, should convey to her 
whom 1 have madly presumed to worship this message : 

Alfred Bourdon was mad, but not blood-guilty ; and 
of the crime laid to bis charge he is innocent as an 
unborn child." ' 

‘The pure and holy passion, young, man,’ said I, 
somewhat startled by his impressive manner, * however 
presumptuous, as ^far as social considerations are con- 
cerned, it might be, by which you affect to be inspired, 
is utterly inconsistent with the cruel, dastardly crime 
of which such damning evidence has an hour since been 
given *- — 

* Say no more, air,* interrupted Bourdon, sinking back 
in his seat, and burying his face in his hands: *it were 
a bootless errand ; she could not, in the flice of tliat 
evidence, believe my unsupported assertion! It were 
as well perhaps she jid not. And yet, sir, it is hard to be 
trampled into a felon’s grave, loaded with the maledic- 
tions of those whom you would coin your heart to serve 
and bless ! Ah, sir,’ he continued, whilst tears of agony 
streamed through his firmly-closed fingers, 'you cannot 
conceive the unutterable bitterness of the pang which 
rends the heart of him who feels that he is not only de- 
spised, but loathed, hated, execrated, by her whom his 
soul idolises I Mine was no boyish, transient passion : it 
has grown with my growth, and strengthened with my 
strength. My life has been but one long dream of her. 
All that my soul bad drunk in of beauty in the visible 
earth and heavens — the light of setting suns— the radi- 
ance of the silver stare— the breath of summer flowers, 

i together with all which we imagine of celestial purity 
and grace, seemed to mo in her incarnated, concen- 
tred, and combined 1 , And now lost-^lost— for ever 
lost I ’ The violence of nis emotions choked his utter- 
ance; and deeply and painfully affected, I hastened 
from his presenca 

Time sped os ever onwards, surely, silently; and 
justice, with her feet of lead, but hands of iron, closed 
gradually ttpou her quarry. Alfred Bourdon was ar- 
raigned before i jury ^ his,;,C| 0 |ntrymen, to answer 
finally to the accusation of preferred 

against him. '■■■ 

. The evidence^ as gi^^^ befrte the committ^^ magis- 
trate, aiid the ooroner’a inquisition, was repeated with 
some additibn of pasrioiwte^ e^^ the 

prisoner indicative of n^d^^ a^Miod bn the de- 
ceased. The citosSHean^ for the 

dfi^ce was aide, hnt w to shake |he case for the 
plrbsecution. His own admission, thkt hb one but him- 
self had access to the recess where the poison wasfotind, 
t(dd fistaily against him. When called upon to address. 
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the jury^ he delivered himself of a speech rather than 
a defence; of an oratorical efhision, iiutead of a 
roua^and, if possible, dama^g eomm^iary upon the 
evidence arrayed against him. tt frii a libbiited, and 
in part eloquent^ eapoiitioh of tiih tieoeSsary fhilibility 
of human judgment Uluitrated hy^ uumi^us examples 
of erroneous ve^icts. ' 1^ peromtion I jotted down at 
the time: — * Thus, ihy lord and gentlemen of the jury, 
is it abundantly manifestt hot opiy by these examples, 
but by the testina<Hiy man bears in his 

own breast, that God cbiild not have willed, could not 
have commanded, his creatures to perform a pretended 
duty, which he vOuchialhd them lio power to perform 
righteously. Oh, he sure tlmt if he had intended, if 
he had commanded you to pronounce irreversible de- 
crees upon your fellow-man, quenching that life which 
is his highest gift, he would have endowed you with 
gifts to perform that duty rightly! Has he done so? 
Ask not sdohe the pages dripping with innocent blood 
which I have quoted, but your own hearts 1 Are you, 
according to the promise of the serpent-tempter, ** gods, 
knowing good from evil?’* of such clear omniscience, 
tliat you can hurl an unprepared soul before the tribunal 
of its Maker, in the full assurance that you have rightly 
loosed the silver cord which he had measured, have 
justly broken the golden bowl which he had fashioned ! 
Oh, my lord,’ he concluded, his dark eyes flashing with 
excitement, * it is possible that the first announcement 
of my innocence of this crime, to which you will give 
credence, may bo proclaimed from the awflil tribunal of 
him who alone cannot err I How if he, whose eye is 
even now upon us, should then proclaim, ** 7, too, sat in 
judgment on the day when you presumed to doom your 
fellow-worm ; and I saw that the murderer was not in 
the dock, but on the bench !** Oh,%jy lord, think well 
of what you do — pause ere you incur such fearful ha- 
zard ; for be assured, that for all these tilings God will 
also bring you to judgment !’ 

He ceased, and sank back exhausted. His fervid 
declamation produced a considerable impression upon 
tVio auditory ; but it soon disappeared before the calm, 
impressive charge of the judge, who reassured the 
startled jury, by reminding them that their duty was 
to honestly execute the law, not to dispute about its 
justice. For himself, he said, sustained by a pure con- 
science, he was quite willing to incur the hazard hinted 
at by the prisoner. After a careflil and luminous sum- 
ming up, the jury, with very slight deliberation, returned 
a verdict of ‘ Guilty.* • 

As the word passed the lips of the foreman of the 
jury, a piercing shriek rang through the court. It pro- 
ceeded from a tall figure in black, who, with closely- 
drawn veil, had sat motionless during the trial, just 
before the dock. It was the prisoner’s mother. Tlie 
next instant she rose, and throwing bock her veil, wildly 
exclaimed, *He is innocent— innocent, I tell ye! I 
alone*— 

* Mother! mother I for the love of Heaven he silent!’ 
shouted the prisoner with frantic vehemence, and 
stretching himself over the front of the dock, as if to 
grasp and restrain her. ^ 

‘ Innocent, I tell yotl I * bontinued the woman. ‘ I-t-I 
alone am the guilty person I It was 1 alone that perpe- 
trated the deed! He knew it hot, suspected it not, till 
it was too late. Here,’ she added, drawing a sheet of 
paper from her * here is my confession, with 

each circumstanoe 

As she waved it her head, it was snatched by her 
son, and, swift as lightning, torn to shreds. ‘ She is mad 1 
Heed her not— believe her not!’ He at the same time 
shouted at the to of his powerful voibe, VShe is dis- 


The tumultShd excitement in the eburt lid language 
which I can em]^oy wbhld cchivey an adequate impwi* 
Sion of. As Ito M calm was partially restored, Mrs 
Hpurdon v'as ihken; into custody : the prisoner iirai 
removed ; and the court adjournM, of course without 
passing sentence. * 


It was even as his mother said! SabsbqniteinybB- 
tigation, aided by her confessions, amply pr|to 
the fearful crime was bonoeived and perpeti^ted' b^. her 
alone, in the frantic hope of securing for her idblifeed 
son the hand and fortune of Miss Armitage. ^ She fibd 
often been present with him in bis laboratory, and ha:L 
thus become acquainted with the uses to which certairr 
agents could be put. She had purloined the key o£^ the 
recess; and he, unfortunately too late to previkit the 
perpetration of the crime, had by mere accident dis- 
covered the abstraction of the poison. * His subsequent 
declarations had been made for the determined purpose 
of saving his mother’s life by the sacrifice of his own I ^ 
The wretched woman was not reserved to fall before 
the Justice of her country. The hand of God smote her 
ere the scafibld was prepared for her. She was smitten 
With frenzy, and died raving in the Metropolitan Lu- 
natic Asylum. Alfred Bourdon, after a lengthened im- 
prisonmenl^: was liberated. Ho called on me, by ap- 
pointmgjbliljl^w' days previous to leaving this country 
for ever f wP I placed in his hands a small pocket- 
Bible, on the jiy-leaf of which was written one word— 

* Ellen t' His dim eye lighted up with something of 
its old fire as he glanced at the characters ; he then 
closed tiie book, placed it in his bosom, and waving 
me a mute farewell — I saw he durst not trust himself 
to speak — hastily departed. 1 never saw him more ! 


SHAKSPEARIAN HYGIENE. 
SuAKSPEARE, that ‘ myriad-minded man,’ as Coleridge 
has emphatically called him, who has left no subject 
untouched and unadorned, has scattered through many 
of his wondrous plays scraps of medical wisdom of equal 
truth and value with anything that science can teach 
us. A few of these hygimic maxims, or plain rules of 
health, we here subjoin. 

First we have the important functions of the sto- 
mach in the animal economy accurately sketched in 
the fable of the Belly and the Members in * Coriolanus.’ 
The stomach thus replies to the rebellious limbs : — 

< True iB it, my incorporate frienda, 4)uoth he, 

That 1 receive the general food at first 
Which 3'ou do livo upon : and fit it is; 

BccauHe 1 am the Btorahouse and the Aop 
Of tho whole body. But if you do remember, 

1 send it through the rivers of your blood, 

Even to the court, the heart— to the scat o* the braia ; 

And through the cranks and offices of man, • 

The Strongest nerves, and small inferior veins, 

From mo receive that natural competency 
Whereby they live.* • 

And now, 

* May good digestion wait on appetite, 

And health on both ; ' ^ 

rather than 

* A sick man’s appetite, who destins most that 
Which would increase his evil ;* >> 

at the same time remembering that 

* Nature’s witti little pleased, enough's a feast.* 

The influence of the mind on the digestive organs is 
thus glanced at, when the poet makes Henry VIIL, 
in giving Wolsey the schedule of his ill-gotten wealth, 
say— 

* Bead o'er this— (pfriap AM 
And, after; this ; and then to breakfast, with 

What appetite you ]lm7■^ ^ ^ ^ , V 

Nor is the ‘green and yellow melancholy’ of her who 
‘ never told her lotre’ to be xeggrded as a metaphorical 
or poetic fiction* , 

• And tnily, for aughi^ iiss, they are as sick that surfeit with too 
much, as they that stM^ with nothing.’^ 


> Maohftlb * Coriolanus. * Merchant of TeniSOt : 







' '< ..■ VwV." i» * Sp^ttTiteii.'OOdltt" '. ; 

tilpyim apiMtte;* r: 


tempted to il 


••• 

'' ; 'Midh m 'the.ri^ :■<' 
abimdia^ uad oiljQy it not.* > 

Froin facH^oae Sir Tol^ Belch ve may learn the 
benefit of ewriy i^ihgr 

* Not to be VM after mianlght, ie to he «p betlmee ; and dUu- 
euto lo^torHiauifi ei t, tbou knowatt.' * 

Hear likeviw the reward of active exertion, the in- 
dustrious poor man's especial privilege :— 

* WearlnoM can anoro upon the flint* while resting iloth 
, Finds thB down pfUov hard.** 

Barely, indeed, are the indolent and luxurio^ 

■ Ae fast tooked up in sleep as guiltless labour 
HHien it lies starkly in the traveller's bones.' < 

hCl^y a time and oft doM the pampered invalid, as he 
■ teii^ restlesBly on his uneasy oouch, c^y out in the 
languid of the dying monarch— 

* Sleep that knits up the ravelled deeve of oaro. 

The deem of each day h life, soie labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt . ihinds, great nature's second oourse. 

Chief nonriaher In life's feast 

* Sleep, gentle deep. 

Nature's soft nurse, hovr have I frighted thee. 

That thou no more vllt weigh my eyelida down. 

And steep my eenMt in forgotfulnesB? 

Why rather; sleep, liest thou in smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee, 

And bushed with buazing night-flies to thy slumber { 

Than in the perfnmed chambers of the grMt, 

Under the oanoplQS of oostly state, 

And lulled with sounds of sweetest melody ? 

Oh thou dull god, wh^: pest thou with the vile, 

In loathsome be4b ; .gid leav'st the kingly ooucb, 

A wat(^rOWw, or a oommon 'larum^bell ? 

Seal ^^boy's^^es, rook his brains 
In crime of the riide iiqperlous sorgo ; 

And in the vidtatipn of the winds. 

Who take the rufiBan billows by the top, 

Curling their monstrous heads, and hanging 
With deafening chuftiouTs in the dfppery clouds. 

That, with the burly, death itself awakes ? 

Canst thou, oh partUd deep 1 give thy repose 
To the wet sea-boy in an hour so rude ; 

And, in the odmest and moat stillest night. 

With alt appliances and means to boot, 

Deny it'— unto me 

That excessive exercide of tbo mind is injurious to 
the body, is constantly seen in the lean, pale, shrivelled 
aspect of hard students. Thus G»sar says— 

VLet me have men about me that are fat ; 

Bteek-headed men, end eaoh as sleep o* nights : 

Yond* Oassius has a lean and hungry look- 
lie thinks too touch.' 7 

Compared with such medicine as healthfhl exercise^ 
*the most soverdgn prescription in Galen is but em- 
piricutic, and; to this preservative, of no better report 
than horse-drenchi’B so that he who makes good use 
of it may well declare, * 1 will make a lip at the phy- 
sician,^* and is almost disposed to OAclaim, with Mac- 
beth— ■ 

* Throw idiyilo to the dogs. Ill noM of it r . ^ 

: ; , * Out, loathed med te ino; hated poison, hence 


iBeware, bow;evert at all times of those pests of society 
^^^-^ouaeka-^ : . ^ 


.j'feiii.vi ;■ ■ •—-.*1 ley we must not 

•^^our Judpjsent, or'Corrupt.our hope, 
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SfiGONH VISIT TO THE ANTIQUABIAN 

of Busp^ aid her 1^ the 

Vitii to Museum of the Society of Anri^uaries, 
oescribed in a former number, they found 
them, and overwhelmed him with 
ei^^atipns of: wonda^^ and interest about the objects 
which had engaged their attention in that curious col- 
lection. 

‘ I had no conception tliat they could have proved so 
attractive,^ exdalmed Miss Gregor to her father. * I 
am sure I have heard more than one of my companions 
speak of a visit to it with extreme indifihrence. I 
really believed there was nothing worth looking at, 
even after we had glanced round the Museum, until 
Uncle Lauder directed our attention to its contents. I 
do believe Mrs Bussell and I might have returned 
home, had we been left to our own guidance, vowing 
we had seen nothing.’ 

Mr Gregor smiled as he replied; ' Do you remember 
a story I used to read to you long ago, in Dr Aikin's 
delightftil “Evenings at Home,” entitled Epes and no 
Eyes; or the Art of Seeing. Two schoolboys return 
home from a holiday ramble. Bobert has been to 
Broom-heath, round by the windmill on Camp-Mount, 
and home through the meadows by the river-side. He 
declares it to havOtibcen all very duU: lie met nobody,, 
and saw nothing. Meanwhile William arrives, and re- 
counts the delightful walk he has had. Here a parasitic 
mistletoe tempted him to pause, there his attention was 
^ woodpecker. Insects, the meadow flowers, 
the fine view, the meandering stream, the setting sun, 
all interested and delighted him. And where, think you, 
had he been walking?' 

*1 remember t<ie itory, I think,' said MUa Gregor, 
with a lode of some oonfiision ; • but what has it to do 
with our visit to the Antiquarian Museum i ’ 
‘Much,myde8rJane,'ropUedherfather. ‘William’s 
delightful ramble was found, on inquiry, to have led him 
oyer exactly the same route which had proved so dull to 
his iiidifferent companion ;^nd your pleasant visit to 
the collection of antiquities to-day— thanks to Uncle 
Lauder’s teaching you to use your eyes— was spent in 
inspecting exactly the same objects which your com- 
panions bad pronounced so unattractive* Depend upon 
it, the question of Eyes or no Eyes enters far more 
largely than most people think into the proper use 
and the enjoyment of experience.’ 

‘ I feel,’ ^d Mrs Bussell smiling, ‘ that your remarks 
w not a whit less appUcable to myself than to Jane. 
Mr Lamier hag taught me a lesson which I shall not soon 
forget* for I was equally ready oil iny flii* visit to the 
anbqaities^pf AuldEeekii^axid to those of tho New Town, 
example of Stmtoe’s splenetic Smelfangus, 
who returned from tlie grand tour only to pronounce 
all parren. But I hope Mr louder, has found us such 
willing pupils, that he willfavour us withhis able guid- 
ance to finish our survey of the Museum.’ Mr Lauder 
assured hit firieiids of tbej^easWri^^ afford him 
to comply with their reqiftst; a^ accordingly ao- 
opmpanied him ai day pr two alUri^s to renew their 
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ment peculiarly valued by the orchaBCdogiet.^ : He 
prides himself on having written a new most im- 
portant chapter in the history of the humto race^and 
in the annfds of our own 

inductions deriyed firbin shell depart- 

ment the Edinburgh Museum is v^ complete. Though 
the examples are not numerottB| no important link is 
wanting in the ohain of evidence^ and it will well repay 
repeated visits and careful study* Now, however/ said 
Mr Lauder, ‘ we turn to a new and entirely different de- 
partment. Mark the peculiar forms of the Britislv and 
early Celtic pottery iii the' case we were examining on 
our last visit. Some of the urns are evidently finished 
with much care. Great labour has been devoted to 
their ornamental decoration, and wo find among them 
considerable variety of form. Now, however, we shall 
turn our attention to the Roman period. The adjoin- 
ing case is entirely filled with Roman pottery, in which 
department the Museum is also very wcdl provided. 
Here are examples of Romano-Britiah pottery from 
Inveresk and Falkirk in Scotland: from London and 
Colchester in England ;*firom France, Spain, and even 
from Tangier. It is impossible for the most careless 
observer to overlook the marked contrast in form, even 
of the very simpkst and rudest of the latter, when thus 
placed in juxtaposition with the fictile productions of 
the Celtic era. In the Roman pottery we at once 
detect the infiuence of the potter’s wheel, wliile we 
observe the beautiful combinations of elliptic lines to 
which so much of the graceful symmetry of Greek and 
Roman art may be traced.' 

*Not less curious and interesting are the smaller 
fictile works of the adjoining case ; the small cinerary 
cups, incense cups, as they are frequently styled, and 
the lachrymatories, or tear-bottlesf which were placed 
in the tombs as emblems of the sorrow of weeping 
friends. The latter idea, indeed, is derived from a very 
remote period. We discover the expression of it among 
the Egyptians at the funeral of Jacob, where the great 
company that had come up out of Egypt paused for 
seven days at the thrashing-floor of Atad beyond Jor- 
dan, and there they mourned with a great and very 
sore lamentation.” A similar practice may be observed 
among the native Irish in our own day. But a more 
distinct resemblance to the Roman lachrymatory is dis- 
coverable in the reference made by David, amid his 
lamentations in the fifty-sixth psalm, where he ex- 
claims, “ Thou tellest my wanderings ; put thou my 
tears into thy bottle.” ’ 

* And were these little bottles really filled with tears, 
uncle?’ exclaimed Miss Gregor. *1 would cry for a 
month, I think, without filling the largest of them.’ 

Mr Lauder smiled as he replied, *My dear Jane, 
human nature appears, upon the whole, to liavc been 
very much the same among the old Romans as it shows 
itself in our own day. We frequently find the most 
costly funeral and the most lugubrious epitaph where 
very little real sorrow is iblt ; and 'very possibly these 
huge lachryimatories, that could hold wellnigh a pint 
of tears, wete only the ostentatious formula of grief 
of some decorous Roman widow or impatient heir.* 

Mrs JiusselL Really, there does seem something 
excessively ridiculous in the Idea of a disconsolate j 
widow sitting with a bottle at each eye, in oi^ to col- 
lect satisfact^ evidence of her sorrow. ' 

Jlfr Lauder. Doubtless. And yet wa i^ust beware 
of judging thus htliw of old Roman matron, or 
thinking of her onl^ ttge Lady Macbeth, struggling * to 
show an unfelt sorrow/ The best cure . for any such 
misappreUemsioh is a walk to one of bur own ceme- 
teries, where tve have weeping Cqpids, inverted torches, 
urns and wet natfssum, to say nothing o 

con«o/a/s ihscriptions that might make a dm Bomau 
laugh. But we n^u8t iii^a,j^^ faster over JthO 
collection if iteJlxd tb finish the inspection to-day*;, ^ ; 

So saying, WLapder piomd^ direct thi^ 
tention to a very beautiful and curious collbctibn of 
Roman lamps. One, from the Baths of Garacalla,* hai 


a camel embossed on it; another, from deco- 

rated with a frog ; a third, of a very unusual, but ele- 
gant form, represents a foot clothed ^th a sandaV Sir 
Lauder failed not to direct the atteiitiou of his compa- 
nions to the potters’ names stamped bn these, as well as 
on the beautiful specimens of mmian ware, by means 
of which tha antiquary is able to traee the manufabture 
of them to certain fixed localities, and to elucidate in a 
most satisfactory manner the extent of the cobnmeroial 
intercourse which prevailed at the period of the Roman 
occupation of Britain. Next the party examined the 
beautiful Roman bronzes, including several fine ex- 
amples found in Scotland. The fib^tUe, and other ob^ 
jects of personal ornament, specially excited the interest 
of the ladies ^ and, in particular, one eleg.int bronze 
brooch, beautifully inlaid, which, as Mrs Russell re- 
marked, * the finest lady might now be proud to wear.* 
In the same cases were specimens of Roman glass, in- 
eluding smdl lachrymatories; of Roman iron, inelnd- 
ing axi' lljp^p&arheads, hammers, &c.; and of bronze 
sacred anft^^ti^nary vessels. Next Mr Lauder drew their 
attention to a small but very valuable collection of 
Etruscan pottery, decorated with the graceful artistic 
designs, executed in black and white on a red ground, 
which form so valuable a feature of these monuments of 
antiquity. 

* You see from these examples,* said Mr Lauder, * how 
great was the change effected by the Roman invaders. 
They were, in reality, the missionaries of civilisation, 
introducing to our knowledge nearly all the useful and 
ornamental arts. Invention, however, was not ex- 
hausted. Here are brooches and other ornaments of 
the Anglo- Saxon period no less beautiful than those of 
the Romans, but altogether different in form ; while of 
a later date we can examine a rich and varied collection 
of inediffival art, differing from both, and yet rivalling 
them in grace and beauty.* 

Now that the interest of the ladies was thoroughly 
roused, it was only with great difficulty that Mr Lauder 
could get them to follow him when he sought to hurry 
them on from one case to another, so as to survey the 
remaining portions of the collection. A large central 
case, chiefly filled with mediteval objects in brass and 
iron, displayed a curious collection of spurs. One was 
from the field of Bannockburn; another from that of 
Falkirk; a third from Linlithgow Loch* One elegant 
pair had belonged to an old Lord Napier ; another, 
beautifully inlaid with silver, were those of Archbishop 
Sharp; and a third had been worn by the great Gus- 
tavus Adolphus at the battle of Lutzen, where he fell. 
Swords, spearheads, bolts, and dirks in like mapner 
carry bad; the fancy to the struggles of Wallace and 
Bruce, to the fatal field of Floddeu, and to the romantic 
associations of ‘ the forty-five* 

In another corner a singular collection of keys at- 
tracts the eye and excites the fancy. One large one 
of antique form, dredged from Loch Leven, tells of the 
j escape of the hapless Mary Stuart from her island 
prison, only to exchange it for crueller and more hope- 
less scenes of captivity. One thinks involuntarily, 
while gazing on this curious relic of old historic scenes, 
of the fair queen, with whom so many romantic associa* 
tions are indissolubly bound up, and of her toucliing 
lament : — 

* Bom alt too high, by wedlook raised 
StiU higher^to be cast thus low 1 
Would that mine eyes bad never goaed 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sWeet flowereta of the fleia I 
It is my royal state that yields 
ThIsbittenMofwp.' V 

The same case cimtoUil though less appro- 

priate relic, aisocUted with; the mir Scottish queen— a 
eurioits ancient chiileil recently found imbedded in the 
wall of Queen Mai|yV ch(imDer in Edinburgh Castle, 
where her smS- was born. Another of the 

keys, decorated Irith a graceful coronet at its han^, 
was found oh the lawn at Falkland Palace, and is iiip* 
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her mother, iiCas^y M Coulee { im anetont 

or Scottish drinkliiff ^ott^ decoratod leHh the and 


or Scottish dritiklpg^oi^ decorated yrith the brown and 
rb^al toitUU^ ii rested aoh i a 

larj^ and beantifaf comb si affirmed to be thatifriildii 
arranged the iand gweftil loterlocka of her nnfbr- 
tunato grandson CJharles J. $ and, to close our enumera- 
tion of Stni^t relice* the bine ribbon worn by Prince 
Charles ia ]i745, aa pifft of the ensigns of the Order of 
the Garter, hangs amld Hie miscellaneoui collection of 
another case.' -: 

‘ We have tht^’ said Hr Lauder, after satisfying the 
interest and curio^ty of his fair friends with anecdotes 
suggested by these romantic relics--* we have thus step- 
ped; well-nigh at one bound, from the thirteenth to the 
eighteenth century : nor can we venture to retrace our 
steps. One case, indeed, entirely diled with medimval 
ecclesiastioel rel^ awakens scarcely less interesting 
associations by its inemorials of Robert the Bruce, of the 
good Bishop Kennedy, Mary of Lorraine, &c. The ad- 
joining one is rich in equally valuable evidences of the 
civil Of the same period. The next attracts by a 
miscellaneous, but acarcely less curious assortment — 
relics of Rob Roy, of Burns, and Scott; illustrations of 
Scottish manners and superstitions. Here, for ex- 
ample,' said Mr Lander, * is the collar of a Scottish slave 
of the eighteenth century.’ 

'A Scottish slave!' exclaimed Miss Gregor; *wa8j 
there ever such a thing, dear uncle? ’ 

'Undoubtedly there was,’ Mr Lauder replied; *and 
here is a brass collar scarcely diifering from that of 
your great watch-dog Jowler, which was worn by a 
Scottish slave only last century. You can read the in- 
scription on it, engraved in large Roman characters— 
** Alkxr. Stew akt, found guilty of death, foe theft, 
AT Perth the 5th of Becehber 1701, and gifted 
Bv THE Justiciars AS \^ rERF£TUAL servant to Sir 
John Aresiuns OF Alta."’ 

' That is r^ly a most remarkable modern relic,’ said 
MrslRusseU. 'Dp you know anything of the history of 
the unfortunate wretch who was doomed to wear this 


« Nothing iUore,’ relied Mr Lauder, ' than may be 
surmised ftiUm the circumstance of its discovery. It 
was dredged up in the Firth of Forth ; and one can 
hardly avoid the conclusion that the unhappy culprit 
tbnumated his hopeless existence by a violent death, 
tteiu 1 b nothing, however, that an antiquary can do 
whiich involves so much danger of error and exposure 
as the giving the reins to his fancy. So let us proceed 
to em^oy our brief remaining time in seeing all that 
wc can. We have arrived now, in our circuit of the 
Museum, nearly at the point from which we started, 
and here we arp once moto thrown back on remote 
antiquity^ Here are antiquities of Mexico and Peru, 
constructed, in all probabuityr, before i^e adventurous 
Columbus had found for Otttde and Leon a new world; 
and alongside of them are the Still older relics of Fgyp- 
tian art, coeval, it may be, with the miraculous signs and 
wonders (tf Moses, and the exodus of Israel from the 
land of bondage^; Among these are a yariety of the 
.beatLtifiil little mummy -like figures usually styled 
Pfndtest one of the most remarkable of which is evi- 
dently designed as a representation of the god Thoik, 
igo^thstonding grotesque form of the head, the 
buia^ and grace of ite form m^ht stand compa^on 
But theses with the £gyp- 
amulets, signets, bron:toi, fro# inust idl be 
rdimil stu^^ if op^rtunity occurs, 

i’^L^ a hasty glaUoe 

over #e iriiich stand exposed. Him Is a 

valuable sem of ciits from the mtcient 0<i|emte 
Church of the fit(^ Kinity, founded in Rdinburgh, in 
1462, by Mary bf uuelders, the widowed queen of James 
tt. of Scotland; Among them we disooyer the iuost 
grotesque caricatures of the monks; ludicrous, and, as 


ito would Ihln^ of imps, and 

dei^ add moukf!^/ alt of them most unseemly decora- 
l^s for a^^d^ l^inly to. illustrate 

diottish moraU^^^;^^^^ the middle of the flf- 

ifeenth century. On the walls, again, are the old two- 
handedawords of the middle ages } Highland broadswords 
and targets, some of which have done service at Preston 
and OiiSoden. The long civic spear of old Andro Hart, 
the celebrated Rdinburgn printer, famed only fur his 
Bibles, adorned with the quaint emblem # a heart, but 
also for bis share in the famous tumult of 1596, when 
King James was put in such bodily terror; that hi Vowed 
in his wrath to level Edinburgh with the ground, aiid to 
make of it a hunting-field. We can almost fancy wc see 
the sturdy old printer sallytng forth, with his long spear 
and jack, and shouting " ilrmour; armour r according to 
the fashion of the tumultuous old citizens of B<linburgh.’ 

A weaponof a very different description next attract- 
ed their attention. The world-famous stool of Jenny 
Oeddes, with which she struck the initial stroke in the 
great civil war; hurling it at«the dean of Edinburgh’s 
head on his venturing for the first time to read the 
English lltnrgy in a Scottish church, with the pithy ex- 
clamation, ' Out, fause udit thou read mass at my luff ? ’ 

Jenny’s belligerent stool now reposes quietly within 
the time-worn pulpit of John Knox; while close by 
there stands in grim, but equally peaceful repose the 
ancient Maiden, the Scottish- guillotine, by which so 
many brave and noble men have been done to the death. 
Popular tradition assigns its invention to the Regent 
Morton, and adds that he was the first to perish 
by its maiden axe. In this, however, tradition errs. 
Thomas Scott, one of the inferior accomplices in the 
murder of Rizzip, w^,8 the first whose death was accom- 
plished by its means. Since then, the Regent Morton.’ 
the Marquis and Earl of Argyle, Sir George Gordon of 
Haddo, Johnston of Warriston, and a host of otlvcr vic- 
tims, have perished by this seductively-titled, hut dread- 
ful engine of death, ere the happy Revolution consigned 
it to repose. A broad banner on the wall, inscribed, 
between the arms of the Scottish saltier, * Far Religion, 
Covenants, King, and Kingdom J* ia one of the standards 
borne by the Covenanters at Bothwell Bridge. A buck 
and breast-piece of rusty armour, recently dug up on the 
same firid, forms an equally appropriate memento of the 
enemies of the Covenant. Nor must we forget a copy of 
the Covenant itself, exhibited In one of the cases, with 
the signature of Montrose, Rothes, Lauderdale, and 
many others adhibited to it, who afterwards bore little 
love either to it or its adherents; while the horrible 
instrument of torture, the Thuhbkxns, is displayed in 
a neighbouring case. 

'You are familiar, I daresay,* said Mr Lauder, while 
they were looking at the thombkins, 'with the story 
told of King Wihiam and his shrewd Scottish advisei^ 
Garstfidrs. This person, who was a clergyman, and one 
of King Williams chaplains, had undergone the cruel 
torture of the thumbkins rather than betray his mas- 
ter’s confidence. After the Revolution, the magistrates 
of Edinburgh presented the instrument to Carstairs, as 
the fittest mempriat of his fidelity and courageous 
endurahee. King. William, it is saiA hearing of this, | 
ordered the thumbkins to be produced ; and placing j 
his thumbs in the engine, desired Carstairs to turn the 
screw, telling hiliu that he wished to judge of his fortitude I 
by experiencing the pidh which H^ndured. Carstairs 
obeyed; but turned the Arewa VrRh such courtly ten- 
derikes8, aB best suited their apptieaitioh to royal thumbs. 
'The king reixuirkeA <»ii Jti pin6ffi that it 

was linpleaMnt, but cohldDe ehdpred. At length the 
divine^ leding a imtnrid jedousy of his own reputation, 
gave the that the kw roared 

for merciV# add vewed;^^^ he been subjected to such a 
lripd, he wbidd Imve^coofrised^^a^^ they chose to 

VXHd the king ever ibvgive him,* said Miss Gregor, 
f tor to^iig from him so cowardly a confession ?’ 

'He was much too magnanimous,* replied Mr Lauder, 
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* to take offence at such a cause "; nor ke milled 

by his friendly candour, to luppoie^tjiat he ^rould not 
have endured much, rather thin b^triiy confidence limi- 
larly reposed in him. .:l^ gi^t if a§ w influence Car- 
stairs acquired and rOtfldUed tlU hijl. dem his fellow- 

countrymen dubl^d him i^itb t|ih 4iu|SttoM^ of 
Cardinal- Carstairs.’ * ' " . , 

It was now time that they ewld return home, and 
Mr Lauder ezpinised a hope that the Museum of the 
Antiquaries had not lost its flrst attractions . on further 
inspection. To this Mrs Russell replied by assuring him 
that she only regretted she could not again and again 
return to familiarise herself with its varied contents. 
Before leaving, Mr Lauder obtained permission to visit 
the Council Room and the Library. In the former, 
they were gratified with the sight of some valuable his- 
toric portraits which adorn the walls. The most ancient 
of these is a fine portrait of Cardinal George Innes, who 
was created cardinal of St Lawrence in Lucina in the 
beginning of the fifteenth century; the first Scotsman, 
it is believed, who was made a prince of the church. 

in the Library they were shown the Hawtbornden 
Manuscripts, containing nearly the whole works of the 
Scottish poets Drummond and Powler in their own 
handwriting. There also they saw original auto- 
graphs of Queen Mary, King James I. and 111., the two 
Charleses, Cromwell, Monk, Rothes, Lauderdale, Argyle, 
&c. ; a beautifiil manuscript Latin Bible of the fifteenth 
eentiiry; several finely - illuminated missals; a large 
Spanish music-book of the fourteenth century; and 
many rare and beautiful specimens of typography. Even 
the lobby, as they retired, attracted them with one or 
two quaint memorials of the olden time. A pair of huge 
steel pokers, of gigantic proportions, were pointed out to 
the visitors as the mace and sceptre of * The Knights of 
tlie Cape,* a celebrated convivial club of last century, 
wliieh numbered among its early knights Torn Lan- 
caster the comedian, Fergusson the poet, Runcimah, 
Jacob Mure, and other artists, and a host of citizens of 
no little note in their day. In anothelr dark corner of 
the lobby their attention was directed to a quaint little 
Dutch mannikin, with goggle eyes; the identical old 
wooden citizen who long maintained his post, lint in 
hand, at the door of the ancient yarn merchant’s booth 
ill the West Bow, where the rioters of 1736 obtained the 
rope with which the wretched Porteous was hanged. 
Witli this grotesque memento of the famous Porteous 
mob, Mr Lauder and his friends bade adieu to the 
Museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland; their 
minds stored with many pleasing and instructive recol- 
lections, which supplied ample subject for lively con- 
versation during the remainder of the day, and still 
furnishes frequent topics for discussion in the friendly 
interchange of epistolary correspondence between Taun- 
ton and Edinburgh. 


LIFE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Works on the Australian colonies continue to stream 
from the press, and if mistaken notions are still enter- 
tiuned respecting these regions, it can be owing to no 
want of materials for judging. The last book is so far 
likely to be impartial, as the author appears to have 
no personal interest in the success of the new country. 
He did not go out as a settler, but as a visitor in quest 
of health ; and in cemmitting his impresuons to paper, 
he is uninfluenced any pifespeot of returning W the 
antipodes.* Under such circumstances, we are disposed 
to receive Mr Townsend’s representations wiUi the re* 
speot due to ^e sentiments of an educated and tdierably 
observant person, whose residence in the colony of four 
years vim long enough to familiariio him with tiie 
aspect pit its men and tilings, and not long enouj^ to 


* Rambles and Observations in New South Waies, with flS^lisS 

of Men and Manners, Kotioas of the Aborigines, GlimpSis oi 
Soenery, and soma Hints to RmIgTahts. By Joseph Phipps lioim* 
send. London: Chapman and Hall. 1846. 


imbue him with the party prejudices of a iMideni At 
the same time, the impression left upon us by the book 
is, that its author is 'mpre capable Of describing than of 
reasaning, and that he is better able to understand tbo 
parti of a subject than the whole. His sketches of 
various classes of the population, however, are aU gbbd 
and life-like, although of course not absdutely new; 
and to this portion of the volume we shall confine our- 
selves. 

The city of Sydney, as it is now s^led, contains a 
population of 60,000, collected in no more than sixty 
years, and is governed by a mayor and corporation. Its 
wharfs are excellent, watermen plying in neat wherries 
at their steps; but when approached by land, it resem* 
bles Birmingham in appearance, with manufactories 
surrounding it, and houses resembling the tradesmen’s 
vUlas of the old country. The fresh colour of the Eng- 
lish, however, is wanting in the inhabitants : in Sydney 
they af^ (rown. But in Sydney tiiere are chafac- 
ters aO^iapIlluineB which alone are worth the trouble of 
the voya^f ^ Here is a picture of a * young corn-stalk* 
coming pdbing along on a coarse-bred tramping filly i— 
* You observe that he has a very long pair of spurs, 
fixed in sockets in the heols of his boots. He wears a 
broad-brimmed cabbage -tree hat (manufactured from 
the leaves of the palm of that name) ; a clieck shirt, 
open at the neck, and presenting a hold front ; a blue 
jacket, and a gay waistcoat. His trowsers arc made, 
as those of many others, of the ticken generally used 
for the cases of beds, and are cut so much to the quick, 
that your dread of their bursting keeps you in a state 
of uncomfortable nervous apprehension. He wears an 
immense moustache, and Yandyck beard, and a red 
scarf or comforter is tied round his waist. 1 sketch 
strictly from life ; and 1 well recollect the astonishment 
I felc when I beheld this apparition moving along in 
solemn state, ** witching the world with noble horse- 
manship.’* Yet such a phenomenon would be an ad- 
mirable bushman, would endure hunger and fatigue, 
and travel (as this person has done) many hundred 
miles to a distant station, sleeping out every night, and 
exhibiting great perseverance and foresight ; and such 
a life he would greatly prefer to that of a salaried official 
in Sydney, upon whom be would look down with no 
small degree of contempt, as effeminate and helpless.’ 

lu another part of the country our traveller saw a 
girl on horseback driving cattle with a stbek whip. She 
bestrode her steed like a man ; the gay ribbons of her 
bonnet fluttered in the wind ; and she was arrayed in 
white pantaloons adorned with large frills. This was 
a * currency lass,’ the daughter of a settler, and a speci- 
men of a generation which does not appear to be brought 
up in a very accurate knowledge of the old country. 
One of them asked if ticket -of- leave holders made 
good servants in England ? and another, when talking 
of a visit to Europe, declared her intention to attend 
Queen Victoria’s At Homes in Buckingham Palace. 

A description is given of a farmer of New South 
Wales, which might well excite the envy and admira- 
tion of his brethren at home. ’ The owners of this 
noble property bold, as freehold, eighty thousand acres 
of fine land, of which twenty thousand are naturally 
clear and fit for the plough, and I speak within bounds 
when 1 say that on the estate are five thousand acres 
of white clover. This, indeed, spreads so fast, that in 
a few years the greater part of the property will be 
covered with it ; but a mixture of clover and xyergrass 
is preferred. On this estate, and on the adjpining 
waste lands, are mfdntained upwards of three thousand 
head of cattie> end several herds of horses. Wheat and 
maize are grown in great quantities ; and the fields, 
when waving with tbiMe l^x^isnt crops, present a noble 
appiearanoei whiok is mbit. String when one enters 
the &nii firom the SQiitiiward» a wearisome journey 
through A hax^ country, , . . Great pains have been 
taken tp impll^e the breed of cattle on this estate ; and 
bttUi have Men imported from England at great eK? 
penibi ** RUg,** a short-horned Durham, is a iq^lendid 




cfeRture. and cost £.500 ; and there lure also soBi 0 beiit<^ 
efful Ayrshire bulb. Choice aniciiBlB of this deserlj^oh 
are kept for sale i^ an extenijdvbi^OT^ paddcxsk 
to them alone i' aid: to this |dm thejr become lo 
toched, that theie is A.djfflouUy^^^^^^ 
in the com^tiy 0f cdtrs; Some -Of the bullocks, reared ; 
and fed on the iwampii iltaiii a great siae, and a few 
Weigh flfreeh hondtedi^ the rolls of .fat on 

their backs fOrfe hdllowa^^^^^ like a saucer. . . / 

A large daiiW is ke^t on feot, whefre often two hundred 
cows are m&ed, but only once a days for, after the 
morningb milk is taken feom them, the calvee are allowed 
to run With thm until h{gb t These cows yield about 
two gallons of milk each per day, and under another 
system would doubtless give more The skim-milk 
fe<^ a little army of pigs. Many beautiful mares are 
to be found amontpit the herds of horses, and when I 
Ust i tisited the property, a stallion from the English 
tuif was in the stalls. Tlie horses bred on this property 
attain a gbod a&e, their points are well developed, and 
many have been sent to India.’ 

The probirietors of this princely property lived in 
correspondmg style. * The owners of this estate reside 
in an excellent brick 'house, which crowns a rising 
ground. T^eir hospitality is unbounded ; and the 

travellers’ room,” with its neat and clean beds, has 
been the place of rest of many a weary pilgrim. Well- 
built cottages have been erected in convenient situations 
for the accommodation of the different superintendents. 
The garden Is large, and exceedingly productive ; in- 
deed, with such a soil, with moisture and a hot sun, 
what may not be expected ? The prolific nature of the 
soil and climate is evidenced by the fact, that a peach- 
tree bears in the second year after the stone from which 
it sprung has been sown $ and to the climate, as well as 
to the abundance of fine feed, the large size of the cattle 
is no doubt to be attributed. The Shoalhavcn, being 
navigable, adds much to the value of the property *, and 
the produce of the farm is sent up to Sydney in vessels 
built bn the river. Hife estate would maintain some 
thousands of beiC^le $ but the owners of it can never be- 
boine rich bir%fmiQg it To give an idea of tlie value 
of farming preduoe ib this colony, I may mention that 
one of these gentlemen told me that he once pew two 
thousand bumls of bf^tty, but could onty find pur- 
chasers for half the quantity, and did not know what 
to do with the remainder. This estate did not suffer by 
the late droughty and when 1 left the colony, the daily 
refevned £.70 sterling per week in butter alone, many 
eiherdai^^^ having been brought to a stand-still, and 
liniQnirBt them that at Ulladulla, where, indeed, the 
cat^b were then dying for lack of food, at a distance of 
only fifty miles.* 

The run of a squatter— that is, an unsettled breeder 
of sheep and cattle— described by Mr Townsend, was 

1 00 square miles in mttent, consisting of open flats divided 
by belts of trees. Here the squatter has numerous sta- 
tions all apart from eadh other : his sheep station, breed- 
ing station, heifer atation, and so on ; and these stations 
require to be moved from time to time, on account of 
the drought. Borne squatters grow their own wheat ; 
but the frequent droughts render it so uncertain a 
crop, that their supplies have usually to be brought 
from a great distanbe in drays drawn by bollocks. The 
operations of the squatters extend over a Une 1500 
reives in length, and they aometimei go 400 miles into 
the interior. * A large squatter is a grest traveller, and 
is tb^hually moving irem one station tq another, to 
lamp ifee state of his floeks qnd herdt^^ to attend 
operaiioAs going on them ; but 

^ bjperatiohi a 

horses, retife, andv^el^^ Msny 

^ perferm who^gra 

" .partioul^piliiMl^W 
' make''''tbe'^sflB':ecbeW^ 

they rattle of them, in tyfee cf the uiiee^ 

taiuty <tf Iwas ta the 0 ^ 

il exCji^f their runs is letUers wUihm 

ihe boundaries, and lived in ah respects as well. Not a 
ibW of to most estimable and 

ireE- educated^ M the home and 

^bheeted the heM of tiie wand 

The shepherds are Of oouree a dlass of men absolutely 
necessary to the sqiiattef ; feid here they are— at home. 

* A ehepherd’s hhtls a hpvel, buUt of ilabs, and covered 
iHth hark. Between the slabs a man could thrust his 
foot, and notlung couM be, m easy than to cover the 
walls, as well as the roof, witii bark, thui making the 
tenement weather-t^ht ; but the men will not take the 
trouble to do this, and probably airiness in summer 
compensates for the cold of winter. The acebmmo- 
dadons are the simplest A sheet of bark, on trestles, 
forms the bedstead oif whidi the mattress is spread; 
and another sheet, supported by sticks, does duty as a 
table. The cooking apparatus consists of an iron pot 

If the traveller Ms in with one of these solitary 
dwellings, he is immediately asked to take “a pot of 
toy/’ and the tea is product from a hag that hangs 
on a peg, and the sugar from another; whilst salt beef 
and damper make their aprearance from some very 
original substitute for a shdf. The bark is generally 
secured to the roof by atrips of green hide; and it is a 
common saying, that if it were not for green hide and 
stringy bark, the colony would go to a place more re- 
mote than even the antipodes. In some huts which 
it has been my lot to visit I have had rough fare, and 
rougher beds. The salt beef is sometimes hard and 
black, worthy only of a place in a museum, and cer- 
tainly not of a depository in a human stomach. “ The 
greatest hardship I endured was salt beef,” says Wil- 
liam Penn; and this I can echo from the bottom of 
my heart In some huts black pieces of beef are sus- 
pended from the rooft^by strings, and if it is marvellous, 
that any man can be induced to swallow such a curious 
production, it would be still more marvellous if he 
could digest it My bed has sometimes been n sheet of 
bark with a sack spread upon it ; and I have lain, near 
the fire, almost literally in sackcloth and ashes 1’ 

The hut-keeper receives the sheep at night from two 
men, who have each the charge of a separate fold. Being 
answerable for the safety of the flock till the morning, 
he sleeps in a kind of sentry-box, to guard tliem against | 
the attacks of the native dogs. * The first object of 
the ambition of a labouring man in the bush is to pos- ! 
BOSS a mare. He then buys a few cows; and many a 
“ :tieket-of-leavo holder” has a nice little property in 
cattle and horses before he becomes free. Some shep- 
herds have their wives and children with them in tlie 
bush; and, with the assistance of the hut-keeper, milk 
a cow; and, where the climate will allow it, cultivate 
a smaU garden ; but this is the exception, and not the 
rule; and the opossums often destroy their gardens, at 
least the produce of them, when there is any.’ 

The stockman, or keeper of cattle, considers hiniself 
to be a personage of more dignity than the shepherd. 
He is always on horseback, and his greatest pride is in 
penetrating to a part of the country previously unknown. 
The bullock-driver performs long journeys, carrying 
the wool or tallow to market, and bringing back sup- 
plies for the station. * He is generally trustwortliy, 
save as respects rum and tobaoco. He rarely can resist 
tbe allurements of these bewitching articles, and resorts 
to the most ingenious devices for wheedling the spirits 
from the oaftf. He carries a mattress with him, and 
sleeps imder his' dray, whibt his bidlocks graze near it. 

I think no sig^t in the odony would strike a new- 
comer so much as thq Msage of a number of drays 
over £iverpoolrange< : Often idiirty pair of bullocks are 
to be seen harnessed^^^^^to the shouts And 

execratloite1(ff1ilte made by their 

wMpe, tete # HO men r swenr more 

dreidMyv or a variety of oaths of the 

'iilSt . exjtnreidiii^ dSlyistion. As ]i^!te<^t6amB in- 
dlailda nn^ hoped that some of their 

Oa^ifetives will be laid am- v Their “ camps” at night 
are to ^ and they always light huge 
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fires. Ill a large boiler, vhich was ^ 

to the station 1 described in the last pl»pt^ woman 
and her children used to seat thems^^t dUrjing the day 
as they travelled, and 1 am assutWd h^ a friend that he 
saw her there knitting very quietiy^f . . 

The position of the convict pimulstion is already 
sufficiently familiar to the public; Townsend, with 
regard to them, remarks that he was much struck by 
the good behaviour ot men who had been convicts, and 
he tells of one of them driving about in his carriage — 
his fortune having been gained by honest and untiring 
industry. He describes the fate of some convicts well 
known on this side of the ocean by their names and 
their misdeeds. * Bolam was employed in Sydney as a 
clerk, and 1 believe took an account of the linen that 
was sent to the factory to be washed. In 1842^ Erost 
the Chartist was at Cascade, near Fort Arthur, and 
laboured in a gang, but was permitted to sleep alone. 
He was sent to Cascade for insolence. When first 
landed, he was sent to Fort Arthur, and employed as a 
copying clerk. When I last heard of him, he had ob- 
tained his ticket of leave, and was a shopman in a 
chemist’s sliop. Jones, the Chartist watchmaker, was 
overseer of the mess of some dozen refractory lads at 
Fort Arthur. Ho was circumspect and orderly, and 
worked at His own trade, or in the nailer’s shop. 
Williams was then also (1842) at Fort Arthur. He 
built a boat, and effected a temporary escape, and was 
retaken, and was worked in a chain gang. Some of 
Ills associates in his flight, when at large through his 
means, committed a murder, and were hung. He was 
represented to be a bad, designing man.’ 

At the conclusion of the volume there is a chapter 
for emigrants. The labourers most in request in New 
South Wales are of course stockmen and shepherds; 
hut carpenters, blacksmiths, and shoemakers do very 
well. A convict bootmaker was paid by his master 
10s. a pair for making his own boots. Shipwrights and 
sawyers likewise do well. • 

Mr Townsend’s chief care, however, is bestowed upon 
emigrants of the genteeler class, who go out with the 
intention of purchasing land and employing servants. 
The autumn, he says, is the best time for sailing from 
England. The passage money ought not to be much 
more than L.80, which will comprise good fare, separate 
cabins, room for a ton, by admeasurement, pf baggage, 
and wine, beer, &c. at discretion. Money, with the ex- 
ception of a handfhl of sovereigns for spending in any 
port they may call at, caii be exchanged with the Union 
Bank of Australia for a letter of credit on Fort Philip 
or Sydney. London ships are better than Liverpool 
ships. ’ On going on board some of the ships bound 
for New South Wales, it would be easy to imagine that 
one had boarded a pirate, all the passengers seeming to 
think it necessary to be armed to the teeth. Double- 
guns, duck-guns, rifles, pistols, swords, &c. adorn the 
different berths, and the passengers themselves are 
often in full piratical costume. But the expense of 
buying these arme is useless, and if tlie owners of them 
could be followed to their destination, sucli wea^ns 
would probably be soon found rusting neglected in a 
corner. A good gun, a few bags of large shot, and a 
few pounds of powder, will, however, be found useful in 
the bush, and in Sydney a good gun can sometimes 
be bought for a few shillings—the piratical gentlemen 
aforesaid being often anxious^ in the courie of time, to 
sell their weapons. Fowder^nd shot are comparatively 
dear in Sydney.* 

On getting to Sydney, the plan Mr Townsend would 
adopt himself is this : ’ 1 should go to lllawara and rent 
about a hundred acres of land well covered with clover ; 
or if I had capital enough, 1 should buy such a place, 
taking care that there was plenty of water upon iti^.iu^ 
if possible, the means, of irrigation : for I*am copviiiQ^ 
that the settiers there; could make^heir farms as 
able again if they introduced thli, since, though 
trict is not subject to drougl%:&ere is often much dry j 
weather. If there were ho bohse on place, ! should 


build a brick cottage, which I think Vould cost about 
L.150. 1 should go to Mr Berry’s, qt to Jiir M*Leay’s, 
at Ulladulla, and buy sufficient dairy cows to stock this 
land, and engage a steady iqanied couple to manage tlie 
dairy. This dairy would be my mainstay for a tinw; 
for the butter, cheese, pork, and bacon produced on the 
farm would sell well in Sydney, provided that I attended 
to the matter myself. It would be necessary that I 
should be often, if not always, up at daylight, and that 
I occasionally saw that the cows were properly milked. 
If 1 neglected my own interests, 1 could not expect that 
my servants would attend to them. 

* 1 should keep bees, and make as much as possible of 
honey ; and I should also establisli a good garden, an^ 
send fruit regularly to Sydney. I should have to get, 
yearly, a good crop of clover hay, lest the stock might 
suffer in the winter or the dry weather ; and I should 
have to find a run for the dry cows, lest they should 
consume the clover without giving a return. But, with- 
uut fiiBjK details, this farm at lllawara should l)o my 
homes^Kind nothing should induce me ever to en- 
cumber it;' would not at first attempt to grow wool, 
but would put out flock after flock of sheep into the 
hands of a squatter, on the principle of division of pro- 
fits, till he had a sufficient stock to make it worth his 
while to look out for runs, and sit down as a squatter 
himself. To start at once in this capacity, a man should 
be possessed of L.20,000 ; and then, after realising a fair 
profit, in order to secure himself from the vicissitudes 
of a new country, he should return home as fast as 
possible ! 


THE ANGLO-FRENGHMAN. 

A siNOULAE character appeared in France about the 
year 1772, under the name of Thomas Dhole ; but he 
was the son of an English baronet, and his real name 
was Hales. He was born in Gloucestershire in the 
year 1740, and his father being fond of adventure, was 
anxious that tlie only descendant of his house should 
encounter the perils of the sea. As soon, therefore, 
as the discipline and the studies of childhood were over, 
he was sent into the navy. In this service he visited 
almost every part of the world, and afterwards took 
up his abode in Italy, where he resided a considerable 
time, and whence he finally removed to Paris M'itli the 
wreck of his patrimony. 

Dhele was now above thirty years of age ; and though 
his constitution was much impaired by dissipation, he 
still had a very handsome person. The lines of liis face 
bore a striking resemblance to some of the £iig4sh 
court portraits by Yaudyck, the mouth wearhig an 
expression of careless disdain. 

He soon spent his all at Paris ; and finding himself 
penniless, ho began to write plays for the Italian 
theatre. Such was his talent, that hU very first work 
w'as deemed a masterpiece. He wrote slowly, for he never 
liked to retouch his work : he said that the judgment 
of to-morrow had no more value thau that of to-day. 
By this employment he realised above a thousand 
crowns a year at an average. But what was that to 
an English baronet who had 6i)ent a fortune? His 
sadden poverty, however, did not in the slightest de- 
gree, alter the pride either of his feelings or maiiners : 
hit bearing indicated the geui^man, however mean his 
attire. Gfetry, who has Im notes on the life and cha- 
racter of Dh^le, says that he has seen him for a long 
time almost naked, but yet inspiring no pity. *llis 
noble and severe countenance seemed to ^y, ** I am a 
man, what can I want?” It was the haughtiness of a 
Spaniard, with the compoi^are of an Englishman.’ 

He WAS one of the aplest cpitiGS tif his day, though 
he never wrote his ciit^ues. Ip matters connected 
with the drama th^ was from his judgment ; 

and io clear were his views of the poli tical horizon, that 
the newsmpnggte^^n framed their articles according 
to hte |»lNigh^ticid^on of the probable course of evbnts. 
But out w ^ for the writers, as well as re* 



‘Better/ 

‘And our opera?* 

‘Two acts/ 

Dhole was carefully turning oter tbe leara of the 
travelling book. 

‘ What are you looking. for there?* taid Gr^try. 

‘ My way.’ 

‘Where are you going?* . 

‘ToVenicje/ 

‘Is this a seriouH passion then?’ 

‘Yes/ 

DliMe, who had raised himself up, now sunk back on 
the pillow/ Gretry was struck with the sudden pallor 
of his countenance and the wildness of his eye. 

‘ Would you like a drink?’ asked Gretry. 

‘ No/ 

‘ What do you wish for, my poor friend ?* 

‘The travelling book,* said DhMe, and expired im- 
mediately. 

th;e da tub a. 

Tiik article on * Hashish,’ which appeared in No. 256, has 
attracted the attention of several correspondents ; one 
of whom, who writes from Patna in Bengal, desires to 
draw our attention to the narcotic effects of the common 
datura^ giving some curious instances of the way in 
wliich it is employed by the thieves of India. Before 
we come, however, to his information, shall men- 
tion, for the benefit of general readers, what the datura 
is, and to what uses or abuses it has been turned in 
other parts of the world. 

. The plant belongs to the order SolauacesB, or night- 
shades, in which are included the deadly nightshade 
and henbane, as well as the wholesome iK)tato and 
tomato. Tobacco and belladonna fire likewise members 
of this apparently anomalous order, and the Actmanihera 
venenata of the Cape, with the juice of which the Hot- 
tentots envenom their weapons, and poison the baits 
laid for wild beasts. The Datum atrammium^ or thorn- 
ap[)le, is smoked as a palliative in spasmodic asthma, 
and used ns a medicine in mania, epilepsy, convulsions, 
and tic -douloureux. The seeds, taken internally in 
small doses, bring on a kind of delirium. The Datum 
tat da and metel are still moro energetic, and are said 
by some writers to have been used by the priests of the 
Delphic temple to produce the ravings of the I’ythio. 
It is supposed, however, that the chasm over which 
the tripod was placed on which the prophetess sat, was 
known for the properties of the smoke it emitted before 
the building of the temple — the shepherds tending their 
Hocks in the neighbourhood, on approaching the place, 
being seized with convulsions. If this be correct, the 
datura must be found not guilty in the presept instance ; 
unless it was u particepa cr/mints, in heightening the 
natural effects of the smoke, under the influence of 
which the Py thia sometimes leaped from her tripod and 
fell down in convulsions, which in a few days ended in 
death. The seeds of the Datura aangmnea, however, 
were certainly used for a similar purpose in the Temple 
of the Suii in the l^outh. American city of Bag^ozo ; 
and the Peruvians prepare from them an intoxicating 
driiik, which either stupifles or maddens, according to 
its greater or less degree of dilution. 

The common datura of Bengal is desci^bed by our 
correspondent as a rambling, thorny plant, vrith a very 
large and beautiful white flower rand it may be inte- 
resting to our medical readers to khovr that its leaves, 
when heated by being held over the lire, are used by 
the natives for assuaging pain in the head. The root, 
however, supplies a powder, which is turned to a less 
beneficent account. Thuggee, as everybody knows-r- 
thanks to 'i^ energetic measures of the British govern- 
ment, so zealously oarrkKl out by Colonel Sleeman— -is 
now almost, if not mitirely, unl^owh } but it has bee^ 
succeeded by a kind of robbery, into which murder 
longer enters as a necessary pi^ of the crime. The 
victim is not« as formerly, sirangled or poisoned,^ hut 


merely drugged—or hocussed, to use a slang expression 
—and this is effected in a safe and simple manner by 
throwing a* little of the datura powder into the flour 
which the traveller is about to prepare for his dinner. 
Now and then, it is true, the druggee dies; but this is 
an accident, and by no means desired by the practitioner, 
whose interest it is that his patient shall merely be re- 
duced to a state of temporary insensibility. The effects 
of a liberal dose sometimes last for a couple of days. 
Although the powder retains its energy for a long 
time, the robber makes it only in such small quantities 
as may be readily concealed upon the person ; and in- 
deed he has no occasion to do otherwise, as the plant 
is common, and grows wild throughout the country. 
The thoroughfares are beset with these people, who 
get into conversation with the wayfhrers they meet, and 
induce them to join company. If the traveller only 
consents to dine along with his new friend, he is undone. 
An account of the process may be given from the mouth 
of an us the Indian king’s-evidence is called ; 

and wfiSilpl put into the witness-box a gentleman 
of the natpCiif Sookoo. ' I first learned the business 
of drugging,* said he, ‘ from Bamkishen, whom I met 
in Calcutta some four years ago. He asked me to find 
out a good subject, and I told him of a man who had 
some 600 rupees* (L.60) worth of property. Bamkishen 
hired the house adjacent to this man’s, and next day 
picked up his acquaintance. Two days after that, he 
contrived to put some powder into his akrab, and he 
became insensible. We then broke open his box, and 
M'cnt off with 400 rupees* worth of property and jewels, 
which we realised and divided. Some time after this, 
as I was going along the Grand Trunk Bead alone. I 
met a man returning from Calcutta. We began talk- 
ing together, and walked to a well close to a police-office, 
and around which there were some eight or ten more 
travellers assembled. I drew up some water, and gave 
him to drink, asking him at the same time to eat some 
of the food 1 was myself eating : he did so. I mixed a 
little powder into the portion I gave him, and in about 
an hour he became insensible. Some of the travellers and 
policemen asked me the cause. I told them he had been 
drinking freely, and was tipsy ; they believed mo, and 
I attended to the insensible man until I secured his 
purse, containing some fifteen or twenty rupees. I then 
w'ciit off on some pretence, leaving him at the police- 
office. About seven months after this affair, I and a 
friend met two merchants who had been to Patna to 
sell goods. We got leave to travel with them, and put 
up for the night at a aerai; they bought some flour, 
and went to the well for water, and 1 managed to put 
some of the powder into it. In an hour or less they 
both became insensible, and we took their property- 
some 300 rupees. We then wanted to get off, but found 
the door of the serai was shut. On saying, however, 
that one of us was ill, we got out and made off. About 
two years ago't and Bamsahai met a man on the road 
with a tin-£>x ; we walked together some way, and on 
coming to a toddy-shop, stopped to drink. lie would 
not leave his box, and reqfipstcd me to bring him a little 
grog; I did so, and we walked on. In about three- 
quarters of an hour he fell down insensible, and we 
relieved him of his box and all his clothes. We got 
nearly 800 rupees from the sale' of the contents (jewels, 
ornaments, &;c.). About seventeen months ago 1 and 
Gungaram met four men and two servants, and con- 
sented to carry their luggage for them ; we all slept in 
a house in the village d — - on the second night, and 
there they wished to dismiss us ; but we begged to bo 
enteictaiiied for a few miurohes farther bn towards our 
homes, and they agreed^ . The man box I had 
char^ of bohght some ahd l oohmyed to drug it; 
he ate^ and became insei^ble. Hm companions were 
all and I, after fiire houra^ ifork, broke open the 
box, aim/ /vrlih Gni^^tnaiii, made off with its con- 
iients.* ' ' . . . 

^e oUii fjo whicli SoOkob belongs do not, like tto 
Thugs, mfojgle notions with their crinMi^ 
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They are simply thieves, who do their spiritiog as genjlJy 
as they can, and are satisfied with smalj gaipi. In 
India, a labouring man or servant can keep. hiinie|||y hie 
wife, and four or five children, for four mpoes a ni^thl 
and it is no wonder, therefore, that so many should be 
tempted to have recourse to the datura powder, and 
that drugging^ though less deadly in its purpose, should 
become a orime much less easy to be dealt with by the 
government than Thuggee. 


UTXUTir AND SAOXmv Ov blBEBlAN DOGS. 

Of all the animals that live in the high north latitudes, 
none ore so deserving of being noticed as the dog; The 
. companion of man in all climates, firom the ijlands of the 
Boutli Sea, where lie feeds on bananas, to Polar Sea, 
where his food is fish, he hero plays a part to which he is 
unaccustomed in more favoured regions. Necessity has 
taught the inhabitants of the northern countries to em> 
ploy these comparatively weak animals in draught. On 
alKhe coasts of the Polar Sea, from the Obi to Behring's 
Straits, in Greenland, Kamtchatka, and iii the Kurile 
Islands, the dogs are made to draw sledges loaded with 
persons and with goods, and for considerable .ioumeys. 
The dogs have mucli resemblance to the wolf. They have 
long, pointed, projecting noses, sharp and upright ears, and 
a long bushy tail ; some have smoow, and some have curly 
hair ; their colour is various—black, brown, reddish-brown, 
white, and spotted. They vary also in size ; but it is con- 
sidered that a good sledge-dog should not be less than two 
feet seven and a-half inches in height, and three feet three- 
(piarters of an inch in length (English measure). Their 
barking is the howling of a wolf. They pass their 
whole life in wo open air ; in summer they dig holes in the 
ground for coolness, or lie in the water to avoid the mus- 
quitoes; in winter theyprotcot themselves by burrowing 
ill tlie snow, and He curled up with their noses covered 
by their bushy tails. The female puppies are drowned, 
except enough to preserve the breeds the males alone being 
used in draught. Those born in winter enter on their 
trainings the following autumn, but arc not used in long 
journey 8 until the third year. The feeding and training is 
a particular art, and much skill is required in driving and 
guiding them. The best-trained dogs are used as leaders; 
and as the quick and steady going of the team, usually of 
twelve dogs, and the safety of the traveller, depend on the 
sagacity and docility of the leader, no pains are spared in 
their education, so that they may always obey thCir 
master's voice, and not bo tempted from their course when 
they come on the scent of game. This last is a point of 
great diifioiilty ; sometimes the whole team, in such cases, 
will start off, and no endeavours on the part of the driver 
can stop them. On such occasions wo have sometimes had 
to admire the cleverness with which the well -trained 
leader endeavours to turn the other dogs from their pur- 
suit; if other devices fail, he will suddenly wheel round, 
and by barking, as If ho liad oomo on a new scent, try to 
induce the other dogs to follow him. If travelling across 
the wide tundra in d^rk nights, or when the vast plain is 
veiled in impenetrable mist, or in storms or snow- tempests, 
when the traveller ia^ in danger of missing the sheltering 
powama,and of perishing in the snow, he will frequently 
owe his safety to a gobd leader; if the animal has over 
been in this plain, and has stopped with his master at the 
powama, he will be sure to bring the sledge to the place 
where the hut UeS deeply bnried in the snow; when 
arrived at it, he suddoply stop, and indicate signifi- 
cantly the spot where his master must dig.-— Von Wrat^ell^s 
P(dar j&os. 

LAZV BEAVKBS. 

It is a curious fact; says our trapper, that among the 
beavers there are someihat ore lasy, and wiU network at 
all, either to assist hi building lo4^ to cut 

down wood for their vdpier stoekl The industisous ones 
beat these idle fellowttiiiid drive them away i somethnes 

, and etheirwiiie Itgiixing ilmm* 

1 miMev one . Of tiimn. ; 
■the 

m dams, and^w S^i^eii 

n together ; all are malei It 


have, as if the case vrith the males of many species of 
animals, been ei^aged in fighting with others of their sex, 
and aftealmving and driven away from the 

lodger have heoome idlers from a kind of necessity. The 
working beavers, on the contrary, associate, males, females, 
and young together.— AuduAon ctnd Bachimn'& Qmdrupeds 
Q^iVor<> Amen^ ^ i 


THE RIVER’S VOICE. 

BY THB LATS MRS JAMBS GRAY. 
Summbb's Bunbesmsbrightiy dart 
AYhere the sUw^ waters quiver ; 
Find a voice, oh bspipy heart ! 

In the whisper of that river : 
fipeaks it not of love Hke thine, 

Of all haos and flowera divine ? 

Loud the rapid rivers roll, 

^Vinds the bending oak-trees shiver; 
Find a voice, impassioncrl soul, 

In tlie roar of that wild river : 
Biiesks it not of storms that bo 
Madly Bweie»|^ng over thee ? 

Icy chains the waters bind. 

None the prison^ may deliver ; 
Ilesr a voice; oh lonely mind ! 

Even in that eilent river ; 

Speaks it not of fair hopes lost, 

Chained in hapless sorrow’s frost ? 
slning again the cuirrents molt, 

Sounding praise unto the G iver ; 
Mourner, be His glory felt, 

Like the sunbeam on that river : 

Let the loosened torrents raise 
Bounds onoe more of thankful pruiac. 


is notitt all 


Ubalile that theao unfortunate 


THE S:,HADOW OF AN A 68. 

The Greeks had a proverb which ran thus : — ‘ To ditipiito 
on the shadow of an ass.' this teok rise from an nncr'dotc 
whicli Demosthenes is said to have rclntcd to the Atim- 
nians, to excite their attention during his defcjicp of a 
criminal, wbich was being but inattchtivciy lisieixMl to. 
‘ A traveller,’ he said,- * once went from AthenH to Megara 
on a hired ass. It happened to be the time rf tlie dog- 
days, and at noon. He was much exposed to i!ie unmiti- 
gated heat of the suQ ; and not finding so much as a hnsii 
under which to take shelter, he bethought himself to d(v> 
scend from the ass, and scat himself under its shadow. 
The owner of the donkey, who accompanied him, ohjoct cd 
to this, declaring to him that when he let the animal, the 
use of its shadow was not included in the bargain. The 
dispute at last grew so warm that it got to blows, and 
finally gave rise to an action at law. After having Raid ro 
much, Demosthenes continued tlic defence of his client; 
but the auditors, whose curiosity he had piqued, wore 
extremely anxious to knowhow the judges decided on ro 
singular a cause. Upon this, the orator commented severely 
on thob childish injustice, in devouring with attention a 
paltry story about an ass’s shadow, while they turned a 
deaf ear to a cause iii which the life of a human being was 
involved. Fromtliat day, when a man showed a prefercueo 
for discussing small and conten^ptiblc subjects to great 
and important ones, he was said ' to ^spute on the shadow 
of an pa/rflgrap^^ 
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PlUCE 14rf. 


A GOSSIP ABOUT FOUNTAINS. 
And iirst let there be no mistake as to my title. 1 
speak not of fountains made by man, but of fountains 
made by God. I abjure and repudiate all the tribe of 
jets and spouts, and flashing pyramids, and circles and 
domes of gushing uvater— all the race of stone dolpliins 
flinging the element from their nostrils — of metal Tri- 
tons blowing it through shell and conch— and the entire 
clan of Cupids and Nymphs of bronze and gold pouring 
limpid treasures forth from dripping cornucopias. All 
such devices may be pretty in their way— most are so ; 
!»ut I would speak of a quieter, calmer, holier beauty — 
t^'aC of the font which wells forth from the deep places 
oi' the earth in drops of liquid crystal — the cradle of 
t: mfant stream, exquisite in its unadornment, or 
nii., .p just complimented by sonib such simple and 
H.p*nr»;priate rural gift as a rudely-carved ishanncl down 
tlici slippery and mossy rock, or a large green fresh leaf 
cunningly disposed, so as to conduct the living waters 
faij'ly and gracefully into the sparkling basin. 

I iiavx; cvet loved water in its almost every shape. 
lAit the heiich be what it may, rocky and grand, or 
?limy and flat, there is eternal variety and glory in the 
sea— glory whether the white waves come roaring and 
tuinhiiiig to the land, flinging their briiie'Crests gr'V 
into the fresh eager air ; or whether the slow tide creep 
silently but surely into the brown wrinkles of the level 
sand, refreshing the salt sea- weeds which have lain 
since its ebb flaccid and clammy, and giving new life to 
the tribe of siiiall crabs and shrimps, which, as your foot 
idashes in the salt pools, bury themselves with one dig 
in the friendly sand. 

As much beauty, too, in another way is there to be 
sought and found upon the river-bank. 1 do not mean 
your navigable rivers, which, after all, are very little 
better than canals, but the clear stream which sparkles 
by quiet pastoral meadows, and through green woody 
ravines, where the fly-fisher often entangles his casting- 
line amid the leafy boughs which droop across the 
w'ater ; or, better still, perhaps the real mountain tor- 
rent — the wild Highland burn — coming r^ing and 
roaring from the hills, dashing its way to the loch, or 
the river in the strath, down a succession of brown, 
foaming cataracts, and sometimes stopping to rest in 
great black caldrons of scoopeSrOUt ro(^, where the big 
red trout lie far down in the swirling pool, farther, per- 
haps, than you can plumb with your twenty-feet sai- 
mon-rod. 

And if I try to analyse my love for water in all these 
forms, I think one principal source: to which I can trace 
the feeling, is the quality of motion generally po#- 
sessed by water. Nature moTing is always more b^u- 
tiful than Nature sleeping. The corn never looks so 
well as when the breeze rusliles it; the forest is inmre 


picturesquely glorious when the summer wind causes 
the boughs to dance, and twine, and intermingle, Jhan 
when eac^,narticular branch grows fixed and rigi^, 
clothed ^^ifl^ninwinking and unrustling leaves; the 
lark, too, is more glorious aloft tluiu crouched amid Ihu 
herbage. And so with water. No river so imintcrcst- 
iug as those fat, sluggish streams where it is diilicult 
to determine in which way the fabled current moves. 
Such was Lethe. Canals of course are as bad, but 
they make no pretences to river beauty. Tliey do 
their work in floating barges, and there is an end of 
them. In much the same category, too, I must perforce 
place the sullen tarn one often comes to amid the hills 
— a deep, black, cheerless hole filled with water, hut 
from which no burn runs sparklingly, which the niflling 
breeze only makes more ugly and wrinkled — a grim, 
chilly, torpid lump of water, into which you hesitate to 
plunge on the very hottest summer day, having a vague 
fear of horrid animals which may live down in the mossy 
depths — indefinite, abouiiuable monsters — something 
I between horse-leeches and water-kelpies ! 

From such places, with motion, half or more than 
half of the cliarm of water is gt>ne. Comparative vast- 
ncss avails but little. An unmoving river has no more 
poetry in it than a tubful of its own muddy fluid stand- 
ing to settle in the back-kitchen. Of course I do not 
talk in these disrespectful terms of the shining lake, with 
its clear waters mirroring rock, and willow, and birch, 
its mountain streams foaming down to join it, and the 
sunshine and the cloud making variety upon its broad 
breast. No: it is your little Dead Seas, your sullen 
ponds, and provokingly lazy rivers, which excite one’s 
wrath ; so that I like to fling big stones to waken up 
the stagnant torpor of the one, and love to see a quick 
steamer pass, churning with her paddle-wheels the sleepy 
masses of the other. Such sluggards ought ever to be 
soundly shaken : although you only succeed in stirring 
them up for a moment, it is some satisfaction to know 
that you have broken their lazy rest. 

But there is one development — the infant develop- 
ment of water — ^which possesses almost an epitome of 
tlie grace and living beauty which wo find in the fresh 
! stream or the salt sea. It is the fountain, the well, tlie 
I spring-head, the very shrine of the young water, w'here 
I it comes bubbling into the sunlight from the unknown 
depths of the earth. The motion of water is, as 1 have 
tried to show, that which gives it charm, which gives 
it life. Here, then. Is tl^e beginning of the motion, of 
the charm, of the life ; hei'e is the cradle of the young 
existence; and as infancy is My, and pure, and unde- 
filed by a world into which it hi# but just come, so is 
l&ere a oertaih sentiment t^ pfirity, a certain deep holi- 
ness about the welling fquutain. 

Ever since 1 can ' remember myself, I can remember 
that 1 bad a sort of instinctive reverence for a quiet, 
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pure spriDg. 1 think I must hare had fome tcigtte 
perception of the feeling yhich in the laat pafiigraph I , 
have endeavoured to expreae. I always had a nOnon, 
perhaps never then iought to he dotb^ iU words, that 
fountains were, I was going to saj hauhted, hut I ought 
to say holy places } that there was some invisible 
Presence neat them, which cooled the air around, and 
spoke in the gurgle of the water. Kothing in the way 
of a grisly phantom; no ^host No: only the water- 
spirit— something to admire, and yet to be in awe of. 
A pleasing half-conscious awe, yet still distinctly exist-, 
ing ; distinctly enough, for example, to have kept me, 
had 1 ever been so inclined, from rudely disturbing tiie 
water, or seeking to pull asunder the mossy and splin- 
tered ledges of rock through which the young stream 
came dancing up into the clear basin ; firom which, again, 
it tftcklcd out through the green fresh herbage into 
the warm open sunshine. 

And this fueling must be general : it must be expe- 
rienced by plain country-folk who never heard of a 
Naiad — by solitary shepherds and herdboys, who, 
when they pile grottos and carve runnels and basins in 
honour of the fountain, do ignorant homage to that 
creative imagination which framed the tale of Are- 
thusa, and moulded out of the sunny Grecian air the 
heard, and the um, and the majestic presence of the 
river-god. 

You seldom or never find a fountahi in Scotland 
which has not a local name— few which have not their 
local traditions— and in many of these the idea of a 
presiding and conscious Genius of tiie Well is curiously 
and clearly acknowledged. There is a story attached 
to a fountain not far from Cromarty, which has always 
struck me as being conceived in a spirit of as exquisite 
poetry as vivifies and flushes any legend ever sung in 
the Ionian tongue* It was a hot summer, and a pea- 
sant approached to drink at the grateful source : as he 
rose refreshed, he saw a neighbour whom be hated ap- 
proach hot and flustered, his eye fixed upon the cooling 
waters. With an exclamation of spite the churl seized 
a handful of gravel and dashed it into the sparkling 
basin. Instantly, and with a low subterraneous mur- 
muring, the insulted water sunk back into the earth, 
and the enemies stood glaring at each other over the 
empty and polluted well! i)ays passed, and the aggres- 
sor became uneasy as he reflected upon the insult which 
be had offered the sprite of the font ; so, having con- 
sulted a seer, he* repaired to the spot, knelt at the 
spring-head, and cleansed the basin with a fair linen 
doth. The expiation was accepted ; the subterraneous 
murmur sounded as before, and the live waters leaped 
up again fh>m the earth ! But mark the sequel ; and 
herein lies some of the grace, and all the moral of the 
story:— The fountain having signified that the atone- 
ment was not without its fruits, again ceased to flow ; 
and ever afterwards it has only burst forth in the wet 
and cheerless time of winter, disappearing in the earth 
when the summer days grow long, and the sun is hot 
and the soil baked, and man and bdwt anxious to slake 
their thirst. 

But how can we wonder that man, amongst the bills 
of the Morea, or amongst the hills of Scotland, agreed 
in attributing godlike life to tfle fountain ? The Naiads, 
after all, were the most b^utifiil and poetic of the sub- 
sidiary spirits of the Greeks. The Dryads, who peopled 
the woody ravines and breezy uplands, were beautiful, 
buxom, and gay ; but they had something coarse and 
animal in tiieir coiaposition. They danced with the 
goat-footed Satyrs to the rude pipings of Pan, and, wii&k i 

the Bacchantes, held open their ruddy lips to catch the 
luscious squeezings of the grape. But the Naiads were 
spirits of another sort- filmy and aerial— graceful as 
the eliding of the waters they inspired— soft-singing as 
the lullaby of the streamlet over whose cradle they 
hove^. Minerva was not more pure, or Venus more 
beautiful. The musini; Athenian might desm that he 
caught glimpses of the flushed fleeces and bronzed 
limbs of the Dryads and the Fauns gleaming through 
the woody brake; but if his fancy saw the Naiad, she 
was rising like a delicate white, exhalation from her 
crystal home ; or if he heard her voice, it was as though 
the font were speaking by its waters, and as though the 
gurgling of the well had become articulate in the lan- 
guage of Orpheus and Hesiod. 

There was a fountain near my native town in the 
north of Scotland which is indissolubly connected with 
my first glimmerings of memory, and which had always 
a strange mysterious awe for me ; the causes of which 

I can yet only partially divine. It always seemed to 
me that an animating Presence dwelt in the quiet grove 
in which that fountain rose. I had vague fears of 
entering it alone, even at hot noontide ; the spot was 
so shady, and solemn, and stilly and the living waters 
gushed forth with so musical a gurgle. Let me try to 
bring back the scene : — The spring lay in a remote nook 
of extensive grounds appertaining to an old castellated 
mansion-house: the proprietor Was an invalid, almost 
a recluse ; and both house and grounds had a lorn and 
deserted look. The grass grew rank in the lawns, weeds 
choked up the fish-ponds, the woods were unkempt and 
shaggy, and in the low grounds the overflowings of a 
stream made patches of luxuriant marsh, where tho 
woodcock loved to haunt in summer^ and whither the 
wild duck resortedejn spring from the neighbouring sea. 
The whole spot wore an air of beOutifUl desolation. Few 
]>eople frequented it. The townsfolk had no feeling for . 
the particular sentiment of the landscaiie, and only now 
and then the figure of an old servant of the family would 
be seen traversing the half-choked-up paths, or wading 
through tho rank waving grass under the old trees. 

In a sequestered corner of these grounds was my ! 
vaguely -loved and vaguely-dreaded fountain. You lelt ! 
the white dusty highway, pushed open a rusty iron 1 
gate, the decaying bars of which formed the initials of i 
the owner’s name, and following a belt of planting, and i i 
seeing on one hand rustling fields of corn, and on the H 
other gently-swelling meadow-land, you came to a little 
grove of birch-trees. At some little distance rose a . 
steep craggy hill, the gray rocks looming out like bald |l 
places amid the sombre firs. On the summit was one j 
of the most striking vitrified forts in Scotland, where, : 
ages ago, those great bale-fires burned — kindled how or ! 
why we know not But in the little grove sprang my 
fountain. You could trace it by the tiny streamlet | 
which freshened the grass, and nourislied the broad |l 
water-plants as it passed. The fountain was enclosed ; 
in a grot Two gr^ slabs of gray whinstone sheltered ; 
it on either side, and it was roofed over with a third. . 
Beneath was the oblong basin of clearest water ; and at ' 
the back, issuing from a cleft all overgrown with velvet ! 
moss, came babbling up the waters of the spring. The 
roof slab was a massive one, and upon it — on the lintel, 
as it were, of the fountain- were carved in deep narrow 
letter's some half-dozen lines of poetry ; an invocation 
addressed to the * Nymph of the Ctot,* 1 can now recall 
only broken fragments and jingling remnants of the 
lines ; but they were, I tfink, the spell which first made 
the spot a holy one in my mind. > They recognised the 
existence of a Goddess of the Grove ; they addressed 
her; they recommended silence and ffeverence near the 
shrine; they thanked the Nymph for her bounty *, and 
on the part of the thirsty, they blessed her for tlie cool- 
ing waters idie bestowed. These lines had something 
to me of awfhl yet beautifol import. 1 vaguely believed 
th^. They were, if 1 may use the expression, the 
BiMe of my feith in the Spirit of the Well. And beneath 
them was carved a Latin distwh» which was another 
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ffoarce of awe and mystery; beoauie 1 m 

not of schoolboy times, but cfaUdhoo^Vi tiroes. ' In after- 

days I could, I hope without much difficulty^ construe 

the line— that simple, beautify erer 

formofwords-- 

* Amem InglorlttS dtuninn 

But then the great power of the charm had departed. 

1 drank of the well if I were thirsty—- indeed, like most 
boys, 1 always drank at a well whether 1 was thirsty or 
not — ^but although I knew all about Naiads and NerSds, 

X cared nothing for them, and only asioeiated them with 
school-hours, Latin versions, and Adaim’s * Roman An- 
tiquities.’ It was the child, not the boy, who was the 
fountain-worshipper. How vague, yet how sweet, is 
the memory of the sultry afternoons I have passed 
within sound of that rising water — that sound which 
was at once a liquid gurgle and a low tinkle, as of 
lightly-smitten silver I Beside that noise there was no 
other. The afternoon sun came sprinkling down through 
the trellis-work of boughs and leaves, and upon the 
gray mossy slabs, lighting and warming them. But 
within the grot there was no sun. Here lived the cool 
twilight of the water-sprite’s house. You could kneel 
down, and, as it were, put your head through the wide 
opening into her dwelling. It- was leaving the summer 
and the summer air behind. How cold, and pure, and 
solemn was the simple temple, with its floor of fairest 
water ! A nd here the murmur of the spring was almost 
loud, clear-voiced, and jdcund. But it sounded more 
in unison with the calm beauty of the place, with the 
shade of the stately trees, with the massive walls of the 
grot, with the solemn invocation uttered perpetually 
th^ by the silent yet speaking stone, when you 
listened to it from without : and wh^n, sunk in the soft 
amis of a summer day’s dream, you lay upon tlie award, 
and with half-open eyes wat6hed the clear water coming 
out of the deep-brown shade, and almost fancied, as 
your glance strayed from the quaint poetry which 
hailed the Nymph, and your mind drunk in the shadowy 
solemnity and stillness of the place, that the dim penius 
loci whose invisible influence you felt, would rise 
from the recesses of her well, the tender vision of a 
filmy form, and stand upon the water-floor of her 
palace, lovely, yet awful to flesh and blood — a thing of 
the water and the air — a painted fancy— the visible 
echo of your own sweet dreamings 1 A. B, B. 

their handsome rollicking progeny. l>uring a long series 
of years various intermarriages had taken be- 

tween the several families; so that, at the time I write 
of, there was scarcely an individual of note in the 
country who could not claim oousinship with each and 
every one of his neighbours. One gentleman there 
was, however, who was wholly unconnected with the 
magnates of the district He was a Mr Fooks, a rich 
old bachelor residing in a very pretty cottage close, to 
the boundary hedge of a large estate which had lain 
(br some time unoccupied. The dwelling of Mr Fooks 
stood in the midst of a beautifully-cultivated pleasure- 
ground, a wilderness of sweets, where the emerald turf 
of the lawn was soft, and rich, and smiling, as though 
it lay in the heart of England’s sunny Hampshire. A 
kind man was Mr Fooks ; beloved by the squires, with 
whom he never quarrelled, when, in the heat of the 
chase, following the hounds in full cry after Reynard, 
they trampled his harvest-fields. He was beloved by 
them, I say, notwithstanding his uniform desertion of 
the dining-room after the first magnum of claret had 
gone its ; a grievous dereliction from the rules 

of good-fellowS^, which would not have Itecn easily 
pardoned in ai^ one else; but Mr Fooks was a privi- 
leged man, and, as tlie ladies were wont to remark, ‘ it 
was really a comfort to feel sure of having one gentle- 
man steady on his legs in the drawing-room, so that 
one might venture to give him a cup of coffee without 
the chance of having half of it spilled on one’s best 
satin.’ 

With the young people he was an especial favourite. 

No better partner in * Sir lioger de Coveriey,’ or merrier 
opponent in the game of ‘ Matrimony,* could be found 
in the entire county ; while his skill in making * hur- 
leys’ for the boys, and carving wooden babies for the 
girls, secured for him a widespread popularity among 
the rising generation. By common consent he was 
known in the neiglilK)urhood as ‘ Holy Fooks;’ and this 
epithet was bestowed not in ridicule, but as a sincere 
acknowledgment of his singularly blameless and useful 
life. Perhaps it was also meant to ^commemorate a 
peculiarity in his character — he was never known to 
fight. From the tithe-proctor, whom he hospitably 
entertained and regularly paid — an unprecedented line 
of conduct, which caused that much-enduring man to 
exclaim, ’ Sure Barnagore would be a heaven upon earth 
if every man in it was like Holy Fooks’ — from the 
tithc-proctor down to the urchins whom he often caught 
snaring hares or cutting sticks in his wood, he never 
abused or quarrelled with any one. Yet Holy Fooks 
was DO coward ; that the poor widow at the mill could 
testify, whose fair-haired boy he saved from drowning 
by jumping into the mill-pond at the imminent risk of 
his life. And when Tom Maloney’s house was burned, | 
who but Holy Fooks could be found to tread the falling ; 
floor ; and while with one hand clinging to the blacks ! 
ened rafters, with the other to seize in succession three ! 
children, and hand them safely to tliose outside ? Mr 
Fooks, in short, was that, 1 grieve to say, anomalous 
character in Ireland — a brave pood man who would not 
fight! 

The estate whicli bounded his had lain, I have said, 
for some time unoccupied ; but at length a tenant for 
it appeared in the person of a professed duellist from 
Tipperary, who, having made even that fiery locality 
too hot to hold him, and possessing as much money as 
impudence, resolved to settle at Barnagore, and break 
fresh ground among its quiet inhabitants, Tom Ma- 
gennis, for such was his name, had not been long settled 
ki his new residence ere he managed to establish several 
’very pretty quarrels’ with his neighbours. He was 
an unerring shot, seldom failing to kUl his man at any 
number of paces, and was as prone to take offence as 
the infamous Fighting Fitzgerald. He challenged one 
young gentleman for aocidentaBy touching him with 

Ms whip as they were leaping together across a stream 
while following the hounds. All attempts at a recon- 
i cUiation weto xqjfxsted by the scornful bully: they met; 

ANOTHER AFFAIR OF HONOUR. 

I AM reminded, by a recent article in the Journal, of 
the single combats which in former times were wont 
to dcflle the green turf of my native island. Of course 

I need not name that island : the two simple ideas of 
* fighting’ and * green’ will infallibly suggest to the least 
logical inteUeet in Great Britain a compound one repre- 
senting the locality intended. Jlut although the pro- 
gress of civilisation in my country has, through many 
paiufhl causes, been woftiUy retarded, yet there is some 
comfort in reflecting tliat the enormity of duelling may 
now be classed among the things that ’ have been, and 
are not’ I will, however, for the amusement of my 
readers, relate the history of an affair of honour which 
took place in a district of Munstror some sixty or seventy 
years ago. 

Albeit a wild locality, so far as the natural features 
of the landscape were concerned, yet the vicinity of 
Barnagore, as, for the double reason of concealment and 
euphony, I shall call it was a tolerably peaceable place, 
viewed with respect to its inhabitants. Barring the 
occasional beating of a tithe-proctor, mr ducking of a 
sheriff’s officer, the oountry for miles around the village 
which gave it a name was singularly ftee from agrarian 
outrage. The land was divided into moderately-sized 
estates, each supporting the hospitiblt mansion of a 
cottutiy gentleman, with his good-natuieu wife, aad 
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i&nd an hour afterirardfl a fine lad, the hO|»6 

1 house, waa carried home a Uf6lei§cotpiei " " ^ : . 

The neigbhdtiring gentlemen tried to send M^^^estnli 
I to * Coventry,* but it would not do ; he was a man of 
} good family, and contrived to maintain his position in 
! society literally at the point of the sword. Every one 
wished him away, but who was to * bell the cat ? * 

It happened that a small field belonging to Mr Fooks 
lay next the upper comer of Magennis’s lawn, to which 
the latter wished to hate it annexed; he accordingly 
wrote a letter, couched in a very high and mighty style, 
requiring bis pablflc neighbour to sell him the piece of 
ground in question. A polite reply in the negative was 
returned ; and Magennis, boiling with rage at having 
his will opposed, hastened to seek an interview with 
Mr Fooks. He found that gentleman seated in his 
pleasant parlour surrounded by his books; and after 
the first salutations had passed, Magennis began ab- 
auptly:— 

* Mr Fooks, am I to understand from your letter that 
you refhse to let me have the lawn field ?* 

* Certainly, sir: 1 have no intention whatever of 
parting with it.* 

* But I tell you I want it, and have it I will.* 

* 1 shotUd be sorry,' said Mr Fooks mildly, * to dis- 
oblige a neighbour; but I am sure Mr Magennis will 
see the impropriety of pressing the matter further, 
when I repeat that 1 am quite determined not to sell 
tlie field.* 

‘You wont sell it?* 

* No, sir.* 

‘Then,’ said Magennis with a fearful imprecation, 

* if you don’t give me the field, you shall give me saiis~ 
faction ; and maybe 111 find your “ heirs, executors, 
administrators, and assigns” easier to deal with tiian 
yourself.’ 

A quiet smile passed over the countenance of Fooks. 

‘ Bo you mean, Mr Magennis, that you wish me to 
fight a duel?* 

‘Certainly: name your friend, and 111 send mine to 
meet him.* 

‘1 am not much versed in these matters,’ said Fooks; 

‘ but 1 believe, as the challenged party, 1 have a right 
to select the weapons and the place of meeting?’ 

‘ Oh, certainly *, nothing can be fairer. Choose wimt 
you like, my boy: the sooner the better.’ And the 
bully rubbed his hands with delight at the prospect of 
slaying another man. 

‘ Then,’ said Mr Fooks, ‘ I wish to dispense entirely 
with seconds, to fight on horseback, and to arrange that 
each of us can come armed with whatever weapons we 
may choose. Let the place of meeting be the wide 
common between the school-house and the mill; the 
time twelve o’clock to-morrow ; and let him who is first 
driven off the field be declared vanquished.’ 

‘ Queer arrangements as ever I heard,* said Magennis. 

‘ Why, my good fS^low, don’t you know that if 1 come 
armed with a long sword, and mounted on my hunter 
Highflyer, I’ll ride you down and spit you like a lark 
before you can say Jack Robinson ? However, that’s 
your look-out, not mine ; so of course I agree to what 
you propose, and have the honour to wish you a very 
good-morning,’ 

He then walked away, marvelling much at the cool- 
ness of his antagonist, and thinking what fun be would 
have on the morrow. Every one he met was told of 
the jest, and invited to witness the combat, \ Great was 
the consternation caused by the news thmghout Bar- 
n^ore. 

‘To think,’ said Mr Penrose, one of the chief landed 
proprietors, ‘tliat pur own honest Holy Fooks; who 
w^d'hot willingly offend a worm, is to he slaughtered 
by #118 ecouhdrd : it mustn’t be. ru go lo him, and 
offer to fijiht in his' stead.’ 

Accok'^Mly^ ha r^red to the dwelltog of Fooks, 
and foifipWvt iBOldeuian as tranquilly oocupied with 
his biiks ias wfefo ^ by Magennis in tlie 

morning^'. 

bad buiiineis this, Fooks,* said Mr Penrose; *a 
very bad business. Why, tnao, rather than you should 
meet Magennis^ 1*11 fight the rascal myself.* 

‘Thank yod; my uiend,’ replied Mr Fooks: *1 feel 
most grateful for your kindness ; but since Mr Magennis 
has chosen to take causeleu offonce, I have resolved to 
give him the meeting he desires. Perhaps,’ he added, 
smiling, ‘ the result may be better than you expect* 

* Oh, my dear Fooks,* said hie fidend, * don’t 1 beseech 
you, build on that The fellow is a re^ar assasBin, and 
if he had his deserts, would long since have gained pro- 
motion at the hanman’s hands. However, there will 
be a score or two of your friends on the ground to see 
fair play, and have satisfaction from him for your 
death.* 

With this somewhat equivocal piece of consolation, 
and a hearty shake of the hand, Mr Penrose took leave 
of his friend, who, during the remainder of the day, 
stayed within doors, and declined seeing any visitors. 
On the following morning a large concourse of people, 
including, indeed, nearly every inhabitant of the parish, 
assembled on the common to witness the approaching 
combat. Long and loud were the lamentatioDs of the 
poorer people, who had experienced much kindness 
from Mr Fooks, at the fate which awaited him ; while 
the deepened tones and darkened looks of the gentlemen 
testified their sympathy with him and their abhorrence 
of his antagonist Precisely at twelve o’clock Magennis 
appeared on the fields mounted on a splendid blood- 
horse : a dagger was stuck in his belt &nd he brandished 
en enormous tWo^dged sword in his hand. He cast a 
scornful glance around, and not seeing his opponent, 
exclaimed, without addressing any one in particular, *1 
thought the cowardly, fool would be afraid to meet me ; 
but if he sneaks ag^ay, perhaps one of his/rteneb (with 
a sarcastic emphasis) will take liis place.’ 

* Here he comes himself ! * cried a boy, throwing up. 
his hat, and a general cheer announced the approacli of 
Holy Fooks. 

He advanced rapidly, mounted on a Kerry pony of 
so diminutive a size, that its rider’s feet were but little 
raised above the ground. He was completely enveloped 
in an ample crimson dressing-gown, which waved and 
flaunted in the breeze after a singular fashion. In his . 
right hand he bore something which had the appearance j 
of a very long lance ; but which, having both extremi- i 
ties covered by the extended folds of the dressing-gown, i 
was not as yet clearly visible. With his left band he ' 
shook the bridle, and urged bis tiny steed towards the ; 
spot where stood the astonished Magennis, 

Whatever the latter gentleman may have thought of | 
Mr Fooks’s costume, his mettled horse seemed to have I 
formed his own private opinion on the subject ; for no i 
sooner did the gaudy dressing-gown flaunt beneath his | 

eyes, than he started, shied, and began to prance in a j 

manner which caused his rider to exclaim, with an ex- 1 
pletive too forcible for transcription, ‘ What’s the mean- 
ing of this buffoonery ? Come on, man, and meet me ^ 
like a man,’ \ 

* Always happy to oblige a foiend,’ said Mr Fooks ; 
and suddenly throwing back the offensive garment, lie 
raised his weapon, and shook it full in the face of his j 
adversary. It was a long slender pole, having at one , 
end a distended bladder containing some dried peas. 

A fearful thing it looked in the eyes of Highflyer ; and 
so appalling to his ears was the rattling noise it made, j 
that despite the furious efforts of his master, be fairly 
bolted, turned tail, and ]|dloMd at full speed across 
the common. After him rode Fooks, shaking his rattle, 
and shouting, ‘Come back, Mr Magennis! come back! 

’tis a shame for yon, xrian» to be rdiraid of a dressing- 
gown and a chfld’s rattle 1* v 

But faster and faster flew the affrighted horse^ bear- 
ing his enraged master beyond the sound of the inex- 
tinguishable laughter which hailed his defeat and the 
bloodless triumph of Holy Fooks. The bully bad not 
courage to return to the county and brave the mer- 
ciless ridicule which awaited hira« He disposed of 
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his property, and retired to Engla^d^ ^here he was 
Compelled to lire in peace; as bis neighbcinn soon 
. learned to apprecUte him, and dedined to Ind^ 
propensity for fighting. ; Yet the fe# persons who 
continued to associate with Mr Magehais were often 
puzzled to account for the transport of rage which pos- 
sessed him whenever the slightest aHOdon happened to 
be made in his presenoe to dried peas, Kerry ponies, 
or crimson dressing-gowns. 

■ ■■ 

By observations on the animal kingdom, it was con- 
sidered that the data would be increased in valu^ as 
temperature plays aji important part in the mifl^ttonB 
of birds and colour of animals. Hitherto, however, 
little or nothing has been, attempted beyond the study 
of plants. The variety and magnificence of flowm are 
such, that observations on the phenomena they present 
must be a moat delightful labour, divested of all weari- 
somenesB. It is important to notice the difference of 
colour and odour in different latitudes. The inhabitant 
of the north, on travelling to the south, is always struck 
by the increase in these respects. Warm climates favour 
the development of essential oils : in the north, the ole- 
ander has a scarcely perceptible scent; but at Naples 
it exhales a powerful perfume. * The seasons,' pursues 
the professor, * have marked effects upon the colours of 
leaves and flowers, the latter more especially. At the 
end of winter wliite predominates among the tints of 
the corollse, to be followed by deep and vivid dyes, that 
fade in autumn.* The temperature of the earth, parti- 
cularly of the Icyers penetrated by the roots of trees, 
merits e8p^g||i . attention. It would be interesting to 
follow the dffi^l fluctuations of tliree or four thermo- 
meters. whose bulbs should be equidistant, in a vertical 
line, the upper one immediately under the surface, the 
others from one to three feet below. Two series of such 
thermometers, in the sun and shade respectively, have 
for some years been regularly read off in the garden of 
the observatory at Brussels. The pursuit of this in- 
quiry promises interesting results not only for meteo- 
rology, but for geographical botany. It is somewhat 
remarkable, that while the opening and closing of 
many flowers shows them to be greatly affected by solar 
influence, others, on the contrary, appear altogether in- 
sensible — a peculiarity which has led to more frequent 
observation of solar radiation. Although the amount 
of influence due to each element of growth cannot yet 
be determined, it is evident that temperature is the 
most important : its influence on the organisation of a 
plant is that of a vital force, and must be estimated 
in squares of the degrees. Two spring days, at a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees, are not equal to one of 70 
degrees; the effect of the latter would be more tlian j 
doable that of the two former. 1 

A country whose winters are mild, notwithstanding j 
a high latitude, may produce flowers earlier than other ; 
countries in a lower latitude. Qn comparing the western 1 ! 
coast of England, for example, with France or Lombardy, \ 1 
snowdrops and crocuses are found flourishing in full jl 
vigour before tliey are ready to open at Parma. But ' ^ 
as the temperature increases with marked differences of ! 1. 
intensity, an equilibrium is soon established, and the jii 
southern regions, in their turn, take and maintain : 
the lead. The period between foliation and flower- ! ! 
ing would also be less long in Italy and Spain than in j ' 
England. M. Quetelet considers that, as a general rule, : 
plants in the neighbourhood of Brussels wake from their ! ; 
winter slumber from toe 25th to the 27th of January, i 
The farther, however, ^that we go from tlie sea towards ■ 
the interior of continents, the lower is the temperature : 
Islands, as is well known, have a milder climate. The 
hazel buds in London about the 4 th of January, but in 
Brussels not before the 26th of February— a difference 
of fifty-three days. The crocus vemus appears in Lon- i 
don on the 3d of February, in Brussels on the 21st. The 
greater mildness of the English winter gives London : 
the precedence at the commencement of the season, but : 
it soon diminishes. In March it is only twenty days : 1 
in the first half of April, four days ; but from the 15th 
April to the end of J une, Brussels is from seven to eigl > t 
d^ys in advance of London. Extending the oomparisr)!! 
to a more northern locality (Stettin), the advantage at 
starting in favour of Ijondon Js, . nearly double that over 
Brussels; but in July and Augusi Btettin and Brussels are 
from five to six days in advenoe 0f London. According 
to obiervatioae toade at; SUr T. k. Brisbane's observa- 
tory near Kelso, the period of foliation in tliat vicinity 
is two days in adVance of Brussels. A comparison of 

PERIODICAL PHENOMENA IN THE 

VEGETABLE Kingdom. 

At the meeting of the British Association in 1842, Pro- 
fessor Quetelet of Brussels threw out some suggestions 
relative |o various naturd phenomena, which, there was 
every reason to believe, would prove in many respects 
of high value if brought under an extensive and com- 
bined system of observation, For a few years pre- 
viously, the attention of scientific men in different parts 
of Europe had been directed to the subject, and the 
results were published in the /Memoirs of the Royal 
Observatory at Brussels ' and other places. The pheno- 
mena in question are immediately dependent on meteo- 
rology. Investigations in connection with thorn had 
frequently been made, but with no attempt to study 
them as a whole, or to determine tlm laws by which 
they are governed ; and the object proposed was the 
establishment of a series of observations on the vege- 
table and animal kingdoms, wherever co-operators could 
be found to undertake the necessary labour. 

A brief summary will show that the inquiry would 
prove far more interesting than might at first sight 
' appear. If the temperature of the years were deter- 
i mined beforehand, and a certain degree of heat or cold, 
j moisture or sunshine, allotted to every week, day, and 

1 hour, the phenomena dependent on these effects would 

1 be everywhere the same, and we should be able to pre- 
1 diet to a day the time for gathering cherries or reaping 
! wheat We find, however, that plants do not reappear 
and germinate at identical epochs. There is a certain 
; mean, or medium point, round which heat and cold, 

1 dryness and moisture— all the elements, in fact, which 
i go to make up wliat we call weather— appear to move ; 

' and on the greater or lesser degree of these movements, 

1 or oscillations, depends the advance or bac^kwardness of 
; vegetation. According to M. Quetelet the existence of 
i the smallest aphis, of the most insignificant insect, is 
dependent on changes in the existence of the plant by 
which it is nourished ; and the plant itself, in its gra- 
dual development, is in some measure dependent on all 
previous changes that may have taken place in the soil 
and atmosphere. The observations would naturally 
apply to the annual #nd diurnal periods of plants. The 
annual period is the; space of time comprised between 
two successive rett^i of loaves, flowers, or fruit: the 

1 diurnal period brihgs roqi^ the hour of the day or night 
i when the opening or dosing of certain flowers takes 
place ; which, it may be presumed, would be always the 
same in the same locality. It is only by a combined 
system of observations, to be carried ou at numerous 
places to be agreed on, in different countries, that the 
inquiry can become of real practical value. One single 
plant, studied with care, would furnish most interesting 
results. We should then be able to specify the places 
where the leafing of the plant was observed to com- 
mence on the same date*, and so of flowering and the 
appearance of fruit. Lines firawn to connect these 
places on a map would be called sync/troTtoas, or lines 
of er/ua/ time. The next point would be to ascertain 
whether these lines were equidistant from each other, 
and what relations would exist between them and the 
isothermal lines, or lines of equal heat, which h$ve 
been laid down with tolerable correctness over the 
whole globe. And lastly, would the isontAestc linei, pr 
hnoB of simultaneous flowering of the plants observed, 
be always at regular or parallel distancea^frpm the lines 
of foliation and fructification? 



p^ddi of flowering with those of Penna ibowt a jo- 
tardation of six day i at Zurich, thirteen days at 
gen, twen^«flye days at Berlin, thirty*three days at 
Hamburg, and at Christiaiiia fifty -‘two days. j!hare 
are, . howeyer, some curious exceptions to the general 
rule ; near there is a large chestnut-tree, which 

puts forth leases and blossoms a month earlier than 
other trees in the district, without any apparent local 
cause to which It can be ^aoed. Another, in the gar- 
den of the Tuileries, is named, firom its early leafing, the 
Cheetkut of &ie 20lA itforcA; and at Baam, near Utrecht, 
an oak, which has been observed for fifteen yean, anti- 
cipates other trees by a fortnight in throwing out its 
leaves, without losing them earlier in the autnmn. 

A degree of latitude corresponds approximatiTely 
With a difference of four days in flowering. Some ano- 
malies, however, remain to be cleared up. Between 
Christiania and Hamburg the difference is three days ; 
^ttt between the south of Germany and Smyrna it is 
seven daysi between Naples and New Jersey, both in 
the same j^allel of latitude, the difference is two 
montha An elevation of one thousand feet in our lati- 
tudes is equal to a delay of fourteen days in the epochs 
of vegetation. A diurnal variable temperature, all else 
being equal, is more favourable to vegetation than a 
uniform temperature. It has been observed in the 
orangeries of the king of Prussia, at Berlin, that the 
. cold to which they are exposed during the winter is 
rather boheficial than otherwise ; and at Astracan, 
where the thermometer falls ftom 80 to 40 degrees 
below sero, the grapes are remarkable for their rich 
and delicious quality. It will thus be seen that for- 
wardness of vegetation is not a constant characteris- 
tic that which is true at one season of the year is nut 
true at another. The revivification of plants com- 
mences with the cessation of frost, which in our climate i 
lasts for three or four months j and the period of folia- 
tion m^ be comprised between the first great move- 
ment of vegetation and the covering of the plant with 
leaves, at about the end of April, ftom which time to 
the first half of July is the flowering period ; that of 
ftuctification, from the 15th July to the fall of the leaf. 
The latter process depends as much on the actual tem- 
perature, as on that which has preceded. In our lati- 
tudes the leaves generally fall with tlie first autumn 
frost. 

In observing plants, care should he taken to exclude 
closely-related species, which it might be difficult to 
distinguish ; annuals and biennials are also, for obvious 
reasons, to be avoided ; the selection should be made 
among pereiraials or woody plants, which exhibit the 
influences of the soil as well as those of the atmosphere. 
The cerealia, sown iu autumn, as the most widely-culti- 
vated of plants, and the most essential to human exist- 
ence, are especially deserving of attention — the object 
being to determine the exact time at which the ear ap- 
pears. In Tournay, it is an axiom among cultivators 
that 'April never passes without showing ears;’ and 
the ascertaining of the various periods for the whole of 
Europe will, it is anticipated, lead to the formation of 
data higMy interesting in an agricultural point of view. 
The ripening iff grain appears to be mainly dependent 
on a high autumn tem^rature. At Yakoutsk, on the 
confines of Siberia, whefte the temperature is above zero 
during four months of the year only, rye is grown. 
According to Sir George Simpson, the temperature, 
which in summer is i06 degrees, falls iu winter to 83 
degrees below zero. The long day of the arctic reckons 
compensates for weakness of solar action ; and although 
snow frequently falls on the last sheaves, the crop is 
generally good. On one occasion, the soil was dug into 
gijl^ the m grain, and was found so hard 

tfezdn at aeveii feet beneath the fuiface, as to be im- 
pehetrabla 1^ the ordinary instruments. At o^er 
places in w more to the south, 

and appsMtiy In k more favourable position, grain 
cannot be gtown, iin oinmequehce of the lowness of the 
temperature in autiimn. 

The Unet of equal tempeivffiire drawn through Enrope 
correspond in a remarkable degree with those traced for 
the summer rains, which, in ^ir turn, have a material : 
^ect upon thk growth of plants ; countries unfavour- 
ably situated in other respects will, froBt^itbis cause, 
produce a greater number of plants than ebuntries in 
which rain falls more rarely. Brought, in most in- 
stances, has the same ^feot as odd in retarding vege- 
tation : in the equatorial regions it produces all the 
effects of winter. 

regard to flowers, many interesting points re- 
main for fiirther consideration-— In what consists their 
dependence on solar light— on the amount of moisture 
in the atmosphere? Why do some open in the day, or 
at certain hours, and others at nighty-some only when 
shone upon by the sun, while others under similar cir- 
cumstances close, although' of the dass which open by 
day ? Bo the leaves dose when the flowers open, or 
vice vered f And what is the relation between the colours 
of flowers, and the times at which they appear? Such 
are a few of the questions yet to be solved witli respect 
to the periodical phenomena of plants. 

The action of the sun appears to be both positive and 
negative : positive to the opening, and negative to the 
dosing flowers. In this way the organic force of the 
leaves, &c. is excked and polarised, the effect of which 
would be to open and shut the various parts alter- 
nately. From a series of observations, extending over 
several years, made at Prague, it is found that flower- 
ing plants grow more abundantly on a level surface 
than on a slope. A conical hiU, exposed on every side 
to the siin, and planted with flowers, would show a 
decrease in their numbers from south-east to north- 
west, and an increase from north-west to south-east; 
tliese two points representing the maximum and mini-' 
mum. A southern slope is the most desirable; east 
comes next in order ; thei\ north ; and lastly west. The 
south and south-eastern slopes receive more of tlie sun’s 
rays, are deprived of their redundant moisture, and 
are in full enjoyment of the vivifying effects of heat 
and light, long before the sun reaches the west. The ' 
plants towards the latter quarter, consequently, are i 
developed under different circumstanoea ; subject, how- ; 
ever, to great modiflcations, from the , prevalence of 
westerly winds. The number of flowers in sunny situa- 
tions is three times greater than when in an indiffe- 
rent or shaded situation. 

Some dependence has been traced between the colours 
of flowers and the time of the year at which they ap- 
pear. Yellow tints predominate in the autumn, and | 
varieties of white in spring. Taken in the following ; 
order — white, yellow, orange, red, green, blue, violet, ' 
indigo— there is an increase firom January to July, and 
a decrease in the last half of the year. White flowers 
are the most numerous throughout the year, yellow 
come next, and the others follow in the order above I 
enumerated ; indigo being the most rare. Tlie propor- : 
tion of flowers which open and shut is greatest among ; 
the yellow, somewhat smaller in the white, diminishes ; 
largely in the red, and is least among the blue. White ' 
flowers increase rapidly from January to the vernal | 
equinox, less rapidly from March to the middle of May, | 
after which period they decrease ; the greatest-increase | 
of yellow flowers is from April to June. Bed flowers, 
which are rather more numeroos in February than in 
April, increase from the. latter period to September, 
and diminish in Octob^ and November, when red is 
perhaps the only colour idsible* In these phenomena 
there is a manifest dependence on the rise and fiUl of 
the temperature. 

In represiBDting these effects by coloured lines on^ a 
diagram, in the seme way that the fluctnations of the 
barometer are represented* the carve line of eacli colour 
rises twice to a po^ve and a negative point— one de- 
scending, while the other ascends. The effect is seen 
most clearly in the white and the vellow: the first posi- 
tive point of the white, and the first negative point of 
the yellow, both fUl in January ; the first negative of 
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the white, with the first positive of the yoUow, in 
March ; the second positive of the white, with the 
second negative of the yellow, at the be^nniag of May; 
and lastly, the second negative tintwhite, with the 
seoc^ i^tive of the y^ow, in OctdoiWr *|n Mj^rch j 
the wo onrres almost toudh each Qth|||. are widest 
apart'' in May, cut each other in August,' gSttd ran neariy 
parallel for the remainder of the year. White, red, and 
yellow are thus seen to be the odours that ofihr them- 
selves most favourably for observation. 

The further investigation of these interesting ques- 
tions, on which observers are most diligently at work 
upon the continent, is pregnant with many valuable 
results for future use and publication. Professor Que- 
telet's suggestions have been carried into effect at a^ut 
fifty different plaoeSi and on the accumulated observa- 
tions of six years the ascertained data are based. These 
briefly resumed, are — ^first, that temperature is the most 
active among all the causes by which the periodical 
phenomena of vegetation are influenced in our Climates: 
the progress of vegetation is equal to the sum of the 
temperature : frosts, when not in excess, so as to alter 
tlie constitution of a plant, cause no sensible delay in 
their ulterior development, and variations of temi)era- 
ture promote vegetation : isanthesic lines, or lines of 
simultaneous foliation, are not parallel ; in the course 
of a week, the zone between two scries of places be- 
comes of unequal width, and inconstant : the law by 
which they are to be expressed remains to be dis- 
covered. 


SIERRA LEONE. 

Some time ago the public were amused, if not in- 
structed, by a paradox called the ‘JV’hite Man’s Grave,’ 
in which it was maintained that Sierra Leone was an 
agreeable and healthy, though somehow or other an 
always calumniated place. People were at a doss to 
know how the author contrived to get over the trifling 
obstacles of statistics ; but by a new work on Sierra 
I.eone, we see clearly enough the solution of the mys- 
tery.* The truth is, tiiis African paradise is delight- 1 
f^ul — for a little while. Its scenery is as beautiful as 
' can well be imagined, and it presents so many objects 
of interest and novelty, that one has no time to fall 
sick. In this position the new resident cannot con- 
ceive what people mean by finding fault, and is angry 
with the enemies of so enchanting a spot ; and the 
Lady, to whom we now present the polite reader, ex- 
presses her great sorrow at the alarming reports she 
sees in the newspapers respecting a climate which is 
growing healthier and healthier every day, as the trees 
are cut down and the bush cleared. But this u in 
Part I. of her Journal In Fart 11. (having had severe 
and continued illness) her tone is a little different. 
She wonders how the author of the 'White Man’s 
Grave * can paint so much en beau, denying even the 
extreme insalubrity of the Climate, To be sure he 
was only a few weeks in the place, or he would have 
seen what this lovely land really is, and have agreed 
with Chamier and herself that &e climate is (he worst 
under the sun, ^ 

Previous to 1835, the pekod of service before a retir- 
ing pension could be obtained was six years, and two 
commissioners actually survived to make the claim ; 
but the term was subsequently altered to eight years, 
and since then not one shillgig has' been drawn on this 
account As for the commissioner’s clerks, who have 
twelve years’ brofiing to undergo, tlie pension as regards 
them is as unreal as a v^on of the night When the 
Lady heard of the death of a resident whC had cedled 
on her shortly before in perfect health, she was much 
shocked. But this was during her novitiato. ^dbgs 


* A Residenoe at Biena ICieone. Besoribed ITom a Joimad hept 
on the Spot, and from lietters written to Frienda at Home. By«a 
Lady. Edited by the Hon. Mrs Norton. Muiriiy’s Hope and 
Colonial Library. London: Murray. 


of the kind soon came too thick and fast to make much 
impression; and 'the surprise,’ she tells us, 'has long 
been, when any one recovers.’ She once sent to inquire 
at what time a merchant vessel, by which she desired 
to write, would be ready to sail for England ; and the 
reply was, that the Am Grant bad been laden for some 
time, but could not come down the river, all her Itande 
being dead I . 

.The first sight of the fatal shore would convey very 
diflferent impressiona ’ As soon as daylight streamed 
in at the little window of our cabin, I looked eagerly 
out, and saw fantastically-painted buildings glittering ; 
in the glorious light of a tropical sun, and beyond, the 
lofty mountains of Sierra l^one. Through the faint 
shadowy haze their verdure appeared more soft and 
beautiful than that of the foliage near us, which flashed 
on the eye with a supernatural tint, and formed a strik- 
ing contrasyii the deep cornelian cedour of the earth 
in the pa||p'i\nd banks of the river — the whole land- 
scape convbyi||jg the idea of a perpetual summer.’ The 
spot on which she landed was extremely picturesque : — 

' Fancy a very small and secluded opening into the land 
— ^the waves rippling against loose masses of rock 
covered with white gulls — the steep red bank above 
bordered to the very water’s edge with green boughs 
— the thatched roofs of one or two native huts peeping 
out from among the bright foliage, in which the shady 
leaves of the banana and plantain were most conspi- 
cuous — while a long flight of roughly-built stone steps 
(up which our path lay) marked the former landing- 
place to a ruined house, close enough to form a pic- 
turesque feature in a place, the soft quiet beauty of 
which reminded me of the paintings of Poussin and 
Claude.’ Then came the tall black figures that flitted 
past her— the gorgeous trees and flowersr— the richly- 
plumaged birds — and, when darkness set in, the hum of 
myriads of insects. The visitor felt better in health as 
the day wore on ; she fancied the air possessed a sana- 
tory influence ; and she suspected the appalling stories 
of the tdimate to be the inventions of envy 1 
Our Lady is a good painter of minute objects, but she 
! wants breadth : her pencil is feminine, and addicted to | 
: stippling, and reminds you, by its neatness and colour- I 
ing, of the effect of a kaleidoscope. Here is a notion, 

I however, of the general aspect of one of the localities : I 
— There are three distinct phases of the landscape 1 
here. The first is hill and dale, cdothed in all their ; 
original exuberance of stately forest, and appearing in i 
their primeval grandeur, as it were, fresh from the I 
.hands of their Maker ; the second is the first denuded : 
and laid waste by fire and hatchet, as are now the * 
greater number of the hills in this locality, and that is 
the scenery I would gladly see changed ; the third is 
the second rich in partial cultivation, and which, with 
the first, constitutes the peculiar beauty of the tropics, 
and in it I certainly desire no variety. Here fruits and 
flowers, which attain to but a dwarfish height when 
coaxed in our home hothouses, spring up and flourish 
spontaneously in all their own native loveliness. Setting 
aside the many graceful scions of the acacia tribe, from 
the noble locust-tree to the slender shrinking mimosa — 
overlooking the queeq-like palm, with her not less regal 
sister the feathery-branohed cocoa-nut-tree — ^hcre the 
broad-leaved plantain and banana form a natur^ arcade 
that breathes of coolness even under the sun of Africa ; 
there tiie pawpaw raises it| slight shaft, which you 
wonder can support the green and golden load at top, 
while its yellow blossoms perfume the air, and form 
the centre of attraction to a flodk of bright- winged 
humming-birds. But it is not here and diere. Mingled 
in one rich mass of harmonious coiouiing, and flinging 
their sweet scent to the welcome sea-breeze, orange and 
lime-trees, spangled with snqwy -fiowers, and bending 
hiider the weight of tiieir gor^us fruit, vie with those 
of the luxuriant mango, b!iy-leaved cofiee, the pate- 
stemmed guava, the daik deusely-foliaged rose-apple, 
the sour-sopr with its orchard-tree aspect and portly 
produce, upon our own pretty little hill, that boasts of 
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\ many himdr^ i^hers in the l^usb, whoM namea 1 cm- 
'.net tell.*; 

Among the tr^ ia.a inrild fig, admitting a cheqnefed 
light through its videly-Bpreading houghe, and remind- 
ing one of the ^aceful seat allnd^ to in Scripture. But 
tills tree is likevise an object of gteat curiosity; for 
rising apparently out of its trunk * another tree shoots 
up, tall, straight, vigorous, and leafy, although the 
lower part of its stem is enclosed within the body of the 
fig-tree, which is . not in the slightest way disfigured by 
tiiis strange adherent, although the colours of the bark 
and leaves, with their shape and texture, are quite dif- 
ferent. I am now inclined to think that the apparent 
parasite in the centre has been a young tree encased 
whilst growing up by the fig twining round it; as I 
have more lately seen other and far loftier trees, round 
#hich many climbing stems had wreathed themselves 
in tortuous meshes, tracing in their turnings and wind- 
ings tlie most elaborate network-like patterns on a 
ti^y gigantic scale ; and no doubt had they done this 
before the trunk from which they derived support had 
attained its full growth, in time they must have formed 
a wooden case for it by uniting all together, as those of 
the fig-tree have evidently done.’ 

This beautiful vegetation, however, has sometimes 
visitors more curious than agreeable. * Whilst sitting 
on a Sofa , in my room busily writing, I suddenly per- 
ceived first one black ant, and then a second and third, 
scampering over my papers, and looking round, saw a 
portion of the wall covered with straggling ants, while 
another moment showed me that the floor wgs alive 
with them. Boiling water was immediately put in re- 
quisition, and fur upwards of an hour, poured over the 
outer boarding of the house, where the ants swarmed 
pretty thickly. A huge centipede was attempting to 
crawl from under one of the planks, but quite unable to 
extricate himself from a few ants, who, at regular dis- 
tances from each other, held their colossal prey un- 
dauntedly, while large spiders were running about in 
terror, trying to hide themselves. The track of the 
main army was nowhere to be discovered ; and as our 
vigorous opposition had caused them to retreat from the 
; room, I thought this had been merely a reconnoitring 
party, until an outcry was raised that they mustered in 
great force in the piazzas below. 1 ran down stairs, 
and beheld the floor, pillars, walls, and boarded roof 
literally black with myriads of ants ; while here a great 
scorpion, startled out of his den, stood boldly at bay; 
and there another centipede was being dragged away 
alive, after liaving in vain tried to elude pursuit But 
. it was not one or two — several dozens of cockroaches, 
venomous-looking spiders, millipedes, and innumerable 
other ugly forty-footed creatures, were first pounced 
upon by a few of their Lilliputian enemies, and tlien in 
an instant hidden bjr'the accumulating masses, which 
fastened upon each opponent, and bore it off the field 
with the utmost regularity. 1 forbade the people to 
kill any more of the ants, so long as they were kept 
from entering the house— really feeling compunction in 
waging war against the destroyers of such detestable 
reptiles as aipurpions and centipedes, with their many 
almost equally unwelcome cousins of other tribes.’ 

Another incident of African life occurred in the 
middle of the night. Our authoress, feeling cold, had 
got up for an additional coverlet, and had just taken 
her baby from the bed, and had wrapped him warmly in 
, it, when she was startled by a loud noise, and in an 
instant a mass of falling bricks rattled about her ears, 
and completely demolished the bed. * There was the 
rolling of thunder, and tlie yet more awM sound of a 
mighty wind ; and in that moment of terror a tliousuid 
thoughts rushed into my mind— of hurricanes, earth- 
quikes, and lightning-struck houses. 1 could not 
what had hi^l^ned r hut, although firee from bodily 
hurt, belieyed Ihtt tho whole house was tumbling down, 
and that the houjf of death was come to us all. I could 
raise ueitberiithe iiiiiint nor myself^ being literally 
jammed amidst broken fragments of masonry and plos- 

ter. Although it takes long to describe, this all oc- 
curred in the shortest space of time— the ^avy gust of 
wind not lasting three minutes $ while in one instant 
M— had torn the curtain through; and then, almost 
choked by the lime and inortar whioh shddWred^pon 
me; I was enabled, by. tlie flickering light 
to see babyi whom 1 drew out as I best could, and held 
firmly, M— ^ extricating me at the same time, and 
then hurrying us from the room.’ 

But we must come to the black denizens of this 
strange place. The cries of Freetown, the capital of 
the colony, appear to he as numerous as the cries of 
London. They begin shortly after daybreak, when 
women and girls are seen flooding in to market with 
round baskets on their heads called * bites,’ containing 
fruit and vegetables. ’Some have bowls heaped over 
with arrowroot ; a greater number are laden with large 
round balls of dingy white called ’* foo-foo,” a common 
food of the natives prepared from cassada, somewhat in 
the same manner as flour is from' potatoes, and which 
they cook with palm-oil. Here are boys bearing 
wooden trays covered over with little brown cakes, 
and crying out, ** Who’ll buy hot ginger-cake ?” — ^tlicrc 
girls shouting as loudly, ’’Agahdee! who’ll buy sweet 
agahdee?” (a sweetened mass of boiled rice or Indian 
corn, rolled up in a broad green leaQ. Numerous other 
and still more uiiintelligibk names^ are shouted out by 
different people ; while men saunter along under the 
burthen of stone-bottles, similar to those which hold 
Seitzer-water or ginger-beer, calling, with much the 
same perverted pronunciation as the London old-clothes- 
men, “Pamh-wenhl” meant for palm-wine. I have 
seen one girl, apparently a sort of travelling pedlar, her 
smart blue gown, yellow shawl, and crimson handker- 
chief rivalling tlie pjumage of a parrot, while about a ‘ 
dozen strings of as variously-coloured glass beads were 
fastened round her neck. From severS of these hung | 
small looking-glasses in red-painted or yellow-lacquered 
frames ; to the rest were attached papers of roother-of. 
pearl buttons; and her basket displayed a tempting 
assortment of pins, needles, reels of cotton, pieces of 
tape, and brass thimbles. One hand supported )ier bly 
of precious wares, the other held skeins of thread, and 
more gay necklaces, which she kept dangling back- 
wards and forwards with an air of the utmost satisfac- 
tion and triumph.* 

The most simple dress is a * country cloth,* thrown 
over one shoulder, and under the other. The women 
have gowns of a blue thin print ; but the better class 
wear pink or lilac dresses of fine calico, and silk sliawls. 

On Sundays girls are to be seen in white frocks of 
chequered muslin, and pale -blue beaver hats. They 
have almost all silk umbrellas, to keep the sun from 
their black complexions, but none wear shoes. Tlie 
Mandingoes, or Mohammedan negroes, have ‘ a wide 
flowing mantle, gathered into a point above the waist 
in front, and with loose hanging sleeves ; very ample 
trousers drawn full round the ankle; a high peaked 
cap of blue cloth embroidered in gaudy colours, or else 
of plain scarlet or white stuff.' They wear amulets and 
rosaries. ’The settlers in the colony, and also the 
slaves that have been emyancipated ^^ here, who are 
termed ” liberated Africans,^’ assimilate their dress to 
that of Europeans ; the wealthier sort wearing jackets, 
waistcoats, and trousers of clo^ white duck, or blue 
baft (a thin flimsy cotton stuff, much in request amongst 
the blacks), with broad-brimmed straw-hats tied round 
with black or coloured rftbon, or round smart cloth 
caps; while the ordinary apparel of domestic servants 
consists of a white jmet, clieck shirt, and duck 
trousers.* 

The faces of some of the blacks are hideously de- 
formed by gashes and tattoo-marks ; but our authoress 
discovers a adrprising physiognoiifleal difibrence between 
tboto bom in slavery and there bom free. ’ Whilst 
many of the liberated Africans,, other than those eman- 
cipated r^r being grown up, present countenances 
rendered repulsive not only by their natural unsightli- 
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ness, but by the expression^^whether it be that of utter 
vacancy of ideas, or of the predontiuauce of bad pas- 
sions, added to forms cast iu tiw very coarsest mould— 
the free-born children of perhaps those WT people have 
better feaihires, with flue intdlieent ajid figures 
often wetlWproportioned and d^cately: baade. Indeed 
some of the little mountain-maidens I meet bringing 
down their blies of vegetables to market have quite a 
prepossessing aspect; and I have seen several amongst 
the school-children too, both boys and girls, with that 
frank, ingenuous, animated look, and upright graceful 
carfiage, it is impossible could belong to any one who 
did not hum he was free.* 

The history of the settlers, as contradistinguished 
from the liberated, Africans, is very melancholy. In 
1787 several hundreds of the destitute blacks in London 
were sent to Sierra Leone; but th^ all died off before 
the main body of settlers arrived five years afterwards 
from Nova Scotia. These were the negroes who had 
remained faithful to England during the American war, 
and they had petitioned to be sent as colonists to the 
land of their ancestors. They were accordingly trans- 
planted to the number of 1196; but many died on the 
passage, and the ranks of the survivors were greatly 
thinned by wild beasts, hunger, and sickness. During 
the first wet season 800 of the black colonists were laid 
up at the same time with the climate fever, while the 
white servants of the Sierra Leone Company were al- 
most swept away. Then came the French,^ who burned 
down the infant town ; and in 1800 the Nova Scotians, 
exasperated by their continued calamities, and finding 
a pretext in a small quit-rent levied on their farms, 
rose it) insurrection. After this disturbance was quelled, 
the colony was several times invaded by a neigh^uring 
tribe; but in 1607 it was transferred by the Company 
to the British government ; and since then, among the 
black people, there have been only the usual grumblings 
about bad times and inadequate wages. 

The settlers look upon themselves as the gentry of 
the blacks, being able to trace a kind of Norman ances- 
try of some forty or fifty years* antiquity. The children 
of the recaptured slaves^ iu like manner, forget as soon 
as possible the parentage from which they sprang, and 
look with contempt upon the newly- liberated Africans 
that are drafted from time to time into the colony. 
Some of the blacks make large fortunes, competing even 
with the European merchants ; l^ut all of them contrive 
to sell something or other in the market of Freetown. 
Some cut down a tree, and saw it into boards for sale; 
others shear the grass on the hill-sides for provender ; 
others, again, deal in underwood, Guinea -grass, and 
Canada plantains, bananas, pawpaws, yams, &c. which 
they cultivate witli the sole aid of a rude hoe. Soap, 
tobacco, iiousehold furniture, baskets, mats, and nume- 
rous other native manufactures, attest their industry. 

We must now talk of the literature of the negroes, 
and with that shall conclude. Many of them learn 
to read and write, and of the latter they are especially 
fond. A servant applying for a place sends an eloquent 
letter with his character ; and one morning our authoress 
received the following epistle 

* Please, madam, 1 very sorry no mutton live in 
market this morning.— Your afihetionate batcher, 

John Macaulay.’ 

The following three specimens are very good 
*M— ^jEsqre. 

Have me eaeause for the other name. 

Freetown, Skha Leone . ; 

' Honoured Sxi^With deep hunilliation and earnest 
desire 1 come to solicite you a certain thing, and that of 
your kindness it wUl grant to yoUr humble teryanta. 
Sir, will you be good enough as to employ me in tlie 
business as a messehi^ in your office, sif, and only 
try me, and you will nw see me in adYerteh?:?— I.muat 
subscribe my name under this paper. ^ . 

(Sygned) Danxel Davm.* • 

( Sir— Y our humble petitioner brings his petition 


to you, showing that he is about pasting within your 
premises to his farm, and would be obliged should you 
be good enough by allowing him to shot any birds or 
monkey, for to be eaten, previous to his going along.— 
And your petitioner, as in duty bound, I ever pray to'be 
your obedient servant, J. S. D. DAViEfl/ 

*Dear Sir— 1 have hard that you are in want of a 
Horse man, and I can retake furthering myself ; should 
my services be required as a Horse man, you will find a 
g(x>d horse man and a man of knowledge of aboiite horse. 
—I am your very truly servant, Moses Johnson^ 

The following myttic paragraph, occurring in a beg- 
ging-letter, we commend to the cogitations of our 
readers: — There is away of which one cannot com- 
plain in common terms. It would draw imprecations 
from a man that never used a stronger affirmative in 
his life than " yea verily,” and raise the indignation even 
of the mildji^t father of the Oratory.* 

-JL- 

GUILLAUME DUPUYTREN. 

FROM THE FRENCH. 

One of those water-carriers who attend the houses of 
the poorest and most populous quarters of Paris was 
going along the streets one morning in November 1794. 

He was a young man, whose ruddy (^mplexion and firm 
open countenance indicated both health and good- 
humour. He sometimes laid down his buckets, that ho 
might rub his benumbed fingers, for the weather was 
intensely cold ; and as often as he did so, he took the 
opportunity of crying out in a voice tliat did credit to 
his lungs, ' A I’cau I h I’eau ! * 

On reaching an old-looking house in the Rue Haute- 
feuille, he entered the court, and called out to the 
woman at the lodge, 'Do you want water, mistress?’ 

On receiving an answer in the affirmative, he took in | 
his buckets, and had just emptied them into the foun- j 
tain, when the postman entering, threw down a letter I 
on the table, saying, 'Post-paid/ and continued his | 
way. I 

* If you are going up stairs now, Cliassagne, perhaps 
you would take up this letter? It is for the young 
student in the next room to yours.* 

* Is he above now ? * said Cliassagne, taking the letter. ; 

' He has not been down stairs these three days,* said i 

the porteresB ; ' and I have reason to fear that he has > 
not had a morsel to eat either yesterday or to-day. If I 
he were not so proud, 1 would have carried him up a ' 
little bread and milk ; but I am afraid of offending 
him.* 

* We must take him something, Madame Gibard ; we 
must indeed/ said the waterman, quite affected by what 
he had heard. 

* Yes, to have him say as he did last week, *' Wlio 
desired you to bring that to me, madame ? I am very 
much obliged to you, but I do not require it ;” and as 
he said that, Monsieur Chassagne, the tears came into 
his fine blue eyes.* 

* Well/ said the waterman, holding up the letter, * I 
think there is something here that will comfort him : 
post-paid letters always contain money, 1 know that 
then whistling a little merry air, he proceeded up the 
stairs till he reached the student*8 room at the top of 
the house, when, rapping at his door, a low and melan- 
choly voice desired him to comg in. On entering, i 
Chassagne beheld with compaisioti the scene tlmt pre- 
sented itself to his view : it was one of complete misery 
and desolation. On a low truckle-bed, barely covered 
with a thin mattress, a pale.deUcate-lookiDg youth sat 
writing; and from the number of well -filled sheets 
which lay scattered ou his wretclied coverlet, it was 
evident he had been writing foe Rome time. His books 
were on a small table at hi^4b^ide, and on an old 
straw-chair (the only oneiii'teroom) bis clothes were 
carefully fdded. 

*■ What do you want ?* inquired the youths over whose 
fine countenance a faint blush was diffiised; 





^Thd lyortereitf b^geil me to bring you tbU ^to/ In^ to boy books, to buy eveb fbods ipelV continued 
ieplied the waterman, as bandM it (nwr to the unhappy youth, taking the letter and paper (which 


yoting student. 


he was not alone. 


either him or the paper. 


morsel to eat miKer yesterday or to-day!' Th 


tion. At length ho said abruptly, *It is not right of *1 am ambitious too, Monsieur Guillaume, but my 
you, neighbour, to keep so much to yourself, just be- ambition is not like yours: my ambition is to have a 
cause you are better dressed and richer than I am.* water-cask instead of two buckets—a new water-cask 
*ij^herl* exclaimed the student; * richer I 1 am of my own, painted rod, with blue hoops. Oh what a 
dyi^ of hunger !* happy day that will be when 1 can draw my own water- 

*That is but too evident,* said Ohassagne ; *and if cart!* 
you will allow me, I will just come in a neighbourly In spite of his grief, the young student could not help 
way and breaktkst with you.* And while the student smiling at the ambition of the waterman. * Would a 
stared in igiibrance of his meaning, Ohassagne cleared water-cask be very exj^sive?* Guillaume inquired, as 
the table ; and spreading on it a sheet of dean white he sealed up the lettered order, 
papery he laid on It a small loaf of bread and two < Why, monsieur, a new one, with cart and buckets, 
sous* worth of cheese, which he had purcliased for bis would cost at least two hundred and sixty francs ; but,’ 
own breakfast *Now,* said he, ‘I must go and bring he added in a confidential tone, *1 have two hundred 
in something to moisten it ;* and when, in about ten put by for it And now,’ said he, * what are you going 
minutes^'^he returned with a bottle of wine and two to do? You had better leave me in care of your room, 
glasses, he found tos companion in the same state of and go and put your letter in the post-office : a walk 
stupor and dumb i^spair. Without making any re- will refresh you, and I wiU arrange everything here : 
mark, Ohassagne qtiiedy divided the bread and cheese my customers are served, and I have nothing else to do 
in equal shares, and placing one-half before the student, at present.* 

he helped himself to the other; then filling out two The two friends again warmly pressed each other’s 
glasses of win^i he said, * Your good health, neighbour.’ hand ; and the student having departed with his letter, 
But suddenly m good-humoured countenance of Chas- Ohassagne sat down to finish his breakfast, 
sagne beqapj^ jeteuded ; he put down his glass, and said Five minutes had scarcely elapsed, when the water- 
with some * You will not drink with me, be- man, hearing a step at the door, exclaimed, ’ What ! back 

cause 1 a& g poor waternian, and you are a gentleman !’ already ?’ when, turning about, expecting to see Guil- 
This re]^oach seemed to recall tlie student to him- laume, to Ids surprise he beheld Monsieur Bouvard, 
self. ^Forgive,* said he, ’forgive me and seizing the the proprietor of the house. 

glsiBB, He was about to raise it to his lips, when a flood ’Where is GiUUaume Dapuytran the student?’ he 


m toftrs compelled him to place it back upon the tabic, inquired. 

* ph/ said he, 'yOu can have no idea of what 1 am ’He is gone out, Monsiq 

siifibring I And you, a perfect stranger to me, to be so any message to him/ said 

kind, while a. near relatioh of my own— one who is ’Very well; thenbegih 
wealthy, and has known me fitom mr birth, would plied the proprietor, 
leave me to perish with hunger 1 I wrote to him a fiiU Chass^e o^yed, eiq 
account of my situation, and told him that, in conse- errand a%r his oompanic 
quence bf the breaking up of all the public estalfiish- Monsieur Boutaxd locked 
ments, I had to leave the. college of his pocket ’ 

La Marche; hut that I ccntihued to pursue my itudiei ’ what are you doing ? * 

with equal aasiduity^ ' 1 told him that I had no nt^s, ’ You sbaB seb/ replied 


* He is gone out, Monsiqur Bouvard ; but 1 will deliver 
ly message to him/ saidime waterman civilly. 

’ Very well ; then begih by coming out yourself,* re- 


Chass^e obeyed, exiting to be sent on some 
errand aftor his oompanion; when, to his amazement. 
Monsieur Boutaxd locked the door, and put the key in 
his pocket ’ 

’ What are you doing ? * exclaiined Ohassagne. 

’ You sbsB see/ replied the landlord coldly. ’ I take 


tbaM was ' without money, without clothes ; T begged poisetwioh of the key, in order to prevent the late 
of Ifim to advance me a few loids to pay fmf my Ickig- j tommt from eatottog tl^^ 


woe a post-office order), ’ he sends me one louis, and 


’ From Pierre Buffl^m ekClalmed the latter, eagerly for this miserable lotiis Im thinks he has purchased 
breaking the seal ; bitt ho sooner had he glanced over the right of remonstrating, advising, and fiiproaching 
the contents tium he turned pale, his eyes closed, and me. He reproaches me with having left the country 
he iimk back on liis pillow. For a frw minutes he ap- to come and starve in Paris, and be a burthen to my 
ueaMd to be strugglihg with some severe mental suf- family.’ 

fering ; hut quickly recovering himself, he raised his ’ You ought to return that hmis to your hard-hearted 
head, indignation flashed in his fine expressive eyes, relative/ said Chaisagne, wiping away a tear with the 
and crumpling up the letter with his thin white cuff of his coat 

fingers, he excUinned, 'How ciuel! how shameful!* The student warmly pressed the hand of his com- 
He then jrecnained as if stupified, and unconscious that panion. * You are right/ said he ; ’ you have a heart, 


and that is a eomfbrt and relief to mine. I will share 


Ohassagne, who had lingered in the hope of witnessing your breakfast, my friend, and after that, I will send 
his neighbour’s joy, when he saw the different effect the back to the relation on whom I had depended both his 
letter him produced, was afraid of being considered an money and his letter, even though 1 should die of 
intruder, and was about to retire, when a square piece hunger.* 

of paper lying on the ground caught his eye. Guessing 'Oh, as to that, Monsieur Guillaume, as long as 
what it wai, and thinking it had fallen from the letter Ohassagne can carry a pair of buckets, he will never 
niipercelved, he picked it up, and presented it to the allow a neighbour to die of hunger. I, who was left a 
student, who merely thanked him, without looking at poor destitute orphan, have never been allowed to want 


—and should I suffbr a frilow-creature to die of hunger 


This was not what the waterman was aiming at ; beside me ? No, no ; we must help one another : it is 


his compassionate feelings were strongly excited, and my turn to help you to-day, it may be yours to help me 
thouffh tie coidd pot comprehend the nature of the or some one else to-morrow.* 

youth's distress, ne saw that he suflered much. On ' Noble, generous sentiments 1* exclaimed the student, 
r about the room, he could not per- who had risen, and was dressing himself while Chas- 


iooking attentively about the room, he could not per- who had risen, and was dressing himself while Chas- 
ceive the slightest vestige of food. The words of the sagne was speaking, and had with difilculty swallowed 
portercsB rang in his ears — * I fear that he has not had a a few morsels of bread, and taken a few sips of wine. 


’ Chassagne,' he continued, * 1 accept your kindness, for 


then, gmater evils to be endured than working for small I shall not always be a poor, sorrowful, medical student : 
wages, or walking the streets of Paris exposed to the 1 have abilities; and if 1 live, I will endeavour to acquire 
severity of the winter frost or the burning heat of the a name and a reputation, and then I will repay you a 
summer sun. hundredfold for all^your kindness to me. Oh, 1 am 

A long pause ensued, during which Ohassagne was ambitious, Chassagne ; and 1 hope one day to be head 
considering the best means of renewing the conversa- surgeon of the hospital.’ 
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* And where is he to go?* inquired Ghiuagoe ia a 

tone of pity. ^ . 

* Wherever he pieeaei; that ie‘ao concern of mine: 
he owes pe five mootha* rent; that jg^^ugh.* 

* Oh, lIoDiieur Bouvtrd, do not 4d ench a thing u 
thatr said poor Chess agne^ daspinr ^ in the 
most supplicating manner. * Monsieur l^apuytren is 
honest : he will pay you.’ 

* When?* inquired tte proprietor, endeavouring to 
get between the wall and ths waterman, who was stop- 
ping the passage. 

' As soon as ho is ablsi* r^ied the latter. * But you, 
sir, who are^ rich, do not, for a paltry sum, bring such 
ruin on a ^r young man* Oh what can 1 do to 
excite your compassion ? ’ 

* Pay me,* said the landlord roughly. 

* And you are depriving him of his books and his 
papers, as if he had not trouble enough without that 
Monsieur Bouvsrd, give me that key,’ said Cliassagne ; 
* give me back that key 1 ’ 

’What I— you menace me, do you?* said the pro- 
prietor, turning pale with anger. ’ Take care that I do 
not turn you out along with him. Come, let me pass 
directly.* 

* Oh, Monsieur Bouvard,* said Chassagne, whose 
quick ear had recognised the voice of the student 
speaking to the porter below, ’ he is here already 1 Oh, 
Monsieur Bouvard, give me the key I I beseech you to 
give it to me ; and,* added he, lowering his voice, ’ if 
he does not pay you, I will.* 

’With what money?* inquired the landlord in a 
tone of contempt, which made the colour rise to the 
forehead of the young waterman. 

‘ With the money of an honest Auvergnat, which he 
has earned by the sweat of his brow.* 

’ These are mere words,* said tfie landlord, again en- 
deavouring to pass. 

* Put back the key, and come into my room,* said the 
kind-hearted waterman, opening a door beside him. 

The landlord did so. Guillaume, who had now nearly 
reached the top of the stairs, turned pale at seeing 
Monsieur Bouvard, and was on the point of speaking to 
him, and requesting a little more time ; but Chassagne 
prevented him by almost pushing the landlord into his 
room, when be immediately followed him, and closed 
the door. . 

Guillaume entered bis own garret; the partition 
which divided it from that of Chassagne was not so 
thick but that he could distinctly hear the sound of 
money counted out upon a table. ’ He is paying his 
rent,’ thought he; ’and now Monsieur Bouvard will be 
coming in to me. What shall I say to him? — what 
can I say ? Or rather what will be say to me when 1 
again ask him for a little more time ? Oh what a humi- 
liating position to be in ! My God 1’ said he, throwing 
himself upon his knees, while the tears rolled down his 
cheeks, * grant me strength to bear this accumulation 
of sorrows!* 

Presently the door opened, and Chassagne entered 
alone. 

* Where is Monsieur Bouvard ?’ 

* He is gone,* said Chassagne laughing. 

’ What ! without asking me for my rent I ’ . 

’ Oh, 1 have settled that : he will wait* 

* And what did you say to satisfy him ?* 

* Why, 1 said— *1 said— that you would pay him when 
you were head surgeon of the hospital.' 

The student at first thought that his neighbour was 
inclined to ridicule him ; but the countenance of the 
waterman remained so calm and so simple, and his 
manner so kind, that, banishing the thought, Guillaume 
took up his books, saying with a smile, ' Well, I must 
begin to work my way to it.! 

’ And 1,* said Chan^ne, leaving the room, * must go 
and earn my water-Cas]^* 

Guillaume wished to set abbut his studies ; bkt after 
all the agitation of the morning; he found it impossible 
to collect his ideas. His heart was torn by conflicting 


emotions : now bursting at the thought of his rich, but 
cruel relative, who refused to assist him ; then thrilling 
with gratitude to his humble neighbour, who had so 
kindly come to visit and to share his breakfast with 
him. 'Ob,* said he, ’if I must be Indebted to apy 
one, let me at least endeavour that it may be to sotf e 
one who is wealthy and able to assist mel* This idea 
prompted him to undertake what was at once humbling 
to his pride and reyoltiug to his delicacy. He arose, 
and making his appearance as neat as possible, he put 
on his college cap, and took his way to tlie Rue du Bao, 
in the Faubourg St Germain. He rang the bell at the 
gate of one of the finest houses in the street ; and on 
being answered, he inquired if Monsieur le Comte Leon 
were at home. 

'Are you invited, sir?’ inquired the servant. 

' No,* replied Guillaume. 

* Oh, be^pse this b Monsieur licon’s birthday, and 
he expedjgpppany.’ 

GuiUaumiillas about to depart; but having enduted 
the greatest pang attendant on the step he was about 
to take, that of ringing at the gate, he determined to 
go through with it. * Tell your youiig master,* said 
he, * that an old classfellow of the college of La Marche 
wishes to see him.* 

The footman took the message, and on his return, 
showed Guillaume into the antechamber, where the 
duke’s son soon appeared. « 

’ Qh, is it you, Guillaume?’ said he, holding out his 
hand to his old schoolfellow; *what have you been 
doing ttnee the breaking up of the colleges?* Then, 
withouT waiting a reply, and while Guillaume was hesi- 
tating as to the best means of mentioning the cause of 
his visit, the young count himself introduced the sub- 
ject by saying abruptly, ’Do you know, Guillaume, 
that I am pcrj^tualty assailed by some of our old class- 
fellows, who think that, because I am rich, and the son 
of a duke, they have a right to draw on my purse, or 
rather on that of my father ? * 

’And surely you would not refuse them, Leon?* re- 
plied Guillaume in a voice expressive of the most pain- 
ful emotion. ’You receive them kindly as old mends 
and schoolfellows ? * 

’ You do me but justice in saying so,’ said XiOon ; 

’ for certainly if an old schoolfellow were in distress, I 
would put my hand in my pocket and give him a three 
or a six-livre piece.* 

* Oh, you would do more than that, Leon !* exclaimed 
Guillaume. ’If on old classfellow (like myself, for in- 
stance) were to come and say to you, ” X<^n, it is not 
charity 1 am about to. ask, but I want some assistance . 
to enable me to live Atil another school is established 
(which must bq before long, for they cannot do without 
physicians and surgeons), could you lend me ten louis, 
and on the word of a man of honour, 1 will repay 
you?”’ 

Leon burst into an immoderate fit of laughter. ’ Ten 
buis !* repeated he ; ' ten louU I Why, that would be a 
month’s pocket-money ! How you talk !* 

Guillaume took his handkerchief to wipe the cold 
perspiration from his forehead, and replied with all the 
energy of despair, ’It is true you would be a month 
without your amusements, but your friend could live 
and study for four.* 

’ You are a fool, Guillaume ! ’ said Leon, shru^ng his 
shoulders. * But some one rings ; we are expecting com- 
pany to celebrate my birthday ; will you come in, and 
IwiU introduce you to my father?* Guillaume, who 
bad now nearly recovered his self-possession, coldly de- 
clined the invitation. * Is it on account of your dress ? ’ 
said Leon ; * you know I would agt wish you to appear 
to disadvantage ; and as we are about the same height 
Lapbne can bnd you somethiiig fieom my wardrobe/ 

’ No, I am oblig^ to you,* Cluillaume, so coldly, 
that I^on exclaimed, ' Qh, m are too proud ! Very 
well, I must leave you, and you can see nie another 
^y when I have no company. Adieu I when shall I 
■ee you again ? * 
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fNever!* iaM GuilUuine. Butiitiddettly recdldettog 

himialf, he added in a tone of bitterneaf* * That ie to 
iay* Leon, vre may meet again $ but it shall be 
you need aaiittance from met * 

* Then that will be nerer,* replied the wealthy youto, 
aa he turned haughl^ly round to enter the aaloon. 

Guillannie Dupuy^n retraced hla atepa homeward 
with a heavy heart ; for the flrat time in hia life he had 
atooped to ask a loan, and he had been refuaed it by a 
wealthy aohoolfeilow, who Bpent yearly twelve timea 
the sum in trifling amuaementa, that would have en- 1 
abled himto live and puraue hia atudiea for four montha. 
On entering hia garret he found Ghasaagne there, who, 
aa aobn aa he heard hia atep, called out, *Oome, loiterer, 
your aoup will be cold/ 

* Dinner t ’ exclaimed Guillaume, aurpriaed and affected 
at aeeing a bowl of liot aoup amoking on the table. 

* Do you not like it ? ’ aaid the waterman with a good- 
natured smile, aa he placed a small dish on the table ! 
beside the soup; 'and if I were in your place, would 
you not have done the same for me?’ 

* But,’ aaid the young student, * you must, I fear, be 
encroaching on your savings?’ 

* Fshaw ! ’ replied Chassagne ; * you oan pay me for it 
when you are made head surgeon of the hospital.’ 

’ Then, Chassagne,’ aaid Guillaume smiling, for the 
kindness and good- humour of the waterman cheered 
the lieart of the poor student — * then, Chassagne, you 
shall have a water-cask with a good cart and horse.’ 

* Oh, a horse ! ’ replied Chassagne. ‘ I do not aspire 
so high i to posseat a water-cart is the utmo^ of my 
ambition.’ 

From that day forward the young watermaif took 
upon himself the office of purveyor to the jtudent: he 
was more; he became hla friend, his brother, his ser- 
vant. * Now listen to me,’ aaid he one day when Guil- 
laume was refusing to accept sudi innumerable benefits : 

* you know that ray greatest ambition is to possess a i 
TTator-CArt Wel|» X would give up the water-cart, if I ' 
had it, for a share of your friendship. I, am the person 
obliged : until 1 knew you, I was a solitary orphan 
alopo ^^ the wo I had no one to speak to, no one 
to mite any interest in me. I ate my meals alone ; and 
when I returned home tired in the evenings, I went to 
my cold garre^ wherp I had not a creature to take me 
by the hand aa you d^ and to say, How goes it, Chas- 
sagne ? ^ Oh, that does me good, Monsieur Guillaume ! 
It warina me like a good fire.’ 

,*Bat, tlien, your cask: you are makipg me eat your 
water-caak,’ replied Guillaume, endeavouring to hide 
the tear which quivered in his eye at liearing the noble 
aentimento expressed by the poor waterman. 

* Oh, we are both yoimg,’ aaid the lajbter ; * and God 
will not forsake ua if we remain in the path of duty, 
i prey 'lar jou, 3Xonsi6ttr Guillaume, both night and 
morning.’ 

The tear, tffi then restrained, fell on the hand of 
Chassagne, wbhdi Guillanme pressed in silence. This 
Btatie of tliihga did hot continue long. Towards the 
commencement bf 1795 the establishment of the School 
of Medicine, bifl^ted a otorage in the situation of the 
two friends I ChiUlaume entered the hospital as in-door 
pupiL The aepatotion was severely felt ; and Ciias- 
aagne extracted a solemn promise from his friend, that 
should ' he at any time be in diatreaa for money, he 
would apply to him, who loved liirn as a brother. 

: Some: time after hia instaUation, the principal physi- 
niaUi knowing tlie difficulties of hia situation, and wish- 
ing to assist him, proposed that he should take care of 
Rf^tient of hisr-a man of rank nnd wealth,^ who in the 
fl^ plgce would pay him a louis per night for hia at- 
tendanoii and whose influence and patronage might 
alterwarai be of service to him. 

On heaiifig that the patient was the father of hta 
heartless aiffibOlflSlow, Guillaume was at first diapoaed 
to refuM r bfi U made him gladly 

accept :the o0hr. I He repaired the. same evening to the 
duk|i| reiidienee^ and proceeded immediately to the 


ittvalid’s chamber. ^ tlie blesaing of God on hia aasi- 
duotts care and atteptibh, befbre the end 'uf the month 
the duke was pronounced to be convalescent; and on 
the same day he presented to bis young care-taker 
twenty-five louis In gold. ^ 5 

Let us now return to Chasaagne, who, itnee Guil- 
laume had been unable to visit him in the evenings, 
had fbund the time unusually long. When the hour 
had passed which used to unite those two friends, that 
they might enjoy a little cheerful conversation after the 
labours of the day, poor Chassagne would go down and 
stand at the gate watching in the direction by which 
Guillaume would come, if ho came at all. On the even- 
ing of the day we have mentioned Chassagne was at 
his usual post : the street was nearly deserted, no sounds 
were to be heard but the steps of a few stray passengers, 
when suddenly the rolling of a light water-cart, by 
breaking the stillness of the street, interrupted the 
musing of Chassagne. But do his eyes deceive him? 
Who is that young waterman who in dress and ap- 
pearance BO much resembles Guillaume ? The cart 
rolls on ; the figure becomes more distinct ; the cart at 
length stops at the gate ; and Guillaume, breathless and 
fatigued, could only call out from between the shafts, 
* CbBSBagne, here is your water-cart ! ’ 

*Mine !* said Chassagne in astonishment. 

* Yes, yours certainly : whose else should it be ? But 
come and unharness me, for 1 cannot play the horse 
any longer.’ 

*Mine!* continued Chassagne, unable to believe his 
senses ; * this cart, this cask, these fine new buckets?’ 

Guillaume, who had succeeded in disengaging liitn- 
self from the cart, took Chassagne by the hatui, and 
leading him round to the back of it, showed him his 
name painted at fuU length. * There,’ said he, * read 
that: No. 835, Chaisagnei Whose name is that?-~ 
yours or mine?’ 

I Joy, surprise, the realisation of his fondest hope, all 
' combined to bewilder the happy waterman ; he looked 
alternately at tlie cart and at Guillaume, then suddenly 
exclaimed, ^ But where did you get it ?’ 

*I bought it,’ replied Guillaume. 

* Are you, tlien, made head surgeon of the hospital ? ’ 
said Chassagne, opening his eyes wide, as if the better 
to sec the great person he believed stood before him. 

* Not yet,’ he replied Iqughing ; ' but 1 have earned a 
little money, and your ambition was so very moderate, 
my good Chassagne, that I was anxious to gratify it. 
Come, put up your cart, and let us go to supper.’ 

It was on a fine morning in May 1816 that a splendid 
equipage drew up at a large house on the Place de 
louvre. A gentleman descended, and inquired for tlic 
Baron Dupuytren. On being told he wi;s at home, he 
desired the servant to announce the Duke Leon de 
X . 

* No person is announced here, sir : walk into the 
waiting-room, and the doctor will see you in time.' 

When two patients bad heon dismissed, the duke 
was shown into the doctor’s study. 

* I fear I am too late, Monsieur le Baron $ or rather I 
should say, my dear Guillaume. Do you not remember 
me?’ said the duke. 

*I remember you perfectly, Monsieur le Due,’ re- 
plied the baron coldly. 

* My son, my only son, is dangerously ill,* said the 
duke ; * if any person can tove him, it is you : pray 
come with me; my carrii^ is at the door, and any 
sum you name shall be yours.’ 

The baron took his hat, and inquiring if his cabriolet 
was in readineu, he followed the duke down stairs. 
On crossing the court to vetoh the street;, a man entered 
it who seemed in the deepest affiiotion. 

* Chassagne t ’ eJmlakned the doctor, * what is the 

matter?’ ’ ■ ■ / 

’ C^i^Monsieuxle Baron r 

' CsU me Guillaume, or I will not listen to you.* 

* My little gir)» my youngest child, is dying, and 1 
ceuie to ask yoii to see her,’ replied Chassagne. 
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'Come with me** said tha doctor* 

* But my ion, Monsieur le Baron ; a moment*# delay 
may be fatal to him.* 

* I will yisit your son* Monsieur le |>ttc, as soon as I 
have seen this man’s child/ replied the baron* taking 
Chassagn^'into his cabridet' 

’Monsieur le Barony 1 will give you -tiz thousand 
franos on condition that you come with me instantly.’ 

* Otherwise you wiU not,’ said tlie baron ; and bowing 
to the duke, he desired ^ coachman to drive to the 
residence of Ghassagne. 

It was not until he was assured of the safety of the 
little girl that he repaired to the duke’s residence : the 
heir of his title and fortune had breathed his last. 

We have seen Guillaume Dupuytren in the year 1794 
nearly perishing with hunger. Twenty-two years after- 
wards we find him at the highest pitch of eminence and 
prosperity, and that by dint of his own talents and in- 
dustry. This celebrated surgeon was born at Pierre 
Buffi^re, in Limousin, in the year 1777. He came to 
Paris when twelve years old, and was placed in the 
college of La Marche under the care of the principal. 
The breaking up of all the public institutions having 
forced him to leave it, ho was exposed to the sufferings 
we have described. In 1795 the School of Medicine was 
established, to which he was at first attached as protec- 
tenr : at a later period, in 1801, he continued there as 
principal of anatomy ; in 1611 he succeeded Sabatier as 
professor; and in 1813 he was appointed second sur- 
geon to the Hotel Dleu at Paris, and soon afterwards a 
member of the Council of Healtli. In 1815 he was ap- 
pointed head surgeon of the Hotel Dieu, and in 1816 he 
was created Chevalier of the order of St Michael, and 
baron. His fortune and celebrity continued to increase 
until his death, which took place on the 8th February 
1835. He left one daughter* Maaame la Comtesse de 
B , who inherits his large fortune. 

The life of Dupuytren is one among many instances, 
that in order to arrive at eminence in any profession, it 
is not necessary to be born of wealthy or distinguished 
V>arent8. Those of Dupuytren were respectable, his 
father having been, before the Bevolution, a parliamen- 
tary lawyer ; but having lost his place, he was reduced 
to great poverty. While Dupuytren lived, his talents, 
his life, his fortune, were all at the service of those who 
stood in need of them. He was the physician of the 
poor as well as of the rich ; and their gratitude was 
more valued by him than the gold of the wealthy. He 
never forgot his early days ; and was fond of affording 
that assistance and support to youth which he had | 
himself received from a kind though humble friend. 


SONGS AND POEMS ON COSTUME. 

Since, ay and before* there was resort to mirrors* the toilet 
has been at once the moat changeable and prominent 
feature of human life; on which account its whimsicalities 
— and their name is legibn-^have been largely noticed in 
the popular rhymes and songs of almost every age; a 
curious collection of which* ranging from the thirteenth 
to the nineteenth century* has just been given to the 
public by Frederick W. Fairholt, Esq. F.S.A.* 

It is worth noting that nearly all the efforts of the 
muse on this subject have been of the satirical order; and 
the most conspicUious experiments in costume* tWgh 
occasionally illustrated In old paintings and those guild 
coins of the middle ages caUed tokens, are made known 
to posterity chiefiy by the denunciations of divines or 
the pasquils of contemporary poets. The earlier pieces 
of this kind give strange evidence of the dawn of litera- 
ture in Europe; some Ming written in Latin, some in old 
French, and others in still less intelligible English, 

The fourteenth oentuiy was pre-emmentl^ an ago of 
monstrosities in ls4iei|' head-dresses. One variety Of horns 
succeeded another on Uie heads of the court dames of 


* Satlrioal Songs and Fsemi ott Printed for the Percy 

8ooietj^. 1840,:' ■ . 


France and England throughout its entire course, with a 
diversity of shape and sine which the genioa of absurdity 
alone could invent, Now they were curved backwards, 
with the large linen handkerchief worn round the neck 
pinned up to them on either side, and space enough, 
according to a French author* for the largest weasel in 
his province to run between. Then they met in a cres- 
cent form : over the forehead, and again rose almost 
straight from either side of the head. To all of them the 
satirists have left us ample memorials of their hostility, 
strengthened as it was by that of the clergy, who, after 
vainly exhausting their energies in preachii^ against the 
horns, at length hit upon the expedient of oirering pardon 
in the old church fashion, at least for the sins of a few 
days, to those who would publicly jeer and annoy the 
wearers. 

The satirical poets of those times occasionally turned 
their shafts against the costume of the clergy themselves ; 
and not yiiiiuat reason, if one may judge &om the forms 
of foppery^mllk which they were charged about the close 
of the fifte^iKi century — such as wearing their hair so 
long in front, that it mniost covered the eyes ; sporting 
jewelled daggers ; and delighting, in common with all the 
lords of the creation at that period, in long-pointed shoes, 
curving upwards, and fastened by chains to the knees ; 
not to speak of wide purfied sleeves, and trains so long, 
that two pages were required to carry them. Whether 
the ladies borrowed the last-mentioned fashion from the 
church, or vice versa, cannot now be ascertained, as their 
trains have waxed and waned through many a generation 
to the yory confines of our own. Trains were Mlieved to 
have hm introduced to the English by Richard lll.’s 
Bohemian queen, who was also said to have made tho 
ladies of England acquainted with the side saddle, and 
bequeathed^hem the riding-habit, still worn as a lasting 
monument of her love for ample drapery. Certain it is, 
that in the following age the longitude of feminine skirts 
was felt to be a nuisance of such magnitude in Scotland, 
that Sir David Lyndsay addressed a poetical petition 
against them and similar abuses to James V. In it the 
bard sets forth, in language more strong than elegant, the 
natural results of ' syde taillis ’ — that is, long skirts— and 
when the condition of the High Street for .more ih^ a 
century after is recollected, from that notable act touching 
the removal of * middinges,’ quoted in the ’Traditions of 
Edinburgh/ the consequences of a promenade; thereon, with 
such appendages in full sweep, may, as the newspapers 
^ay, be imagined, but never described. Perhaps the most 
curious /ama ever circulated against tmnswas contained 
in the following legend, which, as it was made current by 
a monk in the reign of Edward I., proves that those incon- 
venient appendages were at least known in England befoiw 
the coming of the Bohemian princess. * 1 have heard of 
a proud woman, who wore a white dress with a long 
tail ; which, trailing behind her, laised a dust even os far 
as the altar and the crucifix. But aa she left the church, 
and lifted up her train on account of the dirt, a certain 
holy man saw a devil laughing; and having adjured him 
‘ to tell why he laughed, the devil said : ” A companion of 
mine was just now sitting on the train of that woman, 
using it as if it ware his chariot, but when she lifted her 
train up, my companion was shaken off into the dirt : 
that is why I was laughing.”’ 

The satire of Lyndsay was enforced not tong after by 
that of Sir Richard Mutland of Lethington; a poetical 
ancestor of tho Earl of Lauderdale, whose papers have 
been preserved by Pepys. It might suiprise somii of our 
southern neighbours to leam in how fine a style th# wives 
of Scottish burgesses dressed in the time of Q^een Mary. 
Maitlimd saya— ’ On olaiths they wair {i^nd] mony a 
crown.' Their gowns are barred with velvety sleeve, neck, 
and tails; the Sreskirt of silk, with eambric omamenti. 

< And of fine’flUk 

Witbb^tiMrsiee^l^ I 

' '‘'-'t4i«wwint^.^tutter BpQir, V ' 

' That thtir oause to 

Whatever thtirwlveB wear alo gear. ■ . 


Their wovM bo^ of illk U8 dniilm 
Barrit aboon vrtfh taitato dnwhi •: 

With gartena of anb hew aiaiui W} 

Tb irar tholr dourtllheaslw knmwlii, 

4lia aU for iMwIiMti^od^ 

6otf«tima thay wlU boar op thdr gown, 

^ bhaifr tlMifr wylfe^t hh^ 

Ana iKMiietInia boith tbajr 

To ahavr thair how of bMc or brown. 

And all for Aewfangladnaas of gaar. 

Thbir wUani oaroaita, and falae beada, 

'W'itb vatvet hata heloh on their heada, 

Oorded with gold like ane younkeir, 

Browded about with golden throada, 

And aU for newfangtednesa of gear.* ... 

The ^muffler’ was another piece of ladies* wear which 
aronsed the honest indication of many a bard, probably 
from its somewhat Oriental character, and evident adap- 
tation to mystery and concealment. It consisted of a 
jbdangular piece of cloth, generally white, with two long 
ende which were fastened behind over the cap. Some 
say it was introduced into Scotland by the German and 
Flemish Je^ who took refuge there from ancient perse- 
cutions: others, that it came with the first hordes of 
gipsies. Whichever is true, it prevailed in Scotland for 
a long period. A sumptuary law of James 11. forbade its 
being worn at kirk or market; and Sir David Lyndsay 
mentions with approbation the superior manners of the 
F^eriph ladies, who kept their faces uncovered in public, 
so as to receive and return civilitiM. Whereupon the 
poet suggest*-" 

* Wiihbut tbetr faults be soon amendit. 

My fiyting, sir, sail never be endit ; 

Bot v^d your grace my counsel taJr, 

Ane proclamation ye auld mak, W 

Balih throw the land, and borrowitoiuu, 

To shaw their faoe, and cut their gouoK 
Kane suld fra that ezemptit be, 

Except the gueoniaiuajcatie.* 

As neliher the mutability nor extravagance of fashion 
was confined entirely to the ladies, something like poetical 
justice was done by old satirists to the vanities of the 
stranger sex ; and many a witty though rustic ihyme chra- 
nfd.es ilie fantastic guises worn by their difihrent genera- 
tions. The various forms of beards, cloaks, caps, and 
doublets, all are commemorated. Songs on such subjects 
multiply as we approach the seventeenth century, and 
the tlUos of some of them, like the tracts of that period, 
ara their most curious parts: for example, one written 
during the reign of distended nether-garments is calle<% 
* A £unentable Com^aint of the Pore Countrymen 
agaiiiste Great Hose, for the Losse of their Cattelles Tails.* 
Ifre Bubstanoe of this ditty is, that all manner of wool 
and hair, including the muefa-miined tails, were literally 
swallOiired up by way of stuffing for the enormous hose ; 
and t)^ must have been some truth in the complaint, 
according to a coiitaniporaTy writer, who states in sober 
prose—* They are aimed capable of holding a bushel of 
wheat; and if t^ be of sackcloth, they would serve to 
cari 7 malt to the^^ 

^ WludhuiiiAddainsgt 
And Idl upon the poor, 

9or went of wool end flax of lata, 

. . 

, , not one beast nor hone can tell 
way his tall is safe. 

For now In country round about 
No gSidiag, horse, nor mare. 

Nor other beast of any price. 

Put forth all night we dace. 

Nothing so feared we are Of thieves 
Whlbh oft ate laid in jafis. 

As now we are of miohi^ knaves 
That out off hones’ taUs^* AOi 

/Ubthmr cOitly portion of male attire, thoi^h the articles 
both sexe^ wm sleeves, 
Mhjch:;in.^ ft detached from the garments. 

Their feeguent subjects of sumptuary 

^ fuality and quantity of 
mdjllHPMilW to..siiiik, ' At -'onO 

wen fMbid4nn: or their wives 


should wear purflod sleeves, A pnit of sleeves of cloth-of- 
gOld is mentioned, amimg aeveial others, in the wardrobe 
of Henry VIII.; and down to the reign of Louis XVI., 
'*jmtlemaa of the slOeve ^ was the title of a court officer. 
Ink specid eonBideratioa bestowed umb theie^'Aitioles is 
observable ftom an Old pastoraL writm aboiH the days 
of Elizabeth, called * My Lady Greensleeves.’ The same 
appellation was, by the way, ooafenod on a sort of my- 
thological person who accompanied * Goldy-Locks,’ and 
the Morris-dancets, with Mmd Marian, and the May 
games of later times, to the great scan^ and wrath of 
tho Long Parliament. 

Among the complicated contentions of the Stuart 
reigns, costume itself became a matter of party distinc- 
tion, and was mixed up with sectarian controversy. 
Hence many songs of that period were devoted to the 
subject of drass. The Cavalier minstrel poured contempt 
on the close crop of the Puritan, and the Rouq^e^ 
bard by turns denounced and ridiculed long hair. 

One of these choice spirits boldly procliumed it to be 
nothing <• less than the banner of Satan displayed in 
triumph from a man’s head ; while a poet of the opposite 
opinion asserted that cutting the hair short was a de- 
spiteful casting away of a lair gift from Providence. 
Another class of poems regarding costume were called 
* Moralisations,’ in the symbol-loving fashion of those old 
times. They represented virtues and vices, opinions and 
even parties, by familiar and fashionable articles of 
dress. Though most frequently employed at the period 
referred to, this method was much more ancient. A 
French poet some ages before invested his datM dthonneur 
with every equipment to match, from the slippers of 
buinility to the pincushion of patience; and a Sottish 
bard, in a song called * The Garment of Qude Ladyus,* 
minutely describes an entire suit as worn in his own 
times, but made up s'f virtues and graces which would 
become a wearer of any age. The * points* appear to have 
been often pressed into this kind of service. They were 
metal tags at the ends of ribbons used to fasten eveiy 
description of dress, before either buttons or hooks were 
invented; on account of which general usefulness, their 
designation was given to theological doctrines and articles 
of Imlief, in ages when these were at once the standing 
topics of conversation and perpetual grounds of dispute. 
Sometimes, too, the simile was employed for simpler and 
more terrestrial purposes. * A Dozen of Points sent by a 
Gentlewoman to her Lover as a New-Year’s Gift,* was the 
somewhat lengthy title of a sentimental song; and good 
points they were, being all wise and worthy counsels, 
including the last — 

* Love me as I love thee, and shaU 
From hence for evermore** 

One of the best-written j^arty songs of the dress order 
represents Cromwell and his colleagues as a 

* Clonk that fell out with a gown. 

That crarop’t all the kingdom and erlj^led the crown.' 

But as those bones of oonkiitkm grew old, the satiri- 
cal muse turned once more ie doin^p of the ladies. 
One author entitles his song * A MeditatiQii on the Pride 
of Women;* and the still more oomplimentaiy refrain of 
another is, * Women, monstrous women, what do you 
mean to dot ’ It is strange and edifying to read a poem 
of this description called *The Lady's Dressing-Room 
Unlocked,' which its author presents as a warning to all 
adventurers on the sea of matrimony What they are ex- 
pected to provide. Wltsi a number of long-disused and 
foigotten articles is thera fjiunmed Up as then forming 
the indispensable apparatus of fisriiioB I Just by way of 
samples—^ plumpers for hollow ctherim^ and diioUn-skin 
^oves to whiten the handu in sl^.* Hew oddly, too, 
some of their toilet apneUatiMm wMdd sound 1 For in- 
stance, ' heart-bvei^cem ^ and ^ mrdisiera 
titles implying merely knots and euris. Buffioe it to 
say, that t^ patohes, the blue hiir-powderi and the night- 
rail aU were suiig as they apjpi^d. the latter article 
was worn in Ireland by rnderiy ladies of ^ last genera- 
tion over their gowns, though singulacly disliked by the 
lower ordWa^ espiraia^ of Dublin^ who fairly put it 
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out of fashion by inducing an, unfortunate criminal to 
wear it on the day of ezecatlon. 

Any reader most obserye that the iatirioal songs oon- 
cernlnff costumoi though furnished with ample mate- 
rials, degenerate Wonderfully, both in wit and composi- 
tion, as we descend to uiwem timM. .Those on the 
gigantic head-dresses which grew up in the latter years 
of the eighteenth century are very inferior, but their de- 
ficiency was in some degree supplied by the caricatures 
of that period, which represented eren its historical 
scenes as taking place on the heads of ladies. 

The * hoop8,°which became general xpany years before, 
called forth sundry effusions, the liyeliest of which was 
the popular chant, * Oh, mother, a hoop 1 ’ And a French 
chanson, written under the Orleans regency, records a 
similar, though ephemeral fashion, by which the gentle- 
men's skirts were kept stiff and square by means of strong 
whalebone. Several keener satires followed the appear- 
ance of its contemporary tho * Pantin,’ or ’TumUing- 
Jack,’ a toy whose motions still awaken the delight and 
wonder of many a juvenile mind ; but in that frivolous 
and profligate court it was publicly carried about as 
an appenda^ to a walking gentleman, as necessary to 
complete his tout ensemdle as the sword and hat, the 
latter being invariably carried under his arm. Only 
think of fihysicians, magistrates, and divines displaying 
their varied graces or gravity with such an accompani- 
ment in the streets of London ! Yet such was the case 
in those of Paris about 1748, and the fashion was par- 1 
tially established in England. 

Being anxious to present one specimen of the dress 
verses of this epoch, we select, after some hesitation, an 
‘ Advice to a Painter,’ of date 1755 

* Beat of painters, show thy art, 

Draw the oharraer of my heart, 

Draw her as she shines av^y 
At the rout and at tho play ; 

Carefully eaoh mode express ; 

Woman’s better part Is dross. 

Let her cap be mighty small. 

Bigger Just than none at all ; 

Protty, like her ^feniie, and little t 
Like her btMuty, frail and brittle. 

Be her shining looks confined 
In a threefold braid behind ; 

Let an artlfiulal flower 
Set the frisure off before ; 

Here and there, weave ribbon pat In, 

Ribbon of the finest sattin. 

Circling round her ivory neck, 

Friaale out the smart Yandyck ; 

Like the ruff that heretofore 
Good Qtieen Boss's maidens wore ; 

Happy maidens, as we read, 

Maids of honour, maids Indeed I 
Let her breast look rich and bold, 

With a stomacher of gold ; 

Let it keep her bosom warm. 

Amply stretched from arm to arm; 

Whimsically traversed o'er, 

Here a knot, and there a flower, 
live her little heart that dances, 

' Full of maggots^ full of fancies. 

Flowing loMoly 40wn her back, 

Draw with art thb graoof ul sack : 

Ornament it vmll with gim|dng, 

Flounoea, forb^ewn, and crimping; 

Let of rufBee many a row. 

Guard her elbowa, white aa anew; 

Knots below, and knots above. 

Emblems of the ties of love. 

Let her hoop, extended wide. 

Show what prttlooaCa ahonld hide ; 

Garters of the softest slUc, 
fllookfnga whiter than the mflk ; 

Chanifiiig part of tenalc dreia, 

Did it Aow «a more, or leaa 
M a pair of vGvet aheea 
. Gantly pmaa her pretty toM, 

Goiitly pveaa, and softly aqueeae ; . 

Totting Ilka the lUr Chineae, 

Moanted high and buckled low, 

Tofildrtag e«^ atep they go. 

Take theao Watt, and do thy diity^ 

.F4Ml«kma m the testa bf beauty ; 
FeatiiNa:yinr.aiidpeiplex, ■ 

KodoVthbvm « 

The best imigs ie£» to cf^tuiopte 

■■ -.«■ 


those of the Jacobites oelebratiog the tartan hose or the 
white cockade, both alike obnoxious to the powers that 
were, with the exception of some Irish WriOs, also of a 
political character, tne finest though least loiown of which 
is Curran’s * Wearing of the green,’ that colour being 
symbolical in the eyes of the government, as well as those 
of the Opposition, of concern In the rebellion of 1798. 

It is remarkable that in all the songs of the present 
age there is scarcely a reference to prevailing modes of 
costume. Fashion still makes our people * apes of her dis- 
tortions,’ though not to the extent of formei^ times; for 
as ciTllisation spreads among the masses of every rank, 
a preference for the convenient and becoming gradually 
gains ground. Yet there have been, and are, occasional 
extravagances. Posterity will be edified concerning the 
* bustle’ and the * Albert Hals’ ^7 the plates and articles 
of our jesting periodicals, when changes yet undreamt of 
have passed oyer both society and literature, and the 
sheets overjl^fidk we have laughed are laid up by scanty 
remnants Il8l||rary and museum, as riddles for the ou- 
rious inquixw^^d evidences how flowed the current of 
our times. 


ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS AND FOREIGN NEWS. 

The success of English newspaper proprietors in attaining 
pre-eminence over continental rivals, has been greatly 
assisted by the extent and perfection of our mail-packet 
arrangements. We have now nearly 150 steamers, most of 
thorn of tho greatest power and speed, engaged speoially 
in bringing political and commercial intelligence from all 
parts of the world. They are never delayed at any port at 
which they may touch but for the purpose of coaling and 
landing and embarking mails, and their rapid and punctual 
arrival in this, country, ai‘ter in some instances running a 
distance of *^00 miles without stopping, is one of the 
wonders of this remarkable age. 

The expense of editing, sub-editing, and printing English 
newspapers, enormous as it is, is insignifi cant when oom- 
pared with the vast sums expended in coUeoting foreign 
news. To obtain that news, correspondents ara occu- 
pied in all the chief cities and sca^iorts of the world. 
Tlicsu persons arc men of the highest intelligence ; and 
they are expected to penetrate the secrets of courts and 
cabinets, to attend the marts of business and exchange, 
and submit to the inconveniences and oven dangers of tho 
camp, for the purpose of gleaning Information of what is 
transpiring abroad. Agents are kept at every English port 
for the purpose of collecting this information as soon as it 
arrives. Couriers are oftentimes travelling from the most 
distant parts with newspaper information, steamers are 
solely employed in conveying such couriers aoross the Eng- 
lish Channel, and speoial railway trains are hired to Con- 
vey a few items of foreign news, and tho electric telegraph 
is suhsidized for the same purpose. In fact no outlay or 
effort is spared by tlie British journalist to outstrip in 
speed every means that can even partially acquaint the 
public and the government with forei^ intelligenoe. 

The newspaper agents at the ontports must be well ae- 
quainted with the neoessities, as for as information is oon- 
oemed, of British commerce, and its peculiar ramifications 
and connections in different parts of the world ; they must 
also have a knowledge of the politics of different countries, 
and of the latest foreim news which has been published in 
the English journals. The foreign news oolklbted at South- 
ampton is principally from the cities and seaports of the 
Peninsula, from the British, Spanish, Dutch, French, and 
Danish West India Islands, i^e Gulf of Mezioo, the United 
States, and the Spanish main ; ocoasionally slab impor- 
tant news roaches Southampton fienm Havre and the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

It Is a well-known foot, that oltmitiines before a foreign 
mail packet comes aloiigside the Southampton Dock wall, 
hundreds of persons In London eighty aules distant are 
reading from the pnbliO Journals with bieathiess interest 
the news she has brought : that wldlo the packet is com- 
ing up Itchen Creek, t& inbrifigeiioe of which she is the 
bearer has been tmasniMited to m^itropolis, and printed 
and pnblished ; that durfog that stiiivrt interiral of time her 
news hsB sffeoted rtm^blle te and induced numberl 
to risk the aoqtdsitkm^mi'A loss of whole fortunoB by specu- 
fotfons in trade jmd in w 

When a inaR pislwt fom at Southampton, watohmen 
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are employed day and night by new^I^ 
look out for her. In the daytime, when the veether la 
clear, and thete i« not much wind stirring, the emoke of a 
large mail p^ket in the Solent may be seen by lookleg 
from the quay : oyer Cadlande; but homeward-bound 
steamen ate generally made out by means of powerful 
teleikoopes after they have passed Eaglohurst Castle, by 
lo^i^ over the flat tongue of land which terminates 
where C^hot Castle stands. When she rounds Calshot 
Castle a rocket is thrown up from her, which is a mail- 
packet signal. As soon as tho rocket is observed, the 
watchmen are in niotion, running in different directions up 
the town. In a few minutes may be seen stealthily 
gliding towards the quay a few persons, who, if it bo a 
winter night, would scarcely be recognisable, disgnised as 
^ey appear to be in greatcoats, comforters, and every 
kiud of waterproof ooverigg for the head, feet, and body. 
These persons are tho outport newspaper agents. Tliey 
make for the head of the quay, and each jumps into a small 
yacht, which instantly darts from the shore. 

.Col^ dark, and cheerless as it may be, tho excitement 
on board the yaohta is very great in calculating which will 
reach the steamer first ; and at no regatta is there more 
nautical solenoe displayed, or more keen and earnest con- 
tention. Let ns suppose tho time to be about six o'clock 
of a dark winter morning, the yachts reach the steamer 
juet as * ease her ' has been hoarsely bawled by the pilot 
off Netley Abbey. As soon as pratique has been granted, 
the newspaper agents climb up the side of the steamer, 
(Centimes by a single rope, and at the risk of their lives, 
and jump on board. A bundle of foreign journals is handed , 
to oaoh of them, and they immediately return to their 
yachts, and mi^e for the shore. The excitement and con- 
tention now to reach the shore is far more intense than 
was the case during the attempt to reach the ship. While 
msking for the shore, sometimes in the most tempestuous 
weather, perhaps the rain peppering down, and the wind 
blowing great guns, or thunder and lightning overhead, the 
foreign journals are hastily examined by means of a lantern 
similar to tliat used bv policemen, the moat important 
items of foreign news which they contain are immediately 
detected, and the form in which they must be transmitted 
to London arranged in the mind. The agents are landed 
as. near os possible to the electric telegraph ofiloe, somo- 
tlfUes on the shoulders of their boatmep. through the surf 
or mud; They arrive at the telegraph bfiico, and to write 
doWn their messages is the work of a few minutes only. 

The rule in writing down telegraph messages is simple— 
to convey the greatest quantity of news in the fewest pos- 
sible woras. Perhaps the message is as follows * Great 
Wettem, Jamaica, % €rnz, 2(i. Million dollars. Divi- 
fifty thousand. Mo^uito war ended. Antilles 
heaJthy. Havana hurricane. Hundred ships lost. Crops 
good. Jamaica, rains. Sea oovored, wreck, plantations.* 
While the agents are writing these messages, the telegraph 
is at work, and by tho time tho mossagos are written in 
Southampton, they liave been almost communicated to 
Lotlibury. A cab convoys written copies of them, with 
the utmost despatch, to the newspaper offices. They are 
immediately in the hands of the foreign editors or sub- 
editors, who oomprehenri the purport of tliem immediately. 
In a few ndnutes they have been elaborated and made 
intelligible, and they shortly appear in a conspicuous part 
of the morning pap^ in the following shape:— 

* Arrivalof tab India and Mbxtcan Mail— Impor- 

tant News FROM THB West Indies— Dreadful Hubrt- 

CANB at HaVANA-'AWFUL DESTRUCTION OF PROPERTY 

IN Jamaica. 

*The Royal. Mail .Steam-Packet Company's steamer 
Great Wssfsm has arrived at Southampton. She brings 
news from Jamaica up to the 2d inst., and from Yera 
Ctea Rip to the 26th ult. ; she has on board on freight to 
ithpi^asnoant of 1,000,000 doUsM on merohants' account, and 
i5O(,Oi0D dollars on account of Mexican dividends. The 
war ’* unfortiinatoly entered into by this 
bbdntey on behalf of the black king of Mosquito haa tefmi- 
We regret to learn that a most destruotlte huiri- 
oano kaa hOppenod at Havana, and that a hundred ahipii 
hayp bpjBia wrecked in eonaequenee. The weather, we are 
bappyjb apy^ hap bten. fine in the West Indies, and the 
iriamiiii^ Theoteps of West India produce aro 

prqpHm '&vte^ .Tine May teins at JamMoa have 
vi^ damage.'' ' ' l^e . 

done The tea, at t]te s 


months of the rivers, waa eovered with the wrecks of the 
iilantations.^* In an incredibly short space of time tUou- 
aaiids of newspapen, oontmning this news, have been 
{M^ted and conveyed to the railway starions. 

It is now seven o'clock in the moniteg, and trains are 


south. Hundreds have been dropped at intermediate 
stations.' Before the foreign moil brought by the South- 
ampton steamer has been sorted, perhaps the London 
pa^rs have nearly reached every town in England, Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and are travelling with a giant’s pace 
over the continent. 

But let us return to the London newspaper ofiioes, whore 
the steam-engines tliat print the ^ papers never tire, but are 
unremittingly throwing off hundreds per minute, and arc 
now working at seven o'clock In the morning to supply the 
metropolis. In a short time tlie newspapers enter coffee- 
houses, taverns, counting-houses, public offices, and private 
dwellings, and thousands in London and distant parts of 
tho country are reading simultaneously from the public 
journals the news which reaohed Southampton an hour or 
two since. The holders of Mexican stock smile as they 
read of tho dividends ; underwriters, and thousands who 
have seafaring relatives, feel a pang at tho news of the 
hurricane; and tens of thousands feel an interest from 
curiosity, or a more powerful motive, in the details of the 
news, cargo, passengers, or letters the ship has brought. 

It is a singular fact, that the inhabitants of Southampton 
generally first learn of the arrival of the mail packets in 
our docks from the morning papers. Persons come to 
Southampton to meet friends or relatives from abroad; 
they lodge near the water, to be certain of knowing when 
tho packets arrive, and it often happens that tho morning 
papers on the breakfast table give them the first intima- 
tion of the arrival of those they are anxious to meet. Two , 
or three years ago the celebrated Paredes escaped from 
Mexico, and came lo Southampton in a West India 
steamer. He arrived almost incog.^ and was scarcely aware 
that he was known on board. Some slight delay took 
place before the steamer could get into the dock, owing to 
the tide, and Paredes had no idea that any communication 
had been made with the shore. To his utter astonishment, 
the first sound he heard on landing was his own name ; for 
a newsboy was bawling to the passengers from a morning 

paper, ‘ Second edition of tho Important news from 

Mexico. Arrival of Paredes in Southampton.' 

The great Mexican monarchist has since travelled all 
over Europe, and is now in his own country; and he has 
been heard to declare that the greatest w'onder he knew in 
this quarter of the globe, was the rapidity with which 
news was obtained and circulated in England.- 
Advertiser, 


THE FREE WILL OF MAN. 

Ijet any man dive into his own hearty and observe him- 
self with attention. If he have the power to look, and the 
will to see, he will behold, with a sort of terror, tlie inees- 
sant war waged by the good and evil dispositions within 
him— reason and caprice, duty and passion; in short, to 
call them all by their oompreheririye names— good and evil. 
IVe contemplate with anxiety the outward troubles and 
vicissitudes of human life ; but what should we feel if wo 
could behold the inward vidssitudes, the troubles of tho 
human soul .^— if we could see how many dan^rs, snares, 
enemies, combats, viotorios, and defeats, can be crowded 
into a day— an hour? 1 do not say this to discourage man, 
nor to humble or undervalue his free will. He ie called 
upon to conquer in the battle, of life, and tho honour of the 
conquests belongs to his .free will. But victory is impos- 
sible, and defeat certain, if he has not a just conception 
and profound feefing of hla^angers^ his weaknesses, and 
his heed of assistance. To believe that the free wm of man 
tends to good, and is of itself sufficient toaoeomplish good, 
betrays an iinmeasurable ignorahoe of his nature. It is the 
error of ^de ; an enor wbrnh tends to deJtroy both moral 
and political brdte, whlob eUftebles the government of 
communities no less than the govenmient of the inward 
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< WHAT IS CRITICISM? 

I when no inconsiderable portion of English 
Iture consists of criticism, the question may perhaps 
bpertinent, as well as a little startling— What is criti- 
oistj J It is a question, howeyer, to which no answer can 
be jjiiind in any one of the publications that are devoted 
, to tHticism, or in all of them collectively. Day after 
day, week after week, month after month, quarter after 
quarter, the press flings forth upon the countiy a host of 
so-called critical works; but we will defy the most in- 
genious person living to collect from them the slightest 
notion of what criticism is. In some there are long, and 
occasionally elegant, or even profound, dissertations on 
a given subject, sparingly illustrated with' extracts from 
a particular book. In others there is little or no origi- 
nal dissertation, but merely a garhfed statement of the 
author’s opinions, with quotations in evidence, selected 
without reference to the context or general scope of the 
work— mere bricks brought forward as specimens of the 
edifice. In others, the specimens are of the ornamental 
kind; for it is the main business of this class of critics to 
provide amusing or interesting reading for their sub- 
scribers, and fill up their sheet, not at their o>vn, but 
at their author’s expense. Here the original remarks 
are brief and inoffensive, and usually indicate that the 
critic has taken the trouble to put himself in possession 
of the subject by reading the preface' to the book. In 
others, again, there is no room for either dissertation or 
extracts, but we are favoured, instead, with a character 
of the work, conveyed in a few lines, and in such distinct 
and peremptory terms, os leave us no pretext for doubt. 
Luckily, (his sort of testimonial (in which the minor 
newspapers deal largely) is usually on the favourable 
side; partly, no doubt, f^m the good-nature of the editor, 
but principally from bis intcllec^i4 ^fipirations after pre- 
sentation copies and adveiiil^ents. 

If you know rite political party or religious sect of the 
critic, you may predict with little hesitation the fate of 
the author (when his sentiments are known) who comes 
before him. This would be natural enough if the theme 
of the work were polities or religion; but the rule holds 
good even wheu these: dangerous subjects have been care- 
fully aToided. The critic, supposing him to be of the 
adyorse sector party, looks upq| the aiithpr ashis enemy; 
and beingMder hp bb^^ io show his whole scope and 

meaningi ho on as narrow gio^ds as he 

pleaies, and must Wa hmigler indeed in the 
comstot liQppdrtld^ ylctim’s pwn,to8- 

in the saniSe way ^^ in the 

world for. an autW^in ccm^ 
say, I 

the editor 'rSei^;<his'':'lriai^ 


moral or by the transaction. The desire of pre- 
sentation usually reckoned the lowest of a critio’a 

motives; but ^libre is a meaner influence still— that of 
mere senseless, abject imitation. Unless led by some 
temptation into a path of his own, he follows the crowd, 
joining in their praises or objurgations, but more espe- 
cially in the latter : just as, to use a simile of the histo- 
rian Joinville, * when there is one dog pursued by an- 
other, and a shouting made after him, all the other dogs 
fall on him.’ 

That criticism as we have described it, taken generally, 
whether gentle or severe, whether laudatory or damnatory, 
is in plain language a fraud, can hardly be denied; and 
it is a fraud which the more demands exposure, from the 
'circumstance of the publishers lending themselves to it 
as accessories. There are no men who know bettor than 
they that it is a fraud; and the * extracts from reviews,’ 
therefore, which they append to their advertisements are, 
in nine cases out of ten, a deception practised upon the 
public. We have often been amused by the anxiety with 
which these gentlemen search out the notices of their 
works, the scorn they express for them when read, and 
the haste they make to turn them, when that is possible, 
to profitable account. As for the excellent Public, when 
disappointed in a book thus introduced, they doubt their 
own discernment, not the critic’s infallibility, and send 
to the library for another volume recommended on the 
same authority. Wo need not be told that there are 
numerous instances of book-reviews as impartial as they 
are Indented, and conveying a distinct and accurate idea 
of the scope and value of the work noticed. These are 
exceptions proving the rule; but the exceptions them* 
selves, although careful and skilftid analyses, are jfOT 
criticism. 

Our readers are of course aware that we are not alone 
in our repiehcnsion of the abuses of this misnamed de- 
partment of our literature. All men are agreed upon the 
point, including the reviewers themselves; andihe oi^lj 
thing in which we are original is, in refraining from call- 
ing names, and charging the offenders roundly with igno- 
rance, incapacity, and wilful dishonesty. This has b^n 
done again and again in most of the joumalB, from the 
quarterlies downwards; but instead of inquiring, in a 
philosophical spirit, into the origin of the evil, these 
works are accustomed to occupy thoniselves with such 
superficial questions as the advahta^ or. dis^yi^^ of 
the ^ouymous. The reason is, .that i^kay copfouhd the 
arl of Criticism with mere opinion^ f Give us the name 
of the reviewer/ say the enemma of thto anonymous, * and 
we shall be able toriell w^t deserves : 

g^#:tts the ahu'^ will not dare to 

ea|jecl hiin^lf t6; 

doroand, and a Toiy 
'the'-gjlswt 





: , ; for their good faith* It Is laoi .the 

the thing: we want critieUm. In a wi^ 
|in heii^ many dirit^LUM in our lihwature, Imt ho^ 
iioisih ! in the time meaning of the term. The oi. 
tiquee may itttinhle^^^U^ trath--Qr not : it U ail 
cmmoe^ linoe they ate not haaed upon undantood pre- 
ndiei» not the appUcation of leoognls^ laws. They 
are the mere .expression of individual opinion ; ana 
bOing wholly independent of any common theory, they 
may, and do difier from each other toto cce/o, without ex- 
isting any dipnbt as to the critic’s ability. When we see 
two opposite Judgments pronounced in two reviews of 
equal charac^r, we perhaps ascribe the diifrrence to 
j^y or personal motives; when very possibly, in the case 
In question, such motive^imay have had im existence. 
The reason simply is, tha^e have no ultimate authority 
to refer to--^that, in the midst of all the luxuriance of our 
iiteratute, it wants the grand element of criticism. This 
gives a hiiudness and meagreness to our common reviews, 
wMiS is not found to the same extent in those of Ger- 
many or France, where the philosophy of art is more 
genifally studied. 

CrUiCism, though not essthetics, but merely a practical 
application of their laws, possesses a higher intellectual 
‘ digkiity than the proudest of our quarterly reviews are 
conscious of. But it is not beholden for its dignity to 
the vague or mystical i it is, on the contraiy, so practical 
and distinct, as to have every capacity for being reduced 
by careful study to a science ; and to this object the best 
energies of our literati should be consecrated. In Eng- 
land, the dawn of eesthetics only begins to touch with a 
faint light the pictorial and musical arts; while in the 
other oouUtnes we have mehtiohed, it is likewise felt in 
literary criticism. Not that criticism is anywhere as yet 
whpt it f^ouid bo, and will be ; but already it possesses 
on the continent a higher tone, and exhibits a more 
catholic spirit. It does not confine itself to rneati and 
paltry details, but essays to grasp the whole subject; and 
throwing aside party and personal considerations, it regards 
the work it chooses to examine as a contribution to the 
literature of the age, or of the world. 

Wheh we etate — and we wish to do so in the broadest 
,inahnOr— that our literature is deficient in the essential 
element Of criticism, we must not be supposed to advo- 
qaie the publication of elaborate theories laying down 
the literary law. There is no such wholesale way as this 
of building up a science. It must be the gradual pro- 
duction ^ many minds, and many conflicting opinions, 
and the meanest of us all may lend hie aid to the work. 
Ko one, for Instance, should presume to deliver a Judg- 
ihent upon any work, in any department of taste, without 
trying u by the sesthetical laws, or, in other words, with- 
out giving a reason for the faith that is in him. If this 
were observed, we should not long want a - common 
standard, or a public capable of judging of the dicta of its 
self-inStalled teachers. If this rule were observed — if 
criticism became really the System it ought to be— no 
man would |ituiti& himself for friend or foe by bestow- 
ing one iota of priUBe or blame beyond the deserts of his 
author, 

If an.aui^ot pay to his publisher, * Here is a 
ehemici^ speeulatioU, to which 1 am sum to obtain the 
Sanction of j^iebig, beeause he is a personal friend of 
mine ’^oV^ man of books would stare I Why does 
he not stare when his author tells him that, for the same 
season, he can obtain for a certain work the praise of a cer- 
pj|4n review f Because, criticism having rnaae no approach 
to W system, no collusion of a criminal nature can be aus-. 
IpstM; the laudatory sentehce, if very muxdi out of the 
will pass ibr a mere eccetitricity of taste; and the 
suffer for his generous friendship neither as a 
When a sci^tlfic 
is On its owii iberits either aemted 
as a false hypothesis... ; If it ; 
p08i|ipiH|M eidir be neticedv ara the eentribu- 

added to the . stock 

^ ^ literoKy work' h^.dif- 

' over or. nbt '1^".^.., ’ 

bdenee tdptoteet ^ 


earloh ; but even Jf suhieoted to their ordeal^ it is rareily 
anamined on its own merits, and almost neyee with refer 
tehee to the philosophy, of taete. The; in 
small details; catalogues as deadly sins, if he has hostile 
views, those blunders, that in reality modify but little^ the 
general effect; and in the case of |o6tryi more espeoiaily, 
never fails to measure rigidly the iyilables, and try with 
his quill pleotrum whether they are in tune* 

The low state of criticism has of course an important 
reaction upon general literature. An author, .ponmioua 
that his work will be tried by no lofty standa^ of art, 
never aspires, but in a few exceptional instances, beyond 
popularity; and if he did so, his bibliopolical patron, 
dreading, even whUe affecting ip despise, the reviewing 
hydra, would not consent to pufflish anything beyond its 
common calibre. 6enius is thus repressed by those whose 
task it should be to encourage and foster it; and the 
meanness of the public taste is blamed for what in reality 
is the fault of the public monitors. Every age, we know, 
produces its few great men, who rise triUmplmnt over cir- 
cumstances; but we never shall have an improved stan- 
dard of national taste till a rofomation is effected in 
criticism. 

And now to the practical points of the subject. . ThjS 
brief laudatory notices we have adverted to are a mcTb 
mistake. The editors desire to express their thanks to the 
obliging publisher, and the best way to do this is simply 
to mention to their readers the contents of the volume or 
pamphlet received, instead of racking their brains for 
new terms of praise that nobody cares anything about'. 
All that is wanted is a gratuitous advertisement in return 
for a gratuitous copy. The ‘reviews’ that fill up their 
sheet with interesting or amusing extracts have little in 
them objectionable but the title and the pretence. All 
they have to do, in order to be of real practical use, is to' 
drop the critical nafise, and to aspire to give nothing more 
than pains-taking ^d impartial analyses, intersnersed 
with such quotations as they know will be agreeable to 
their readers. As for the great essay-reviewers, all we will 
venture to suggest to such Tritons is, that they of all 
others are called upon to devote their unquestionable 
power towards the introduction into the national litera- 
ture of the department of liten^ criticism. Thi^hcy 
can do with very little sacrifice in other matters ; but if 
they despise the hint, as coming from a minnow, wo will 
proceed to prophesy, 'from unmistakeablo signs in the 
literary horizon, that the task will be undertaken by an 
entirely new order of teachers. 

As for ouqpelves, having dared to preach, we will not 
shrink from practising, but on some other occasion en- 
deavour to show the tearing which the want of a higher 
criticism has upon certain imiiortant departments of 
literature, and offer— though with more misgiving— some 
hints for the consideration of those who may be compe- 
tent to supply the desideratum. L. B. 


I EXFERIENCBIS OF A BAHEISTEB. 

. ‘THE WRIT OymjSEAS COBPirS.’ 

In the monrii of February of the yeac following that 
which witnessed the successful eitabiishiiieht of the 
claim of Sir Harry Compton’s infant son to his magni- 
ficent patrimony, Mr Samud was 
with all the spii^ he towards Lanca- 

shire, in compliance wlto a summons from Ledy Comp- 
ton, requesting, in immi^iate p^sence 

at the castlew It wai wlid and^ the 

roads were in many 0aOei tendei^ dingeroin, and 
almost imj^iisabl^ by Ferret, 

bbwevw, hiddtW hnd 

perasveratice t uii^ df and pOitboy 

oj^posltion,' iommey in 

mitoh leto lltinai 

for- . 


(MAUBBES’S Xg>lNBnRGH jbmNAI^ 


Iton, in nrder io put the reader in poileikiQa of the 
circuinstances which had occasimihd tha hurried and 
prcsfling tnetaa^ he had reoeiTed/ 

Two days heibre, aa Lady Gomptcm^ her lister, 
who had heen payiftg a Tisit to JSre AlHiigton at the 
Grange^ were xetuniing heme tow^ nine o’dock in 
the evenina. ihey dbetwred, as the carriage turned a 
sharp angle of the road leading through Compton Park, 
a considerable number of lighted lanterns borne hur- 
riedly to and fro in various direcUons, by persons appa- 
rently in eager but bewildered pursuit of some missing 
object. The carriage was stopped* and in answer to 
the servants* inquiries, it wgs replied that Major Bran - 1 
don's crazy niece ha ^ji eaped from her uncle's house ; 
and although traced "the snow-tracks as far as the | 
entrance to the park, had not yet been recovered. Mrs 
Brandon had dfl^red a reward of ten pounds to whoever 
should secure and reconduct her homo ; lienee the hot 
pursuit of the fugitive, who, it was now. supposed, must 
be concealed in the shrubberies. Rumours regarding 
this unfortunate young lady, by no means favourable 
to tiie character of her relatives as persons of humanity, 
had previously reached Lady Compton's ears ; and she 
deteftnined to avail herself, if possible, of the present 
eppottonity to obtain a personal interview With the 
real or supposed lunatic. The bien wlio had been ques- 
tioned were informed that only the castle servants could 
be allowed to search for the missing person, either in 
the park or shrubberies ; and that if there, she would 
be taken care of, and restored to her friends in the 
morning. The coachman was then ordered to drive 
on; but the wheels had not made half-a-dozen revo- 
luticwi^ when a loud shout at some distance, in tlic 
direction of the park, followed by a succession of pierc- 
ing screams, announced the disetgirery and capture of 
the object of the chase. The horses were urged rapidly 
forward ; and ere more than a minute had elapsed, the 
carriage drew up within a few yards of the hunted girl 
and her captors. The instant It stopped, Clara Brandon, 
liberating herself by a frenzied effort from the rude 
grasp in which she was held by an athletic young man, 
spwg wildly towards it, and with passionate in treaty 
implored mercy and protection. The young man, a 
son of Mrs Brandon’s by a former husband, immediately 
re-seized her ; and with fierce violence endeavoured to 
wrench her hand from the handle of the carriage-door, 
which she clutched with desperate tenacity. The door 
dew open, the sudden jerk disengaged her hold, and she 
struggled vainly in her captor’s powerful grasp. ‘ Save 
me! save mel’ she frantically exclaimed, as she felt 
herself borne off. ‘ You who are, they say, as kind and 
good as you are beautiful and happy, i^ve me from this 
cruel man!’ 

Lady Compton, inexpressibly shocked by the piteous 
spectacle presented by the unhappy girl—her scanty 
clothing soiled, disarrayed, and torn by the violence of 
lier struggles; her long flaied tresses flowing disorderly 
over her face and neck ini tangled disheveinient; and 
the pale, haggard, wild expression of her countenance — 
was for a few moments incapable of speech. Her sister 
was more collected : * Violet,' she instantly remonstrated, 

^ do not permit this brutal violence.' 

* What right has she or any one to interfere with 
us?' demand the young mail savagely. 'This girl 
is Mtijor Brahdoii’i ward, as as niece, and re- 
turn to her karM Stand back,' continued he, 

addressing ^he sttvahts, whof at a gesture from Miss 
Dalstoti, SaiM his progtess. ' Withstand toe at yOttr 
perUl'^ ■ 

'Force her from him!' exclaimed Lady Cotopton, 
reooVef^g her ' Gently! gently i I will be an- 
Bweri^e tor a^ cus^^ till the morning.* . 

The athletic toilo^ atiuggled desperatoly ; but how- 
ever powerful and lijitermined, he was only one mah 
Bgainit a sedrei all 

or kliouton on tim 06^^ and spite of his ^ 


or kliojixton on the and spite of his ^ 

furious efibrm, sM toebadea df k# and tangeahee, Ckit 
was tozii from mlu to a^^^ 


with some violence prostrate on the road. ^ ' Do not let 
them hurt the man,^ said Lady Compton, as the 
vants placed the insensible girl in the carriage had 
fainted); 'and tell him that if he has really any legal 
claim io the custody of this unfortunate person/ ne must 
prekr it in the morning.’ 

Immediately on arrival at the castle, the <fiscapdd pri- 
soner was conveyed to bed, and medical aid instantly 
summoned. When restored to consciousness, whether 
from the eflbct of an access of fever producing temporary 
delirium, or from confirmed mental disease, her speech 
was altogether wild and incoherent— the only at all con- 
sistent portions of her ravings being piteously-iterated 
appeals to Lady Compton not to surrender her to her 
aunt-in-kw, Mrs Brandon, o$whom she seemed to enter- 
tain an overpowering, indefinable dread. It was evident 
she had been subjected to extremely brutal treatment- 
such "‘as, luJhese days of improved legislation in such 
matters, si|Rj|icatly advanced knowledge of the origin 
and remedy dRerebral infirmity, would not be i)ermitted 
towards the meanest human being, much less a tenderly- 
nurtured, delicate tomale. At lengtli, under the influ- 
ence of a composing draught, she sank gradually to 
sleep *, and Lady Compton having determined to rescue 
her, if possible, from the suspicious custody of her rela- 
tivGB, and naturally apprehensive of the legal difficulties 
which she could not doubt would impede the execution 
of her generous, if somewhat Quixotic project, resolved 
on at once sending off an express fur Mr Ferret, on 
whose acumen and zeal she knew she could place the 
fullest reliance. 

Clara Brandon's simple history may he briefly summed 
up. She was the only child of a Mr Frederick Brandon, 
who, a widower in the second year of his marriage, had 
since principally resided nt the ' Rims,’ a handsome 
nmusion and grounds which he had leased of the uncle 
of the late Sir Harry Compton. At his decease, which 
occurred about two years previous to poor Clara’s escape 
from confinement, as just narrated, he bequeathed liis 
entire fortune, between two and three thousand pounds 
per annum, chiefly secured on land, to his daughter; 
appointed his elder brother, Major Brandon, sole exe- 
cutor of his will, and guardian of his child ; and in the 
event of her dying before she had attained her ma- 
jority — of which alie wanted, at her father's deatli, up- 
wards of three years — or without lawful issue, the pro- 
perty was to go to the major, to be by him willed at his 
pleasure. Major Brandon, whose physical and mental 
energies had been prematurely broken down — he was 
only in his fifty-second year— either by excess or hard 
service in the Fast, perhaps both, had married late in 
life the widow of a brother officer, and the mother of a 
grown-up sou. The lady, a woman of iofloxible will, 
considerable remains of a somewhat masculine beauty, 
and about ten years her husband’s junior, held him in 
a state of thorough pupilage ; and, unchecked by him, 
devoted all her energies to bring about, by fair or foiil 
means, a union between Clara and her own son, a cub 
of some two or three-and-twenty years of age, whosa 
sole object in seconding his mother's views upon Clara 
was the acquisition of her wealth. According to popu- 
kr surmise and report, the young kdy's mental infir- 
mity had been brought about by the persecutions she 
had endured at the bands of Mrs Brandon, with a view 
to force her into a marriage she detested. The most 
reliable authority for this tru^ of these rumours was 
Susan Hopley, now in the service of Compton, 
but who had lived for many years with Mr Fi^erick 
Brandon and his daughter. She had bm discharged 
about six months aftor her master's d^ase by Mrs 
Major Brandon for alleged imjpertiuence ; and so 
thoroughly convince was Snaail that the soon-affer- 
arsxds alleged kiuu^.of Om was but a juggling pra- 
tence to excuse the lefjtratoi which her a«mt-in- 
kw, tor the furtbeiiii^ own rile ptuposetj M 
determined to h^'ihat although out of pkee at 
toe Ihedliyotod savings of her life* betfif^ 
eighty 0^1 atow procure ^ justito’ 
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IbtlSit oitaini^ of thi loF«i cifiatiodlori and' proi$$edil^ 
#era tt6oovd£^gly M the keap(» of 

oonsdeiijoe/in oxdef to change the ctistbdy of the ficer 
tended Ititmtia;' 7^^ filed in eu|^rt of the 

lietltidBVwe]!^; h#BTer> ib looBe and yagnc, and: were 
met vitit eiw poaitiTO confiter^allegationa, that the 
ap^loa^cn vaa at once diamiaaed %ith coata ; and : poor 
jSiniaii-^aah etiitor for *Jutttoe*— reduced to abaolute 
^01%; Theee cireumatanoea beeoming known to Lady 
Goml^n, Suaan wat taken into her aerrice ; and it waa 
pHnmpally owing to her frequmitly-iterated teraion of 
the affair that Clara had been forcibly rescued from Mra 
Brandoii’a aon. 

On tile following morning the patient was much 
calmer, though her mind still wandered somewhat. 
Fortified by tiie authority of the physician, who certi* 
fled that to remove her, or even to expose her tobgita- 
tion, would be dangerous, if not fatal, J^ady Compton 
hot nnjy refused to deliver her up to Major and Mrs 
Brandon, but to allow them to see her. Mrs Brandon, 
in a towering rage, posted off to the nearest magistrate, 
to dcthand the aasistance of peooe-offlcera in obtaining 
i^esslon of the person of the fiigitive. That func- 
tionary would, however, only so far comply with the 
indignant Ibdy’s solicitations, aa to send his clerk to 
the castle to ascertain the reason of the young lady’s 
detention; and when hia meaaen^r returned with a 
note, endoaing a copy of the physician’s certificate, be 
peremptorily decided that the conduct of Lady Compton 
was not only perfectly justifiable, but praiseworthy, and 
that the matter must remain over till the patient waa 
in a condition to be movedb Things were precisely in 
this state, except that Clara Brandon had become per- 
fectly rational; and but for an irrepressible nervous 
dread of again faiUnginto the power of her unscrupulous 
relative, quite calm, when Mr Samuel Ferret made his 
wished-for appearance on the scene of action. 

Long and anxious was the conference which Mr 
Ferret held with his munificent client and her interest- 
ing prot^gde, if conference that may be called in which 
the astute attorney enacted the part of listener only, 
scarcely once ofiening his thin, cautious lips. In vain 
did his eager brain silently ransack the whole armoury 
of the law; no weapon could he discern which afforded 
the slightest hope of fighting a successful battle with a^ 
legally-appointed guardian for the custody of his ward. 
And yet Mr Ferret felt, as he looked upon the flashing 
eye and glowing count^ance of Lady Compton, as she 
lecounted a few of the grievous outrages inflicted upon 
tiie fair and helpless girl reclining beside lier— whose 
varying cheek and meek suffused eyes bore eloquent 
testimony to the truth of the reiation— that he would 
willingly exert a vigour even beyond the law to meet his 
client’s wishes, could he but see his way to a safe result. 
At length a ray of light, judging from his suddenly- 
f^camingeyes, seemed to have broken upon the troubled 
chambers of his :hl^, and he rose somewhat hastily 
from his cUr. 

’ By the by, I will just step and speak to this Susan 
Hopl^, if ymfr ladyship can inform me in what part 
of the lower regions lam likely to meet with her?’ 

* Let me ring for her.' 

* No ; if you please not What I have to ask her is 

of very littie importance; still, to summon her here 
might give rise to surmises, re^rts, and so on, which 
i| may be as wdl tb avoid. I had much ratiier see her 
S^ifidentaUy, as it were.^^^ . ; ^ 

i , * At you please. You will find her soipewhere about 
#ji wusekeeper’i apartments. You kno# her by Sight, 

afid with your leove 111 take the oppor- 
luirses to be put to. I must be 

minu^-'afteM^ - 
you';wfiI eW; ; 


see the! moneys agmn you iutQvti|B 

Imttomlesi pit of chimijei^ ; ^ ^ 

^ * Of course I shaU, Mr Ferret, as soop m evo^ 

Olira comes to her own. Sim 

morning, and sidd riie ivas sor^ slm bouM i^ 

me atunce;’ ■/ 

‘ You are a sensible ^ri, Susab;^u^ you^^fil go to 
law with the lord chancellpr ! I want you to be off 
with me to London; and then perhaps we may get 
your money sooner than you expect.* , 

* Oh, bomer the money ! Is that all you want me to 
go to Lunnon for?’ 

Mr Ferret replied with a wink of such exceeding 
intelligence, that Susan at onc|^eclared she should be 
ready to start in ten minutes aflihe latest. 

* That’s a good creature ; and, Susan, as there's not 
the slightest occasion to let all the world know who’s 
going to run off with you, it may be as well fpr you to 
take your buudle and step on a mile or so on tbe road, 
say to the turn, just beyond the first turnpike.* Susan 
needed with brisk good-humour, and disappeared in a 
twinkling. 

An hour afterwards, Mr Ferret was on his way back 
to London, having first impressed upon Lady Compton 
the necessity of immediately relieving herself nf ^ 
grave responsibility she had incurred towards 
Brandon for the safe oustody of his ward, by sending 
her home immediately. He promised to return on the 
third day from his departure ; but on the nature of the 
measures he intended to adopt, or the hopes he enter- 
tained of success, he was inflexibly silent ; and he more- 
over especially requested that no one, not even Miss 
Brandon, should know of Susan Hopley’s journey to 
the metropolis. 

Mr Ferret, immediately on his arrival in town, called 
at my chambers, and related with his usual minuteness 
and precision as many of the foregoing particulars as he 
knew and thought proper to communicate to roe. For 
the rest I am indebted to subsequent conversations with 
the different parties concerned. 

^ Well,’ said I, as soon as he had concluded, ,* what 
course do you propose to adopt ?* ! 

*I wish you to apply^ on this affidavit, for a wiil of 
habeas ad to bring up the body of Clara Brandon. 
Judge Bailey will be at chambers at three o’clock : it is 
now more than half-past two, and 1 can be off on my 
return by four at latest’ 

* A writ of habeas !’ I exclaimed with astonishment. 
‘Why, what end can that answer? The lady will be 
remanded, and you and 1 shall be laughed at for our 
pains.’ 

This writ of habeas corpus ^adsvhjiekndumf* I bad 
better explain fo the non -professional reader, is the 
great preropofive writ the operation of which is some- 
times suspended by the legislature during politics! 
panics. It is grounded on the principle that, the sove- 
reign has at all times a right to inquire, through the 
judges of the superior coar% Iby what authority his or 
her subject is held in constmnt. It isiues, as a matter 
of right upon the filing of an affidavit averring that to 
the best of the belief of the deponent too individual 
sought to be brought up is iltegnuy confined ; and it is 
of the essence of the proceeding, tooi* the person ^leged 
to be suffering unlawiH conatramt actiiifiy to 

brought before the * qusiii herself/ toat ie^ before one 
or more of the judges of toe court whito lu^ iss^ 
writ who,, if they flnd^e ill^e/alrl^a wly 


question at .itotte ttppn^ihU.ivrit i^ 
the party. It wei 

case such a .tooc^lhk^iv as 

the detention in toe how 

sanction^ 

'tqdier ‘aII|iB^g^.;:||i8c^!Bred 


aortd Bt iuleienti. 

Kj^lyvto 
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oipuel ttirAldom io which the i« held by thM^ bteidan of 
an ai^t4ii-law. She |s no more reidly ihm you 
are ; biit at thC same time lo eiccitable u^n oertain 
topics, that it nfiight be perhaps dUncult to disabuse the 
ChanoellCr or a jury of Ihe impr6s|io& industriously 
propagated to her pngudioe. The peremptory rejection 
by her guardian of young Burford^a addresses, though 
sanotioned by her father : you kiiow the Burfords ?* 

*Of Grosyenor Street you mean the East India 
director?* 

* Yes, his son ; and that reminds me tliat the dedara- 
tion in that everlasting exchequer case must be filed 
to-morrow. Confound it, how this fiying about the 
country puts one outM I thought some one had kid- 
napped her son, or flm Compton Castle at least. By 
the way, I am much deceived if there isn't a wedding 
thCrt before long.* 

‘Indeed!* 

‘ Yes, Miss Dalston with Sir Jasper’s eldest hope.* 

‘You don't mean it?’ 

* The^ do at all events, and that is mudi more to the 
purpose. A fine young feUow enough, and sufficiently 
rich too’-—- 

, 'All which rambling talk and anecdote,* cried I, in- 
terr^ting him, ‘means, if I have any skill in reading 
Mr Eerret, that that gentleman, having some ulterior 
purpose in view, whidi I cannot for the moment divine, 
is determined to have this writ, and does not wish to 
be pestered with any argument on the subject. Be it 
so : it is your affair, not mine. And now, a.s it is just 
upon three o’clock, let me see your affidavit.’ 

I ran it over* ‘Bather loose this, Mr Ferret, hut I 
suppose it will do.* 

‘Well, it (a rather loose, hut I could not w'ith safety 
sail much closer to the wind. B^^tho by, I think you 
hod better first apply for a rule to stay proceedings 
kgainsi the bail in that case of Turner ; and after that 
is decided, just ask for this writ, off-hand as it were, and 
as a matter of course. His lordship may not then 
scrutinise the affidavit quite so closely as if he thought 
counsel had been brought to chambers purposely to 
apu^ for it’ 

‘Xautious, Mr Ferret! Well, Come along, and I’ll 
see what I can do.* 

The writ was obtained without difficulty ; few ques- 
tions were asked ; and at my request the judge made it 
returnable immediately. By four o’clock, Mr Ferret, 
wdio could fortunately sleep as well in a postchaise as in 
a feather-bed, was, as he had promised himself, on his 
Toad to Lancashire once more, where he had the pleasure 
» of serving Major Brandon personally ; at the same time 
tendering in due form the one shilling per mile fixed 
by the statute os preliminary travelling charges. The 
vituperative eloquence showered upon Mr Ferret by 
the majjoris lady Was, I afterwards heard, extremely 
copious and varied, and was borne by him, as 1 could 
easily believe, with the most philosopliip composure^ 

In due tiifie the pariieV appeared before Mr Justice 
Bailey. Miss Brandon was accompanied by her uncle, 
his wife, and a solicitor ; and spite of everything I could 
uirj^ the judge, as 1 had ibreieen, refused to interfere 
in the matter. The poor girl was dreadfully ogitated, 
but kept, pevertheiess, her ^es upon Mr Ferret, as the 
source from which, spite of what was passing around 
her^ efihctiud succour was sute to come. As for that 
geiitleUia& hinuieH; Jie appeared composedly indifferent 
tdihe proceedlufl^i and indeed, I thought, seemed rather 
i^ieved thun otherwise when they tetminated. I coffid 
hot co^rebciid'^ M Brandon, the instaut the 

case WM decided; arm within bers» imd, 

Avowed by ber kUibaud and the solicitor^ sailed out of 
tho aABlrim disdain and 

ihide^ Mils Brshdou looked toun^ 
tierbpivibg basthy an iiuitaUt 

befet^her lice pffie, And thesmoit 

Dimke iftomhea 


remonstrating with Major Brandon in behalf o( 
fortunate girl, and was by that means soon lA 
Sion of the key to Mr Ferret’s apparently inexp^ble 
conduct* 

The Brandon, party walked veiy fast, and bad ^ 

scarcedy got up with them as they were turning hut 
Chancery Lane into Fleet Street* when two men, whosh 
vocation no accustomed eye could for an instant misr 
take, arrested their further progress. * This lady,* said 
one of the men, slightly touching Miss Brandon on tiiO 
shoulder, ‘is, I believe, Clara Brandon?* 

‘Yes she is; and what of that, fellpw?’ demanded 
the major’s lady with indignant emphasis. 

* Kot much, ma’am,’ replied the 8herifl['’8 officer, ‘ when 
you are used to it. It is my unpleasant duty to arrest 
her for the sum of eighty-seven pounds, indorsed on this 
writ, issued at the suit of one Susan Hopley.’ 

* Arrest jilrF exclaimed Mrs Brandon ; ‘ why, she is 

a minor ! • 

‘ Minor or ffi^or, ma’am, makes very little difference 
to us. She can plead that hereafter, you know. In the 
meantime, miss, please to step into this coach,’ replied 
the officer, holding the door open. 

‘ But she’s a person of unsound mind,’ screamed the 
lady, as Clara, nothing loath, sprang into the vehicle. 

‘ Bo are most people tliat do business with our estab- 
lishment,* responded the imperturbable official, ns ho 
shut and fastened the door. ‘ Here is my card, sir,* 
he added, addressing the attorney, who now came up. 

* You see where to find the lady, if her friends wish to 
give bail to the sheriff, or, what is always more satisfac- 
tory, pay tlie debt and costs.* He then jumped on the 
box, his follower got up behind, and away drove the 
coach, leaving tlie discomfited major and his fiery 
better-half in a state of the blankest bewilderment ! 

* Why, what is the meaning of this ? * at length gasped 
Mrs Brandon, fiercely addressing the attorney, as if he 
were a particej^ criminis in the affair. 

* The maiming, my dear madame, is, that Miss Clara 
Brandon is arrested for debt, and carried off to a spung- 
ing-house ; and that unless you pay the money, or file 
bail, she will to-morrow be lodged in jail,’ replied the 
unmoved man of law. 

* Bail ! money ! How are we to do either in London, 
away from home ? * demanded the major with, for him, 
much emotion. 

I did not wait to hear more, but, almost suffocated 
with laughter at the success of Ferret’s audacious ruse, 
hastened over to the Temple. I was just leaving cham- 
bers for the night — about ten o'clock I think it must 
have been— when Ferret, in exuberant spirits, burst 
into the room. 

‘ Well, sir, what do you think now of a writ ad 
sub,?* 

‘Why, I think, Mr Ferret,* replied I, looking as 
serious as I could, ‘ that yours is very sharp practice ; 
that the purpose you have put it to is an abuse of the 
writ ; that the arrest is consequeutly illegal ; and that u 
judge would, upon motion, quash it with costs.’ 

*To be sure he would: who doubts that? Let him, 
and welcome I In the meantime, Clara Brandon is safb 
beyond the reach of all the judges or chancellors tbi^t 
ever wore horse-hair, and that everllMting simpl^on 
of a major and his harridan wife roaming the metropolis 
like distracted creatures; and that 1 take to be the real 
essence of the thing, whatever the big-wlgs may decide 
about the shells!* 

‘I suppose the plaintiff soon discharged her debtor 
out of custody ?* 

* Without loss of time, you may be sure. Miss Bran- 

don, I may tell ydtt, is with the Bev. Mr Derwent 
at Broihpton. You know him:, the newly -married 
curate of St Margamt’b examined in that 

will cam. intelligent, high- 

priumpled men I l h^^ that, under Ids i 

Sind Mrs trace of Miss Brandoit’s 

meoM Infirmiilbriy long before she attaius 

im ;:ilhUlttbb liberal 














r Mhth c#H^ Ckwapt^ Wfll iiStHia^ 

■'"‘gmt Wri^Oft'to hl<n//^^ 

; art itire yott 

can fiQiiistadly conced the pla^ 

* t Jfftve ho %r : tl^e tirigs that vill eatahgle her 
p^ihiiui gtiar^ieiii in iht lab;^qthf oif a false cine aie 
4i^y tet ajtid' liiiied. Before to*morrpw night they 
;iriU have 4i>c»>irered, by means of their own wonder- 
lul|iy*penetratiye jgaeacity, that Clara has been spirited 
over to Frahee^^;^ three months are past, the 

somB Inrprising intcUigence will rejoice in the discovery 
that sue expIrS in a maison ds sant^fine comfortable 
repose, in whiph fbors paradise 1 hope to hare the 
^hohbnr of awakening them about next June twelve- 
month, and not as at present advised before t * 
r^ i Byeiy thing fortunately turned out as Mr Ferret 
[Anticipated } and when a few months had glided by, 
[Clara Brandon was a memory only, save of course to 
the few Intrusted with the secret. 

The whirligig of time continued as ever to speed on 
its course, and bring round in due season its destined 
revenges. The health, mental and bodily, of Miss 
Brandon rapidly improv^ under the kind and judicious 
treatment of Mr and Mrs Derwent; and long before 
the attainment of her majority, were pronounced by 
competent authority to be thoroughly re-established. 
The day following that which completed her twenty- 
hrst year, Mr Ferret, armed with the necessary autho- 
rity, had the pleasure of announcing to the relict of 
Major Brandon (he had been dead some months), and to 
her brutal son, that they must forthwith depart from 
the home in wliich they, to the very moment of his an- 
nouncement, thought thetnselvea secure ; and surrender 
every shilling of the property they had so long dreamt 
was their own. They were prostrated by the intelli- 
gence, and proved as mean and servile in the hour of 
adversity, as they had been insolent and cruel in the 
day of fancied success and prosperity. The pension of 
three hundred pounds a year for both thetf Bves, prof- 
fered by Miss Brandon, was eagerly accepted; and 
they returned to the obscurity from wliich they had by 
accident emerged. 

About six months afterwards, I had the pleasure of 
drawing up the marriage settlements between Clara 
Brandon and Herbert Burford ; and a twelvemonth 
after, that of standing sponsor to one of the lustiest 
brats ever sprinkled at a font : none of which delightful 
results, if we are to believe Mr Ferret, would have ever 
been arrived at had not he, at a very critical moment, 
refhsed to take counsers opinion upon the virtues, 
capabilities^ and powers contained in the great writ of 
AaieM tMftpus ad sudjtciendum. 


GOLD MIKES OF SCOTLAND. 

Tub ioeio diildren is sometimes puzzled with the ques- 
tion, wither a pound of feathers or a pound of lead is 
the heavieri * A poutd of lead,’ says at once the thought- 
less urchin^ who is hot destined to be a Locke or a Des- 
cartes. Fallacies of this description perpetually pervade 
the /all-grown ehildrmi of mankind, and in nothing have 
they been better exhibited than in the search for gold. 
Tlie pound worth of gold has been considered so much 
more valuable than tibe pound worth of anything else, 
that people have contentedly given two, three, and four 
[’'peunas for it. King .Tames vi. expended abojijb L,d000 
la^ sum in his day—in searching for ^Id 
Moor; but he never obtained more than 
three ounce^not quite L.12 worth. This was so 
' lll-payihg a cohceni, even though its re~ 

luri^ i^^ in gold, that tho monai^ declined to push it 
if he had got L.1:000 worth of gold for 
of labour, &e mining operations would 
' pmspen^ ' and "of great 

- 'U tMs^' disagreeablh" 'eXperi* 
ieiitV’il;^''^i^^ by a .sanguine 

‘ vene# 'the 'iia^' 


ilonal htmt fbr Vthe precieni * to mhke 

his majesty the HidieSt iUOnarish ip JBufOpa^-r^yea, in all 
the world.' Mr Atkihs<ki; Hke ro 
disoeVered the main wehknesii of the |ierson to whom he 
addiessed his project, and assailed hhn in that direction 
with great courage and skill. James had been' often Com- 
pared to King Solomon, and he wai aeeustoihed to hear 
the comparison develof^ in various forms.! Atkinson 
made a bold addition to the compliment, byshowli^ that 
he possessed the united virtues of David and of bis wise 
son, ’ in respect of the wonderful resemblance which many 
of his majesty’s gracious deeds have with the doings of 
the prophet David and Solomon the wisest.’ Accordingly 
there is a series of parallels between the acts of these two 
kings towards Israel, and the acts of the modern Solomon 
towards his Scottish subjects, which concludes with the 
remark : ' Who doth not see that the king’s majesty, the 
prince, and his subjects, do reape as great benefits fVom 
Almighty God, as did the Israelites by the means of King 
Solomon, or may do in riches, by Scotland!’* 

From a perusal of Mr Atkinson’s book, one might not 
unaptly adopt the conclusion that gold was a staple pro- 
duce of Scotland.— that it had been extracted in ^eat 
abundance — and that, from time to time, it afforded em- 
ployment to a considerable mining population. He speaks 
of Crawford Moor and Friar Moor in Lanarkshire, and 
Wanlock Mo'or in Dumfriesshire, together with a small 
vale called Olengaber in Peeblesshire, as the chief auri- 
ferous districts. They form, it may be remarked, pro- 
perly one district, being all of them portions of a moun- 
tainous region in the centre of the south of Scotland, 
where rocks of the transition series prevail. To this day, 
we believe, the shepherds occasionally find grains of gold 
in the channels of the streams which water this district. , 
A few centuries ago, the imaginations of the people were 
set on fire by the cWparatively promising quantities 
which were discovered. Atkifison says, of the placea 
which he enumerates, that he had tried them all, and in 
all gold was to be found. * Y ou shall always,’ he says, 

* find skilful seekers and discoverers thereof dwelling 
near unto these foresaid places for to use the trough or 
skewer, but not very perfect in the briddlc, nor any at all 
in the art of extracting. Some of these laborious Scots- 
men know the naturm gold perfectly, and too well— 1 
mean that gold gotten in valleys, not upon cold places^ 
namely, on high mountains and mosses. . . . The vulgar 
sort of ^otsmen usually sought for it on these moors alter 
a great rain, and after the speats [floods] of rain had run 
his course : and this rain, or force of water, brought down 
no other gold than gold which had been leraoved by the 
force of waves’ flood, and that gold was and is called 
superficial gold to this day.’ He then proceeds io de- 
scribe .the operation of the deluge on the crust of the 
globe; and in continuation, says — * And then, even at that 
time, natural gold and silver (which now is found to bo 
in combes and valleys) was forced and tom from his dwell- 
ing-place — namely, God’s treasure-house in the earth, 
&o.; and thithei^ven our Soot8’ j|old, wliich is now found 
in stems or in grains and pieces, old descend or was washed : 
down. In which valleys, combes, skirts of hills, or cloughs, 
even until this present dajr, it hath laid still or not been 
removed, except after a great speat of rain, the force 
whereof doth break and wear the superficies of the eairtb, 
but not the solid earth; after which the Scots men, and 
women, and children run to seek for it, and do find it 
still, even to this day.’ 

We are not responsible for the diiblncineBB or conklat- 
ency of Mr Atkinson’s sta^ments. He appears to have 
been peculiarly liable to the hazy influenco which often 
surrounds the dreams of speculators; In the above ex- 
tracts, he evidently aHudW to M . 

allttviai matter in the bettcins Of visileys and bed* ;of 
ilvem, and seems to. Sntjptiun the idea thkt these 
BOiiie grand Bt(»uhouBe of the luetal to be difcbv«fe4 by 
diHgent rssemh iq the lecessM of the 'es4h; He Could 
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son^etimes become eloquent end luYurioae in hie desoHp- 
tioQSi a^epeculeton are often wont to be.; He deecrioM 
the prooeedlngs of Ue predeoeteoie in gold^nding after 
this eloquent faBhion ;*--:One rCoine(^e» a. lapi^^ of 
German origin » had appro^^ed our gol^ vith a 
recommendation from Qu^h ^isabetb to the king. ‘ And 
then CorneliuB went to view tbe wid mountains in Clydes- 
dale and Njdesdale, upon which mountains he got a 
small taste of small gold. . This was a whetstone to < 
sharpen his knife upon ; and this natural gold tasted so 
sweet as the honeycomb in his mouth. And then he con- 
sulted with his »iends at Edinburgh, and by his per- 
suasions provoked them to adventure with him, showing 
them at first the natural gold, which he called the tempt- 
able gold, or allulring It was in stems, and some 

like unto birds* eyes and eggs ; he compared it unto a 
woman’s eye, which entiseth her lover into hor bosom.’ 
Cornelius was not inferior to his class in speculative ezr 
travaganoo. He found in his golden dreams a solution 
for the question regarding the, poor. He saw Scotland 
and England * both oppressed with poor people which beg 
from door to door for want of employment, and no man 
looketh to it.’ But all these people were to find good and 
j^nsfitable employment if his projects were adopted. We 
are not accustomed to consider our countrymen inferior 
in energy and enterprise to the Germans, xet Conielius 
stated, that if he had been able, to show in his own country 
such indications of mineral wealth as he had found in 
Scotland, * then the whole country would confederate, and 
not rest till young and old that were able be set to work 
thereat, and to discover this treasure-house from whence 
this gold descended ; and the people, from ten years old 
till ten times ten years old, should work thereat : no 
charges whatsoever should be spared, till mountains and 
mosses were turned into valleys and dales, but this trea- 
suiw-house should be discovered.’ • 

It appears that Cornelius so far prevailed on tho Scots 
to * confederate,’ that they raised a stock of L.5000 Scots, 
equal to about L.41(> sterling, and worked the mines 
under royal privileges. Atkinson, whose object it was to 
put these operations in their most favourable light, says 
that eight pounds’ weight of gold was extracted by the 
company, tbo value being L.450 sterling. * Cornelius/ 
he says, * had six score men at work in vtUleys and dales. 
He employed both lads and lasses, idle men and women, 
which before went a-begging. He profited by theire 
work, and they lived well and contented.’ 

Atkinson tells a story which will be found applied, in 
Scott’s * Tales of a Grandfather/ to different persons and | 
an earlier period. He says that in the days of the Regent | 
Morton, a Dutchmenf with the very British name of; 
Abraham Grey, worked the Scots mines, and made out of | 
their gold ‘ a verie faire deep bason,’ which * contained, | 
by estimation, within the brims thereof, an English i 
gallon of liquor.’ He continues: ’ The same bason was of 
clean, neat, natural gold. Itself was then filled up to 
ihe brim with coined pieces of gold, called uniooms; 
wbioh bason and piecia both were presented unto the 
French king by the said regent, the EarLof Morton, who 
si^ified upon his honour unto the king, saying, ** My 
lordi behola this bason and all that therein is : it Is natu- 
ral geii, gotten within this kingdom of Scotland, by a 
ButdihMUi named Abraham Gre^;” and Abraham Grey 
was staiiding by, and affirmed it upon a solemn oath. 
But he said unto the said king that he thought it did 
engender* and increase within the earth, and that he ob- 
it spe to do by the influence of the heavens.’ It is 
to^eemoeive how stlHi a meeting could have oo- 
odlMd hetareiim the king of Frimce and the Regent Morr 
' Sb WaUir JM the 

v^iesid' filled wR^ bonneb-piebes to the French and 
' fipaitiih hmbaiiiiijdera. Mr Atkinson revels in many other 
; of the Scottish gold-seekers; aod 

i hittoiig otheii/the of his contefiporaiy. Sir Bevis 

rB«dmeryQae^::E^ otthe Mikfc. Weneed 

: iioi bvorwhelii bur specimens of his 

iUtgnjlbj^eh^ but 'b^teui > with the g^nd 

:'..'mo^’*b^'deriie^^ .Ih'bte 

Um the 


brilliancy of their subject, that sober truth Is not 
expected from them, and they exaggerate trifibi| ,i!it|F; lke 
wild excitement of a mob propagating a rumbur, 
chief district in which these adventurers hunted for the 
precious metal was Wanloek Head. It is now Celebi^d 
for its lead mines, whence fortunes have boon AwdTod;, 
but it would appear to have been ransacked by thb ir4« 
poverished gold -seekers for a full century befm Any 
one condescended to enrich himself by attending to thO;< 
humbler metal. The olergyman of the parish says, in thp 
’ I4ew Statistical Account ’ — * A mine has been cut a consi*' 
derable way into one of the mountains close to the Whnw^' 
lock Stream, which is supposed to have been cut In search^' 
of gold. For such as wish to procure a little in a s^te bf 
purity, or for the purpose of being formed into a ring, Ac. 
it is stiU collected by the miners, though not in Uny mat 
quantity. Jt is generally found at the bottom of the 
glens, of aj^nular form, disseminated among rocks, and 
mixed wiiP^nd and gravel. During the last four years 
two speciujjiAi^ have l^en found which weighed respec* 
lively ninety and sixty graifis.’ The two together would 
be worth about a pound. 


SPORT IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 

Most persons who havo read anything about Egypt, know 
that in tho neighbourhood of Cairo there exists what is 
called the Petrified Forest. Geological travellers gene- 
rally visit the spot in a devout spirit of scientific research. 
They set out with the full determination of filling a cer- 
tain number of pages of their note-books with acute ob- 
servations and ingenious theories: they go forth in a 
rigid spirit of inquiry: above all things, they are on 
their guard against being humbugged. From the moment 
they bestride their dqukeys* backs, their countenances 
assume all tho severity of philosophical invesilgation ; 
and it is certainly not their fault if the world is no wiser 
after all their exertions. 

As a resident in Egypt, I used often to make a trip to 
the Petrified Forest, merely for the sake of enjoying the 
fine bracing air of the hills. On one occasion I remember 
going out with a small party to look for gazelles ; and I 
will take the opportunity of describing what is to be seen 
in an account of our day’s proceedings. My companions 
were two Germans and two Eimlishmen — one established 
in Cairo, the other on a visit &ni Alexandria. The ex- 
pedition was decided on the previous evening ; and our 
Teutonic friends undertook to provide the necessary re- 
freshments. There was great talk of the excellent sport 
to be anticipated, and some difference of opinion arose as 
to the disposal of the various gazelles we were to bring 
home in proof of our prowess. At length, however, a fair 
division was made among the ladies and gentlemen of 
our acquaintance ; and we separated, all promising to be 
at the rendezvous next morning precisely at half- past 
six. 

It will be but courteous if I introduce my friends more 
particularly to the reader. In the first place, there was 

Mr M , the representative of one of the commercial 

houses of Alexandria, and having some claim to the dig- 
nified appellation of a ’ Gonsol.’ In Europe, the impor- 
tance of this position will scarcely be appreciated, and it 
would be difficult to convey an idea of it without going 
into too lengthy details Suffice it to say, that a flag on 
the roof,' and a coat of arms over the door of a house, con- 
vert it into an inviolable sanctuaiy. The consul, who 
^orally exerts completely arbitr^ nower over the sub- 
jects of the country ho represents, Is always an influential 
person with the goventment; and if be soio^imes faUs to 
pe sdccessful in procuring redreta for an ihjuiy done to 
any one to whom he desires to affpr^ protection, ne always 
obtains the infliction of pmvduMkt for an offence. No 
wonder, then, that he is linked upon with a kind of awe, 
and that the Arabs have fpimpd ridiculously exaggerated 

ideas of hit itnpbriAnee. My Irimid M would, tbafe^; 

fore, have been a Ai^^kblb there beeli lbe 

siigbteet As thefe was not^ 

we ooteted k^io^ own peisoual merits^ Wk^^ v 

were good-hearted firilotf ^ 




he had nerer been in SDglajPdyflpok^ out l|»giiii|^ 

: maj^b^ aaid of mj other Qennaii fid^d 

Herr , Inean with reference to his knowledge , of 

[ FnglUh-^for though he was one of the beat-hearted young 
men 1 have evw: met, he waa Tory far from jovial, 1 can 
still see hia efdin, tnelahoholy faoe, and lofty intelligent 
forehead, as if he were befere me at this moment. I 
always to<dc pleaaum in his company, although 1 had 
geneiaUy to fwiife the greater part the conrenation. 
This, you wiU sui^est, may haye been no hardship; but 
1 can assdre you that among talkatire people 1 am re- 
gapled as yeiy taciturn. 

Peihaps, ho^eyOr, these details do not interest you. 
Let mo, then, hasten to introduce my two English friends, 
who rejoiced in the names of Messrs Fox and Cog. The 
fir^ Was rather scientifically inclined, and eyidently had 
some sly notions of scientific research in rescrye; but 
knowing the temper of his consorts, he kept these hetero- 
dox tendencies as much as possible to himself. He did 
not do, as another friend of mine once did — ^namely, bring 
: out a spare donkey for the purpose of carrying back speci- 
mens of the Petrified Forest, but he quietly chose an 
enormous brute, that looked as if it could haye carried 
half a museum in addition to its geological rider. Mr Fox 
was a natiye of Liyerpool ; and though 1 may be thought 
to speak rather irreyerently of his studious tendencies, 1 
must finely confess to having drunk more tea and eaten 
more preserves at his hospitable table than at any other 
house in Egypt. His literary tastes and* extensive know- 
ledge made him an excellent travelling companion ; but 
we were compelled on. this occasion to remind him more 
than once that we were not travelling, but merely look- 
ing out for gazelles and an appetite. 

•Mr Cog was the superintendent of one of the cotton- 
factories of Boulac ; and having* a rank in the pasha’s 
service, turned out in full Stambouli costume. He was 
one of those long-headed Englishmen who contribute by 
their straightforward manners and energetic character to 
make our oountiy respected in the East, where we cer- 
tainly are looked upon as a veiy superior class of beings 
to all other Franks. 

It was past , seven— in spite of our industrious inten- 
tions— before we were all ready to start ; but when once 
in the saddle, we rattled away through the Sookhs at a 
fine rate, followed by a troop of donkey-boys and sen’^onts 
carrying our guns and ammunition. Two large saddle- 
bags contained our supply of creature comfo^; for we 
had resolved to lunch out at the coal-pit, and return 
home to a late dinner. 

I shall say nothing at present of the streets of Cairo, 
although the portion we traversed is rarely visited by 
professed tourists, not being set down in the guide-books. 
We wound our way along a variety of little lanes, fianked 
pfeen by hsrlf-ruined houses, with a tall minaret leaning 
over here and there in a most terribly insecure way. 
Half the shops were closed, not because it was too early 
natives always gut up with the sun— but because 
prosperity had drifted. The palmy days of Cairo have 
long ago passed away; and in most of the quarters a 
great proportion of the houses are uninhabited. Many 
of the streets, however, presented a lively aspect; and 
some of the market-plaoes. were so crowded by vociferous 
customers, that we could scarcely get along. In these 
unaiistocratic regions we don't remark the gorgeous va- 
riety of costume which one is accustomed to think of in 
connection with Eastern life: dingy turbans, threadbare 
taibnuuhes, blue shirts, ragged shawls, and naked feet, 
n^y be enumerated as the mincipal characteristics that 
p^ljf^seni ^mse^ a 8habby<^geateel Copt, with bladi 
tnsjMi iombre dress, and inkstand stuck like a pistol 
into perhaps aspires to the dignity of 

■ .^to^mgs. 

close streets of the city, we gallop 
wiib d3%Sl|b^^ archway the Bab<«n^ 

Kainr Here the air is pure; 

and oonspires to fill the 


and to fill the 

mind withiqy; obstinate moralUit— 

afier emefgii^ Im atmosphere of the 


low quarters of Cairo-rr^o conjure up a Jingle gloomy 
idea, in q;>ite of the hundreds of firesh white tombstones 
that meet the eye on every side, and the crumbling monu- 
ments of ancient kings, near which ihe path, as we pro- 
ceed, leads us. 

It was a happy holiday, and we were all fdlly resolved 

to enjoy it. M 's servant led a fine white horse, 

which the master occasionally mounted to take a gallop 
up the slopes of the hills. The rest of us. stuck to our 
donkeys, and enlivened the ride by a variety of anec- 
dotes, which succeeded one another with marvellous 
rapidity. We soon reached the rocky pass that leads 
round the base of what is called the Gebel-el-Ahmar, or 
Bed Mountain— an immense detached hill of volcanic 
origin — into the valley of the Mokattam range. A few 
minutes , took us out of si^t of the city of Cairo, and the 
vast Egyptian plain, that had been developing as we 
ascended; and we found ourselves in the midst ofa series 
of barren hills — ay, as barren as though they were a 
thousand miles from the beneficent Nile. To our right 
was a long line of precipices, broken here and there by a 
rugged defile, one of which leads to a little spring that 
pours forth its limpid waters at the foot of a solitary 
tree; to our left a series of sloping hillocks, piled, IM it 
were, one above the other, soon closed in the view; behind 
us were the purple peaks of the Red Mountain; and in 
front, as is usual in the Desert, the long fiat valley we 
had entered seemed, by an optical illusion, to conclude 
with a vast amphitheatrical sweep. 

When we had jogged about half-way up this valley, 
we were passed by a group of English tourists, riding 
furiously along on horseback, and casting keen glances 
on every side to collect geological facts. In two or three 
minutes they dashed round the comer of the range of 
precipices, and were lost to view. 1 may mention that 
about half an hour latbr we caught sight of them scouring 
along a distant valley on their return to Cairo with, as 
we afterwards learned, a very interesting budget of obser- 
vations. Egypt, it appears, is a country in which he who 
runs may read. 

A rugged ravine to the right, at the end of the valley, 
leads to the top of the range of hilln. Here the petrified 
wood begins. Two or three trunks of trees, half imboddod 
in the soil, and broken into lengths of five or six feet, 
present themselves at once. The whole ground, too, is 
covered with smaller pieces, not seemingly at all dimi- 
nished in number, despite the industry of specimen col- 
lectors, who are generally content not to go farther than 
this spot. 

As wc proceeded, a splendid view of the Valley of the 
Nile, and successively of all the Pyramids from Gizeh 
to Sakkarah, was obtained through the mouth of what is 
called the Valley of the Wanderings, that stretches from 
the village of Toura to the Red Sea. This panoramic 
picture, enveloped in a slight mist, seemed to movo 
slowly as we ourselves proceeded across the opening be- 
tween the rugged ranges of Mokattam aiid Massaia, and 
induced us to linger for a while. But we soon began 
descending from the elevation we had obtained, ana at 
length came to the proposed field of active exertion. 

The northern side of the Valley of the Wanderings, 
unlike the southern, which is nearly precipitoiis, sweeps 
upwards in vast slopes, intersected by little sandy valleys, 
where a few green plants and bushes, kept alive by the 
dews of night, occasionally attract whole troops of gazelles. 
On reaching there, we put foot to ground ; and M^-«— , 
who wta a keen sportsman, went forward, sli^tly stooping, 
according to the true Bedouih faafaion, to look out for %he , 
game.r It is often extremely difficult in the 4eserii,' when 
the sun’s rays beat sooFchingly on the mund, imd da^e 
the eyes, to distinguirii a hi^rd of gaadles. -It gently 
happens that you oome close upon them, and have your 
attention attiaoted by Seeing th^ icud along like a fiath 
of Ughi. So it happened in this case. was creeps 

ing over a stony swell, and looking far ahead, when half- 
a-doasn of these heautifttl creatures went boundihs JwJv 


a-dosen of these beautifttl creatures went bounding jwJy 
under his vei^ ttbie. VTbefe^there lV ‘ Where^iSietdt’ 
‘ Hennak— henneb r shoiW Franks imdAiaba^ 
bang] went Ihe ibwling^piecef ; but befere could 


bring his rifle to bear, the frightened gazelle were dis- 
appearing over a distant hill. A little cloud of dust 
b^ten up close alongside of them, show^ that he was a 
good shot; and the, sharp scol^ng he gave us for shouting 
and shooting at random, proved that, like a true sports- 
man, he tooik his failure to heart 

'Better luck next time/ said we; and on we went, 
cautiously examining evei^ valley before we entered it. 
There were thousands of footprints, and other traces of 
the gazelle; but we got among the rocks and hills again 
without having had an opportunity to pull another 
trigger. 

A shower of rain, discharged by a huge cloud that had 
crept up from the east without our perceiving it, drove 
some of us to shelter ; the others found that a bottle of 
Madeira had been broken in the saddle-bags, and drank 
what could be saved, as an internal greatcoat. The sky 
soon cleared up again; and after riding through some 
rough ^und, we got down into the great valley, and 
about meven o’clock reached our destination. 

This was what is called the shaft or coal-pit — one* of 
the follies of Mohammed Ali. For the last twenty years 
no subject has occupied his mind more than this. He 
had been told of the immense advantage the possession 
of coal has proved to England, he had made up his mind 
that Eg 3 rpt should be a manufacturing country, and he 
had resolved that coal should be found in his dominions. 
An immense number of adventurers have made fortunes 
out of tho pasha by encouraging this weakness. Every 
year two or 'three reports are sent in of discoveries of 
coal-beds. He believes them all, orders shafts to be sunk, 
and never gives up until he has spent enormous sums of 
money to no purpose. Some years ago, a European, who 
had been made a bey, presented himself before his high- 
ness with two or three black stones found in tho Petrified 
Forest, which he stated to be nuri^coal. ' Peki—peki I’ 
exclaimed the pasha : * I have been seeking this precious 
mineral in Kordofan and Sennaar, and 1 find it within 
three hours of Cairo ! Sink a .shaft directly ! Sink a 
shaft ! Let Burmanchan and Mangustar look out ! Egypt 
will be the great manufacturing country after all ! She 

produces cotton, she produces flax’ The worthy 

pasha was interrupted by a stubborn, i^orant old Turk, 
who suggested that the black stones should be put into 
a fire, in order to see whether they would bum. The 
pasha looked at the unfortunate sceptic’s heard, os if he 
would have pulled it off ; but his good sense predomi- 
nating, he ordered Khosrew Bey, the chief interpreter, 
and several other functionaries, to go to the kitchen, and 
be witnesses of the experiment. The deputation accord- 
ingly went ; the stones were put upon tho fire ; and a 
variety of attempts were made to induce them to ignite; 
but though they got red-hot, they would not bv.m. 
Solemn faces were made by tho courtiers, who knew the 
reception they would meet with if they returned with an 
unfavourable report. Mohammed Ali had got it into his 
head that all Turks are ' tors,’ *■ bulls,* meaning * asses 
and that they are jealods of all Europeans, and disposed 
to discredit their ideas. Ho was not wrong in the main ; 
but he puslied the idea too far. After the cook had been 
exhausting his breath by blowing on the stones for half 
an hour, Khosrew B^, who ran the risk of singeing his 
moustaches in his anxiety, exclaimed, ' Wallah 1 it 
bums I WiUlaht it bumsi’ ' Do not swear^ oh Khosrew,’ 
said cook» wiping the perspiration from his forehead: 

* I am nearly and shall certainly give up the ghost 
b^tiM t^ aoeuned stone takes fire 1 ’ 

Meanwhile the European, ^hp had not prepared him- 
self fi»r this experiment, had recovered from his surprise, 
and was explaining to the pasha that he did net mean> 
to say that the mcimens he had presented were real eoal^ 
Iwt that thejin&eated coal beneath the 

snxiiice of t&earth. * Why did you not say so before!’ 
at ien^hvcried the pasha* 'There is poor Khositew in 
the endeavouring to make the stones Cali 
him baritt eall him hack ; Jt is all a mistake. And you,^ 
sii^ liltwi to mo : gb^to Baki^B^ get all the men yon 
xemm^ and sink a ihwat i^/ > 

The woik(t %eK« seems they - 


intend to go bn until coal is found-^Ven shOiild it prove 
necessaiy to bore through to the antipodes. 
the shaft is carried down through all sorts of Strath lOme 
hundred feet, and no one ever talks of giving it UPV or 
expects to find coal at last. ! 

Immense mounds of material had been thrown up hear 
the shaft. Those at first concealed the little house and 
the sheds in which the guardians dwell; and as they 
looked exactly like portions of the desert, it was some 
time before we struck into the right direction after getting 
down into the valley. At length, as 1 before stated, we ; 
reached our destination, and alighted. The more lazy , 
and hungry went immediately to look for a shady place, 
whilst we — that is to say, myself and tho scientific Fox — 
amused ourselves by dropping stones down the shaft, and 
counting the seconds that elapsed before they were beard 
to reach the bottom. 1 think twelve seconds was about 
the result^We were going to make still further progress 
in the sM^iifter useful knowledge, when a cry arose, 
'Herr Fist #*eating all the lunch !’ W^e accordingly 
rushed to the rescue; and our appetites being good, fell 
to in right good earnest. When the more solid viands 
had disappeared, along with the greater jiart of the wincf, 
we began most industriously sucking oranges, and pro- 
posed to go on a geological excursion up the long slope in 
front of ufl. Though this was rather injra dig, it was 
resolved upon, and away we started. 

1 am almost sorry that 1 did not choose to describe 
another of my visits to the Petrified Forest, where, as I 

have already hinted, my friend A took out a spare 

donkey to load with specimens; and on arriving on the 
ground, wished aloud he had brought a camel, and no 
doubt in his heart regretted lie could not carry away the 
whele forest ! How we laughed as, jn slowly ascending 
tho steep, he collected at every fifty yards a monstrous 
pile of blocks of petrified wood, which he could scarcely 
lift in both hands, and from which he made up his mind 
with a sigh to select on his return. VVe had not pro- 
ceeded far, befoi*e he had gathered sufficient to build a 

good-sized house. It is true that L and I were 

waggishly inclined, and added a round number of huge 
blocks tliat had nothing to recommend them but tbeir 
size; but in addition to making these piles. A- — > actu- 
ally carried along with him an enormous carpet-bag, into 
which there was a |>erfect shower of curious specimens, 
partly approved by his own severe judgment, partly 
thrown in wilfully by us. His greatcoat pockets also 
were made receptacles for all sorts of interesting pebbles 
— black, white, and red — so that he had not proceeded 
above a quarter of a mile in that broiling sun before he 
was absolutely compelled to come to a stand-riill, weighed 
down by some hundredweight of petrified wood and agates. 
Imagine hrs indignation, on oxaminin^ his carpet-bag 
and his pouches, at finding some prodigious masses of 
puddingstone and common flints. Having hurled these 
away, and rejected also with regret some fragments con- 
taining knots and others with portions of bark, my inde- 
fatigable friend proceeded; but erelong he was again com- 
pelled to sit down exhausted, and pronounce condem- 
nation once more on a large assortment of rubbish. On 
our return towards the shaft there was a long halt at 
evciy pile, and a regular debate on the value of each 
specimen, 1 and L— endeavouring to make up for our 
previous practical jokes by turning ourselves into beasts 
of burthen. At length we reached the halting-place 
laden with stones, to the great astonishment of the Arabs. 
It was found, however, that no donkey could cany for any 
distance all we had collected; and in moody melancholy 
A--^ — threw away two small trunks of ttoes which he 
had fondly hoped to be able to ihuispori etd Alexandria 
to Europe! 

But, as I have said, this ims bn another occasion. On 
the present, none of us was enthusiastic enough to afford 
much scope fov mendnumi ^ that kind. M — * would 
rather have seen a of gaiShBes than all the petrifi^ 
loreits that ev^ eith^; ^ often been there befevel 
Herr Fist’s M Fox certainly 

hibited some intblist^ tmt the collectiofi he made was tbb 
trifling tb laii{^-ah For my own part, during my hmvvlr 




I foolish preju^oe a^inst te'iDgiiig Awajr reUds And 
so that I haTO nothing scaroeljr but re** 


miiilscehces Kmaiiiing. 

1 have no iheoxjr on the eubject of the Petrified Forest. 
An immense number of trees have evidently been con* 
verted into stone on this spot. Hundreds of trunks, sixty 
or seventy feet long, may be counted from whatever point 
you chooSe. It would appear that they were converted 
into stone whilst upstanding, for they are all broken into 
lengths of about five feet, as if in falling down. The 
whole ground is eorensd with fragments, mingled with 
abates of every description. This district extends far into | 
the desert, petrifaction occurring, I believe, throughout 
the whole of the Valley of the Wanderings to the shores 
of the Red Sea. It is not difficult to break the wood; it 
gives a metallic sound; many specimens retain traces of ! 
Wh, which criimbles off like red ochre; numerous knots 
are to be found; and the rings can he distinctly counted. 
We picked up the petrifaction of a fruit exactly of the 
shape of an almond, and of another which bore some re- 
semblance to a date. Many of the trees I believe to have 
been palms, but others were certainly not. 

We got up to the top of a peak covered, or rather com- 
posed of pebbles, and obtained a good view of the series 
of hills and valleys of which this part of the desert con- 
sists. A distant group of gazelles almost induced M 

to start off with his gun after them ; but we restrained 
him by representing the lateness of the hour. It was 
time, Indeed, to be on the move back; so descending 
quicker than we had ascended, wo regained the spot 
where we had left our donkeys, gave a piastre or two to 
an old Bedouin, the guardian of the place, and returned 
by a different route— that is to say, down the broad val- 
ley, and round the foot of Mokattam by the Imdm. An 
account of the frolics in which we indulged on our ride 
would be beneath the dignity of history. Suffice it to 
say, that having taken a long shot at an old vulture half- 
way up the mountain, we returned to our evening meal, 
the harmony of whlqh was not disturbed by disputes as 
to how we should dispose of the results of our day’s shoot- 
ing. To console themselves, the sportsmen related all the 
wonderful feats they had ever performed, and made up 
their minds to go out a boar-hunting in a very few days. 

* And if 1 don’t bring back a joint to send to Mrs * 

exclaimed M— , ‘ I’m a Turk 

, * Allah kerini ! ’ (‘ God is merciful ! ’) cried the com- 

pany, smoking their ckebougnes and ahishehs, and pufiing 
out volumes of smoke — ^which being an appropriate con- 
clusion to this learned disquisition, I make my salaam, 

A CHAPTER FOR LADIES. 

MANUFACTURE OF TUREAS. 

We are told that the delicate fingers of Ariadne were 
busied in the manufacture of thread ; and every school- 
boy can tell us what a service this fair lady rendered 
to Theseus by her industry. But the race of Ariadues 
is at an end, and toiling steam -giants, with ribs of 
iron, and hands of brass, wood, and steel, are now con- 
cerned in this duty. For the credit of the dexterity of 
this lady’s fingers, it is painful to have to add, that 
not only can the iron monsters turn out a million 
times more work, but can likewise supply threads 
finer than the most gauze -like filaments that ever 
left her hand. How this has been brought about, 
how mighty mechanisms of wonderful construction 
Jiavo taken the pltoe formerly ocenpied by the fingers 
of a feeble woman, will doubtless be interesting to aU to 
^ learn, Aapeoially to those who, as Cowper, with a Fope^ 
imitation, says, ‘ ply the threaded st^/ and to 
Wheto to us, niysterkms words, ‘ doming cotton,* 

^ thread;’ * se wing cotton, Kos. 90. 

100/ 

, — a quiet square in Manchester-^if 

towd piece in this mechanical dty 
one of the "most famous 

but -structure, 'ptolentlng , 

inferior in shw to -the 


giant piles of building whidh meet the eye in all quar- 
ters of the city. Here et^trance mist be obtained by 
thoue who would learn the hunkber and nature of the 
processes concerned in the manafactuFe of aewing cotton. 
But in order to convejr a complete account of the tliread 
manufacture, commencing with its leaving the * throstle’ 
or the * mule’ engines, it it necessary to begin by enter- 
ing a cotton-mill where thd preliminary operations con- 
nected with the manufactiito are carried on. It is to bo 
borne in mind, therefore, that in addition to the varie- 
ties of thread in use for the needle, there are a number 
of different kinds required by the manufacturers ; some 
for making stockings, some ror the manufacture of lace, 
some for bobbin-net, &c. And tor the preparation of 
all these, some slight variations of the mechanical pro- 
cesses are necessary. 

When the wondertol processes which convert the 

* sliver’ into * yarn’ — whether effected by the beautiful 
and complicated mechanism* of the mule, or by the 
simpler contrivance of the throstle-spinning engines — 
are at an end, the filament produced is fit indeed for the 
loom, but is not sufficiently strong for other purposes. 
In this state it is called by the term * yarn ;* ‘ thread,’ 
on the contrary, is a combination of fibres which re- 
quires great tenacity and hardness, and consists of two 
or more yarns closely twisted together. It appears that 
the earlier processes of the thread manufacture were 
introduced into our country from Holland by an en- 
terprising individual resident at Paisley. We read that 
the total annual value of thread produced in Scotland 
so early as the year 1 784 was L.220,000. Paisley long 
retained its first honours, and even now shares them 
with its magnificent rival, Manchester. 

Beautiful as is the operation of the mule and throstle 
engines, the yarn theji/orm poBsesses several characters 
in addition to those of weakness and softness, which unfit 
it for the needle or for the manufacturer of lace,' stock- 
ings, &c. In particular, the filament is not smooth, or 
free from knots, and is covered with down or hairy 
fibres. It is therefore necessary to remove such defects ; 
and a method perfectly successful in this object, and of 
the most ingenious and singular character, is now ex- 
tensively adopted. This is the op^ation called, with 
the usual homeliness of the factory ]^ople, the * gassing’ 
process. Probabl;|r no previous conjectures would afford 
to the reader’s mind anything like a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem, which demands the speedy and 
complete removal of the fine down from the surface of 
the yarn. Nor would tho liveliest imagination succeed 
in picturing the extraordinary, and even beautiful, ap- 
pearance of the room in which the process.is performed. 
Behold a long apartment, thickly tenanted with low but 
noisy machines, busy with the inoessantly-activeengine- 

* tenters,’ whose eyes and hands are ’here, there, and 

everywhere,’ and apparently all at the same time; 
while the eye is pained by thousands of brilliant jets of 
gas bedotted over the upper plane of the ihachinei ; and 
the ear oppressed with whirring, clicking, and swift- 
revolving sounds. To look at the star-tike points of 
flame which rise in thick abundance along the length 
and breadth of the room, one might imagine we were 
in the entrance-hall of some enchanted palace ; but to 
look again at countless rollers, bobbins, and spindles tor 
ever flying round their heated axes, and to hear the 
grand roll of a thousand mechanical adjuatineBts, im- 
pelled by the distant deep-buried steam-engine, URdm 
the illusion, takes us out oP fairy land, and places us in 
our true position in one of the magnificent workshops 
of the age of iron. ■ 

But moto in detail. Ko great . degree of mechan 
knowl^M is neeessuy t6 tender the exp!]^atibn of 
the gassing -engine peifimfiy coroprehensip^^^^^^ 
to pOTorm the following distinct actions fietect 
and arrest 1 ^ itoevenness eg kuottiness iiir the thmad, to 
mihove ^ dbwn^^ its lUFilKie, and to 

wind it up: in a (xmvbhlgnt to^ tottuio op^iions. 
pm ei^ito bon^^ abOfit tour; feet 

m heigh^^ # iritoi partly 
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Its meohaniCBlarrangevneivts aretbo lame oa both sides, 
80 that eaflii engine is a doable one ; if, both the 
front andihe back are supplied with the same apparatus, 
and efibpt together the same processes. Along the 
middle of the upper surface of the engine runs a sort of 
‘ creel’ or shelf, which is fitted with a number of little 
eyelet holes and wire eyes ; these are intended fur the 
reception of the bobbins yarn as they como from 
the throstle-engine, or for t^ 'co^s’ of yarn from the 
mules. It is from olF these bobbins or cops that the 
yarn is wound, as it passcfs on its way through tiie 
various portions of the machine. These bobbins or 
cops are placed perpendicularly, revolving on their axes 
as the yarn is drawli off tliem. In front of the machine 
is a long row of what are called ’driving cylinders * — that 
is, revolving drums, upon the upper surface or edge of 
which the empty reels rest on which the yarn is to be 
wound after the other procefses are completed. These 
empty reels turn round simply because they rest upon 
the revolving surface of the drums, and in so doing wind 
up the yam from the bobbin or cop, and through the 
other arrangements of the apparatus. This is what we 
might call the * first and last’ of the machine : we shall 
now get a clear glimpse of that which comes between. 
After the yarn leaves the surface of the bobbin or cop, 
it passes by a little peg of glass, along the smooth sur- 
face of which it glides witli facility; the intention of 
this peg is to act as a guide to the yam as it is swiftly 
drawn forwards through the apparatus. It then enters 
a little slit in an upright bar of steel, which is called 
the * cleaner,* from the fact, that it is so small as in- 
stantly to detect the presence of a knot or other uneven- 
ness in the yarn, let it pass never so quickly. To this, 
however, we shall immediately return. It then passes 
underneath a small roller or puUey, through the middle 
of a flame of gat, over a secona roller, across a hori- 
zontal glass bar in front of the machine, through a 
little wire eye, which guides it finally into the horizhn- 
tally-rovolving reel driven by the cylinders, of which 
we have spoken above. The gassing process is thus 
completed, and it is seen essentially to consist simply 
in sending the delicate thread through a flame of gas, 
by means of which the easily-combustible down on the 
surface of the yarn is removed in the most complete 
manner. If any fair reader will take a thread of the 
cotton in use for darning stockings, and will pass it 
swiftly through the flame of a wax taper, it will be 
found that the cotton has lost all its downy covering, 
and resembles in some respects ordinary sewing cotton. 

The rapidity with which the yarn is . drawn through 
the flame is the cause that it does not take fire ; and 
the finer the yarn, the more rapid must be the revo- 
lution of the machinery, so as to effect its passage 
through the fire in safety. The least alteration in the 
speed of the machinery would cause every thread to 
take light and burn, so also would any temporary de- 
rangement, unless, specially provided against. Such a 
derangeuient, strange to say, it is one of the chief 
beauties and excellencies of this apparatus to effect, 
while avoiding the otherwise inevitable result. To 
observe this, we must return to the * cleaner ’ contriv- 
ance. This was described as simply a minute slit in 
a small upright steel bar. The lower part of this bar 
is connected with some of the cleverest apparatus of a 
simple kind with which we are acquainted. The bar 
moves backwards and forwar^ by means of a pivot in 
its centre; in the upper arm is the cleaner slit; in the 
lower, a little notch, which hooks on and off to another 
lever oonneotod with some mechanism, and jdaced in 
the horizontal position. This second horizontal lever 
^ects the movement of several parts in the machine: 
it is able to lift up the winding-reel from off the driv- 
it^ o^Under^ an animate hand stop its 

revolutions, and eonseguently the winding off of the 
tortod^ ifere, then, it an instant and imminent source 
of dan^ to the threap irhose frail substance lies in the 
eoihraoe of a snsall hilt tntensely hot volume of flame. 
But toechaifloal wisdom fbresasr the peril ; and the same 


movement which lifts up the reel from the cylinder 
strikes aside the swivel-jointed gas-pipe, and 
the flame, leaving the thread stationary, yet ! 

The mode of action is this : — Suppose a knot in the 
yarn to approach the cleaner slit of the upright lever ; 
as the yarn is dragged rapidly forwards, this knot passes 
through the slit, but in so doing, communicates, as wUl 
be readily conceived, a slight jerk to the lever ; tills 
has the effect of disengaging its lower arm from the pin 
at the extremity of the horizontal lever, and the latter 
then immediately springs up, strikes to one side the 
tittle gas-pipe, and lifting up the winding>reel, stops , 
the whole process as regards this individual thread, 
until the sharp eyes of the tenter catch the signal. She 
hastens forward, removes the inequality in the thread, 
depresses the horizontal lever until it is again hooked 
by the notch of the other, when all things resume their 
accustome^^ifourse, ami the career of the yarn through 
the fiami^<j^finucs as before. Can anything more 
admirably kt^matiev and by means so uncommonly 
simple, be conceived? In order to insure the cquS 
distribution of the yarn over the surface of the winding- 
bobbin or reel, there is an odd contrivance called a 
* heart-wheel.* It is, in truth, a wheel of the exact shape 
of the heart ; that is, such a heart as wo see depicted on 
those elegancies of epistolary intercourse — the flr»wor- 
crowned Valentines. The flat edge of this wheel presses 
against a movable frame, and as it revolves, pushes it 
before it, the returning motion of tho frame being 
effected by the means of a weight and pulley. Into 
the edge of this frame the little wire-guides are in- 
serted; and thus, as the frame moves to and fro, the 
stream of yarn is directed over the surface of the bobbin, 
BO as to insure its perfectly equal distribution. The 
rate B,t which these bobbins revolve is from two to three 
thousand times a minute ! In order to accommodate the 
rate of revolution in the maclfine to the nature of tlie 
yarn to be ‘ gassed,* cog-wheels of various numbers are 
fitted to it, by means of which, in a few minutes, the 
desired alteration may be efiected. Over the jets of 
flame a little chimney of sheet-iron is suspended, which 
has the effect of preventing the disturbing influences of 
cross currents of air, &c. Altogether, these machines 
deserve an attentive study, as well for their efficiency 
as for their elegance, for their ingenuity as for their 
simplicity. 

The next process is, reeling off the yarn into lianks. 
In the mill visited by the writer, this was carried on in 
a low room of great length running by the side of the 
factory, and a very interesting and pretty scene it pre- 
sented when seen from the open doors. The reeling- 
engines, arranged in two parallel rows, formed the long 
lines of the perspective, and by their curious ever- 
whirling reels added a peculiar degree and kind of 
I animation to the whole. Looking at one indivi- 
dually, it is found jto be of a far less complicated or 
formidable character than the generality of the ma- 
chines employed in the cotton processes. On the one 
side of the frame are arranged the bobbins from tlie 
gassing-engine ; and on a higher level, the long hori- 
zontal frame called the reel. This reel is of very simple 
I construction : it consists of six long horizontal pieces 
. of wood, arranged about a central axis by six wooden 
arms. The objects contemplated in its construction 
are, to wind off from the bobbins on the other side 
of the frame the singed yarn into hanks or lengths, 
and to admit of these being readily removed when the 
required length is wound on them. Tliis reel is made 
to revolve on its hor^ontal axis by a pulley and strap, 
which are in connection with the driving gear of the 
mill thus turning it winds off the yarn from the 
bobbin, and this with great rapidity, as may be con- 
jectured from the faot^ that each revolution a yard 
anda-half of yzm is irou^ on to the surface of the 
reel. The dmibatipii of the yam on this surface is 
effected by a (^flitoiVaiihe analogous to the one prevl- 
ooaly desej^bed^in; eooeDtric whed directii^ the thrjtodt 
, to sad fto bsi' oauuDg motion of that kind to a vame 



the yartift pasik When the ireel hiii per^ 
fglBP itrik^ a <mebki 

thi- attendant that 120 yaraa of , yarn . 
hitT6 been Wound uj[ii6ii it. This takes place seven 
times^ inid tW entite length of the"h^ Sip yards, has 
then been Wound upon the reel ; that is, a little less than 
a half mile.' machine is now stopped by shifting 
tiie strap on to the loose pulley, and the tenter pro- 
ceeds to rensove the gathered hanks. In order to do 
this^ a peculiar contrivance is had recourse to in the 
formation of one of the radii, or arms of the reel. It is 
made with a double hinge, so that it and the long piece 
of wood it supports can, upon occasion required, be bent 
in. The effect of this is to set all the hanks loose, which 
before were so tightly wound, as to resist any effort to 
sUp them off; and tying each separately, she takes 
them into her hand between the thumb and finger, and 
riides them up to one. end of the reel, wliich is now 
lifted up out of its bearings, and the hanks ate slipped 
off. 'fhe hinged arm is then bent back to its former 
position, the ends of the yarns attached to it, and the 
whole set in motion again, while the collected hanks are 
conveyed to the Bundle Fress-Booni. 

. There are few circumstances which impress the mind 
of a visitor to this emporium of machinery more than 
the indications of ingenuity which appear in the most 
trifling processes. Tew persons would imagine, for 
example, that the yarn would require the assistance of 
macMnery in order to make it up into bundles or 
paroels; yet so it is, and the * bundle press,’ though a 
simple, is a most powerful and clever invention. In 
the mill visited by the writer were a number of these 
machines arranged in a distinct apartment. Tliey con- 
sist of a sort of metsl box, placed at tlie top of a frame. 
A kind of square piston of metal rises and falls in this 
box by means of a couple of iron rods or arms, con- 
nected to a wheel, whidh a ratchet and catch prevent 
from revolving back after it has been forced forwards. 
The sides of the box are formed of bars of metal, which 
leave interstices between tliem, through which the 
string for tying the y&rn is put ; and the top, in like 
manner, consists of five or six fiat bars, which hook 
over the side bars, and thus resist the pressure of the 
yarn upwards when the piston is made to rise. The 
Dundle-presser now takes a certain weight of yarn, 
generally from five to ten pounds, gives to each hank a 
twist or two, and lays them smoothly in the l)ox, at the 
. bottom of which he has previously laid several pieces of 
twine for tying it up with. Ho then, by means of a 
handle, turns round the wheel, causing the arms to push 
up the piston, and consequently to squeeze the bundle 
of yarn lying on it very tightly against the top and 
sides of the box. After he has exerted the requisite 
amount of pressure, the ratchet-and-catch contrivance 
prevents the wheel from returning, and.,the presscr, at 
his convenience, ties up the buncUe in three or four 
different places, cuts off the ends ox tlie string, strikes 
up the catch, and lifts his bundle out of the press to 
make room for another. The degree of compactness 
and hardness communicated by thi8j>roces8 to the 
otherwise soft mass is very striking. The yarn is now 
sent off to the lace, stocking, or thread manufacturers, 
in the gray condition. 

After undergoing the various processes of cleaning 
and bleaching, which do not essentially differ from 
those described in a former article, and also, when ne- 
cessary, of dyeing, the yarn is fit for making sewing 
cibttCin. If the reader wUl take a small piece cf cotton 
and untwist it, it wjU generi^ly be found 
to tiuree distinct yarns m various degrees of 

^ the ^ number* marked on the little 

paper placed over the top of the reel. 
..MWH I WBte number, the larger the diameter of the 
us, a No. IS, .-■is the.'thiCk- 
combined, wMe.No.''^10Q is 
hair ; jret in- hotii'- cases 
Js' yams. Now the machine 

by Wlfich is one by 


I which this trebtlhg process is effected, with the addi- 
tion of the requisite amount of twist to oembine the 
thM into one thread; The amirtment in Which this 
process is carried on is a very Dusy and a particularly 
noisy one, and is Crammed with whirling mechanisms 
until there is scarcely room to move. The aspect of 
the whole is confusing in the extreme, but on indi- 
yidtial engine will be rei^ly comprehended. There 
is, as usual, the proper fbrpi and height of framework, 
in the centre of the upper plane of which is the shelf 
for holding the bobbins, off which the separate yarns 
are being wound. Along the ffont is a row of twirling 
spindles, which twist and wind up the thread ; and 
between there is a little simple apparatus, the inten- ! 
tion of which will be best understood by the follow- 
ing description . — The yams, after leaving the bob- 
bins, are drawn downwards into a little trough, which 
contains a weak solution ^ starch in water, or some- 
times water only; this is lound tO facilitate the twist- 
ing process, and also to communicate a peculiar gloss 
to the surface of the sewing cotton, or, as we shall 
henceforth call it, ‘thread.’* They pass under a little 
horizontal grooved glass rod, placed under water in the 
trough ; tiiey then rise, pass between a pair of rollers, : 
the lower of which is iron, the upper wood, covered j 
with flannel, to absorb any Superfluous moisture from I 
the thread, then over a smooth horizontal wire placed 
in front of the machine, through a wire eye, and then, j 
by the contrivance known as the bobbJn-and-flyer, it is 
both twisted and wound up. The adjustments which 
efiect these latter operations have been so fully described ; 
in a former paper, that it is merely necessary to state ' ' 
that they are iii almost every respect the same as those ! . 
of the throstle spinning -engine. To each inch of ^ 
thread there is a certain amount of twist, which is not, 
as might have been supposed, a matter of cliance, but i 
is made the subject of rigid calculation ; and by means i 
of different-sized cog-wheels and* pinions this is very | 
readily adjusted. The contrivance of the heart-wheel j 
is iiere again called into reqiiisitioh, to direct the even j 
distribution of tiie thread over the whirling bobbin. I 
We are unable to state the philosophical reason, and it | 
may perhaps be questioned whether such a reason exists, ' 
why tlie direction in which the three yarns are twisted 
into one cord or thread is just the opposite to that in i 
which the yams themselves were twisted when they ! 
were made. One would have supposed this was an un- 
wise step, but the practical resifit is not apparently 
affected by it. Thread fit for the lady’s needle is thus || 
completed, and assumes its characteristic smoothness jj 
and tenacity of fibre. We may be perliaps asked, where j ; 
lies the difference between the various kinds of thread ; | 
used by ladies ? The finer and softer kinds arc made ' 
from yarn produced by the mule-engines, the harder 
from that formed by the throstle. Might we venture ! ; 
again to name the cotton for stocking damxngt^it is ; j 
prepared, we believe, without gassing, thus retaining its , 
wooiliness of aspect, and also receives but a very small 
amount of twist. 

But the thread has yet to be transferred to those neat 
wooden reels which form the most conspicuous orna- I 
ments of the well-filled work-box. To see tins, wo must | 
ascend to an upper storey, the workers in whioh are ex- 
clusively females. There is much exercise of ingenuity 
yet to be seen before we have quite done with sewing 
cotton. „ It is sold principally, as our fair readers best ; 
know, in the form of reels, «nd of little balls,' sixteen or 
so to the ounce. How the latter were formed was long a 
source of the deepest perplexity to ourselves, nor could 
any light be thrown upon the matter by any books 
tr^ting on the, cotton mantt^tures^ In fi ve minutes the 
difitulty was solted. a woman sits, by 

whosealde is a brown paperrbag fhll of these sa^ilittle 
balli.> Before her is a tittle brass horiax^ntd spindle, of 
Bomawhat epnical foiln, revolving at a very rapid rate, 

t In the WiM^ f ' appilss^ the fllamfint j 
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and by her Bide is a little shelf* on which the bobbin 
rests from iirhich the thread is to be wound off. Con- 
nected with this simple mechanism is a little horizontal 
axis, also in rapid revolutiop, the free end of which is 
cut into an endless screw. The winder how takes hold 
of a sort of handle* one end of which has a slit which 
guides the thread, while the other is cut into teeth 
which exactly fall into those of the screw. This handle 
mores up or down, so a| to Mng tliese teeth in or out 
of connection with the rer<4ying endless screw; it is 
also so arranged as to hare a free morement from side 
to side. Taking now the end of the thread between 
her fingers, she applies it to the surface of the rerolving 
brass cone, which instantly begins to wind it upt at 
the same time keeping the guide-bar, or handle, in her 
other liand, she alternately raises or depresses it, bring- 
ing its teeth into connection with the screw ; and it is 
thus carried by the revolutions of the screw to and fro, 
in so doing carrying the thread with it, and thus causing 
it to be wound up into a sort of spirally-formed ball. 
As soon as the woman considers a sufficient amount 
wound up, by a motion of her foot she stops the reroln- 
tions of the cone, swiftly slips off the accumulated ball 
of thread, cuts tlie end off, pushes it inside, and taking 
up a little disk of paper ready gummed, and labelled 
with the number and maker’s name, she applies it over 
the hole at one end of the ball, and tosses it finished 
into her bag. Long practice enables her to form these 
balls with the utmost nicety to weigh just thirty grains 
or half a drachm each. As, however, she sometimes fails* 
t and is paid only for perfect work, sho keeps her judg- 
! ment accurate by weighing an ounce of them — that is, 
sixteen — every now and then. One of these persons 
assured us that she could make twenty poundft^ if we 
recollect rightly* of such balls, of thirty grains each, in 
a * factory* day, which wo^ld fnakc upwards of five 
thousand balls in the day ! It is possible this statement 
may be slightly in excess, and it is therefore left open 
I to correction. 

j The process of winding, on reels is very similar. The 
i reel is placed on a revolving axis of brass, which passes 
j through its centre ; the thread is conducted on to it by 
j a precisely similar contrivance to the one above de- 
scribed, being thus made to assume that beautifully- 
regular evenness of * lay ’ which must often have excited 
{ admiration and surprise. When the reel is full, its 
I revolutions are stopped, the thread cut, and the end is 
i slipped into a little notch made with a pocket-knife in 
I the edge of the reel ; the maker’s name and the number 
I is then pasted on, and it is complete. 

Our visit to the thread-factory was now concluded. 
In passing through the packing -room, piles upon 
: piles of boxes for exportation and home consumption 
met our view ; the former lined with pitch and sawdust 
I and prepared brown paper inside, to resist tlie destruc- 
I tive effects of the sea or of insects. On the wliole, this 
' factory, giving occupation to some hundreds of opera- 
j tives, a large number of them females, affords us a 
! good illustration of the amount of labour and capital 
concerned in the production of even the most trilling 
i article in our domestic economy, when that can be pro- 
I seented by a combination of large mechanical means. 


THE PEASANTS* PRINCE. 

LiaT us transport ourselves for a moment into the im- 
perial palgce at Vienna, ai^ become invisible sjj^ctators 
of a very animated scene that took place within its 
walls about thirty years ago. . It was in the emperor’s 
cabinet. Praiinls of Austria was there, surrounded by 
his ministers,^ E was fixed upon two men, who 

were engaged in an earnest, and almost angry disculilon* 
Prom the purport of their conversallian, it might easily 
W gathered, keenly opposed to each 

Other the of the day, and that each 

eff them contended for pre-eminence in the cbhncil and 
in the political guidance Of Austrian affairs. . One of 
them was alieady in years ; his couruy dress 
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could not impart grace to liis spare and shrivelled form ; | 
and whilst engaged in an obstinate defenOe Of ahlplute , 
monarchical authority, the icy and impassably ^preSsion 
of his features remained unchanged. The only symptpm 
of emotion he betrayed was a frequent and almost inyh- 
luntary application of his fingers to a costly gold siiuff- 
box,, while he was expressing sternly his resolution to 
destroy, everywhere within the limits of Austrian do- 
minion, those seeds of liberty which had been scattered 
by the arms of France upon German soil. Tbe other, 
young, ardent, generous— representing by his energy, | 
his instincts, his affections, and his principles, as well.( | 
as by the frank and manly expression of his conn-, 
tenance; and the mingled cordiality and independence 
of his manners, the newly-awakened aspirations aftet 
liberty of the Austrian youth — earnestly strove to win 
over the Gothic court into the path of constitutional 
freedom. The first was the Prince de Metternich ; the 
other wgi^-gcnuniber of the imperial family, whom we 
shall naniC‘1^; and by, and who at that time filled the 
office of Director-General of the Fortifications. 

Metternich carried his point, and the prince imme- 
diately quitted Vienna. A few days afterwards were 
assembled, upon one of the Tyrolean mountains, a large 
body of huntsmen, who W'ere exercising themselves with 
the crossbow and the carbine. Damasqiiined guns, 
leathern game-pouches, sheep decked out with foliage, 
flowers, and ribbons — such were the prizes prepared for 
the most skilful and intrepid bowmen. Many an aged 
chasseur encouraged the younger ones by reciting their 
own early exploits. The women and maidens of tbe 
district incited their husbands, their brothers, their 
lovers, by earnest smiles and hearty clapping of their 
hands. 

A stranger advances into the arena; his bearing is 
graceful and noble ; he wears the popular costume, and 
carries a crossbow and a gun. With a sure eye and a 
steady hand he takes his aim, and carries off most of 
the prizes. Guns, pouches, sheep, nosegays, ribbons — 
all fall to his lot He distributes the former among the 
poorest of the huntsmen, and divides the gayer part of 
the spoil among the maidens who were present ; after 
which he is borne along as victor by the peasants, and 
required to tell his name. This name is repeated by 
the crowd with such joyous and boisterous acclamations, 
that they re-echo far and wide through the lofty fast- 
nesses of the Tyrol. It ivas the German prince, the 
proscribed rival of Metternich. 

His popularity became so great, that the court grew 
alarmed at it, and banished him to a more distant place 
of exile. The prince took refuge in Upper Styria, where 
for many long years he pursued the same rude and pri- 
mitive course of life as the mountaineers. He ate and 
drank with them, spake their language, sang their soffgs, 
killed the chamois at their bead, listened to their com- 
plaints, and Mieved their misery. He taught them 
to manure their fields, to double their harvests, to im- 
prove their flocks, and to scdl them at the best markets. 
He revealed to them the value of many plants and shrubs, 
which hitiierto they had left unnoticed in their woods and 
meadows. For their sakes he made himself practically 
acquainted with all that concerns a country life, so that 
he became one of the first botanists and agriculturists 
in Europe. His scientific discoveries were spoken of 
in the Academies of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and Jjondon ; 
while his unfailing skill. as a marksman brought down 
the chamois at a distance of two hundred ibet in the 
deepest gorges of the Alps. For above and beyond all 
other attainments, he gloried in being a huntsman ; and 
he slept upon the snow, wrapp^ up in his cloak, ns 
soundly as if he were lying beneath a coverlet of down, 
overhung by the damask draperies of a royal couch. 
His popularity becaran. Still, gutter in Styria tlisn it 
had be^ in the Tyrbli. an^ ut^l^^ was regarded as 
the idolqf life wlio^Q ^bplieth^^ Germany. For- 
tuna^yi^v^)^^ emperor, he had 

noiinced pi^tibs ; for if he had not respected the tbroUn, 
he might e^ily have overwhelmed b^^ him and his 




: ihliilster at the head Of a million of peasanti,whoii^ld 
^ tea^ have placed theroeelve^ under hia oommand, and 
' hia ordera, whatever they might have been. 

An adventure of aaingular kind, which occurred about 
this time, contributed to make thia remarkable man a 
still fonder object of Idolatry to the Styrian raooi It 
waa a bright warm morning in the month of August 
At the open window of a country poathouae, situated 
near the base of the mountains, there sat an old man 
and a young girl, who were talking quietly together. 
The maiden was a comely daughter of the Alpine val- 
leys, with long brown hair tinged with a golden hue; 
her large eyes gentle, and yet animated in their exprea- 
aion i her countenance beaming with health and cheer- 
fulness; her, tall full form aet off by a close black 
spencer* Her companion was the aged master of the 
tetablishment. In other days be had been a bold and 
skilful horseman, but was now confined by old age and 
the gout to the corner of the stove, and was at thia mo- 
ment warming his white hairs in the sunshine, while 
he watched his granddaughter’s busy fingers as they 
stitched a postilion’s jacket, which she seemed in haste 
to finish. They were alone in the house, and there 
was but a single stable-boy left to take care of the 
horses. Every other creature belonging to the house- 
hold — ^husband and wife, brothers, servants — all were at 
work some way off, cutting the ripe corn- and gathering 
it into sheaves. Suddenly a caleche with four horses 
approaclies, and draws up in front of the posthouse. 

* The prince I* cries out the old man, who has quickly 
recognised the illustrious exile. * The prince I and 
there is not a single postilion at home 1 In the name 
of all the saints what shall 1 do ?* 

Meanwhile the traveller, expressing his desire to 
proceed as quickly os possible, caU| for four horses and 
a guide. 

* The horses are there,’ muttered the old man ; * but 
as for the guide, that is another question. That stupid 
lout Michael knows no more how to manage four Iq^rses 
than to command a regiment of hussars 1 ’ 

The young girl, on seeing her grandfather’s perplexity, 
seemed to reflect for a moment, coloured up, and then 
darted out of the room. 

The royal huntsman becomes impatient ; and the 
old man curses his gout and his advanced sge, which 
fasten him to his chair, when he would fain fly in the 
service of so noble and beloved a prince. 

At length a postilion app^rs, whip in hand, booted 
and spurred, and looking quite dapper in a new scarlet 
uniform. The horses are quickly harnessed ; the posti- 
lion leaps into his saddle, and instantly sets ofi' at a full 
gallop. 

Tlie prince is pleased at the rapid pace of the horses 
emf the skill of the young postilion. At the end of the 
stage he desires the youth to come and speak to him^ 
is struck by his gentle manners, his charming counte- 
nance, his sweet voice — observes him blushing — ^and 
recognises in him a woman 1 

‘ Who art thou^ then?’ inquired he with a surprise 
mingled with deep interest. 

* I am the daughter of the master of the posthouse,’ 
replied the young girk quite disconcerted at being thus 
discovered. ‘ Your royal highness could not wait ; so,' 
continued she, her colour heightening as she spoke — 
Vso I dressed mysrif lilte a postboy, and have done my 
best.’ 

* Thou hast done very well indeed, my cbUd,’'fejoined 
the prince in that tone of kindly benevolence which 
endeai^ him so much to the people^* thou hast done 
very tvbU i and I thank thee for thy gracious mode of 
serriUlg me. Thou must accM this,’ added he, while 
holding out a small purse with some gold pieces in it, 
‘iwafr^ 

ThO rnii^ for a moment; then 

opening a small gold coin, and 

kissing remainder in Ihe prince’s 

hand^MpUg; * always be precious to 

mO ; but yomr jmjlat^ not be displeased at 


iuy refusing to take any more. I have served yon with 
the duteous love which every Styrian woman bears to 
you, but not for the sake of a reward.’ 

The prince looked eurprised at this courageous and 
noble-minded young girl, and each moment her fine 
intelligent countenance ^w more attractive in his 
eyes. He detained her some minutes in conversation ; 
and just as she was about to lead away the horses, he 
said to her with an air of gallantry, * Come^ my child, 
it would be a pity for us to part so soon. I will return 
back with you; but some one else shall guide the horses, 
and you shall bear me company in my carriage.’ 

The young girl blushed far deeper than before ; but 
this time it was with an air of ofihnded dignity, and she 
replied in a resolute tone, ‘ Each one in his own place, 
may it please your highness ; thns it is that kings and 
shepherdesses preserve their honour.’ 

On hearing theim words, the passing fancy of the 
traveller changed into a passion fiill of respect and 
[ esteem. 

I ’ Your fair fame is as dear to me as my own,’ said 
he ; * and it depends bn you alone whether they shall 
for ever be united in one. Yon made yourself a 'man to 
serve me, and I will make you my wife to love you. 
Say, shall it not be so ? ’ 

The astonishment of the young girl may readily be 
conceived; but she did not appear disconcerted, and 
after a moment’s consideration, replied yrith perfect 
simpUeity, * If you can obtain the emperor’s consent 
and my father’s, you shall have mine also, sir.’ 

An hour afterwards, the prince and his postilion en- 
tered the wayside inn, and he formally demanded of the 
p()stniaster his daughter’s hand. There was very little 
difficulty in obtaining his consent With the emperor 
it was quite another matter. 

It was affirmed at tl!e coprt of Vienna that the august 
chasseur was mad, and that he ought to be treated as 
such. His highway romance became the theme of 
mockery and ridicule ; but he took care to prove tliat 
he was perfectly in his senses. And lest he should 
prove the strength and the power of his will also, the 
emperor of Austria most reluctantly subscribed to the 
union of his race with that of a Styrian peasant. 

And so the marriage was celebrated, to the great 
scandal of the court, and to the unbounded joy of the 
people of the mountains. From that day forward the 
prince was worsliipped by ilie nation, and scoffed at by 
the imperial family. 

A celebrated painter having taken his likeness in the 
costume of a Styrian huntsman, and had it engraved, 
the sale of these portraits was prohibited under rigorous 
penalties ; and yet every honest mountaineer contrived 
to have a copy of it, which was invariably placed be- 
tween his gun and his crossbow, as being two of his 
choicest household treasures. Even in the public places 
of Vienna, and on the very boards of the theatre, the 
dress and the habits of the ' royal adventurer’ were 
represented for the amusement of the courtiers. 

All this went bn until the revolutionary outburst of 
the last year. Most fearftil was the upheaving of the 
political earthquake in Austria. The old empire tottered 
to its base; Metternich fell and fled; the emperor quitted 
Vienna ; Italy revolted ; the provinces detached them- 
selves from the capital; Germany seemed threatened 
with a total dismemberment. It was then that a federal 
Diet formed itself at Frankfort, with the view of unit- 
ing Germany under one diweting central government. 
This Diet created a vioar-generalof the empire, to whom 
it confided the supreme and oeUtrai power in the name 
of the confederation ; and it cdibse for this sovereign 
Gffi(^ the most popular ^prince of Germany-^he who 
had^en proscribed by Metteraich and the emperor; 
the huutsman of altp'Tj^eaii and St^an mountains ; 
the husband of the ptitmaater’s daughter ; in a worii, 
the ArcMttke John; Tib who, at the age of twenty- 
seven, hid been the conqueror of Kapoleon and the 
deliverer of Tyrol; who, as a Qemian; at the grand 
0<fiogne ffiirital M thia memoralde 
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toast, * No more Prussia! no more Ausitria / but a strong 
and united Germany!* The Archdake John did not 
shrink^ from the arduous office assigned to him. 
He quitted his country dvrelling, and laid aside his 
hunter’s garb, his crossbow, ahd his gun. He raised 
the triooloured standard of Germanic unity, and en- 
tered Frankfort in triumph, with his beloved com- 
panion, the daughter , of the mountains, at his side — 
she who liad known so well how to preserve the true 
dignity of a woman in her humble life, and who con- 
sequently was not dazzled by the almost imperial splen- 
dour of her present position. It lies not within our 
scope tadiscuss the political wisdom of the mission with 
which tne archduke was charged by his countrymen ; 
ours is a humbler task — that of portraying the romance 
of domestic life in one of the proudest and most ancient 
families in Europe. This being accomplished, we have 
done. 

attack each other with fury, raising their corslet in the 
air, and holding their two anterior feet joined and |||^dy 
for combat, as if already longing to 

“ Moot in mortal Bhoek.” * 

We understand that one of the amusements with which 
our countrymen in British India endeavour to wile away 
the long hours of heat and languor, is that of placing 
an unhappy mantis on a table, and fighting it with a, 
straw, for the purpose of witnessing the caricatured 
boxing attitudes into which it throws itself— an amuse- 
ment which probably affords more mirth to the '* man 
of straw * than to the poor mantis whom he is irritat- 
ing. 

With regard to the cannibal propensities and mur- 
derous disposition towards its own species exhibited by 
the mantis, we imagine that such are only seen when 
in a state of captivity; and moreover, that similar 
instances c^leisplaoed revenge for injuries inflicted by 
man, may w ' with in various animals which are, 

when at liberty, perfectly peaceful and kindly. We 
remember on one occasion seeing a trap in which four 
mice had been caught alive in one night, but when 
morning dawned, the three weakest lay dead, and 
I>artly devoured; whilst the wretched survivor, who 
could not have been impelled by hunger, alternately 
endeavoured to effect his escape, and attacked, as if in 
desperation, the lifeless bodies of his companions. 

When watching for its prey, which principally con- 
sists of various kinds of Hies, the mantis assumes its 
sitting posture, and patiently waits, with folded arms, 
as before described, until the unconscious fly comes 
within reach, when, with sudden spring, it seizes the 
lung-wished-for morsel, and conveys it to its mouth, 
using the pineer-Uke claw in the manner of a hand. 
But should an ant approach, the mantis, which, like all 
other quarrelsome natures, is a sad coward, flies aw^ 
in great haste, and with evident signs of consternation. 

The genus mantis is subdivided into four distinct 
species — namely, mantis^ spectrum, pkasma, and phylUum, 

Of these the true mantis appears to be the most blood- 
thirst3% yet at the same time the most venerated for its 
supposed sanctity. The spectrum, as well as the phyllia, 
live on vegetable substances ; the inhabitants of the 
Seychelles islands rear the former as an object of com^ 
merciiil speculation, selling them to collectors of natu- 
ral curiosities. 

The phyllia are sometimes appropriately called ‘ walk- 
ing leaves;’ for not only do the wings resemble leaves in 
colour and form, but also in apparent texture and dis- 
position of the nervurcs ; whilst the legs are winged, or 
tinned, as it were, with parts which may be perfectly 
imitated by tearing away the tissue of a laurel leaf with 
the fingers in such a manner as to leave irregular ' ' 

tions attached to the larger veins. It is said to be ex- 
tremely difficult for the most practised eye to detect 
these phyllia when at rest on the bough of a laurel or 
orange. 

The phasma, again, closely resembles the stalk or 
branch of a tree. We speak from experience, well remem- 
bering the laugh which turned against us when, after 
gazing with doubtful glance at a phyllia, in the first col- 
lection we ever saw, which we could Scarcely believe was 
not concocted of laurel leaves, as a practical joke at 
our expense, we pointed out, what in our ignorance 
we thought was a bit of dead stick, which bad fallen < 
accidentally into the case, but which proved to be a 
much-valued specimen of P. gigQ8,e^ East Indian insect 
eight inches in length. 

The dry.leaf mantis (PAyZ/ittw docafolia) resembles, 

AS its name imports, a withered leaf, and the delusion 
is increased by its habits; for hou^ it will remain mo- 
tionless on the trees, and then >,springiog up suddenly, 
indulge in eyelutions flimUar to those of a leaf at the 
me< ^ of tlie tirihds. This^ is common in j^utli ; 

Am \ where t)be natiVeo believe that it is really prot^ 
duel Apmi and attached^ the treo at firsi and that, 
whei lufhved at maturity, it loosens itself and flies a^ay) 

THE PRAYING INSECTS. 

‘ Imagination itself,’ says Dr Shaw, * can scarcely con- 
ceive shapes more strange than those exhibited by some 
particular species of mantes,’ or praying insects *, and 
this peculiarity of form has procured them a name and 
reputation which is, wc fear, sadly belied by their fero- 
cious and pugnacious habits. The anterior feet, which 
.arc very large, and furnished with a claw, are frequently 
extended in a manner which induced the ancients to 
believe that the insect possessed, the power of divining 
or foreshowing events : hence, according to some, arose 
the generic name of mantis, which signifies diviner \ but 
Griffith, in his supplementary additions to Cuvier’s 
* A nimal Kingdom,* derives it froq| a Greek word, which 
is employed in one of the Idylls of Theocritus to * de- 
signate a thin young girl, with slender elongated arms :’ 
certainly not a flattering comparison for the maiden of 
whom the poet sang ; for the mantes (properly so called) 
aro a most unsightly race, with long lean bodies, fero- 
cious countenances, and shapeless wiry limbs. 

They arc seldom seen beneath a northern sky, but de- 
. light to dwell in the regions of the sun ; the most north- 
ern latitude in which they abound is, we believe, in the 
bright plains of Languedoc and the fair Provence, where 
the M, rdigiosa obtains the names of (/cutw, prega-dieu, 
preche-dicuy or pric-dieu, from the power which they 
possess of raising the long corslet in such a way as to 
form a right angle with the abdomen, and of folding the 
arms, if we may so call them, across the breast, as if in 
the act of prayer. Every land appears to regard them 
with the same feelings : the Turk deems that they are 
under the especial proCectiun of Allah ; the Hottentot, 
though he does not, as has been asserted, worship them, 
yet pays them the highest yencration, draws augurs of 
good from their flight, and holds the person on whom 
they may chance to alight as pre-eminent in sanctity, 
and as the avowed favourite of Heaven ; and the Hindoo 
displays the same reverential consideration of their 
movements and flights. Whether the inhabitants of 
China also deem them sacred we know not, hut certain 
it is that these * Celestials’ so far descend to earthly 
things as to amuse themselves with the spectacle of 
mantis-fights, for which purpose they are kept sepa- 
rately and carefully in small bamboo cages, and re- 
tailed by tlie Chinese boys, jn ho regularly deal in them 
as a marketable commodity. . When put together, these 
Insets, with the most extraordinary gestures, com- 
mence a battle, in which the weaker soon falls a victim 
to his fellow, Whoi after a few preliminary movemj^ta 
of exultaUon, devours the body ii his fallen foe. Rp^Vel, 
who paid great attention to this singukii^ tribe, obsertea 
that manstuTres very much resemble those of 

hussars dghtldg with sahres ; and sdraetimea one pi^ves 
the other thir6ttgh at a single stroke, and severs tli^p 
head from the body.’ He also affirms that he has ire- 
quently seen mahtes» when * newly dlacloBed, 

■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ ' 
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a conceit which certainly resti on a more natural baili 
than the ihnci^l i4ea of the bamade gooses with whi^ ' 
Britona form^ly delighted to amuae their imagihatibna 
The eggs of the ^dntis tribe are deposited on the stalks 
of plants and shrubst the dusters, which might be mis- 
takim for fhoit or ^fbple Vegetablo excrescence, being 
coveM by Uie mother with a glutinous or gelatinous 
matter, whieh dries into a flexible parchment* 


THE TRIUMPHS OP OUR LANGUAGE. 

BY THB aXV. JAMBS OILBOIIBB LYONS, LL.D. c 

[We have received this fine-spirited poem from Philadelphia, 
and bog to rotum our aoknowledrments to the gifted author.] 

Now gather all our Saxon bards, 

Let harps and hearts be strung. 

To celebrate the triumphs of 
pur own good Saxon tongue : 

Por atronger far than hosts that march 
With battle-flags unfurled, 

' It goes, with FacKDOM, tiiouoht, and rnuTH, 

^ To rouse and rule tho world. 

Stout Albion learns its household la}^ < 

On every surf-\vorn shore, 

Ahd Scotland hoars it echoing for 
As Orkney's breakers roAi^ 

From Jura's onigs and Mona's hills 
It floats on every gale. 

And warms with eloquence and song 
The homes of Innisfail. 

On many a wide and sa-armlng deck 
It Boolea the rough wave's crest. 

Seeking its peerless hei'ltage— 

The fresh and fruitful West : 

It climbs New England's rocky steeps, 

As victor mounts a throne ; 

NIflgwra knows and gn^ets the vofoo 
BtlU mightier than its own. 

it spreads where winter piles deep snows 
• On bleak Canadian plains. 

And where, on Easoquibo's banks, 

Eternal summer reigns : 

It glads Acadia's misty coasts, 

Jamaica’s glowing Isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 

Green Texan prairies smile. 

It lives by oleor Itasca's lake, 

Missouri's turbid stream, 

Whore cedars rise on wild Ozark, 

And Kanzas* waters gleam : 

It tracks the loud swift Oregon 
Through sunset valleys roUed, 

And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 

It sounds in Borneo's camphor gravies, 

On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges' flood. 

And towers of proud Bombay : 

- '* It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 

Busk brows, and Swarthy limbs— 

The dark Liberian sootlies her child 
With English cradle hymns. 

Tasmania’s maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech ; 

Australian Ijipys read Orusqe's life 
By A^dney% sheltered beach : 

It dwells where Afrlo's southmost copes 
' Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld'a rugged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Karroo. 

It kindles realms so far apart. 

That, while ihi praise you sing, 

JAsia may be dad with autumn's fruits. 

And thOM with flowers of spring : 

It quickens lands whose met^-lights 
Flame in an aioUc skyj 
. And lands for whloh the doiithem Grow 
: Hangs Ito 

■ It' 


Mark, as it spreadsi how deserts bloom . 

And ei^ flees away. 

As vanishes the mist of night 
Before Bie Star of day I 
But grand as aie the victories 
Whose monuinents we see, 

Those BIO but as the dawn which speaks 
, Of nooniidO yet to be. 

Take beedi then, heirs of Saxon fame, 

Take heed, nor onoe diigraoo 
With deadly pen or spoiling sword 
Our noble tongue and race. 

On forth prepared in every ollme 
To love and help each other, 

And Judge that they who counsel strife 
Would hid you smito— a brother. i 

Qo forth, and jointly speed tho time. 

By good men ptajtd. for long, 

When Christian states, grown just and wise, 
Will Boom revenge and wrong ; 

When earth's oppressed and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine or roam. 

All taught to prize these English words— 
■Faith, vnEisnoM, uuavkn, and hom«. 


at apostles tai^ht, 
iraeks admired; 

and wohdrbiis vcfse, 

HliUP Iflll&d* 

^ and Newton 


WEIGHING HACHINEBT AT THE MINT. 

A very ingenious contrivance for weighing coins dcliglits 
ua most, not having seen it adopted at any other mint. A 
native of Vienna daims the invention ; and though it has 
been in use for some years, it has only just been sufliciently 
a(^U8ted to be effectually used. It consists of some twelve 
small soalin, suspended on a light beam, and parallel to 
each other* The proper weights for the coins are placed 
in the outer scales, while the inner ones face a slide, witli 
three horizontal slits before each scale. As the pieces of 
coin are slid into the scales, the man turns a wheel, which 
raises the whole set of balances up to a certain height, 
when the scales are jerked against the slits: if tho coins 
are of the proper weight, they are pitched through the ' 
centre slit ; if too heavy, they are shot into the lower ; and 
if too light, into the upper. The scales ate now empty, and 
on the descent, are again replenished from the slides: thus 
in a few seconds a dozen coins are weighed and sorted 
without one having been touched. It is a very ingenious 
contrivance, the man's Libour consisting merely in turning 
the wheel to elevate the scales, and occasionally to replenish 
with coin the tubes which feed the scales as they become 
cleared.— from tlie Nortlu 

A BINNEB-SROOTING ARTIST. 

That artists are sometimos grievously hard up in Rome 
there can bo little doubt. I happened one cold morning to 

call upon N , whose absence from his usual scat at tlio 

liepri had been remarkedby many of us. Instead of finding 
him, as I had anticipated, unusually busy with his chisel, ho 
was engaged in shooting his dinner at the open window of 
the garret, which commanded an extensive range of leads, 
tiles, and fitters. His sport, which ho pursued in solemn 
silence, was the common sparrow, and his weapon a ma- 
chine much in use among lawyers' clerks when the princi- 
pal has turned his back, Known by the name of a 'puff and 
dart,' from which any one il^itli a good pair of lungs can 
expel pins With great force. Having knocked over nearly a 
dozen birds, N— 'talked out of the window to collect them, 
and then plucked and spitted them, ei^jeiying liis repast 
with a thankfhl relish unknounn to those who get a good 
dinner every day.— ifewn's CbAcej. 

ACORNS IN SPAIN. 

The acoms arc still called the Arabic hoUot-U>dot 
being the Scriptural term for the tree and tho gland which, 
with water, formed the original diet of the aboriginal 
Iberian, as well as of his pig t when dry, the aeoms were 
ground, say the classiosl authors, into bread ; and when 
freeh, they were served up ag the second course. And in 
our time, iadSi» of hig^h rank at Madrid constantly ate 
them at the Opera an&sewhere*. they were the premts 
sent by Sanoho Pahza% to dtt(diek8,and formed 
tho text on which Don %lt6te 1^^ eloquently 

to the goathendA nu the joys w insdeoinoe of the Golden 
Age and pspstbral happing in which they eonstitdted the 
foundation of tUo kitolieiit^i^er^ Cfatiehi^ in Spedn, 
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j THE ART OF ROMANTIC FICTION. 

The absence of criticism, to which we liave referred, 

I is perhaps more obvious in Fiction than in any 
I other department of our literature.*" Everybody writes 
fiction : ‘ it is as easy as lying. * When the boy 
; and girl have left school, and look around for the first 
I i time upon society, they sit down at once to dash into 
! ; three vulunies of an account of its life and manners, 

; tracing out the springs of action, and anatomising the 
I sentiments and passions. They know, if they know 
' anything at all, that their theme is philosophy in action, 
and their Mr A’s and Lady B’s the algebra of morals. 

! Blit, after all. it is only fiction they aspire to deal with ; 
i and they have no mistrust of the powers that have 

I been exercised, from the age of dolls up to that of 
i sweethearts, in peopling the smaBaarea in which they 
i lived, moved, and had their being, with shadows and 

,1 mockeries! 

! I If the authors do not hesitate, why should the re- 

I I viewers ? If It is so easy to write fiction, surely it is 
: I scill easier to estimate it when written ; and accord- 
i: ingly the journalist, who would look with respectful 
: I suspicion upon a work in philosophy, declares, without 

a moment's hesitation, his opinion of a novel. The opi- 
nions, howevee, with which the public arc thus favoured, 
are rarely cousonaut ; and the reason is, that they usu- 
ally spring from individual tastes or fancies, irrespective 
I of any general principle of criticism ; just as Lamb 
miglit have pronounced Scott to be a confused writer, 
because he himself was bewildered, rather than inte- 
rested, by his narratives. In a recent number of the 
‘ Edinburgh Review,* there is an attempt to generalise 
on the subject, introduced in an essay on the * Iliad * and 
* Odyssey,* to which are appended, oddly enough, some 
I specimens of a romance of the day. The attempt, how- 
j ever, is partial ; and to us it conveys the idea that the 
I writer had not sufficiently elaborated bis theory, to have 
any very distinct notions himself on what he would com- 
1 miinicate to his readers. He divides works of fiction 
*as to their peculiar merits* — ^that is to say, as to 
I their construction, apart from Considerations of sub- 
I jeet and style of composition — into those whose prin- 
1 cipal aim is excellence in plot, in character, or in 
I scenery. But no novelist, piKctic.ally speaking, aims at 
anything else than to tell his story well and effectively, 
I however his peculUr genius ma/lead him to excel in 
one of the three assiyfied conditions of success, and. fail 
in the other two. As to that which relates to scenery, 
the critic includes in it not only the plipfyhouse proper- 
ties of picture, dresses, and otlier physical appliances, 

I but the fancies and reflections that give its moral co- 
louring to the piece. This involves a manifest error; 


* See * Whafc is Criticism:?* in lost number. 


for these tw^o kinds of colouring are not only distinct 
in themself |||^ but in their higher qualities arc almost 
never found in^nion. It would in our opinion, thorc*- 
fore, answer better the purpose of criticism to consider 
the conditions of success as fourfold; namely, plot, 
character, moral colouring, and material colouring. 

We remember liaving been much amused by the 
ingenious theory touching the production of what may 
be called optietd music, by presenting certain colours to 
the eye in artistical sequence, so as to have a similar 
effect to that of the notes of the piano upon the car. 
This silent music was to be played by the fingers, like 
an instrument of sound ; and the beholder Avas expected 
to be softened or stirred by the mystic harmonies of 
colour, in the same way, and to tlie same degree, as if 
he was listening to the piece of a master. Fanciful as 
the notion may seem, it is not without its foundation in 
truth ; and pcrliaps, when we are more highly educated 
in esthetics, and our perceptions have become in con- 
sequence more acute and refined, men may revert to 
the subject as at least a possible means of extending 
their enjoyments. A similar harmony is unconsciously 
extracted from an extended view of natural objects — 
spread out before us, for instance, in a wide and varied 
landscape. The picture docs not come upon us in ono 
impression. Wc separate its parts ; wo bring together 
its affinities ; we arrange its contrasts and sympathies ; 
and the pleasure we receive is in proportion to the 
refinement of our taste, and the unconscious skill wc 
exercise in its gratification. Tlic work of an artist is 
of the same kind, but more determinate in its object. 
He docs not collect, but select the parts of the land- 
scape. He fixes perhaps upon some special fcatui^ 
but even then he is not a mere imitator of the physical 
realities before him. The position of a tree, the incli- 
nation of a branch, the introduction of a figure, the 
form of the clouds, the calm still blue of the heavens — 
all these, and a thousand other similar circumstances 
as trivial in appearance to the uninspired or uneducated 
eye, may give its character to the piece. The artist, 
in fact, does by rule what the idle spectator does by 
instinct. Were this not the case, ho would create — or, 
to speak more correctly, construct— only for his own 
gratification; for he would bo without his world of 
admirers to cheer him on by their applause, and ad- 
vance in knowledge and refinement, and in virtue and 
happiness, by his aid. 

A strict analogy may be traced between the artist in 
forms and colours' and the writer of fiction. Human 
life is the wide and varied landscape from which the 
novelist selects his incidents, characters, and hues ; and 
on tlie taste and akill with which these are combined, so 
as to form ohs p&ttife, depends his success. He is no 
more to follow * nature,’ as the phrase is— by which is 
meant mere physical reality— than the painter. He 
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must select, interweave. He must be possessed 

with a consciousness that the whole of the landscape 
before him— in other words, the whole of human life^ 
is at his dispoaal ; that ho is not a surveyor, or land- 
measurer, or statistician; but that, however circum- 
scribed may be the scene he has chosen, it is his 
business to take care that there is a sympathy, a har- 
mony, a oneness in its parts, which will form a perfect 
encAatncfnenl of interest in the whole. 

In writing biography, or in relating in conversation 
the history of one of our acquaintances, we are not 
permitted to sacrifice the true for the sake of artistic 
effect, any more than a surveyor is permitted to trans- 
form or transpose thq parts of an architectural drawing 
for the sake of the picturesque. We relate the circum- 
stances just as they occurred ; although adorning them, 
according to our own taste, with the elegancies of lan- 
guage, and dinging upon them the incidental colouring 
of sentiment and description. Eiction, however, is 
widely different from biography. There we have not 
j only the colours, but the incidents and their sequence, 

1 at our own disposal, and it is our business to select and 
arrange them according to the rules of art. This seems 
a trite observation ; but we can undertake to say, from 
a somewhat wide experience, that it is very rarely 
applied. Tlie sequence of incidents, or, in other words. 
Plot, is misunderstood even by the critic whom wc have 
alluded to above. He declares the plot of ^Quentin 
Durward,' for instance, to be absurd, when it is in reality 
a perfect masterpiece of the art We of course do not 
talk of the incidents themselves, but of their sequence 
and connection. We do not praise the object in view — 
which is simply that of getting a commonplace adven- 
turer married to a commonplace heiress— but the skill 
exercised in bringing even the most trivial circuni- 
stnnccs, as well as the great events of histoxy, to bear 
upon that object. Thus, in estimating the science which 
has constructed a bridge, we do not take the purpose 
of the work into account; for that belongs to an inquiry 
of a totally different nature. 

An artistically-constructed plot resembles the arch of 
a bridge in this : that all its parts arc necessary. We 
may indulge our taste or fancy as much as we please in 
extrinsic ornament ; but the real works of the construc- 
tion, whether this be literary or scientific, must form an 
indispensable part of the whole. The best test to which 
to put a fictitious narrative, is to deprive it of a leading 
'^Incident ; and if it stands under the deprivation, its con- 
struction is not artistic, and it must be condemned in 
point of plot. An illustration of this fact may be found 
in the works of nature herself. An imperfect animal 
(such as a centipede) may have any number of limbs 
the trunk will carry, and in many tribes the loss of a 
limb is attended with no inconvenience, and, indeed, 
with no permanent derangement even of symmetry, 
since it grows again. But as wc ascend in the scale of 
being, tlio Great Architect is not so lavish. The limbs 
become fewer as th^y become more valuable ; and in 
the most perfect of all developments they are in exact 
proportion to the requirements and necessities of the 
species. The human body resembles a perfect fiction, 
where all the parts axe necessary, congruous, and sym- 
xUetrical. 

It in curious that Soott himself, the greatest matter 
of |4qt in^ur language, was not aware of its value in 
fititi^.* But ^ lifted novelist wanted a philotoidiical 

and inquiring mind, just as the world-renowned author 
was destitute of a sense of the intellectual grandeur of 
literature. Among the novels he commends most highly 
as novels is * Marriage;’ a work which, though abound- 
ing in character, fulfils no other condition of the ficti- 
tious narrative. In ^ Marriage,’ the heroine is bruuglit 
up intiie Highlands of Scotland, having been deserted 
by her fashionable mother. In due time she repairs to 
London to seek this parent, and is met with coldness or 
dislike. She falls in love with a gentleman, whoso 
mother desires tiieir union ; but the fear that her suitor 
is influenced only by sentiments of filial obedience, 
makes her hesitate; till at length, being uccideutally 
convinced of his affection, the marriage takes place, and 
the story ends. This is the plot of * Marriage.’ Every- 
thing else in the book is extraneous. The sketches of 
character throughout, however, are striking, and some- 
times excellent; and the reader, led on from one to 
another, fancies he is iutcrested in the narrative, till i 
on looking back at the end he sees only some uncon- 
nected groups or individuals dotting the distance in Iiis 
memory. 

If Character were the most important condition of 
success, we should have to x>lace various contempora- ; 
neous names above that of Scott. Scx)tt never reached 
the philosophical deptli either of Godwin or IJulwer 
Lytton (two completely opposite writers); and thcic 
are several of the characters of Dickens and Thfu keny 
which would lose little by com})ari8on with those of the 
Waverley Novels. Soott, in fact, may be said to stand 
higher as a painter of manners than of character; hut 
it is the completeness of his fictions as works of art — 
the indestructible web, so to speak, of their story — 
which, notwithstanding some deficiencies in character; 
and at least moral colouring, place him at the head of 
tho artists of this century, and will make the world 
recur to him again and again when successive schoolr., 
after flourishing for a while, sink and disappear. This 
distinction between character and manners fclc i 

before tho time of Scott by Johnson ; although in the 
illustration he gives, the conversational oracle appears I 
to confound elaboration with profundity, preferring the 
surface -carving of Kichardson to the artisticjil corn- 1 
pleteness of Fielding. ‘ There was as great a difference 
between them,’ says he, ‘as between a man who knew 
how a watch was made, and a man who could tell the 
hour by looking on the dial-plate!’ But Johnson felt 
the philosophical fac^ though misled in its application 
by his customary prejudice, and he shows why manners 
will always have the advantage in popularity over cha- 
racter ; characters of manners being ‘ understood by a 
more superficial observer than characters of nature, 
where n man must dive into the recesses of the human 
heart.’ 

We arc not sure, indeed, that character, in the highest 
sense of the term, belongs to prose fictitious narrative 
at all. Manners are the material indication and out- 
ward garb of character, and have their natural place in a 
story of the events of human life; but the depths of tlie 
mind can only be explored and revealed in a metaphy- 
sical essay or a poem. ‘ Macbeth’—* Othello’—* Lear— i 
these are narratives, and in a certain sense monologues, 
of character. In them all things are subordinate to u 
single end. The design is not so much to relate a story 
of human life, as to dive into tho arcana of the human 
mind. The persons of the drama are brought in for the 
purpose of ministering to oue personage ; and the action 
is described, not as interesting in it^, but merely as 
the vehicle qf an xdiea which could not otherwise bo 
revealed to tlie senses. In prose fiction, character— 
always speaking of it in the highfilt sense of the term- - 
is never duly appreciated, otherwise ‘Mandeville,’ for 
instance, would not now lie buried in the dust of a score 
(ff years. The piily reason that need be giveif is, that it 
can neither in itself fulfil the conditions of romance, nor 
consent to the common rules of co-operation. 

After plot and character comes Moral Colouring, in 
wliioh the author sometimes appears as an interpreter 

* it 1)6 a&tiltfesd ilMt the fourth volu^ of the * Heart of 

lif id.IiOthlAH V has anj couneotloii with tho plot : hut it 

appear! to have beeii wntlMui merely to fill up to die lougth of 
the former iMMief,aa4 f0r dw) sa]m of pecn^ 
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of exoteric symbols, and sometimes traverses the stage 
like the chorus of a Greek tragedy, popular expres- 

sion of intelligence and sympathy. This is a more 
important part of the fictitious narrative than it would 
at first sight appear; and the reason is, that its mode 
of operation is not always obvious.^ It would be easy 
to dispute a direct proposition, or guard against a false 
corollary; but the moral colouring is sometimes so 
closely interwoven in the action described, that its 
source is imperceptible. The slightest possible exagge- 
ration, for instance, will not unfrequently make a 
virtuous action ridiculous. Tbb colouring is thus given 
in the inude of representing circumstances, as well as 
in avowed sentiments and comments, and may be dc^ 
scribed as being reficcted through the prism of the 
author’s individuality. This affords a very tempting 
outlet for self-esteem. Yoimg writers, when young per- 
sons, always begin with novels and moral essays — the 
! very things of all others which they cannot by possi- 
j ]}iliiy know anything about; and when they Intake 
themselves to fiction, they can never refrain from fa- 
: vouring the world with choice bits of their idio8}mcrasy. 

1 Tlie time has been, indeed, when this accessory to fic- 
tion was esteemed capable of sufficing for all, and when 
sentimental novels were supposed to require little or 
: no aid from plot, character, or material colouring. In 
Scott this rule is reversed. His sentiment is neither 
profound nor always even correct. He does not reason, 

1 but describe. His field is action, not thought. He 
knew intuitively that the exterior life was the province 
of romance, and that when romance went deeper, it 
6tr.iyed into the bounds of poetry. But the line must 
not he harshly drawn, for there will always be a de- 
i h.'itcablc ground between the two regions of art : and 
' lu re wsifj the weak point of Scott in his literary cha- 
r;i( t'jr, for his poems themselves afe merely romances in 

I rh^ymo. 

1 'riic Material Colouring is to fiction what the scenery, 
i dre.sses. and decorations are to the drama; and the 
! greatest living master in this department of the art — 

1 i'iii superior even to )Scott (though far inferior to Defoe) 
j — is tlie American novelist Cooper. Knowing nothing 

I of the requirements of plot, and very little of manners ; 

1 with hardly the faintest notion of ethography, or the 

1 dci>lctment of mental character, and destitute of the 
! depth of mind required in moral colouring, it is wonder- 
; fdl lu)w much he does, even in narrative, by the mere 
aid of scenery. The desert and the ocean seem in his 
hands endowed with life; their phenomena are the 
material agents of the story ; and the human beings 

1 who wander over their bosom seem hardly nccessaiy as 

1 !i point of human interest. The vessel at sea, or the 
; wagon in the prairie, is the true personage of the piece ; 

! and even if we wore to divest these of every connection 
with social life, they would still rivet our sympathy. 
Though so great, however, in the distinct branch of the 
art now referred to, Cooper is so poor even in character 
of manners, that the Americans themselves, if wc may 
judge from a satirical poem recently published, begin 
to turn his pretensions as to this essential condition of 
romantic fiction into ridicule. 

Material colouring, however, has been elevated in 
point of art by younger writers, although not rendered j 
i moi^ subservient to the purposes of fictitious narra- 
tive. The pantheistic tendency of poetry baa encroached 
upon the region of romance ; and the sights and sounds 
of nature are now endowediwith a mystical meaning, 
which, however adapted for the inper life, must diminish 
tlie efibet of those eorternal incidefiii that are the staple of 
fiction. Dickens is a master in this way ; but the more 
extravagant he is in the accessory, the less successful 
he is in the art. His reputation as a novelist will, in 
our opinion, rest ultimately upon * Oliver Twist * and 
‘Nicholal Nickleby;* tlie overcharge in ti e kindlif 
colouring alluded to, so obvious in his more recent pro- 
ductions (not to mention their comparative inferiorit)i 
in plot and manners), injuring them as works of art. 

We have nbw glanced rapidly at the principal condi- 

tions of romantic fiction ; and if we only remember that 
the main subject of this department of art is a narration 
of events^ we shall be at no loss to conclude that plot is 
the most important of alL It is no excuse for a story 
inartistically constructed, that its incidents are true. If 
they are incapable of standing alone in their sequence, 
why present them in the form of a fiction ? This cannot 
arise firom our respect for the true, but from our con- 
founding the true with the natural. The truth of 
romance, however, is the truth of poetry, the truth of 
nature, and not the truth of individual facts. Neither 
sketches of character and manners, nor moral and mate- 
rial colouring, however good in themselves, will make a 
good romance. A painter of figures might as well de- 
pend upon his flesh-tints, drapery, and back-ground, 
without a knowledge of anatomy. Plot is the bones, 
sinews, musdes of the piece, and the other conditions 
give beauty s(pd finish to the whole. We cannot give 
up too plot ; but the rest must be kept in due 

subordination,*' ttnd toned down when necessary, so as 
to contribute to the general efiPect. 

Let us not be told that fictions succeed when they are 
mere sketches of character— mere sentimental rhapso- 
dies — ^mere descriptions of scenery; for we are not 
pointing out the way to popularity, but to improvement 
in art; and not depreciating the merit of ethologists 
and colourists as such, but denying that they are, in 
the large sense of the word, artists. The fetters we 
W'ould impose upon the novelist are not restrictions 
upon genius any more than the rules of the drama, of 
epic poetry, of pictorial art, or of the other provinces of 
taste. We would only suggest that there can be no 
steady improvement in any of these departments with- 
out theoretical knowledge, and that it is the duty of 
criticism, as the handmaid of art, to profier her assist- 
ance in the misty aspirations, tho convulsive throes, 
and instinctive graspings of genius. The present would | 
seem to be a favourable time. The Germans, in their ! 
search after tho mystical, have stumbled upon tlio na- i 
tural, and borne the first torch of discovery into that j 
magnificent mine, rich in all the more elegant and gem- | 
like treasures of intellect. Systematised by them almost ! 
into a science, aesthetics, or the philosophy of art, is 
now extending throughout the whole world of taste; 
and criticism, though not esthetics — though nothing 
so high and holy — is based upon its laws, and bows 
reverently to its authority. Let criticism, then, iwevent 
the waste of mind that has so long been going on. Let 
romantic fiction, under its tutelage, share in that pro- j 
gress which has now become an almost universal law ; j 
and let a department in literature, only second to epic j 
poetry, assume a position of corresponding dignity. ! 

THE LADY OP LOUDUN. 

BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

About the end of Octob 9 r, some six or seven years ago, 

I was returning homeward from the south of Prance, 
after passing a part of the autumn in the I’yrences. 
My only companion was a puppy of that famous breed 
of Pyrenean watchdogs, in whom the wolf finds a deadly 
antagonist, and the bear a formidable foe. But at that 
time there was nothing very fierce in the appearance of 
such was the name it bore, in memory of the 
mountain torrent beside which it was born— for it was 
only three weeks old, an'd travelled very comfortably 
in one of those round baskets which the Beamaise pea- 
sants use to carry their eggs in to the market of Pau. 

As the basket was rather cinhbrouB, 1 foufid, after the 
experience of the first four-andt^tweiity hours, that it 
would be aft well for my oWn comfort if I placed Gave 
under the dare (^Ihe eonc^tce^ur, and to that fbnetionary 

I accordingly conftigned her, leaving myself nothing to 
look after but myr^n cbmforti; The route I chose from 
Bordeaux was by the steamer down the Gironde as for 

^ ^ 
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as Mortoffne, where 1 took the diligence to Sainter, tod 
from thence by way of Niort to Poiticre. Nothing more 
remarkable occorred before 1 reached the antiquated 
capital of Poitou than a furious cold, which I caught 
eri route from keeping the window open all night on inj 
side, in consequence of the disagreeable proximity of a 
young priest who got into the diligence at Lusignani 
and who certainly could have had nothing in his person 
to charm the fairy Melusine, the tutelar genius of that 
romantic spot, unless her olfactory nerves were French 
overproof. At Poitiers a grand fair was being held, and 
it was with some difficulty 1 could find a bedroom to 
spard at the H6tel de France where we stopped ; but as 
I wanted one more on account of my four-footed com- 
panion than on my own, I succeeded at last in getting 
the necessary accommodation, locked up Gave for the 
day, and devoted the whole of the time I was to remain 
at Poitiers in visiting the countless relies of antiquity 
for which the old city is so remarlcable. In the evening 
I resumed my journey towards Sauniur on the Loire, 
and a little after midnight arrived at Loudun. 

The occasions are few on which I have been more 
impressed with a feeling of solemn awe than during 
the half hour 1 stayed at Loudun ; for so long did it take 
to obtain the relay that was to convey us the next stage, 
and to receive the only passenger, who certainly did not 
appear to be in any extraordinary hurry. In the mean- 
time, such travellers as had started from Poitiers with I 
me had been set down at different places on the road ; j 
and when the tired horses were taken out of the heavy, ; 
lumbering diligence, and 1 was left alone in the wide 
market-place, with the bright moonlight casting the 
towers of the old church of St Pierre into deep shadow, 
and throwing a ghastly light on the tall houses oppo- 
site, it seemed as if no effort of memory were necessary 
to bring vividly before me the scene of cruelty which, 
two hundred years before, had been perpetrated there, 
when Urbain Grandior, accused and convicted of witch- 
craft, but in reality the victim of priestly tyranny, w-as 
burned in the square on which I was now gazing. Could 
we recall, or were we acquainted with the events which 
have happened wherever, in the course of our wander- 
ings, we may chance to have paused, no doubt the 
recollections might be as melancholy as they proved to 
he on this occasion ; for where is the spot of earth un- 1 
profaned by crime more or less recent? But even those 
^'rces with which we are most familiar depend in a 
great degree upon the aspect under which they are 
presented to us for the impression which they produce. 
In the broad light of day oUier influences are at work : 
we argue more, coolly, we take things more os a matter 
of course than at any other time; but when, unex- 
pectedly, and in the dead liour of night, the memory of 
deeds of blood forces itself upon us, it meets with a very 
different reception. It was for this reason, I suppose, 
that the fate of Urbain Grandier had so much hold upon 
Illy imagination at that moment. 

The uncomfortable feeling which I have, described 
was gaining ground very rapidly, when the clattering 
sound of horses* hoofs and the postilion’s rude voice 
6f encouragement luckily dispelled them. Our cattle 
wero put to with the usual noise which accompanies 
the yoking of a team, or anything else, in France; but 
befosib ^^ started for Fontevrault, the steps of the dill- 
genbe ivei96! ^d the door was thrown open by 

the person who was to occupy 

the rest of ttie night. The 

night appears tb be coifidered the most propitious of 
all seasons ^Ibr tFavl^g^ indeed gehe^* 


rally on the continent ; and whether the distances be 
long or short, the public conveyances always set out at 
the most inconvenient hours. Ferhaps locomotion is so 
much less naturid to them than to ourselves, that they 
try to get over it in their sleep. Their own excuse is, 
that it saves time ; and so it does, if yon are flt for any- 
thing next day, after travelling all night in a diligence. 

I did not, however, question the propriety of the ar- 
rangement at Loudun When I found that my compa- 
nion was a female^ and gs far as I could judge by tlie 
glimpse I got of her figure, young tod well formed. 
The conducteur,'with customary politeness, assisted her 
into the diligence, and then handed to her something 
covered over with a handkerchief, which had greatly 
the appearance of a bird-cage ; nor could I have much 
doubt of the fact when I heard the lady utter a chirp- 
ing sound, and desire Coco * Tester bien tranquille.’ 

^ A canary,* thought I ; * it’s a pity that my pet is not 
inside too.* But I consoled myself with the reflection 
that she was most probably fast asleep in lier basket in 
the sheltered cabriolet overhead. 

Tlie terrific rattle of the wheels of the diligence 
through the deserted streets of Loudun totally i)re- 
duded all attempts at conversation, even had either of 
us been so inclmed ; and when the carriage was fairly 
off the pavcy each seemed more disposed to entertain a 
previous current of thought than to excite a new one. 
For my part, I insensibly got back to poor Urbain 
Grandier, and was speculating on the probable fate of 
his cruel persecutors, when, half an hour pcriiaps having 
elapsed, I was disturbed from my reverie by sonic drojus 
of water falling on my hand. I looked about me to 
ascertain the reason, and could just see, by the vraiiing 
light of the moon, that the bird-cage which my fellow- ■ 
traveller held on her knee had slightly tilted on one 
side, though her han*(is still rested on it, and that tlic 
water which was meant for the bird Vrus dropping 
upon me. 

For tlie better explanation of our relative positions, 1 
ought to mention that the lady and myself sat on tlie 
same side, the back seat of the carriage, which left our 
limbs more at liberty, and gave each of us the must 
comfortable corner. 

* Fardou, madume,* said I, addressing my companion ; 

* I am afraid your cage will fall : permit me to replace 
it.’ The lady offered no objection, but neither replied 
nor stirred, not even to raise her hands ; so I fixed the 
cage in an upright position as well as I could. * She is 
sleepy, I suppose,* said I to myself, my vanity putting 
the best construction on her iudifihrencc. * Well, I will 
try to follow her example.’ 

I accordingly crossed my feet on the scat opposite ; 
and settling myself well back, prepared to court the 
drowsy god, who generally shuns me when 1 travel nt 
night. I think I should soon have been successful, for 
in a very short time that sense of indistinctness which 
precedes sleep began to steal over me; but before it had 
quite obtained the mastery, I was again disturbed by 
the dripping of water, which this time fairly trickled 
through my clothes. I felt excessively annoyed, not 
only on account of the liumidity, which made me feel 
very uncomfortable, but because the night itself was 
exceedingly cold ; and it was with somctliing of asperity 
in my tone that I said, in a louder key than 1 had used 
before, * Voilil qul est bien g6unnt, madame ; prenez 
garde a votre oiseau, je vous prie; je suis tout-a-fait 
mouillo.* » 

But neither by word nor sign did the lady show the 
slightest consciousness of my having again addressed 
her. 

* If people triff go to sleep in public carriages,* I mut- 
tered, * they ought at anyrate to be careful not to 
annoy their feUowTtravellersr 

truisth, howevto fell harmless on theiear of the 
sltoper ; and seeing that there was nothing to be got 
ftoih her, I resolved to take the .remed;^ into my own 
hands. Leaning forward, therefore, 1 to withdraw 
‘toe bird-cage from its place on the Itojr’s knees; but 
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she held it so tightly, that I could not release it, though 

1 employed a little gentle force to accomplish my pur- 
pose. 

‘ Very singular,’ thought I, * that she should sleep 
so soundly. Why, the fluttering of the bird would 
have awakened 9ns /’ 

But the lady was still, and so now was the canary ; 
for as I had given the thing up as a bad job, it had re- 
covered its equilibrium on its perchi though the cage, 
like the Tower of Pisa, had lost its perpendicular. 
Luckily, however, for me, all the water had oozed out, 
so 1 once more leaned baede in my corner. 

Though the roads in this part of the country are, 
generally speaking, yery good, inequalities sometimes 
occur; and this 1 imagine must liave been the case 
when we got to about a league and n-half from Fon- 
tevrault, for I suddenly felt a violent jerk, which not 
; only completely woke me up, but threw my companion 

I heavily upon rny shoulder, where she lay with all her 
i weight. 

I I ‘ Well,’ said T, * this is rather too bad ; * can’t she sleep 
il in her own corner? People have no right to go to 

1' sleep who can’t keep their balance.’ Baying which 
! 1 trieil to raise her ; but she was as heavy as lead, and, 

' embarrassed as I was with my cloak, I could not stir 

1 her. 

* Aladamc !’ eliouted I in her ear as loud as I could ; 

‘ savez-vous, madame, que vous m’ecrasez ? Ayez-la 
bon to, madame, tic vous relever.* But I might as well 
iiavG talked to a stone : there she lay like a log, and 
tlie villanous bird-cage still in her lap. Presently a 

; thought struck me: I remained for a few moments 
: perfectly still, and listened attentively — I could not 
liear her breathe I I liastily put my hand on her side ; 
but there was no sign of respiration: T grasped her 
Jiands ; tliey were clinging to the bird-cage, and as cold 
as ice : 1 felt her pulse ; it was gone ! 

1 ‘ Gracious Heaven !’ I exclaimed, * the lady is dead !’ 

1 As quick as thought I raised her then, and kept her 
body upright ; but the head fell heavily forward. In 
vain T eagerly chafed her hands, untied the strings 
' of luT bonnet, and strove by every means in my power 
to restore animation ; every effort was useless. Failing 
ill these endeavours, I threw down one of the carriage- 
windows, and thrusting out my head, cried at the top 
of my voice to the postilion to stop. Tlic man seemed 
at flr.st uncertain whence the direction proceeded : he 
looked right and left, then up to the place where the 
! conducteur sat, and last of all he turned his head 
towards me. 

* (^u’est-ce-qu’il y a, monsieur ?’ he said, bringing up 
; his horses as sharjdy .as he could. 

‘ Conducteur, conducteur ! ’ I called out : ‘ descender 
vite ! 11 y a uiie dame qui meurt ! ’ 

* Sapristi ! ’ shouted the conducteur, tumbling rather 
; than jumping from the cabriolet, where he had been 

Blec]>iiig; ‘ qu’est*ce qiie vous dites, monsieur?’ 

* N'enez voir,* said I ; and he rushed up to the 
' door.> 

* Bring a light, if you have one,’ I cried. * I fear 

1 something dreadful has happened I ’ 

‘ Dam I’ he exclaimed; * ah, ya, e’est done du scrieux I ’ 

Although the moon had shone brightly when we left 
; Loudun, she was in lier last quarter, and the conducteur 
bad not omitted the precaution of lighting the lamp in 
front of the diligence. He hastily ran back and brought 
it, and I was then able to see thejeatures of my fellow- 
traveller. They were os pal8 as marble, and perfectly 
rigid ; tlie eyes were filmy and staring, and the mouth, 
from which there came a slight moisture, was partly 
' open ; her hands, as I had before imagined, w'cre firmly 
clenched in the wires of the bird-cage. Again I felt 
her pulse, her throat, her heart ; but nothing stirMA 
The conducteur did the same. We lookea at each othe^ 
in silence. -‘At length, after screwing up his mimth and 
shrugging his shoulders, he spoke : VMa fpii’ said he,, 

* pas de doute qu’fcllo est morte ! Quel accident I ’ 

* What’s to done?’ I asked, * Let us get on as 

quickly as we c<an. Perhaps if she were bled slic might 
revive. How far is it to Fontevrault?’ 

* A league and a-half,’ was his reply, ns he shut the 
door again, climbed up to his seat, and gave the word 
to the postilion to drive on ventre h terre. 

A^ay we went with the speed of light, my dead com- 
panion and I, like Lenore and her lover, only the situa- 
tions were reversed : 

* ITurrah ! the dead can rido with epeod ; 

Dost fear to rido with mu ? * 

I did not actually fear the corpse, but there was some- 
thing particularly unpleasant in the tete-a-tete, and I 
felt inexpressibly relieved when, in the gray of the 
morning, we dashed into the village of Fontevrault, and 
pulled up nt the Croix Blanche. 

The landlord of the inn, cx(>octing the diligence, was 
.already stirrM^.; but if such liad not been the case, the 
conducteur 1 made noise enough to wake tlie w^icje 

household, wht^ >M)on cariic crowding round us. 

Unfortunately we found Fontevrault so poor a place 
that no medical man resided there, not even ttie smallest 
apothecarj^ The only hope of assistance was at tbo 
Maison de Dotention, once the celebrated abbey wliere lie 
the remains of tlie most famous of the Angevine race of 
English kings, Henry II. and his son Gmiir do Lion, 
with Eleanor of Giiicnne and Isabella of Aiigonidme. 

We knocked loudly at the porter’s lodge ; but w'hether 
it arose from sheer obstinacy, from unwillingness to 
take the trouble, from a suspicion that some trick was 
afoot for effecting the release of the prisoners, or from 
jvliatever cause, the old concienje, who replied to ns 
through a half-opened lattice, turned a deaf ear to our 
request tliat the surgeon of the prison might be sent 
for. 

‘S'il y a quelqu’un de mort Iti-baa,’ said ho; Mo 
medeein ne pent pas le guerir; si,, par hasard, votre 
iudividu est toujours vivant il so guerira lui-mdme.’ 
And with these words ho closed the window, and 
crawled back to bed again. 

Further examination had in the meantime coiivinoccl 
everybody wdio looked on the unfortunate lady tliat the 
brutal old concierge was right, and that the skill of the 
most accomplished surgeon in Europe could do nothing 
in such a case. 

The next qiipstion was, the necessity for drawing up 
a procts verbal; but the village, which could not boast 
of a doctor, did not contain a single legal official, not | i 
even a stray gendarme. It was necessary that the body 1 
should be taken on to Saunnir, the chef-lteu of the dis- ! 
trict; besides, the conducteur was anxious to get on to ! 
deliver his mail-bags. It was necessary also that I | 
should accompany it, being the principal witness in the 1 
unhappy affair. To this I made no objection, as Sau-*^ 
mur w-'as the idace of my destination ; but I did object 
very strongly to continue hn inside passenger. But 
even for this there w'as no help, ns there was no room 
for me in the cabriolet beside the conducteur. Being a 
cross-country diligence, constructed on a pattern which 
few are acquainted with w'ho have not traversed the 
cross-roads in the heart of France, it was provided only 
with a narrow seat; with a hood to it, that with diffi- 
culty admitted of the addition of Gave in her basket. 
Reluctantly, therefore, and with the worst grace ima- 
ginable, I re-entered the vehicle, choosing, however, the 
remotest comer from that whicli was occupied by the 
stiff and ghastly corpse, now fully revealed in the 
dull light of morning. To sleep, or even turn my eyes 
away, I found to be impossible; and for two long hours 
— ^mortal ones they might well be GuUcd— I sat gazing 
on my dreary neighbour, obli^d every now and tlicn 
to steady the body iii its place lest it should roll off the 
seat. 

At the ootroi of.SauDiur, the douanieJ’s, always on^tbe 
look-out for artiqlet to pay duty, thrust their heads into 
the diligence, demanding to know if there was anything 
•to declare. 

‘ Voila de la conttebando,* said I, pointing to. tUe dead 
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body} *8i jamais fl en Alt; mais je crois que toui lea 
droits soient pay6i.’ 

The proems Terbal befote the mayor of Saumur added 
nothing to the detaili of this adventure, and the next 
day Gave 'and I purened onr journey. 


THE UNITED STATES AS 'AN 
EMIGRATION FIELD. 

It would be dangerous to trust to the impartiality of 
the ordinary books addressed to intending emigrants. 
They are almost always recommendations of some par- 
ticular field, to which the author is attached by pecu- 
niary interest, family ties, or even the mere circum- 
stance of temporary residence. Tlie honesty of the 
writers— and some ci$ them are known to ourselves to 
bq men of strict honour—is by no means decisive as 
to the value of their representations ; for the proverbial 
deceit of tlie human heart acts upon itself as well as 
externally.* Thus the biographer identifies himself 
with his hero, and becomes an advocate ; and thus the 
author attaches himself to the country he describes, 
and is metamorphosed into an emigration touter. 

A little book that has just come in our way—one of 
the liberal shilling's worths of this vulgar eror-^proceeds | 
upon a different plan.’*' The compiler does not confine 
himself to one emigration field, and he makes no pre- 
tensions to persontd knowledge of those he describes. 
His object is to sift and compare the testimonies already 
given, and lay the body of digested evidence before 
the public, so as to enable everybody to judge for 
himself. Now the value of a work of the kind must 
of course depend upon the merit of the author as re- 
gards industry and judgment; and as the name of 
Sidney Smith is familiar to most people as that of a 
writer and thinker of more than a score of years' stand- 
ing, it would seem to be some guarantee for his fitness 
for the task. But for our own part, we must honestly 
confess that we were attracted to the book at the outset 
by its great liteixiry superiority over other productions 
of the class. The compiler is, obviously, a practised 
writer, a working author, and is as much at home iu 
reasoning as in describing, in philosophy as in bare 
statistics. The introduction pronounces a eulogy upon ^ 
colonies as a refuge even for the imagination, which 
will show what we mean ‘ Colonies are “ the world 
beyond the grave ” of disappointed hopes. The anti- 
^^des are the terrestrial future, the sublunary heaven 
of the unsuccessful and the dissatisfied. The weaver 
in his Spitalflelds garret, who tries to rusticate his 
fancy by mlgnionette in his window -box, and bees 
in the eaves, bathes his parclied soul in visions of 
prairie flowers, and a woodbine cabin beside Arcadian 
cataracts. The starving peasant, whose very cottage is 
his master’s, who tills what he can never own, who 
poaches by stealth to keep famine from his door, and 
whose overlaboured day cannot save his hard-earned 
sleep from the nightmare of the workhouse, would often 
become desperate, a lunatic, or a broken man, but for 
the hope that he may one day plant bis foot on his own 
American freehold, plough Ids own land, pursue the 
chase without a license through the plains of lUinois 
or tiie forests of Michigan, and see certain ind^ndence 
hefhre himself and Ids children. The industrious trades- 
mihk^ inddtDiipus merchant, or skilful and enlightened 

« The Ashler’s KiiwHsi^: or the Emigrant's Looatlon,helag a 
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professional man, jerked perhaps by tlie mere chance 
of the war of oompetiti^ out of his parallelogram, 
and exhausting his streng^i and very life in the vain 
struggle to get back again into a position already Alkd ; 
compelled by the tyranny of social convention to main- 
tain appearances unsuited to the state of hid purse ; 
plundered by bankrupt competitors or insolvent cus- 
tomers, and stripped of his substance by high prices 
and oppressive taxation, would often become the dan- 
gerous enemy of society or of governm^t, but for the 
consideration that, in South Afirica^ in America, in < 
Australia^ or New Zealand, he may find repose from 
anxiety in independence, rude and rough though it may 
be, emancipation from the thraldom of convention, and 
an immunity from any compulsion to keep up appear- 
ances, and to seem to be what he is not.' 

The motives for emigration are afterwards examined 
in detail, and its general advantages stated ; then the 
subject of colonisation is discussed ; and we at length 
arrive at the emigration fields, after having gone 
through the necessary preliminaries of mode of transit, 
choice of a ship, and the voyage and the sea. In the i 
present volume, which we presume is only a part of 
a whole, the author confines himself to Canada and > 
the United States; and we shall give our readers a ! 
specimen of the kind of information conveyed on the 
latter part of this wide and interesting subject. | 

The eastern, or New England states, which extend 
from the sea to the Alleghany Mountains, arc distin- | 
guished by rigorous winters and torrid heats in summer. 
They are the oldest and most populous districts of the j 
Union ; and although, from the sudden extremes of the j . 
climate, subject to consumption and other pulmonary 1 1 
affections, are favourable to European energy and pbysi- ■ I 
cal development. They are the more open as a field j j 
for our labourers and artisans from the migratory habits ! 
of the Yankees, who wander into other districts where ! 
they think to iHscorao their own masters. At Long > 
Island, Now York, according to Cobbett, there is not 
a speck of green from December to May; and yet I 
in June the crop and fruits are as in England, and the j 
harvest a full month earlier. The people, however, are ; 
more sallow and spare than with us, although for this 
our author blames mainly the dietary arrangements of : j 
the country. ‘ The abundance and universal acces- j 
sibility of everything that can provoke the appetite, ij 
the long sauce and short sauce, the preserves and fruits, i | 
the infinite varieties of bread, all baked in a way to lie ! 
heavy on the stomach, the endless array of wines and j 
liquors, the interminable diversities of meats, taken at | 
least three times every day, acting upon a people whose ; j 
brain runs away with the nervous energy required by , ; 
the stomach to digest such high-seasoned meals, give i 
the assimilating organs no chance of fair play at all. ; 
Dr Caldwell tells us that the amount of sheer trash \ 
swallowed every week by an American, is greater than ; 
would be consumed in a year by an inhabitant of 
Europe.' 

Mr Smith is inclined to give the preference to the 
eastern over the western states as a field of emigration 
for persons without capital. * Gardeners, well-trained 
agricultural labourers, g^d wagoner^ would always I 
find fhll employment in the east at fair wages, paid in 
money. They would have to encounter no privations, 
and run little risk of disease. They would be sur- 
rounded with superior comforts, a great security for 
health, and endure none of the hardships of inexpe- 
rienced persons in a new country. A good house, near 
markets, medical attendance, and the accessories of 
civilisation to which they have been accustomed at 
home, iiiey would be sure to* meet. They would not, 
indeed, rise to tiie position of propriety bf land easily, | 
or so soon emancipate themselves service; hut I 
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service is only an evil wliere il; is coupled with depcml- 
enco and precarious employment. . . Skilful car- 
penters, millwrights, blacksmiths, shipwrights, slioc- 
, makers, hatters, engineers, tailors, would never have 
any difficulty in procuring good engagements in the 
east; and although the cost of food and rent is higher 
there than in the west, they get money wages, and pro- 
cure clothing and many other articles cheaper than in 
the west.’ Tlie wages of mechanics are from L.2 to 
L.2, 10s. per week, and those of labourers from 48. to 
58. per day. l^oinen earn SSi per day at farm work. 
The factories are ‘ models of elegance and comfort*,’ 
and tlie workp^ple, both men and ivomen, have almost 
always sums of money out at interest. But this is 
better still—* A journeyman braasfounder, writing from 
Schenectady, states he earns 6s. per day, and pays 16 b. 

I per week for board and lodging for self and wife, with 
I meat three times a day, steaks and chops for breakfast, 
i with pork sausages and hot buckwheat cakes, with tea 
i and coffee, stewed peaches, apples, pears, wild honey, 

> and molasses ! ’ 

I Tlie western states extend from the Alleghany to 
; the Ilocky Mountains ; and their climate varies, accord- 
i ing to geographical position, from six weeks to five 
months of winter. Ohio is an eminently agricultural 
state ; and the population, comparatively dense, are of 
a (li^eent, quiet, rural character. Towards the south it 
produces wine, silk, and tobacco, and has the roads, 
canals, and railways, farm -buildings, markets, inns, 

[; (ilmrclics, and schools of a highly-civilised country. As 
a matter of course, the land is higher, and the wages 
i lower til an in places less favourably situated; but still 
there is almudanco of employment of various kinds for 
the labouring or operative emigrant. 

Illinois is considered the chief sof the western states 
as regards agriculture ; but having been mure recently 
settled than Ohio, it presents fewer social advantages, 

* But its climate is far superior — in a six weeks' winter, 
a lengthened and beautiful spring, a productive sum- 
: mer, and a delightful autumn. Less rigorous, and uni- 
formly milder in all its seasons than the neighbouring 
! states, in that alone it holds out unrivaUed advan- 
tages ; but when to these are added a greater quantity 
of uniformly fine soil, of unbounded fertility, than any 
other of the same extent in the world, and vast prairies 
of alluvial mould ready at once for plough and seed, we 
i liflvc said enough to prove it to be tlie very best of 
I locations for the emigrant.’ Live-stock is never boused 
j — the (dimate docs not require it ; and game and fish 
I arc abundant and excellent. Timber for building is so 
I plentiful that houses are cheap. ‘ Good board and 
I lodging can be had for persons even of the middle ranks 
I for L.26 per annum ; and the ways and means of life 
I arc so inexpensive and accessible, that, except to the 
i fastidious and finical, the settler may be said to be 
I relieved from all but the merely imaginary cares of life.* 
i Money is here the grand desideratum. It fetches 25 per 
! cent. \ but tills of itself shows that everything else must 
I be low, and that the value of money, therefore, in any- 
I thing more than trifling sums, must be only imaginary. 
To grow rich in nioney in such a place is difficult, if 
not impossible ; but a rude yet luxurious independence 
is easily attained. Illinois is a sanatorium for asth- 
matic and QOQBumptive patients ; but other diseases are 
induced nevertheless. * Tempted by the cheapness of 
all sorts of liquors, the abundance and variety of food, 
and the extensive resources of confectionary, preserves, 
and made dishes, emigrants accustomed to the regimen 
of colder climates continue a diet unsuitod to any, espe- 
cially a warm oHmate. Disease feeds on the poison of 
an overfed system.’ 

An emigrant farmer would require a very trifling 
outlay of money to swure a good and speedy return. 
It Is nalculated that on the purchase of 200 acres, four 
cows, eight young cattle, and ten pigs, fencing, plough- 
ing, See, building, furnishing, and maintaining lus family,^ 
he woidd exp^ only L.d40, i7s. In eighteen months 
his expenditui^ would amount to L.4e4, 48. 6d. ; and in 



that time he would have reaped 6400 bushels; of In- 
dian corn, and 1600 bushels of wheat, besides enjoying 
abundance of vegetables, dairy produce, beef, pork, and 
poultry. The farm labourer is said to he Sbo times 
better off in Illinois than in England. In Springfield, 
according to Mr Sherriff, *mar&t butter is worth 4d., 
beef l}d., pork Id. per lb., and much cheaper by tlie 
carcase ; eggs 3d. per dozen ; wheat Is. 6^d., oats dd., 
corn 5d. per bushel ; good Muscovado sugar 5d., coffee 
lod. per lb. Illinois abounds in all kinds of fruit in 
perfection. Honey, cotton, wine, castor -oil abound. 
Game of all kinds is in perfection.’ 

Opinions difi'er as to Michigan ; but Mr Fergusson, 
who was employed by the Highland Society, asserts 
that the climate is healthy and temperate, and more 
favourable to European constitutions than that of the 
other western 5iUtes. Ho gives the following estimate 
of a locatiditi?{t* 

ICO acres at *3 per acre, .... L.4ri 0 0 


Beed, labour, rail f(tnco for 15 acres at 0 dollars, . . 20^ 10 o 

IlarvcKting at 3 dulbu's, 67 10 0 

Dwclling'house, stiiblcs, &c 100 0 0 


L.4!)ri 0 0 j 

Returns j 
Troducc of loO aorcs, at 30 bushels per aero, 1 dollar { | 

per bushel, 675 0 0 :| 

Profit, . . L.lOO 0 0 !j 

indiana somewhat resembles Illinois in climate and 
soil ; it is mostly prairie, and well watered, and the soil | 
is highly productive. | 

Wisconsin * commands the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, Lake Michigan, and the Canadian lakes; is 
very fertile, and produces wild rice in abundance. It 
abounds in coal and other minerals, and is in course 
of very rapid settlement, being the southern boun- 
dary of Upper Canada.* ‘It is by far the best place 
in the world,’ says a visitor, ‘ for the English farmer 
or rural mechanic with small capita]. There is now t 
plenty of land near this handsome seaport (Racine) 
at .'is. an acre, deeds included; and improved farms, 
with house, out- buildings, and fenced in, at from 3 
dollars to 6 (follars per acre. The land here is the bc^st 
I have ever seen ; black loam from six inches to two feet 
deep, all prairie, with timber in clumps, like a gentle- 
man’s park, ami suited to every crop. Garden vege- 
tables grow in perfection, as well as English fruits and 
flowers. It is the best country in America for game, 
fish, and water ; there is plenty of living water on every 
farm ; wells can be got anywhere, and every kind of 
timber. Wild fruits of all kinds. The crop is thirty to 
forty bushels wheat, thirty to sixty Indian corn, forti ^o 
sixty oats, and barley, and flax, and buckwheat in propW*^ 
tion per acre. The best pasturage for cattle and sheep ; 
hay tliree tons per acre. No country can be more healthy, 
being open, high prairies in a northern latitude. No 
persons are ill from the climate, only ague in the swamps.’ 

‘ The expense of coming hither,’ continues this enthusi- 
astic gentleman, ‘ from New York to Bufialo, is, by canal, 

3 dollars in seven days ; by rail, 10 dollars in two days ; 
and by steamboat thence here, 6 dollars in four days 
and a-half. Upwards of a hundred farmers have come 
here in consequence of my former letter ; not one has 
left. We have all conveniences— shops, goods as cheap 
as in England, places of worship, saw and flour mills, 

I daily newspapers, and the New York mail every day: 
i in short, every conveniemse you could have near New 
York; and your produce wiU sell for nearly as much, 
with doable the crop on the new land.’ 

Iowa Was formerly included in Wisconsin, and as 
political divisions have nothing to do with the laws of 
nature, its capabilities may 1& considered to be the 
same as those of the former state ; but, alas ! * its popu- 
lation are rude, brutal, mid lawlero ; and possessing ho 
settled institutioni or legislature, it is obvious that it 
will be avoided by all persohs of cliariuster and orderly 
habits. Its miners, like those of Galena, are worse 
I than savages. We may dismiss our account of this 
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region, for which nature has done eveiything, and man reference to any practical purpose of eniigratioti, ex- 
nothing, by the assurance that at present it is entirely tremely well adapted for the perusal of the genera] 
unfitted for ^e ; settlement of emi^auts, except such as feeder. 

''Leaye their country for their country's good.** * — ^ — 

** He has taken Iowa abort,’’ is tlie American phrase for a THE SAILOR PRELATE, 

rascal who has made other places ** too liot to hold him.’* ’ It was in the year 1580 that Sir Francis Drake returned 
The following is part of Mr Sidney Smith’s general ,in triumph to his natiye land, after a successful expe- 
summing up of the western states. ’They abound in dition against the Spaniards in the South Seas. He 
beautiful flowers, wild fruits, and birds of every variety^ anchored at Deptford, and Queen Elizabeth honoured 
and of the gayest plumage. The glow-worm and fire* the brave admir^ by dining oii board %i8 ship. After 
fly, and butterflies of every hue are common ; and the the banquet, her majesty conferred th^^bhour of knight- 
mosquitoes in the shelter of the woods are very annoy- hood on her entertainer, and inquired of him whether 
ing/ Snakes are very numerous, of great variety, and he wished to name any captain in his fleet as peculiarly 
some of them exceedingly dangerous ; yet few accidents distinguished for valour. 


happen from their attacks. Day and night are more 
equally divided in America than in Europe; and in the 
former there is an entire absence of twilight, or gray, 
siSU evening, darkness hastening on the moment the sun 
sinks behind the horizon. As a general rule, roads are 
few and bad, and bridges still worse. Public conveyances 
I are conducted in an inconvenient v'ay, from tlic indepen- 

I dence of the conductors upon the custom of the public; 

I I and inns and steamboats are indifferently regulated. In 
! the former, the innkeepers' bear themselves as the oblig- 
; ing parties, and often decline to serve customers when 
i it is inconvenient. The beds and bedrooms are very 

badly managed, and the houses overcrowded. The 
balance of testimony is in favour of the American cha- 
racter for evenness of temper, deference to women, sub- 
stantial good manners, with great plainness of speech 
and address, and great and genuine kindness to the sick 
or the distressed, particularly strangers, widows, and 
r)rphans. Commercial integrity is low, and there is 
much overreaching and sharpness in bargains and mer- 
cantile contracts. The litigious and pettifogging ten- 
dencies of 1;he people are the result of their acuteness, 
logical iritellect, and inferior sentimental endowments. 
Law and lawyers are the curse of the country, and it is 
emphatically said that an American will go to law with 
his own father about a penny. . . . Tlie market of Eng- 
land is now* opened for the provisions and grain of the 
western states, and we cannot entertain « doubt that 
for centuries to come this great republic must advance 
in comfort, security, prosperity, and every good which 
can make civilisation desirable, and tlie institution of 
society an clement of human happiness.’ 

Texas has been denounced by the Land Emigration 
Comnnssioners, and our author has little to say in its 
favour^ * The southern position of Texas, and its capa- 
bility of raising tropical productions, argue a too torrid 
climate for a European constitution. It is compara- 
jj ^^ely unsettled; it is a border debateahle land betwixt 
Mexico and the United States ; and it is peopled by the 
scum and refuse, the daring, adventurous, and lawless, 
of all other countries. When fully peopled, well settled, 
and placed under the vigorous control of permanent 
government and institutions, its natural capabilities will 
render it a desirable place of settlement.’ He merely 
mentions Oregon, Vancouver’s Island, and California. 
Ill the first, the climate and soil are unobjectionable, but 
everything else is bad ; Vancouver’s Island may ofler 
greater advantages td the adventurous; but both of 
them, and California in a more especial manner, may 
bo regarded ‘ as the destinntion only of men of desperate 
fortunes, and as a certain source (tf unhappiness to all 
persons of orderly, industrious, fWudent, and virtuous 
Jia^ts. Their ultimate fate will, in all probability, be 
prbs^ous ; and if the new projects for connecting the 
Pacific With the Atlantic by canals joining ehains of 
'iakei ;aud livers, or by railways nr aqueducto at the 
IstUvn^ii eC Panama, bo spc^ily. realised, they may t>c- 

and settled tlian is 

with 

We have now ^ t^idly through the portion of the 
volume^^^lj^^ Btates, and we do not 

hesitat^0'i»ay t^^ b^nsider the work to be a most 
usefui and even without 

W-:'/ 


‘So iilease your majesty,’ said Drake, ‘many there 
are in every ship who have borne themselves right 
bravel}*, as the subjects of their gracious mistress 
should ; but one there is who merits praise above all, 
for by his steady daring alone three goodly galleons 
were taken. He stood himself at the guns until victory 
was declared, although a finger of his right hand was 
shot off, and he had received various grievous wounds. 
His name is William Lyon, commander of the Albion.* 

‘ Let him be introduced into our presence,' said the 
queen ; ‘ we love to look on a brave man.* 

Sir Francis bowed, gave the necessary directions, and 
after a brief delay Captain Lyon was ushered into the 
royal presence. He was a good-featured, finely-formed 
man, with the blunt, frank bearing of a British sailor ; in 
the present instance slightly dashed by a consciousness 
of his position. Her majesty received him with that 
kindly manner which she knew so well how to comhinc 
with dignity— a species of ‘king-craft* which seldom 
fails to secure for sovereigns the warm love of their 
people. She asked him several questions touching tlic 
late expedition, which he answered in a sensible, re- 
spectful manner ; and the queen dismissed him, saying, 

‘ xou deserve to rise, Captain Lyon ; and we now pledge 
our royal word that you shall have the first vacancy 
that offers.’ She then gave him her hand to kiss, ami j 
the gallant se.'iraan retired. 

About three months afterwards, as the queen on a 
state day was giving audience to her nobles, Captain 
William Lyon presented himself and craved an inter- 
view witli her majesty. Grood Queen Bess, among 
whose faults indifference to the wants and wishes of licr 
subjects could not be classed, willingly granted liis re- 
quest, and smiled as she asked him to make known his 
wishes. 

‘ Please your majesty, I come,’ he said, ‘ to remind 
you of your gracious promise. You said I sliould have 
the first vacancy that offered ; and 1 have just heard 
that the see of Cork, in the south of Ireland, is vacant 
by the demise of the bishop ; therefore I hope your 
majesty will give it me, and so fulfil your royal word.’ 

‘ Gramercy,* said the queen, ‘ this is taking ua at our 
word with a witness I How say you, my lo«i,* she con- 
tinued, turning to the Earl of Essex, who stood beside 
the throne ; ‘ would n brave Bailor, think you, answer 
for a bishop in our troublous kingdom of Ireland ?* 

* If Captain Lyon’s clerkly skill, please your majesty, 
be ^ual to so grave a charge, his worth and valour (of 
which I have heard much) will, 1 doubt not, render him 
worthy of your Grace’s favour.’ 

‘Besides,’ chitned in the captain, as undauntedly as 
though he stood on his o#n quarterdeck, ‘ her majesty 
promwd m the first vacancy; and God forbid she should 
be the first, of her toyal house who was worse than the 
wohl of their lips 1’ 

A less absolute tovereign than Elizabeth might pro- 
bably have been offended at these blunt words, ahd have 
dismissed the uhlimkf speaker with scant ceremony; 
blit thoroughly 8e<ire in power, ehe to reigii in 
her people’s hear^ and besides she had rough old 
Tudor love tor wi^rds of truth and deeds 'Of boldness: 
^therefore a right burnt of luughte^jto^^ 
the throne, eehoed by the Attendant cbuiw« ; 
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the queen’s mcrnnient liad subsided, she graciously dis- 
missed Captain Lyon, with , the assurance that his re-^ 
quest sliould meet with due attention. An inquiry into 
th0 seaman’s qualiilcations was accordingly instituted, 
and the result as to his moral character being perfectly 
satisfiictory, and the fact of his having received a toler- 
able literary education beings established, the qtietui 
WHS graciously pleased to grant his request { and Wil- 
liam Lyon was duly consedirated Bishop of Cork, Cloyne, 
and Ross. 

Elizabetli said to him on the occasion, * I trust, Master 
Lyon, you will take as good care of the church as you 
have done of the state;’ and indeed, contrary to all 
reasonable expectation, he did make a most excellent 
prelate — carefully extending his patronage to the most 
exemplary men, and labouring with unwearied zeal to 
promote the interests of the diocese. He built the pre- 
sent episcopal palace, situated near the cathedral ; and 
over the mantelpiece in the dining-room hangs his por- 
i trait, very finely painted. He is represented in his 

1 naval uniform, and his right hand is minus the fourth 
finger. 

Bishop Lyon enjoyed his elevation for twenty-five 
years, with reputation to himself and benefit to liis dio- 
; cese. ITc never attempted to preach but once — on the 
; occasion of the queen’s death. When that melancholy 

I event occurred, he thought it his duty to pay the last 
: huiioiirs to liis royal mistress, and accordingly ascended 
; the pulpit in Christ-Church, in the city of Cork. After 
giving a good discourse on the uncertainty of life, and 
the great and amiable qualities of the queen, he con- 
cluded in the following characteristic manner : — ‘ Let 
those wlio feel this loss deplore with me on the melan- 
choly occasion ; but if there be any that hear me (as 
perhaps there may be) who have secretly longed for 
tills event, they have now got tfieir wish, and the devil 
do them good with itl* 

The remains of Bishop Lyon have recently been 
discovered by some workmen employed in repairing 
the palace. In a corner of the lawn are the ruins 
of wiiat was once the chapel; and when some stones 
and earth were removed, a tombstone was discovered, 
with an inscription in did English raised characters, 
stating that the tomb was erected for * William Lion, an 
Englis man born, bishop of C^orke, Cion, and Ross, in the 
liappi raigne of Queen Elizabet, defender of the ancent 
apostollke fuithe.’ 

Spartan, left the vessel at CaUfa on the Bay of Acre 
towards tlie end of August 1847, with three seamen, 
who had volunteered for tlio occasion, and Toby, a 
dragoman. The object was to transport the 
(ship’s smallest boat) oh camels’ backs overland to 
Tiberias; to proceed from thence down the Jordan to 
the Dead Sea, and return by way of Jerusalem and 
Jaifu, after an * examination of the course of the Jordan, 
as well as. of the valley through which it flows, and 
specially to measure the depth of the Dead Sea.* The 
commander of the vessel oiTered every aid, and fur- 
nished his lieutenant with letters from and to the 
authorities of the country, so as to facilitate operations 
among the Bedouin tribes, from whom molestation w^as 
to be apprehended. 

Four camels were provided for the boat and baggage, 
besides horses. After two days* travelling, the party 

* arrived at 4)^ top of the last ridge of hills overlooking 
the LakO: dfj'^'iberias and the Yalloy of the Jordan, 
and enjoyed!^ most magnificent view. .Tebel Sheikh, 
smothered in clouds, was distinctly seen ; before us were 
the blue waters of Tiberias, surrounded by fine ranges } 
of hills ; to tlie left the white ruins of Safed, perched on 

a hill ; and near the northern end of the lake a gap in 
the mountains, with a green patch, which pointed out 
the spot where the Jordan discharges its waters into 
Tiberias.* 

In descending the hills to the lake-shore the difficul- 
ties began. ‘ liy degrees,’ says Lieutenant Molyiicux, 

* the road became so steep that we were obliged to liold 
the boat up by ropes, till at length we arrived at a 
point beyond which tlie camels could not proceed, and 
to return was impossible: the stones, when started, 
rolled to the bottom ; the camels began to roar ; then 
followed the usual trembling of the logs — the certain 
precursor of a fall ; and, in sliort, to save the boat, it 
became necessary to cut the lashings, and let her slide 
down on her keel to the foot of the hill. There wc again 
harnessed the unfortunate camels, and proceeded with- 
out further mishap to Tiberias, where, passing under 
the walls of the town, wc pitched our tent within a few 
yards of the water,* 

After crossing the lake once or twice, and taking 
soundings and other observations, the boat was steered 
for the entrance of the river ; and encamping fur the 
night on the bank, the party were visited by numbers 
of Arabs, who, after some persuasion, left them un- 
molested, but kept the travellers in a state of apprehen- 
sion during the night, and again the next morning for 
several miles of the route. The true character of the 
stream soon became apparent, as the officer relates ; — 
’Hitherto, for the short distance we had come, the 
river had been upwards of 100 feet broad and 4 or i 

deep ; but the first turning after leaving the Arabs 
brought us to the remains of a large ruined bridge, the 
arches of which, having all fallen down, obstructed our 
passage. Here our difficulties commenced; and for 
seven hours that we travelled that day, we scarcely 
ever had sufficient water to swim the boat for 100 yards 
together.’ The Arabs hung on the skirts of the party, 
apparently with a view of turning any misadventure to 
account; and when villages were passed, the whole 
population turned out to look at the straugers. Some- 
times the river spread out into shallow channels, in 
which the boat had to be unloaded, and carried over 
the obstructing rocks and bushes. * The Ohor, or great 
Valley of the Jordan,* is described as ’ about 8 or 9 
miles broad; and this space is anything but a fiat- 
nothing but a continuation of bare hills with yellow 
dried-up weeds, which look, when distant, like corn- 
stubbles. These hilla, however, sink into insignificance 
when compared to the ranges of mountains which 
enclose the Ghors and it is therefore only by compari- 
son that this part of the Qhar is entitled to be called a 
■ valley.* . ■ ■ ■ . 

Besides other the river was obstructed 

by numerous weirs, built by the Arabs to divert ^e 
water into tim frequent small channels cut for irrigating 

A BOAT EXPEDITION DOWN THE JORDAN. 

A GOOD deal of attention, scientific and otherwise, has 
of late been directed to the Holy Land and adjoining 
countries; many interesting points of geography and 
topography have been discussed, among otliers, the 
depression of the Dead Sea, the level of which has been 
ascertained to be more than 1300 feet below that of the 
Mediterranean. The Sea of Tiberias also is reckoned 
as 64 feet below the latter level; the dHfercnco between 
the two lakes, which are 60 miles apart, being more 
than 1000 feet. This observation, made by the president 
of tlie Geographical Soqiety in 1842, has elicited addi- 
tional remarks and suggestions ; and Dr Robinson, in 
discussing it, states that in the distance traversed by 
the river * there is room for three cataracts, each equal 
in height to Niagara.’ * 

Some authorities afiirm that the observations to deter- 
mine the levels must have Iweii incorrect ; on the other 
hand, it has been shown by comparison with British 
rivers, that there is nothing extratirdinary in the pre- 
sumed fall. The Dee is a river which may be classed 
with the Jordan : froin the Linn of Dee to the s^ 
72 miles, the full is 16 feet to themiile; and in this 
distance thefe are neither raplA^ nor cataracts. In 
the fall of Ae Tweed we have a nearly patallel illus- 
tration. question, however, has been answered 

for the present in another way, an account of whicl% 
appears in Uie last published part of the Geographic^ ^ 
Society’s * J<3^hal.* Lieut^naiit Molyneux of the ship 
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their fields. It was not easy to pass these weirs ^nth- 
out a * row,* as the natives insisted on the ^ap made for 
I; ; the boat being built up again. In one instance the 
masonry was so thick and high that the boat had to be 
lifted over. In addition to Ws there was uneasiness 
p- respecting the cattle and baggage, which, writes Lieu^ 
tenant Molyneux, * were frequently obliged to diverge 
to a considerable distance firom the river ; but a capital 
fellow that we hired at Tiberias as a guide assisted us 
greatly in overcoming all ofur difficulties.' By and by 
a sheik and four Bedouins stopped the party, and de- 
manded 600 piastres for a free passage across his terri- 
tories ; but alter some altercation, a compromise was 
efibeted for a third of the sum. 

In this way the tavellers proceeded, opposed not 
only by natural obstacles, but by the fierce and rapa- 
cions character of the natives. In some places the river 
was BO rocky and shallow, that it was found desirable 
to transfer the boat again for a time to the camels* 
backs. On this occasion, observes the lieutenant— 
* From a hill over which our road lay 1 had a very fine 
view of the whole valley, with its many Arab encamp- 
ments, all made of the common coarse black camel-hair 
cloth. Very large herds of camels were to be seen in 
every direction stalking about upon the apparently 
barren hills in search of food. The Jordan had split 
into two streams of about equal size shortly after 
leaving El Buk*ah ; and its winding course, which was 
j marked by luxuriant vegetation, looked like a gigantic 
I serpent twisting down the valley. After forming an 
; island of an oval form, and about five or six miles in 
’ circumference, the two branches of the Jordan again 
; unite immediately above an old curiously-formed bridge, 

{ marked in the map as Jisr Mejamia/ On encamping 
I in the evening, an interesting instance of sagacity is 
! recorded by the leader. *1 was much interested,* he 
j writes, * during the night, in observing the extraordi- 
! nary sagacity of the Arab mares, which are indeed 
beautiful creatures. The old sheik lay down to sleep, 
with his mare tied close to him, and twice during the 
evening she gave him notice of the approach of foot- 
steps by walking round and round ; and when that did 
not awaken him, she put her head down and neighed. 
Tl)e first party she notified were some stray caihels, and 
the second some of our own party returning. The 
Benisakhers generally ride with a baiter only, except 
when they apprehend danger; and then, the moment 
they take their bridles from their saddle-bow, the mares 
turntlieir heads round, and open their mouths to re- 
ceive the bit.* 

For the next few days, so frequent were the disputes 
will) tlie Arabs, the bargainings with new escorts, that 
w * ** r ^ iil? g * * ii eatcnant was 'almost driven mad.* Sometimes 
the Bedouins would go off in a body, thinking to frighten 
him into terms *, but the party were well armed, and 
could command a certain degree of respect So tor- 
tuous, too, was the river, that, as we are told, * it would 
be impossible to give any account of the various turn- 
ings*,* and the leader was obliged to ride continually 
between the boat and the baggage, to ascertain the rela- 
tive position of each: a railway-whistle which he had 
with him proved very useful in making signals. The 
expedition, indeed, *was almost like moving an array 
in an enemy*s country— not only looking out for posi- 
tions where we could not be ^en by surprise, hut 
anxiously locking out also for si^^yiug our* commis- 
: , saiiat’ With the thermometer ringing from S3 to 110 
degrees, this was no enviable tasfe:^: 

0» the $oth of the month, it having been found ira- 
posikibhi to satisfy the exorbitant demands of the Arabs, 
Lieutentaut Molyneux determined on proceeding with- 
out the place of rendezvous was 

reached by party, continues: — ‘We^ os 

usual, stuck spear iu the ground, with the en- 
sign for the boat to bring 

up, intenqpPto probed 1^^ The 

last tigg^flf^d from the top of the 

westoiirlwfr'i.^^ ihe was then heariy abreast of us ; and 


notwithstanding the windings of ths Hver, as the water 
was good, and as ihh had Isnr men to pull and one 
to steer (Grant, Lyscombii Winter, with the guide jye 
had brought from Tiberias, and the man we haOn- 
gaged by the road), I expected her arrival in abdiit 
ah hour.^ The boat, however, did not arrive ; and the 
lieutenant becoming anxious, sent out scouts to look 
for her, but they returned unsuccessful. Meantime he 
had taken up a secure position with his party, and 
eventually determined on going in search of the miss- 
ing crew himself; but being ignorant qjP the language, 
Toby offered to go in his ttead. The.^eutenant then 
pursues < After most anxiously awaiting, his return fur 
an hour, he came back full gallop to inform me that be 
had found the boat ; that she had been attacked ; and 
that he had learned this painful intelligence from the 
guide and the other Arab, who were now alone bringing 
her down the river. . . . Forty or fifty men had collected 
on the banks on each side of the river, armed with mus- 
kets; and commenced their attack by throwing stones 
at the boat, and firing into the water close to her ; and 
after they thus terrified the men, they all waded into 
the river, seized upon hbr, and dragged her to the shore. 
Lyscomb, who drew a pistol, was knocked into the water 
by a blow of a stick ; and having got the boat on the 
shore, they robbed the menof alMheir arms and am- 
munition, took their hats, and let them go. They nh:o 
robbed the two Arabs of their arms, and of most of 
their clothes, and threatened to kill them, but let them 
off with a beating. This was all the intelligence we 
could obtain; and, as may be supposed, I was thunder- 
struck by the recital of these melancholy facts. The 
guide and the other Arab had remained by the boat for 
half an hour, hoping that our men would return; hut 
seeing nothing more of*, them, they concluded that they 
had endeavoured tb follow me, and accordingly they 
proceeded down the river with the boat.* 

The party were now in a critical position: sur- 
rounded on ml sides by bands of notorious plunderers, 
and darkness coming on, added to which, anxiety as to 
the fate of the missing men, rendered the lieutenant 
truly miserable. It seemed cruel to abandon them; 
but the only chance of safety and succour lay in reach- 
ing Jericho as speedily as possible. The two natives 
who had brought the boat down were with much dilTi 
culty persuaded to take her on to the castle, and in ca<'o 
of the non-arrival of the party, to make their way from 
thence to Jerusalem, and report their position to the con- 
sul. Tlie lieutenant, with Toby and an old mim as 
guide and driver of the animals, then set forward; and 
notwithstanding the difficulties of the ground, and 
at times losing their way, reached Jericho, a distance 
of more th^n thirty miles, just at sunrise. The letter 
from the governor of Bcirout was forthwith presented 
to the old governor at the castle; and so well did the 
lieutenant urge his case, that in a short time four well- 
mounted Bolffieuu accompanied by the guide with re- 
freshments, andra note for the sailors, were scouring 
the country in search of thorn. Meantime Lieutenant 
Molyneux rode over to Jerusalem, where, in comijany 
with the consul, he visited the pasha, and obtained 
from him letters to two other pashas, directing them 
to send out men to the search, besides ten soldiers to 
assist the officer in his own exploration, and accompany 
him afterwards to the Dead Sea. On returning to 
Jericho, the boat was found to have arrived; and the 
next day the district of ooAitry in which the outrage 
occurred was diligently explored, but without obtaining 
any tidings of the missing unfortunates; a result which, 
despite a hope that the men inight have succeeded in 
reacting the coast, threw the Ueutenant into ' a de- 
sponding and gloomy mood.' 

He determined, however, on accomplishing, if pos- 
sible, the grand object of the expedition; and the agfta 
(leader of the sbldiers) was lequested to be xh readiness 
with his men the fbUowing morning. ' At last,’ pursues 
the lieutexiant, ' we reached the mouth of the river, 
where ! was glad to find the boat floating on the slug- 
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gish waters of the Deiul Sea. We had great difELculty 
in getting anywhere hear the shore, on account of 
the marshy nature of the ground, several horses and 
mUlei haying sunk up to their bodies in the mud; hut 
at togth we pitclicd the tent on a small patch of sound 
but sandy ground.’ 

Two soldiers were left in charge of the tent, while 
tho officer, with Toby and two men, an Arab and Greek, 
embarked. *We shoved off,* he says, ‘just as it was 
falling dark, with only two oars, and with no one who 
had much idea of using them except myself, or any 
notion of boat^ildiii^i Under these circumstances, as 
I made sail and lost sight of the northern shore, I could 
not help feeling that 1 was embarked in a silly, if not 
a perilous undertaking. The breeze gradually freshened, 
till there was quite sea enough for such a little craft : 
we passed several patches of white frothy foam, and as 
the sea made an unusual noise, 1 was many times afraid 
that they were breakers.’ 

Two days and nights were passed on the bosom of 
the dread lake : when the sun wa# up, the party were 
scorched by the heat, as though they were in a well- 
heated oven; and on the second night they were 
chilled with cold winds, and tho boat b^ame so leaky 
as to add greatly to the risk. In some places tho arid 
j cliffs rise perpendicularly to the height of 1200 or 1500 
feet, and only in one little gap was there any sign of 
vegetation : a drearier scene could scarcely he imagined. 
Soundings were taken three times, the deepest being 225 
fathoms, and the least 178 fathoms ; the lead brought 
up rock-salt, and dark-coloured mud. ‘ On the second 
day,* continues the narrative, ‘ at eleven o’clock, wo got 
Eight of the tent ; and at twelve we reached the shore, 
quite done up, and thankful for having escaped, which 
none of us expected to do the night before. Everything 
in the boat was covered with asnasty slimy substance : 
iron was dreadfully corroded, and looked as if covered 
in patches with coal-tar ; and tlie effect of the salt spray 
upon ourselves, by lying upon the skin, and getting 
into the eyesy nose, and mouth, produced constant thirst 
and drowsines.s, and took away all appetite. 

‘ As to the alleged destructive effect of the Dead Sea 
on birds flying over its surface, we killed some which 
were actually standing in tho water; and on Saturday, 
while in the very centre of the sea, I three times saw 
ducks, or some other fowl, fly past us within shot. I saw 
no signs, however, of fish, or of any living thing in the 
water, although there were many shells on the beach. 
I must Itere mention a curious broad strip of foam which 
appeared to lie in a straight line, nearly north and south, 
throughout the whole length of the sea. It did not 
commence, as might be supposed, at the exit of the 
Jordan, but some miles to the westward, and it seemed 
to be constantly bubbling and in motion, like a stream 
that runs rapidly through a lake of still water; while 
nearly over this white track, during both the nights 
that we were on the water, we observed in the sky a 
white streak like a cloud, extending t^Jiso in a straight 
line from north to south, and as far as the eye could 
reach.’ 

Just after starting the next day to return to Jericho, 
the party saw a horseman at a distance gallopping 
towards them, and at times firing a pistol ; and we can 
sympathise with the leader’s * inexpressible delight that 
it proved to be the consul’s janizary, with a letter to 
tell me that the tlirce lost men had reached Tiberias in 
safety; he brought me a]|o a most kind letter from 
Captain Symonds, enclosing a copy of the account that 
they had given him of their adventures. It would be 
a mere waste of words to state my joy at these tidings.’ 
The boat was carried back to the coast, and on the 12th 
of September Lieutenant Molyneux found himself once 
more on board the Spartan. And uiitil more accurate 
information shall be obtained, wo may consider that the 
question ai te the naturo of the Jordan is answered. 

We wish we could dose our narrative beret hut it 
is necessary, however palnfub to add, that since the above 
columns were commenced, inteUlgence has been teceived 


of the death of this gallant officer, which took place, ! 
through the combined effect of climate and over-exertion, | 
soon after his return to the ship. 


MR JEREMIAH JOBSON’S ‘THREE DATS.’ 

IThe revolutions, the fall of potentates, the change of 
dynasties recorded in the columns of the daily press, 
numerous as they have been of late, are trilling and 
insignificant, not alone in point of number, of which 
there can be no dispute, but also, I suspect, in impor- 
tance to the parties more immediately affected, when 
compared with those which sometimes occur in private 
life. A vivid illustration of this truth is supplied by 
the following transcript of a brief but stormy passage 
in the history — ^liitherto restricted to very private cir- 
culation— of Mr Jeremiah Jobsoii, a gentleman who for 
several years enjoyed a rather distinguished position 
in numc]!nt^pc;rting and fancy circles. 

On the eve?>^gof Tuesday the I3th day of Febnfltry 
last, Mr Jeremiah Jobson, a stout, portly, rubicund - 
visaged personage of some fifty years of age, was sitting, 
painfully meditative, in the large handsomely-furnished 
drawing-room of Mr Charles ilVampton, a young but 
wealthy silk-mercer of famous London town. It was 
just between the lights, and candles had not been broiiglit 
in ; but the ruddy fire-blaze sufficed to trace the work- 
ings of a perturbed spirit in his fiamc-culuurcd counte- 
nance, and to bring into bright relief the object towards 
which his troubled glance was principally directed — 
namely, a new, splendidly-carved, and highly-polished 
rosewood pianoforte. Mr Jobson w'as just returned 
from a fortnight’s sojourn with a sporting friend in the 
country, and the first intimation he had of the calamity 
with which he was threatened, was the sight of that 
instrument of harmony. Although a man, as he fre- 
quently boasted, of first-rate energy and unbounded 
resource, ho was for several minutes overwhelmed, be- 
wildered, paralysed. Crusoe could not have been more 
unx>lcasantly startled by the naked foot -print on the 
sand. The housekeeper— Mr Framptoii was out— wos 
instantly summoned, and a few questions amply sufficed 
to convince Mr Jobson that nothing but the most con- 
summate generalship could prevent the sceptre he had 
so long wielded, with immense satisfaction to himself 
at least, from passing from his grasp: a catastrophe 
not to be thought of witliout terror and dismay. 

‘ I always suspected it would come this way,’ mused 
Jobson ; ‘ and directly I saw that abominable case of 
wires, I knew the crisis was at hand. Pianos and 
petticoats, music and matrimony, generally run in 
couxdes ; although’— and he laughed savagely — ‘ there’s 
a precious sight of difference, I am told, between the 
pretty tunes played before, and the airs with varitffroffu ^ 
after the ceremony. To be married to-morrow, and I, 
as I am returned, to have the felicity of giving the 
bride aw'ay! Well, Heaven forgive me all my sinsl 
I suppose I must do it. It’s obviously too late to pre- 
vent the marriage : 1 had better, therefore, endeavour ! 
to make the best of it. As for Charles, 1 have sum- 
mered and wintered him, and know thoroughly well 
how he’s to be managed. Through him ! must govern 
the wife, since wife it seems there must be. That will 
scarcely prove, I should think, a very difficult task to 

a man of my experience and knowledge of the world 

Not only very handsome, but, according to Mrs Hornsby’s 
account, uncommonly mild -spoken and amiable. 
doubt she is just now — they all are before^he noose is 
fairly adjusted— all softness, all charmiii^ess, all dis- 
tracting gammon ; but the question » Whether after- , 
wards’^ 

Mr Jobson's troubled soliloquy was here interrupted 
by the entrance of a servant bringing lights. * Is Mr 
F^ampton, returned ? ’ 

‘ No, sir.’ 

*The instant he comes in, tell him 1. wish to see 
him,’ 

‘Tes, si^.^ 
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The servant withdrew, and Mr Jobson resumed his 
melancholy musings 

* Man is a dissatistied animal, there's no mistake about 
that! Here, now, is Charles Eramptoii, rolling in clover 
without ever having had the trouble of sowing it His | 
father, Old Timothy, must have left him at least, oi^ 
way or another, eleven or twelve thousand pounds, be^ 
sides the trade and clear stock ; and though we have 
gone the pao^ his fortune can^t be much, diminished 
with such a revenue coming in from the business ! He 
is foud of the turf, the ring, sporting of all kinds; and, 
thanks to my experience and advice, he is enabled to 
cut a dashing figure in them all. I have been his 
bosom counselor and friend these five years past; I 
have taken all trouMe off his hands, arranged his 
betting-book, managed his stable, his table, and bis 
cellar for him ; and yet he's not contented I The per- 
versity of human nature is really outrageous I — 

. He was interrupted by the hasty entrance of his very 
I Viifgrateful friend Charles Frampton, a rather good- 
looking young man of about six or seven-and-twenty 
years of age, and, like his mentor, somewliat buckishly 
attired. 

* Ah ! Jobson, my old boy, how are yon ? Welcome 
backr^and he shook hands pretty heartily with his 
philosopher and guide. * Rut come, Hornsby has of 
course told you all about it. Mrs Herbert and her 
sister are down stairs, and I wish to introduce you.' 

* il/r« Herbert r gasped Jobson; widow! an ex- 
perience* 

‘ A widow ! yes ; and what of that? She is still two 
or three years my junior. But come along, and judge 
for yourself.* Mr Ciiarlcs Frampton led the way out 
of the apartment, and Mr Jobson, groaning heavily in 
spirit, followed with reluctant steps. 

The introduction over, the four sat down to tea, and 
Jobson had lj^sure to observe that Mrs Herhert—Maria, 
as Charles Frampton called her— was really an elegant, 
beautiful woman, certainly not more than three or four- 
arid-twcnty years of age. Her sister— -also a youthful 
widow, a Mrs Miley— was, he saw, a merry, keen-look- 
ing, black-eyed person, about two years her senior. 
After tea, Mr Framptou and his fiancee wxnt up stairs 
to look at the new piano, leaving Mr Jobson to enter- 
tain the sister, Caroline. She seemed in exceedingly 
good spirits, and displayed a vivacity and archness in 
her conversation that quite captivated her companion. 
He was graciously pleased to assure lier, that not only 
should he interpose no obstacle to his friend's union 
with her sister, but that in fact he was rather pleased 
than otherwise he had made so judicious a choice. This 
assurance and encomium seemed to tickle the lady's 
fancy amazingly, and her merry eyes twinkled with 
■^iwelh'sh humour ; but when Jobson, in pursuance of the. 
patronisiog scheme he had mentally resolved \ipon 
since he had seen the bride, condescended to say that 
he should be pleas^ to see her there very often of an 
evening, and that be would, moreover, use his influence 
with Charles to have her very frequently invited indeed, 
she burst into a laugh so loud and merry, that the 
room rang aipiin with her exuberant mirth. She, how- 
ever, qualtfi^ her apparent rudeness by exclaiming, as 
soon as she could .sufficiently recover breath—* Will you 
really, though?, Why, what a dear, gopd-natured old 
soul you must be r The carnatioti of Mr Jobson's 
cheeks deepened several shades, and at the same time a 
clilUiQg doubt of ultimate success in the struggle in 
« which he was so suddenly and cuachitously involved 
swept oyer him. Had he not knowh himself to be a 
man of first-mte energy and r^ource, or if the stake at i 
issue been less enormous, ho would— -so rapidly did i 
a sense of the difficulties of his position crowd upon his 1 
braiU'^to^ i^ai^ODed the field at once. Whilst he i 
was still lovers returned; and one or 

two rubbersrioIji^WW proposed by Mr Jobson, carried 
the party to; through < 

the evemnjfsll^;-'' ■ ■ i ■ 

The toi^ies took thisto ka^ early. < Charles,* said t 


Jobson solemnly, as the expectant bridegroom re-entered 
the room, after seeing them safely off in a cab ; * Charles, 
did my ears deceive me, or fir there a family— babbies?' 

* Oh yes, Jobson; did'nt 1 mention it?' returned Mr 
Charles Framirton, whose flashing eyes and flushed 
. cheek proclaimed that he was still in the seventh lieaven. 

Maria has two, I think, perhaps three— if a dozen, it's 
of no consequence— pictures in little of her charming 
self. Beautiful as angels 1 have no doubt they are. 
Maria married very early, as I told you. Of course 
she did. How could it be otherwise?* 

Jobson snatclied up his chamber candlestick, and 
bolted out of the room. But compassion; either for him- 
self or his firiend, induced him to return, with a view 
possibly to a last effort. He opened the door, but a 
glance sufficed to convince him of the utter hopciessnesa 
of the attempt. His once docile nupil had seated him- 
self in an easy-chair, and, with his legs stretched at full 
length, and his arms crossed on his breast, was apostro- 
phising the lady's portrait— an admirable likeness by 
Chalon, brought hoinc the day before. In the melli- 
fluous words of Moore— 

* ITor floating eyes ! oh they resemble 
Blue water-lilies ’ 

Jobson stayed to see no more, but slamming too the 
door, hastened off, and was soon in bed ; for he w'os not 
only mind-harassed, but travel-wearied. ‘ Well,’ thought 
he, as he laid his very une.asy head upon the pillow, 

* this is going the pace — ^this is ! Two widows, botli 
of whom know how many beans make five, if ever 
woman did, and three small angels in petticoats, are 
pretty well to begin with at anyrate ! But never mind. 
That black-eyed divinity laughs gaily just now ; but 
we have yet to see who will laugh last. Charley’s 
tastes are fixed, I knf»w. Habit with liini is second 
nature; and when a honey -week or so has passed, 

*‘ Richard will be himself again,” or I am very much 
mistaken.’ With this consolatory propliecy Mr Jobson 
fell asleep. 

Meantime the ladies had safely arrived at iheir abode 
in Islington-^a rather genteel-looking domicile, upon 
the outer door of which glittered a brass-plate, intimat- 
ing to passers-by that the inmates kept * a seminary 
for young ladies.’ They had not long arrived when a 
visitor was announced — Mrs Barstowc, a young and 
rather interesting-looking person, who, w'itli the, fami- 
liarity of an old acquaintance, hastened to exchange 
greetings with Mrs Miley, 

* My dear Caroline, how well you are looking ; and 
where’s Maria ? * 

* In the next room with the milliner. But w'hat 
brings you here at this time of night?’ 

I * How can you ask me, when you are aware how 
i much 1 am interested in the event of to-morrow, and 
that I know my brother’s evil genius — that horrid Job- 
I son — is returned home ! * 

I * Well, if that be all, make your mind perfectly easy. * 
Your brother is" too much iii love with Maria for that 
knave’s influence to avail in preventing the match. 1 
have told you so half-a-dozen times.* 

* You have ; but if you knew*how constantly Charles 

has deferred to him for these five or six years past; 
that he has had sufficient influence to prevent a re- 
concilement between my brother and Ins own two 
sisters’ 

* Well, but I do know all about it I have heard 
the story over and over agalh, and can repeat it out of 
book. Miss Mary and Miss Jane Frampton— foolish 
girls both of them— ma^ed : ope a young surgeon with 
scarcely any practice ; the otiier; worse still, one of lier 
iather^s shopmen : both very excellent persons, I dare- 
say*—^';; 

* Oh yes ; indeed they are. 

* Which silly as undutiful conduct naturidly greatly 
offended bto Timothy Frampton who had other views 
for them; both. He, dying shortly afterwardf, be- 
queathed the whole oi his property to his son, which 
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son, prompted by the falsehoods and misrepresentations 
of one Jeremiali Jobson — as paltry and mean-spirited a 
knave as ever existed-— haa adopted his father's just, 
bat* I am sure, had he lived, temporary resentments, 
and refused to assist his sisters, although a sum which 
lie would not mis^ would convert the businesses of their 
liiisbands, crippled for want of sufficient capital, into 
profitable ones. Furthermore, Mrs Barstowc, one of the 
aforesaid sisters, having the honour of one Mrs Herbert’s 
acquaintance, is very anxious fbr the marriage of that 
lady with her brother, in order that througli her in* 
Alienee the family breach may be healed, and all things 
end happily, as in a play. That, 1 believe, is about 
the sum and substance of the matter, Mary?’ 

* To be sure it is. And now, will they be married to- 
morrow ?* 

* Most assuredly ; unless Maria shouhl change her 
mind, which, between you and me, I don’t think at all 
likely. As for your brother, nothing but chaining him 
up could keep him from being at Islington church by 
ten to-morrow.* 

* Oh, I am so glad ! And Jobson, what is to be done 
i with him?’ 

‘ Oh, hang the fellow ; he’ll be properly disposed of, 

I never fear. And now, good-night; for T have my bonnet 
i to try on, and a thousand things to do.’ 

The next morning MrFrampton and Mr Jobson, after 
I waiting for upwards of an hour in Islington church — 

: the bridegroom, in his nervous dread of being too late, 

' having arrived long before the appointed time — were 
joined by Mrs Herbert and her sister ; the bride look- 
ing as only a young and beautiful widow in white satin 
' and orange blossoms can look. The magical ceremony 
I was duly performed, and the gay party were reseated 
I in the carriage and on their way homeward in a very 
I brief space of time. Mr Jobson, gloomy and dispirited, 

I gathered himself up into a corner in silent savagery. 

I lie was, however, soon roused from the gloomy reverie 
in which he had begun to indulge. 

‘ So kind and generous of you, Charles,’ said a silvery 
voice, * to insist that not only Caroline and her little 
ones, but Selina, should share ray home.’ 

‘ What I’ cried Jobsoil fiercely, rousing himself and 
glaring round upon Caroline. * More Wbbies ; yopr 
babbies, rnu’am ? ’ 

‘ Yds, to be sure, Mr Dobson, or Jobson, or whatever 
your name may bo. Mine and Maria’s ; just half-a- 
dozen in all!’ and the black-eyed lady laughed^ as 
merrily and maliciously as on the previous evening. 
Jobson sank back into his corner speechless, paralysed ; 
the thing, he felt, was getting unbearable. 

‘ Hut then, Caroline,’ continued the bridal tones, * is 
such an excellent economist, that she will save us, I 
have no doubt, hundreds a year in the kitchen and 
cellar alone of so large an establishment, and that, too, 
without meanness or parsimony ! * Jobson groaned in- 
.wardly, and closed his eyes : it was all he could do. 

’ And Selina is so admirable an accountant, that she 
will be quite able, with my assistance, to take much of 
the drudgery of the books and accounts off your hands ; 
so that Charles’— here tjie sugar tones, Jobson reports, 
grew double refined — * you will be able, I daresay, to 
dispense with the services of the two additional assist- 
ants you thought of engaging, by being enabled to de- 
vote all your own time to the sale department.’ ^ 

Jobson opened his eyes to their fullest width in order 
to see how his quondam pupil would relish his elevation 
to a permanent situation behind hb own counter, and, 
to his utter bewilderment, saw him delightedly kissing 
hands upon the appointment I 

‘ So that really it may be said I bring you a fortune, 
Charles, in my sisters, if in nothing else. ... Nonsense, 
you foolish man ! Where did you learn to flatter so ? 
Fiol But there is rwdly one thing,* continued tlie 
bride, not at all exhausted, ‘ I must insist upon ; and 
that is, that thei^ be ho more tobacco-smoking in any 
of the apartments. I declare the dresses we; wore 
yesterday evening have contracted so intolerable an 


odour, that we shall not, 1 think, be able to wear them 
again.’ 

Jobson listened intently, but withoilt turning his 
head, for the answer to this audacious proposition. It 
was not long comirfg. There was a light, musical 
laugh, followed by ‘ Of course, how could you refuse a 
request so reasonable?* Jobson began to have a notion 
that this charming dialogue, or rather monologue, was 
chiefly intended for his own especial edification and 
amusement, and dire was the passion that raged within 
him. ‘ Well,’ thought he, * the Road to Ruin,” played 
upon the stage, takes longer than tliis. We have got 
to tlic end of it in much less than a quarter of the* time 
the players take. Let me see: since we left the church 
we have permanently adopted another widow and a 
spinster, and acknowledged three extra juvenile bless- 
ings in petticoats ; wc have surrendered the comptroller- 
ship of the kiU^ltcn and the keys of the cellar ; cash and 
cheque- boellibi^c of course gone with the accounj;^*,, 
smoking is pf^^bited ; and we have been elected shop- 
man to our 6wn establishment. If that is not being 
polished off out of hand, I should like to know what is, 
that’s all!’ The stopping of the coach interrupted his 
troubled meanings ; and [dcading headache as an excuse 
for not joining the bridal breakfast-table, ho sought 
refuge and counsel in the privacy and silence of his 
bedroom. Having resolved on the course to be pur- 
sued, he left the house, having first ascertained that the 
bride and bridegroom, who were gone a few miles into 
the country, would return on the morrow about the 
middle of the day. 

Mr Jobson returned home about ten o’clock, accom- 
panied, as was his frequent wont, by a number of jolly 
fellows. They all fortliwith proceeded to a large room 
on the second floor, hitherto set apart for convivial pur- 
poses. Jobson turned on the gas, and one of his rollicking 
companions, with the help of a lucifer match, kindled it, 
when, to the utter astonishment of the gay party, they 
found themselves surrounded by half-a-dozen narrow 
iron bedsteads, tenanted by as many white-robed inno- 
cents, who, disturbed by the intrusion, sprang up on 
end one after another, and set up th^ frightfullcst yell- 
ing and screaming that ever issued from juvenile throats. 
]>ire was the hubbub throughout the house. Servant- 
maids, porters, shopmen, shopwomen, came running up 
by dozens; and finally, by Mrs Miley’s directions, the 
entire party were very roughly and unceremoniously 
bundled into the street, Mr Jobson amongst them. 
An hour or two afterwards that gentleman quietly 
returned, fully resolved upon inflicting signal vengeance 
on the morrow. 

* Fray, Mrs Miley,’ said Jobson, stalking majestically 
into the breakfast-room on the following morning^ at 
what hour is my friend, Mr Charles Frampton, exjic^d 
home?’ 

I * Mr and Mrs Frampton will be here about two 
I o’clofck. In the meantime, perhaps you will read this 
I note, which 1 should have given you last night had I 
seen you previous to the disgraceful riot which you and 
your drunken companions created.’ 

Mr Jobson looked indignant doggers at the audacious 
lady; and then adjusting his spectacles, perused the 
note. It was from his friend Charles, and intimated 
that, under existing circumstances, it would be better 
that Mr Jobson should change his quarters. It further 
hinted, that in the event of immediate and cheerful 
compliance, all exis^g pecuniary arrears would be for- 
given. 

The rage of Jobsfin was unbounded. He took off his 
spectacles, replaced them Ih their case, crammed the 
note into his breeches |joCket, buttoued it up, and 
stalked towards the door iu awfully-indignant silence. 
There he paused ; and pr^ntly finaihg words in which 
to void his pent-up fury; returned with mending 
gesture towards Mr^ Miley and her maiden sister. 
Selina, who continuedi t^yertbeless, to sip their coffee 
with the most provoking indifibrence. 

• I expected this, tnadain, ladies, women ! I expected 
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this, I say, though not quite so soon. But a word 'In 
your oar, laughing Mrs MUey — the person who will have 
to leare this* house is not Jeremiah Jobsonf The 
habits of years, ma’am— the habits of years, I say 

He could proceed no farther. The outbursting merri- 
ment of tho apostrophised lady drowned his bellicose 
threatenings | and putting on his hat, and then so fiercely 
striking it on the crown that it came down over his 
eyes, and required to bo pushed up ageing he stalked 
furiously out of the room, a peal of merry laughter 
pursuing him to the bottom of &e stairs. 

A few hours afterwards Mr and Mrs Frampton re- 
turned from their brief bridal excursion ; and of course 
tlie drunken uproar of the preceding evening, and the 
coarse insolence of Mr Jobson, were duly related and di- 
lated upon. Mr Frampton, who had for sometime been 
tired oif a domination which long habit and indolence of 
temper alone caused him to endure, readily consented to 
wife’s proposal, that the said Jobson should forthwith 
be compelled to leave the house. He had previously 
solemnly; promised her to give up associates who, if 
they had not materially damaged his fortune, had con- 
sidorably tarnished his reputation in the eyes of sober- 
judging citizens, and here was an opportunity of putting 
his sincerity to the test, which she determined not to 
let slip. Mr Frampton agreed to leave the matter in 
her Imnds, not alone because she wished it to be so, 
though tliat would doubtless have moro than sulBced, 
l)ut because be was not only somewliat doubtful of his 
own resolution, but desirous of avoiding an angry en- 
counter with a person with whom he liad so long lived 
in terr)i8 of intimate fellowship. 

* Mr Jobson is coming up, madam,’ said Jones, an | 
old gray-Iieadod clerk, who had been in the firm sinco j 
ho was a boy. ‘You will, I know, excuse my freedom, 
but I do hope the establishment will cfi'ectually get rid j 
of the feUow at last. If you only knew the misoliief 
he has made, the tyranny he has exercised I There 
arc Mr Charles’s two sisters, wliom I have known from 
infancy 

‘ Mrs Barstowo and her sister. They and their hus- 
bands will dine with us to-day.’ 

‘Thank God! thank God I’ exclaimed the old man 


fervently ; and then in quite another tone ho added, ‘ Ob, 
licre’s Mr Jobson !V 

‘Yes, here is Mr Jobson; and pray, old fellow, what 
liave you to say to him, eh?’ Mr Jobson had evi- 
dently been drinking to some excess. 

‘ You had better address this lady, not me,’ returned 
Jones quietly. 

‘ Wed, madam, and what have you to say to your 
Imsband’s old friend ? ’ 

*1 understand, Mr Jobson,’ said that lady quite un- 
moved, * that you refuse to leave this house? * 

‘You understand quite correctly, madam ! ’ 

‘ Then how do you propose to pay the debt you have 
already incurred for your board and lodging, which, at 
two guineas per week, th# sum you signed a written 
agreement to pay when yon came here, already amounts 
to—how much, Selina?* 

* Five hundred and twelve pounds two shillings.’ 

* Pay ? I don’t mean to pay it at all ! ’ 

‘ And to meet this demand, to say nothing of money 
borrowed, there ate— read the list, Mr Jones,’ continued 
Mrs Frampton. 

* One bay filly, one gray gelding, five bridles, and 

three saddles, in the stables. In thebedrooni, two gold- 
mounted canes, one silver-mount^ riding- whip, Uiree 
greatcoats, four ’ 

* Fire and fegot! why, what do you mean?’ roared 
Jpl^n in distracting perplexity. ^ You don't mean to 
plunder me of my valuables?’ 

‘ PIuhot 5^1 Gan you pay this debt ?’ 

‘No, I wonV 

* Then I have niiy husband’s authority to say, ibis 

property;gf yours will be sold by auction as speedily as 
p688il^^\^charge and that whether he 

will jgijlrpti or not m the balance, which will be a' 



large one, depends entirely upon your future l)cha- 
viour.’ 

* Why, you abominable woman, I haven’t a cTiange of 
linen, nor five pounds in my purse.* 

* So much the better: the lesson will be the more ex- 
emplary. Now, sir, please to leave the house.’ Jobson 
glared at her like a maniac, but seemed determined not 
to budge. 

‘ Mr Jones, have the kindness to call in the porters 
Mr Frampton directed to remain in the passage. Now 
Thomas, Henry, or whatever your names are, show 
this gentleman out of the house.’ 

Infuriate but vain were the struggles of the doomed 
potentate. The hour of defeat had struck, his sceptre 
was broken, and he cast rudely and ignotniniously forth, 
to reascend his throne no more for ever I 

‘ My dear Mary — Jane too!’ said Mrs Frampton, ad- 
vancing to meet Mrs Barstowe, Mrs James, and their 
husbands. * Didn’t I tell you I would soon exorcise the 
evil spirit that so long exerted such baneful iullucncc 
over your brother ?’ 

‘ I couldn’t have believed it,' said gentle Mrs Bar- 
stowe. ‘ You must be a witch, Maria.’ i 

‘ To bo sure she is,’ said Mr James, with a significant j 
glance at Mrs Frampton’s really beautiful face and 
figure; ‘ and of the only potent species — that which i 
operates by natural magic. ’ i 

‘ There— ^there— there; that will do*, replied tlic lady, | 
smiling and blushing. ‘ 1 have, at all events, sufilclcnt 
sense to know that if beauty may temporarily enslave I 
a lover or a bridegroom, it is only kindness, gentleness, 
and respectful forbearance that can permanently attach 
a husband. They are our only lasting spells of power. 

I owe your brother much, my dear Mrs Barstowe ; ami 
I think, in restoring him his sisters, and ridding him of 
a knave, I have given tx splendid earnest of my desire to 
repay him. But come; Charles is expecting us in the 
dining-room; and mind, all of you, not a word about 
“victory” or “triumph;” they are words which j 
grate unpleasantly upon cars masculiner* Cotuc. ’ I ; 

Thus ended Mr Jeremiah Jobson’s ‘Three Days.’ I; 
He has wisely wasted no time in foolisli efforts to re- I • 
gain his vanished sceptre; and the last time 1 heard of '! 
him he was preparing to ship himself and very ragged 
fortunes to the brilliant Californian Land of ‘ Tromise,’ ; 
if naught else. : I 


ROYAL AND NOBLE ECONOMISTS, :| 

Royal and noble personages have not always considcTcd | 
it below their dignity to superintend personally thtdr ; j 
households; thus, by regulating their expenses, to proven t i i 
an undue waste and improvident expenditure. Terhaps 
our readers will be glad to have some illustrations of ; 
this point laid before them, which were collected during j 
our literary peregrinations through some of tlie conti- i 
nental libraries. 

Henry VII. kept memorandums, written in his own 
hand, of all bis expenses ; and the rapacious monarch 
maintained an economy in his palates bordering on 
meanness. To quote Lord Bacon: ‘In expending of 
treasure, Henry kept this rtUe, never to spare any 
charge bis afiairs required. In his buildings he was 
magnificent, in bis rewards dose-handed ; so that his 
liberality extended rather to what regarded himself and 
his own memory, than to the rewarding of merit.’ I 

Nor did the prodi|^ ion^who succeeded him, Henry j 
yilL, fail in this retp^ to follow his father’s example. 

In the great library at Paris may be seen a curious ‘ 
document in French, and in the handwriting of that 
sanguinary moninfch, containing regulations for tho use | 
of the rblyal household. The extracts we have copied | 
from the autograph manuscript are further interesting, 
as .riiowing tibat our merchants* l^auses in the nineteenth 
century exhibit lic^ elegance and comfort than was to 
be found in the royal j^aces during the sixteenth 

1. ‘ The barber must always keep himself cl^, in 
order not tb compromise bis in^esty’s health. 
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2. The treasurer shall not keei> ragged scullions, who 
walk about alrnost naked, and sleep or lie down before 
the kitchen fire. 

3. No meat beyond a certain price shall bo served on 
the king’s table. 

4. The servants to furnish a suffleieat guarantee to 
provide against the subtraction of wooden bowls and 
copper utensils belonging to his majesty. 

5. I’cwtcr plate being too costly for daily use, the 
greatest care must be taken of the wooden platters and 
pewter spoons. 

6. No boy or commissioner shall be kept at court for 
the use of the servants. 

7. Women who are prodigal and extravagant shall be 
banished the court. 

8. As likewise all kind of dogs, except a small num- 
ber of spaniels, reserved for the use of the ladies. 

0. The odicers of the king’s household to live in har- 
mony with cacli other. 

12. The stable-boys not to steal his majesty’s straw 
; to put in their beds, as a sutHcient quantity has been 
I given tliem. 

I 1 3. Between six and seven o’clock, the of&oers charged 
I with the service of the king’s chamber shall light the 
I lire, and lay straw in tlio private apartments of his 

i iiuiicBty.* 

I i t. Coal will be only furnished for the apartments of 
; the king, the queen’s, and Lady Mary’s. 

IT), 'rhe ladies of honour to have a piece of white 
bread and some beef for their breakfast. 

17. A present will be made to any of the king’s offi- 
i cers marrying— on condition they make a present to 
1 his mujesty.’ 

Amongst the French archives we have likewise ex- 
amined the private journals of Charles IX. and Henry 
I IF., one of the suitors of Queen ^Elizabeth when Duke 
of Anjou. They are interesting as containing many 
, curious facts, and throwing considerable liglit upon the 
manners and customs of the French court in the six- 
teenth century. In the diary of Charles iX. the roost 
miouto siiins are marked down ; and the monarch, to 
: whom some historians have attributed the massacre of 
i St Hartliolomcw, is frequently making presents to his 
: old nurse, and invariably accompanying them with 
i some such affectionate language as, *to my good 
i nurse' (‘ « ma bonne nourricc^), 

I The regulations for the household of Henry HI., and 
I said to be composed by that depraved and effeminate 
I king, occupy a considerable number of pages ; and the 
extraordinary character and minuteness of some of the 
! regulations gave rise to a well-known satire, published j 
I during liis reign. In the regulations, the duties of every 
I person about tbc court are pointed out. * No person I 
I shall be allowed to swear. None shall touch the royal j 
i chair, nor sit down in it. Tlmse entering the royal pre- 
sence with their clothes in disorder shali be ordered to 
go out.’ The dress of tho couucillors is described, and 
they are forbidden to appear before liis majesty unless 
dressed in the manner indicated. There are further 
instructions for the royal household while attending 
i Divine service. Tho seryice — in particular of the royal 
j chamber — is of the most complicated description; and 
I the task of the royal dressers was by no means a light 
one, which our readers may imagine when they are 
! informed that Henry HI. was exceedingly fond of cos- 
metics, and took especial egre of bis face and bands. 
The royal visage was anointed every evening with costly 
unguents, over which was placed a taffeta mask, in 
which his majesty slept. 

Although but little comfort was to be found in royal 
palaces in these times, nevertheless they were far firom 
l^ing devoid of splendour. Notwithstimdlng tho eco- 
nomy practised in the household deparbnent, the great- 
est encouragement was afforded to artist^ Gonius 
everywhere found the most noble aiid muniflcetit pa- 

"" - - ' I ii — • ■ ■ ■■■'■■ ' 4 

* At this period the rooms In England wore not boai'ded : straw 
and rushes being spread out In Wintei*, and leaves in summer. 


trons, and the palaces presented a magnificence and 
artistical value we might in vain endeavour to find in 
our modern residences. A curious contrast with such 
splendour is found in a letter of Louis XIIL to his 
queen, Margaret of Austria^ where he writes : — 

* The season for melons only just commencing, we 
sought for the best that could procured, which we 
should have sent, but for their spoiling before they 
reached you. We send you a small basket of grapes, 
and a small one of peaches. If it were not for the ex- 
pense of the carriage, we would send you some oftener.* 

Neither should we omit in the list of distinguished 
persons who personally directed their households, the 
great name of Louis XIV., to whose taste for splendour 
and magnificence the French nation owe the celebrated 
palace of Versailles, and the unrivalled galleries of the 
Louvre, successively augmented and enriched by Napo- 
leon and Louis- rbilippe. 

There ia||||[^ amoiigst the Belgian archives at Bnis-,. 
sels a maiiugeii^it containing tho list of tho liouschohl 
of the unfortiinate Mary Stnart. The names and diffe- 
rent salaries are inscribed ; but we could obtain no satis- 
factory information as to the origin of the document, 
which is certainly not in the handwriting of that ae- 
comiJished queen. In tho library at Bruges may also 
be seen a written list of the establishment of Chiiurles 
11. and the Duke of York, afterwards James II., wnen 
the royal exiles resided in that once celebrated and still 
most interesting city. It is wholly devoid of interest ; 
and we only observed that the barber of the roving 
monarch was favoured with a larger allowance of beer 
than any other person of the household. We miglit 
mention, by the way, that the only traces we could 
meet with of Charles’s residence at Bruges, is an account 
of a visit the princes paid to the company of archers of 
8t Sebastian, of which they became members, and in- 
serted their names in the register, which may be still 
seen by the curious. Queen Victoria and Trinco Albert, 
when they visited Bruges, likewise enrolled themselves 
amongst the members of this ancient corporation, and 
added to the number of royal autographs already in its 
possession. To cite more modern examples of economy 
in the houses of the great, we find that Frederick the 
Great even disputed daily with his intendant about the 
expenses of his table, and knew the exact cost of every 
dish served up before him. Napoleon likewise insisted 
upon regulating his domestic expenses ; and De Bour- 
rienne relates that he entered into such minute details 
as to the expenses of the palace, that when, after a visit 
to Fontainebleau, the accounts were presented to him, 
the Emperor declared the sum for the orange-water 
placed in the ladies’ rooms had been doubled. 

Madame de Maintenon, who, with her confessor, may 
be said to have governed France during the decliSing 
greatness of Louis XIV., considered that her sister-in- 
law could with 15,000 francs (L.600) support all the 
expenses of her establishment. * Meat,’ she said, * costs 
five sous a pound, sugar eleven. Your family comprises 
yourself, your husband, three maid-servants, four foot- 
men, two coachmen, one commissioner— -in all, twelve 
persons. 


Bread, per day, . 

. 1 franc iO sous. 

WiuD, 

. 1 ... 10 ... 

Butler, 

. 2 ... 10 ... 

Wax Candles, 

10 ... 

Common Candles, 

It ... 


* You ought not to count more than four sous of winq 
for the four footmen and two coachmen, and you only 
need two fires in the house for four months besides the 
kitchen fire. 

* Ezpeneo during the Tear for maintainine the Family, including 
Fuel, Wine, &c. . . , , . (iOOn franca. 

Horses' keep, Coaches, and Liveries, . . ... 

Bent, . ... , . . . KXiO ... 

Clothes, Opm, Private Expanses, . ... 

BiidarleB, and Servants' Clothes, .... Kioo ... 

Total, * . . . . - Ifi.CMK) francs. 

* Thus you see,’ continues Madame do Maintenon, 
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* that you are Trealthy with such a sum, and 
live like a princess.* 

The expenses of housekeepipg hare, Ji is true, consi- 
derably augmented since 1679, when iiie above letter 
was dated ; and we have transcribed it only as affording 
an example of a domestic budget in those days, and to 
prove that housekeeping may be allied to wity grace, 
and high rank. The fascinating Marquise de Sevigne 
likewise managed her household, and numerous examples 
might be adduced from her letters showing that she 
; knew how to regulate her expenses. Still more might 
be said upon this subject ; but it is sufficiently shown 
that individuals of the highest birth, alike distinguished 
by their talents and position in society, have not thought 
it derogatory to superintend their own affairs, or, in 
homelier language, keep their houses in order. 

^l ■ ■ - 

THE AULD MEAL MILL. 

BY ALSXANDKri AlACLAOAN. 

Thb auld meal mill— oh , the auld meal mill, 

Like a dream o' my schnle-dayB it haunts mo still ; 

Like the sun's Sommer blink on the faoe o* n hill, 
stands the love o' my boyhood, the auld meal mill. 

The atrsitta frae tho mountain, rock-ribbot and brown, 

Like a pe^ o'li^d laughter, comes rattlin' doon. 

Take my word for't, my freen— 'tia nae pimy rill 

That oa'a the big wheel o’ the auld meal mill. 

When llashfn’ aaddashln’ the paddles flee round, 

Tho miilor’s blithe whiatlo aye blends wi’ the sound ; 

The spray, like the bright draps whilk r.alnbows distil, 

Fa’s in idiowers o' red gowd round tho auld meal mill. 

The wild Hiel^^Aiker grows thick on its tback. 

The ivy and apj^^ep oreep uftits back ; 

The lightning- wlngc^ swallow, wi' nature's ain skili, 

Builds its nest 'heath f^^aves o' the auld meal mill. 

Keep your e'e eh thh w^l^^dog, for Ctesar kens vrecl 

When the wild glihylaadieg are try in' to steal ; 

But he lies like a lamb, and licks wi' good-will 

The hard homy band that briuga grist m the mill. 

There are moisy^eer jokes 'bdht the auld meal miil ; 

They are noo sober folks 'bout the auld meal mill ; 

But ance it was said that a hot Hielan' still 

Was aften at work near tho auld meal mill. 

When the^Dugh's at its rest, the sheep i’ the faiild, 

BJp gatheri’ili^s are* there, baith o' young folk and nitld ; 

Tho herd blawsbk horn, rieht b.iuldly and shrill, 

A* to bring dowh^'U clan to the auld meal mill. 

Then sic jumpin' o'er harrows, 6'or hedges and havrowfi, 

The men o' the mill c^n scarce fin* their marrows ; 

Their lobg-barrclled guns wad an armoury fill— 

There's some capital shots near the auld meal mill. 

At blithe penuy-weddin’, or christnin' a wee ano, 

Sic ribbon^ stc ringlets, sic feathers are llcein’ ; 
file laucblu’, sic daffin*, slo dancin' until 

Tho laft near bomes doon o’ the auld meal mill. 

1 bae listened td music— ilk varying tone, ! 

Free the deein^fa' to the bagpipe's drone, 

But najie'kirs my heart wi* sac happy a thrill | 

As the sound o' the wheel o' the auld meal mill. 1 

guecesB to the mill and the merry mill wheel t | 

Long, lang it grind ayo the wee bairnle’s nic;il ! 

Bless the mfffbr, wiia often, wi’ heart and good-will, 

Fills the. widow’s toOm pock at tho auld meal mill. 

The auld meal n|fl;--9b« auld meal mill, 

Like a dream o' iUyJf^olo-days it haunts mo still ; i 

, Like tho sun's M on the face o' a bill, 

Stands the love o' my lipyiiood, the auld meal mill. j 

—•ScoUpfm- " . i 
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PARADISE OF DEBTORS. 

The number of debtors in the County Prison at York 
scorns to be always'very large : many remMn a long time, 
evincing no disposition to leave the place ; and when it is 
considered what a vqry comfortable life they pass, with 
large airy rooms to dwell in, no work to do, plenty of com- 
pany to associate wftll, spacious grounds to walk in, and 
with the county funds ready to purchase food for them if 
they have not property of their own, all surprise on this 
score must oeosc, the wonder really being that there are 
not ten times as many debtors, which there probably 
would be were the attractions of the place generally 
known. In fact, this prison, like many other debtors* 
prisons, is a luxurious; kind of poorhouse — worMiomo would 
indeed be a misnomer— where the lazy and extravagant 
are maintained at other p^eeplc's expense, and where the 
bare idea of being require’^ by their labour to do some- 
thing towards earning their Own bread, would he looked 
upon as the herald of unheard-of oppression and cruelty. 
Of the debtors in York Castle, at the time of my visit, one 
had been tliere nearly eleven years, two more than olevtin 
years, and one fifteen years. The governor said that he 
did not think these men hud any wish to leave the prison. ' 
1 sent for the men to have sdme talk with them ; and the 
drift of their replies to my questions was, that they would 
not apply for their liberation, because in so doing they 
shoula have to surrender :.thcir property.— /'bKrtoJSfj /fe- 
poH of PriHon-Imp^tom, 

/ FROST-BLEEP— IT8 CURE. 

^ In an excursion made in the winter 1792-3, from, .St 
John's to the Bay of Bulls, North America, Captain (the 
late General) Skinner forming one of our party, weWd 
on our return to cross a laige fake over the ice some miles 
in extent. When about the middle, Captain Skinner in-' 
formed me that he had lon)^ been severely pinched by the 
col^ and found an irresistible drowsy nt coming on. 1 
urged him to exertions, represeiilAng the fatal consequenoes 
of giving Svay to this feeling, , aud pointing out the state 
in which his wife and fomily would be found should the 
party arrive at St John's .without him. These ihoughts 
roused him to^exertion for i^o time; hut when he. bad 
reached the marj^ii pf the l^e ho gaVe way, and declared 
ho was utt'er)^ unable delivering, at 

the same Umb, what to 

his family. As tlmro jiH^iK 4 

broke off a branch, and- my fellow-^^ler 

with it ; at first without apparent effect, but at 

length I was delighted to ^ffna' that my patient winced 
under my blows, and at length grew an^y. I continued 
the application of the stick until lie made an effort to 
up and retaliate. He was soon relieved from the tor- 
por, and as we were now but a ftom St John's 

I imshed on before the party, tke caj^ain under 

special care. 1 left also the stlok;;! with shrohg injunctions 
that, it should be smartly applied vip ilie -event of the 
droi^ine^s returning. ,1 soon reaobea th^ town, and had 
some warip ikn^^ with spice, prepared a^nst the arrival 
of mjr *0^ considerable Triniioii he was 

enabled thJplhniW hs aindved perfectly le- 

ooveredv ; ^ 1 ^ story -at the Earl of St 

Vincentb- lemr ys^ afterwards, ex- 

pressing ;^istw:8amh timsjmuch gratitude for the hSating 
he had^mbfSvA— Bresfna. / 

- ■: ,■* ]h.- ' ' :■■■■ 
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ENGLAND THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH. 

If we divide the dobo in^ two hemispheres, according i 
to tho ina!iii||mk^ and water in each, we ar- 
rive at, England as the jj 

centre m half; antipodal point i; 

neki^ew/ , of the aqueous liomis- 1 

phere. The 1" far 1 

Lafod'b End ; so .'i^^Vin 'merver were there raised to 
suohk : he%ht a«1^1^^ the hklf of the globe, 

Im would see the extent of land ; if simi- j 

larly.elevated iu New greatest possible surface | 

of j 

! 

Wc.have' tumbler of clear cold' ' j 

water^a. will swim on the 

1 


Edinburgh. Also 

. .. ^7 'D’OlioS. Street, I 

' ’ by W. aad. a m asa s, Edinburgh . j 
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THE MYSTERY OF FRANCE. 
Francis ia a mystery to everybody: no one can tell 
what to make of its odd ways, or what it will by and 
by come to. Its people are a puzzle to the world — a 
terror to their neighbours. All Europe waits to see 
what they will do next. I have been in France some 
half-dozen times, and have just returned from it after a 
more than usually lengthened residence, during which, 
with nothing else to do, 1 mingled with native society 
of different grades. On this, as on former occasions, I 
experienced not a little perplexity. You see a fine 
country, rich in natural resources ; beautiful towns and 
cities; art realising its highest aspirations; boundless 
ingenuity and taste; and, generally speaking, an active, 
obliging, and industrious people. It is quite a mistake 
to suppose that the French are given to idleness. Among 
tlie classes enjoying a competence 4here ia an excess of 
leisurely recreation. But take the mass of the people. 
The rural population are everlastingly toiling in their 
fields, and making the most of their small possessions ; 
and the consequence is, that the lands are for the most 
part^cept as clear of weeds and as tidy as a garden. 
And so also in the towns : you see much constant and 
humble application, particularly among the women. 
We talk of the privations of shopmen and shopworoen. 
Go to Paris ! Opposite niy lodgings in the Boulevards 
des Italiens were several shops, in which, from eight 
in the morning till ten at night, a number of men and 
girls ministered daily without intermission — no Sab- 
bath for these poor creatures ! Every Sunday morn- 
ing off came the shutters as usual, the windows were 
wiped and decorated as usual, and business went on as 
usual, as if such a thing as tlie Day of Rest had never 
been heard of. This is France: incessant toil; occa- 
sionally a fete, when souls in bondage are let loose; 
but no repose — no time for thought — probably no 
thought, if there were time for it. 

An Englishman of ordinary ideas sees that the French 
have lost two things— religion and loyalty: the sense 
of God’s presence in the world, and the sentiment of 
veneration for human authority. It may be, doubtless 
is. a passing phase of a great people, to be succeeded 
in time by a better. But yet the Englishman must 
admit that the alleged vacuum in the national feelings 
does not wholly account for the mystery, for the French, 
while wanting what Britons think so . essential, exhibit 
Boine social and moral features in which we do not 
apg|pach them. ■ Accustomed to tite sj^tacle of re- 
iinM usages and objects of taste, they a remark- 

a^e love of what is ndtt and taste^^ At no time 
db you observe sluttish dictioies^v brawling 

rhisery, such as the .bye meaner 

quarter^., of seen 

disorder]^. such , 'as 


may bp noticed at all hours of the day in Glasgow. I 
Annually, in sober and constitutional Edinburgh, some 
hundreds of are carried to the police-office drunl; 

on a barrow-H|tic*l sights attracting no special obser- 
vation, as if a^een sense of decency were wanting 
amongst us. Can any one say the same thing of a 
French city? On the 4th of May, I walked the streets of 
Paris from morning till night. Along the chief thorough- 
fares, towards the scene of festivity, crowds of people 
from the eastern faubourgs streamed in a ceaseless 
flood ; and finally, at a late hour, all returned peacefully 
homewards : it was a grand sight, that stream of well- 
dressed people ; it was civilisation of a high order. For 
all that day there was not heard a high or coarse word, 
nor WAS there seen any jostling or act of rudeness. 

‘ The French,* said I, ‘ know how to behave ; they can 
be liappy without being disorderly.* I write this in 
Edinburgh on the Queen’s Birthday : it is a day of ge- 
neral rejoicing — that is to say, the bells arc ringing, and 
there is a good deal of hard drinking. Some lads for the 
last two hours have been amusing themselves next street 
kicking about an old tin kettle ; and at this moment, 
vomited from a public-house, two tipsy men are fight- 
ing under my window. Is this civilisation, or what ? 

It is tolerably clear that the people who can endure 
favourably comparisons of this kind, if not in all re- 
spects estimable, are deserving of a greater share of 
admiration than is usually accorded them. Vices and 
crimes abound in Paris, and are perhaps of the darkest 
shade ; but the people are, in the main, orderly, deco- 
rous, and well-disposed. The very dregs of the com- 
munity, when in open insurrection, do not steal — in 
arms for a political cause, they would scorn to be 
thieves. Let this fact be compared wdth the condif^t 
of the band of insurgents who for an hour plundered 
the shops of Glasgow. Nor do we find, even among 
the better classes of French society, anything like that 
far-sighted cunning which has lately come out so 
strong in the English character. Their Mississippi 
Scheme — the invention of a Scotsman — may well 
balance our South Sea bubble ; but the entrepreneurs 
of the Parisian gambling-houses have been outdone in 
swindling by English railway speculators. On these 
various accounts the French cannot, without prejudice, 
be spoken of contemptuously. With all their faults, 
they are a great people. It is because they are great, 
and can make themselves respected, that we feel so 
much interested in getting at the bottom of that mys- 
terious unsettledness which affects their public career, 
in B people who can be so assiduously industrious, and 
do such marvellous things in art, scienoe, and litera- 
ture, we might naturally expect the ability for con- 
structing a government on a solid basis; but from all 
^experience, it is evident that this is precisely the one 
thtog they cannot do. 
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To an Englishman who gives any consideration to 
the aspect of French society, nothing appears more in- 
consistent than the letter and the practice of the new 
republican constitution. With * Liberty, Egdlit^^ Fra- 
temitiy inscribed in wearisome repetition on the walls 
of publio buildings, with trees of liberty planted in 
mocking profusion, the people — at least those whom I 
had the fortune to converse with — appear to be in a 
condition of infantine ignorance respecting what consti- 
^ tutes the first elements of freedom. All their revolu- 
tions, all their changes of forms, still leave them at the 
mercy of fiscal regulations diametrically opposed to the 
principles for which they have freely shed their blood. 
The nuisance of passports, preventing all freedom of 
locomotion, except by permission of a magistrate, is 
continued in all its ancient virulence. At every public 
meeting commissaries of police possess a legal title to 
appear officially ; to overawe the speakers ; and, if they 
think proper, to turn all to the door by means of a 
company of soldiers. The same functionaries, backed 
by gensdarmes, exercise the authority of paying domi- 
ciliary visits at the dead of night, and carrying off all 
papers for which they have a fancy : no redress. Per- 
sons taken into custody for any alleged offence are kept 
in prison for any length of time without trial : prelimi- 
nary public examinations, with the privilege of giving 
bail, are unknown : practically, whatever be the law on 
the subject, there is no habeas corpus. In the single 
word * conscription’ we have a whole chapter of horrors ; 
but I content myself with noticing, that not until a 
young man has passed the ordeal of the ballot, in his 
twenty-first year, does lie possess 4he privilege of being 
married: tlie demoralisation arising from this cause 
alone is beyond computation. Now, the surprising thing 
is, that none of those despotic regulations is made the 
subject of general complaint: they are submitted to, 
possibly with fretfulness ; but no movement takes place 
towards their removal or modification. Indeed every 
new convulsion may be said to rivet them the more 
closely on the country; for every fresh executive, feel- 
ing tl)c increased criticalness of its position, is obliged 
to maintain itself by restrictions on liberty, which no 
staid monarchy, like that of Britain, finds it requisite 
to employ. A government in danger is always seem- 
ingly tyrannical — ^breaks through all constitutional prin- 
ciples and forms, and scruples not to set aside any law 
that is opposed tp its self-preservation. Hence I can 
really see no end to the series of revolutionary troubles 
iu France. A century may elapse before the people 
acquire the liabits of thought essential to a state of 
freedom. They will, to all appearance, go on destroying 
government after government, iu expectation of finding 
something better; while all the time, their imagined 
corrective is but aggravating the disorder incidental to 
their unhappy condition. * 

I left France with gloomy forebodings of the future ; 
nor did I find any person in my journey who enter- 
tained the most distant hope that the then present state 
of affairs could last. Unfortunately, no one can exactly 
define what form of government is at once practicable 
and expedient. There is a chaos of pt!nciple~antago^. 
'tlisms impossible to ^be reconciled. In the political 
paroxysm of 1648, forms were established thoroughly 
at variance with national tranquillity, and yet which ft 
does not seem to be in the nature of things to abolish. 
The deliberative power given to the army would alone 
rend a state in pieces ; though this weak point in the 
constitution is probably less fatal than the reliance on a 
National Guard, which oonsiderB itself entitled to assist 


the constituted authorities only when in the humour to 
do BO. Whether without passing through the furnace 
! of a civil, or the distractions of a foreign war, France 
will be able to compose her internal difi'erences, is a 
question dee^fiy affecting all Europe. Let her be at 
least assured, that England looks on her struggles 
towards an improved and settled government with 
anything but an unfriendly or jealous spirit, with in- 
deed a degree of sympathy and solicitude very unlike 
the feelings which once unhappily prevailed between 
the two countries. W. C, 

T H E E M I G R A N T S. 

A STORY OF TUE BACKWOODS, 

A TOUTHPiTL newly wedded couple were preparing for the 
decisive step oiyj^ii^ratioii to one of the North Ameri- 
can States: it mi->!*i*t be called decisive^ because, under 
any circumstances, they contemplated no return hither. 
It is unnecessary to detail all the reasons which deter- 
mined these young persona to abandon their fatherland 
and the amenities of cultivated society, for a retired and 
self-denying residence amidst the primeval forests of the 
‘far west.* It may be sufficient to remark, that they 
were every way creditable to them ; and that, while their 
wishes and expectations were moderate, their energies 
Were braced to meet, in a firm spirit of self-relying 
industry and courhge, whatever inconveniences or dis- 
appointments iiiiKht await them. On one all-import- 
ant point they felt satisfied — namely, that strong mutual 
affection must bo the foundation of every step iu tlio 
path of life they had chosen. Amidst the dimnesn with 
which the visions of their futurity were blent, tliU only 
seemed clear. They were voluntarily about to leave, 
perhaps for ever, the luxuries and appliances of polished 
; society, together with all the ties of kindred and friend- 
i ship whieli liad liitherto smoothed and beguiled their 
young life’s journey; and they felt, therefore, tlint the 
love must be of the nature of an enduring, self-denying 
tenderness, which would make tliem all in all to each 
other, and which would cheer whatever solitude, and 
make amends for whatever privation, they might have 
to encounter ia their wilderness lot. On this main 
point, then, their youthful hearts were at rest : they liad 
long been intimately acquainted with, and almost as long 
fondly attached to, each other. But in other respects 
they were- also peculiarly fitted for the mode of life they 
now anticipated, and it was probably an intuitive per- 
ception of this fact that finally influenced their decision, 
so they set themselves cheerily to their multifarious 
preparations. • 

‘ 1 shall make a much better farmer than I ever should 
a merchant 1 feel confideuV said George Hadley ; ‘ and 
now my early •penchant for edge-tools will, I hope, find 
useful exercise. 1 think I shail be able to make some- 
thing better than clumsy— that is, very clumsy — tables 
and chairs for our new home.* 

‘ And I,» said bis wife, with a fond responsive smile, 

* am getting rapidly into all the mysteries of home- 
brewing and baking. I was not idle during my late 
short visit to Cousin Grace, at her country cottage, 
though she did stare prodigiously at my anxiety to pry 
into the depths of everything, I often think of Aunt 
Jane’s lesson, and will even have a hand in every dish 
we have upon the table. Aunt Jane, you must know, 
promised a particular provincial pudding to Sivery parti- 
cular English gentleman. She felt sure she knew the 
ingredients necessary, the proportions, and how to mix 
them, having often done it: but alas 1 she knew not how, 
or the proper time, to cook it. When she had learned 
to make pies and puddings, the cook or a baker finuhed 
them: here she was at fault, and to her shame and mop* 
tificRtion the pudding was spoiled and uneatable.* 

I Thus they encouraged each other, and chatted over 
their prospects and plans, till the time of leave-taking 
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arrived. Here they did wisely also, we think: they 
made no formal farewells ; but having incidentally men- 
tioned their intentions to each of their friends, so as to 
feel assured it would not bo taken amiss, they quietly 
slipped away by themselves; and thus, as Marion said, 
when she stood on the vessel’s deck, and looked her last 
on England, the gaze was not dimmed by friendship’s 
tears, but the past looked bright, as did the future. 

They had c(dlected rather a formidable equipment of 
articles for personal and domestic comforts, as it was 
one of their aims to retain as many of the ctgremena of 
the past as their future position would justify or admit 
of. In one particular they practised praiseworthy se!f> 
denial. : they were both passionately fond of music, but, 
fearing lest this pursuit should tempt them to sacrifice 
to it too much of their time, after some consultation 
they agreed to take no musical instruments or music 
with them. We shall just add, that they had unitedly 
about two thousand pounds; a capital which would go 
but a little way in their rank in Britain, but which is 
ample for a settler in a colony who is contented to 
begin moderately. 

After a pleasant voyage, George and Marion Hadley 
landed in New York. There they immediately sought, 
and soon obtained information, as to the best district 
to which to proceed. For the most part all things 
went favourably. They secured a farm, partially cleared, 
which the occupant, from various misfortunes, was 
obliged to resign, and which their romantic wish to be 
alone induced them to prefer to others, from its isola- 
tion, and being rather out of the trdek which the tide 
of immigration seemed likely to take. They had a 
fancy to keep their home retired amidst the wilds, even 
should townships arise at no great distance around 
them. 

At the last place on the borders of civilisation, our 
emigrants provided supplies of such additional things 
as they seemed likely to want, with wagons and assist- 
ants to convey them to their destination. Tliis was the 
most toilsome part of their long journey ; still novelty, 
curiosity, the longings, and even the suspense of hope, 
made it pass gladsomely. But yet, hopeful and light- 
hearted as were Mr and Mrs Hadley, it was not in 
hiimaii nature, when their future resting-place was 
reached, not to exchange a look that seemed to say, 

* Shall this desolate spot ever become the paradise we 
have dreamed of?’ The fence, originally but partial, 
was now lying broken down and destroyed ; the un- 
sightly stumps and tangled ground, a half ruinous log- 
house, and the dark interminable forest, amidst whose 
gloomy recesses the strong breeze was sighing what 
sounded more like a melancholy dirge than a cheer- 
ful welcome — these were the dark features. But the 
suKnmer sun shone gloriously; a cluster of majestic 
trees shaded and sheltered the dwelling ; a few apple- 
trees were even now bending beneath their load of 
fruit, and some cultivated rose-bushes showed that 
here a garden once had smiled, and might smile again. 
The house was hardly ftt to shelter the newly-arrived, 
with their goods and chattels; their first care, there- 
fore, was to arrange for assistance in the erection of 
a new and more commodious dwelling. This, where 
wood was so plenty, and wood nearly dl that was re- 
quired, was soon accomplished. The walls w'ere of 
rough logs, inside they were neatly boarded, and after- 
wards varnished : the roof was also of boards, with tar 
and bark instead of slate or tiling: there was a light 
and spacious kitchen, and above it a comfortable room, 
intended for guests: there was no hall, but directly 
opening from the kitchen was a good apartment, which 
might be called a parlour from its furniture and appoint- 
nienti ; and still within, leading from it, was the chamber, 
icn^«rttfn---Yery snug, yet light and cheerful, 
its lining to a pleasant glade in the solemn 

wood, srl^ Miudo^ sure they should find some 
agrepaldiiiM and in fact they did find so many^ that 
o^^hillHpN^ 1^0^ the stately trees to remain 

in tHKliwiit mi^eil^* Hardly was the house madev 


habitable, ere the team was at work for the : autumn 
sowing ; and then succeeded winter, with its fence- mak- 
ing, and almost equally important in-dpor employments, 
completing the domestic comforts ; and then they colled 
their home ‘ Young Hope Farm.* 

But it is not our intention to follow these settlers 
through all the details of their transatlantic residence. 
Suffice it to say they prospered. Their moderate 
wants were soon abundantly supplied from their own 
farm, and chiefly by the work of their own hands; 
for, except an spring and harvest, one stout servant- 
girl was all their help. Marion had a small dairy,* 
she had poultry of the finest kinds in abundance, and 
she raised in the garden the only ornaments they 
cared for— the flowers of their country. George culti- 
vated excellent fruit ; he followed his plough, and super- 
intended in person every operation of the farm; while 
for healthful recreation, and a pleasant variety to their 
table, he had his gun and plenty of unrestricted game. 
In the evening they had a few well-chosen books, or, 
if busily engaged with their hands, they often joined 
their voices in some of the melodies of home, and con- 
cluded with a grateful hymn of praise. Happily passed 
their time, not a moment unemployed; and they cast not 
one * longing, lingering look behind.’ But, monotonous 
as to some this life might appear, unvaried by friendly 
greetings or pleasant reunions, and uncheered by Sab- 
bath bell OP social worship, yet one or two incidents 
befell Mr and Mrs Hadley of interest far surpassing 
the average of those in our every-day existence ; and 
these it is our chief object to narrate, as tending to 
illustrate how a self-possessed demeanour and a gene- 
rous heart .will meet exigencies the most trying, and 
eventuate in results the most satisfactory. 

The following, as the preceding incidents, are strictly 
true. One of tliemfWe should especially shrink from 
having the hardihood to invent ; and it is another proof 
of the trite remark, that the romance of real life is often 
more highly wrought, and more deeply affecting than 
any fiction, however well drawn :— 

One liot bright day in the early harvest of the year 
succeeding their arrival in America, Mrs Hadley was 
engaged in the cheerful, cleanly kitchen, making prepa- 
rations for their mid-day meal, of which several labourers 
in the harvest-field had also to partake. Her husband, 
as usual, superintended his work, and even the servant- 
girl had gone out to assist. Mrs Hadley had her face 
turned from the window ; but as she saw one shadow 
after another darken the opposite wall, she raised her 
head to glance at the wooden clock, to see if it were 
possible that the dinner-hour had brought her labourers 
from the field. What was her surprise and consterna- 
tion to see the dark figures of several Indians walk into 
her presence with noiseless tread and in utter silence ! 
She had always felt an undefined but extreme dread of 
these savages, often represented as so terrible, and had 
shudderingly imagined such a circumstance as now oc- 
curred ; but hitherto she had never seen any of them, 
so that the novelty, the suspicion, and her unprotected 
situation, caused her heart to sink within her. It was 
only for a moment however. 

When two meu had enterad, she was relieved to see 
them followed by a young woman, carrying on her 
shoulder a little child, and whose timid stealing steps 
formed a striking contrast to the bold and confident 
bearing of the men. Mrs Hadley, rallying her cou- 
rage, and endeavouring to appear quite unmoved, cour- 
teously greeted the intru<lers. Though they could not 
understand the import 6f her words, her gesture and 
her smile were nature’s well-understood telegraplik of 
kindliness and welcome. The men exchanged one syl- 
lable, it seemed to her of satisfaction, and continued to 
gaze earnestly at every object they saw around them. 
One of them was tall, and seemed advanced in years ; 
the other was jjroung, and was the husband of the 
female. Mrs Hadley, observing that the latter .was 
almost sinking from heat and fatigue, the Wild 
from her arms, caressed^ and gave it a large piece of ; 
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white bread, which it eagerly ate, and then a draught 
of now milk. She then lifted from the ample pot that 
hung over the fire a mesa of savCury soup, which she 
placed on the table, with spoons, and pointed to her 
uninvited guests to eat. They looked at each other, at 
the food, and at her, but said and did nothing. Eager to 
propitiate their good-will, as well as anxious to fulfil 
the duties, of hospitality to any of the brotherhood of 
man, tlie hostess seated herself at the table, took a | 
spoon and a piece of bread, and began to eat, as if invit- i 
ing and showing her guests the example. She then 
resigned her seat, and was pleased to see the men 
gravely, yet with the utmost propriety, eat as they had 
seen her do, though in all probability they had never 
handled a spoon before. Meanwhile the female had 
meekly squatted down at a respectful distance from 
her lord and father ; and Mrs Hadley, recollecting that 
the Indian squaws do not cat with the men, placed 
before her some of the nicest of the meat and vegetables. 
The young woman — for she seemed scarcely above six- 
teen — looked sad and very gentle, yet smiled thank- 
fully and admiringly at the kind and comely white 
woman. 

Short time sufficed for the strangers to make a 
plentiful meal, after which, seeing a pitcher of water 
by, they drank eagerly, and then, with a gesture of 
stately courtesy, stalked away, having hardly uttered a 
word during their visit. As they were departing, Mrs 
Hadley, seeing the child much attracted by a haiidkcr- 
(diief she wore of many-coloured silk, took it from her 
shoulders, and spread it over the poor babe’s uncovered 
skin, to protect it from the fierce rays of the noonday 
sun. The mother more than once looked hack with a 
deeply-grateful smile, and very soon they were all out 
of sight amidst the forest. 

Mr Hadley was much annoyed by this o<*-currence, 
and thought it only prudent that his wife should not 
nf^in be left alone, for fear of a similar or a worse 
alarm. They saw no mpre Indians, however, till the 
fall of the following year. By tliat time they had a 
little girl of their own; and one day when Marion was 
lifting her from her cot in the inner room, she suddenly 
saw a dark and frightfully-painted countenance glaring 
V in at the low window. Again she preserved her cool- 
ness and comi)osure, though the effort was even greater 
than before ; for ere she could call her husband, who 
was not far off, the house was surrounded by eight or 
ten ibarful-looking savages. This time, as no females 
were with them, Mrs Hadley justly concluded that 
they were a war party, and might be bent on mischief. 
With her child in her armi), she hastened into the 
kitchen, and warned the servant-girl of their unwelcome 
neighbours, commanding her on no account to display 
the least distrust or displeasure. Hardly had she had 
time for this communication, when the armed warriors 
crowded into the house, unceremoniously, yet with the 
appearance of harmlessness ; apd she soon had the plea- 
sure to recognise among them the elderly man who had 
formerly visited her. He advanced to the fireplace, and 
looked as if for the great boiling pot; but there was 
none there that day. The hostess, however, understood 
him ; and smiling at him Xslie afterwards averred it was 
a very fainthearted smile), as if to let him know she did, 
she brought a large bowl of sweet milk and a basket of 
wiieaten cakes, inviting the Indians io partake, which 
they did, but without seating themselves. Mr Hadley 
soop after stepped in, his gun on his arm, and looked 
aghast when he saw by whom his kitchen was occupied. 
One of; the Indians instantly wished to examine his 
fowling-piece. Alarmed at the dagger, and anxious to 
biiake an impression on the wild stmgers, George first 
fired it off at one of his own pigs that had strayed near. 
Most of the savages started, uttering exclamations of 
iurprise, and then leaped to the dead anihiay to examine 
it more closely. When he saw their excit«inent and 
gestures, he began to fear he bad not acted 
wfiiiy ; certainly he him . not exercised the prudence 
and 'seif-coiiimand hit Marlon htd done. Some of the 


warriors remained within tlie threshold, and appeared 
acquainted with the use of fire-arms; so George loaded 
again as composedly as he could, while bis brave wife 
observed suspended round the neck of one of them a 
well-used tobacco-pipe. By her suggestion her hus^ 
band offered a supply of the weed he never used him- 
self, but kept for the use of his visitors and labourers. 
This courtesy was received by the Indians with every 
mark of satisfaction, and shortly afterwards they took 
their wished-for departure. After this scarcely a year ; 
passed that some parties of Indians did not call at the 
farm, and never without interchanging marks of hospi- ' 
tality and good-will, till it seemed to he generally un- 
derstood that these white people and the Red Men were 
friends and brothers. 

A few seasons now glided peacefully past with Mr 
and Mrs Hadley. They still enjoyed in a great mea- 
sure their beloved retirement; only one family had 
become domioik^ Wfihiii fi ve miles of them. But that \ 
is near neighboWhvvid in the backwoods ; so these soli- 1 
tary families occasionally interchanged visits. *Eew j 
and far between * were they, it must lie said, except 
when some neighbourly assistance was required of 
either. Perhaps it was a candlemaking, or a grand 
maple-sugar-boiling, or it was to look after the house 
during a confinement ; on the whole, it was agreeable 
to all parties. Mr and Mrs Oswald had, like our friends 
the Hadleys, emigrated on the strength of love and 
industry; but they were not so fortunate, perhaps not 
so judicious, as the others. The lady had been tenderly 
nurtured, and was little fitted te sustain the roughnesses 
an immigrant family has, especially at first, to encoun- 
ter. Moreover her health was delicate, and her family 
increased rapidly : three children they had carried with 
tlicin, but only one survived to reach their future home. 
This damped the youthrul pair at the outset. Still Mr 
Oswald and his interesting wife were happy, for they 
were contented and affectionate; and the husband (an 
energetic Irishman) was indefatigable in industry and a 
desire to do well. 

Mrs Hadley had put her two little girls to bed one 
stormy autumnal evening, and was looking forward to a 
few hours of tranquil industry by their happy fireside, > 
when the kitchen door was heard to open, and a female 
voice spoke in accents of grief and anxiety. George 
hastened to ask what was the matter, and found it was 
the servant-maid of their friends the Oswalds. She 
had come to ask Mrs Hadley to go immediately to her 
mistress, who had been taken seriously ill. Their only 
farm-servant had met with an accident that had quite 
disabled him, and Mr Oswald himself had ridden off for 
the nearest surgeon, a distance of sixlcen miles. The 
girl seemed much excited and distressed ; and Marion, 
Liowing the delicate state of her amiable friend, was 
deeply concerned. 

* What shall I do, George?’ she exclaimed ; *a night 
of storm, and such a road! Had it been during day- 
light, or could you have accompanied me. But I could 
not be easy if l^th of us were to leave our children.* 

* Had not 1 better go ? ’ asked the husband sympathis- 
ingly. 

* Ah, I suspect it is I that ought to be with her : 
poor Lucy! Yes, 1 will go without more hesitation. 
Get the mare saddled for me : 1 will leave this girl with 
you, and take our Betty, as the more efficient assistant. 
Hasten, dear George, and I will get ready some little 
matters that may be necessary.’ 

‘Wrap well up, then, my love,’ said George; for he 
felt he dared not oppose his heroic wife’s proposal, the 
necessity being so pressing. 

After a fervent kiss, and a ‘ God be with you, my dear, 
on your errand of mercy,* from her husband, Marion was 
seated on the steady animal, and Betty trudged reso- 
lutely by her side. The wind howled dismally, sweep- 
ing showers of withering leaves to the ground at every 
blast ; and masses of black clouds were careering past 
I the moon, then, fortunately for the night* travellers, near 
the full. The hiurdly-to-be-distinguMhed pathway was 
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broken and rugged ; but the mare knevr it pretty well, 
and after a abort time Mrs Hadley proposed that her 
servant should try to ride behind her, thinking they 
would thereby get on more rapidly. This was done, and 
the strong sagacious animal stepped out more surely and 
swiftly, as if aware of the confidence and responsibility 
reposed in her. In fact, in a time which, even to their 
anxiety, seemed short, the good Samaritans reached Mr 
Oswald^s dwelling. 

Marion knew that there were none to receive or to 
jgreet her ; but all the more eagerly she hastened into 
the house, leaving Betty to attend to their steed. The 
kitchen was in darkness*, a large house-dog sprung 
growling to meet the guest, whose arrival would doubt- 
less be so welcome ; but almost immediately recog- 
nising the visitor, the animal retired to the cheerless 
hearth whining piteously. There was no other sound 
to be heard, and Mrs Hadley iioped her sufToring neigh- 
. hour might be asleep, as the children doubtless were ; 

I BO she stepped softly into the family room. A light 
burned dimly near the uncurtained window: it had 
been placed there as a beacon to light the absent home. 

' The wood -fire had stink low, but the regular breathing 
of sleepers was distinctly heard. When Marion had 
snuifed the candle, she saw the eldest boy. who was 
eight years old, with his head laid down on the table 
before which he sat; another little fellow, stretched 
on the floor, carefully covered with a cloak ; and the 
youngest on his mother’s bed, which stood in a corner 
of the apartment — all fast asleep. No word, or whisper, 
or sigh came from the invalid. Marion held her breath 
while she stooped over to listen for her friend’s, and 
only the increased throbbing of her own heart was 
audible. The stillness was oppressive. Alas, alas ! it 
was that of death — the mother lay a corpse, surrounded 
by her sleeping cliildreni Alone, unaided, she had 
perished in nature’s extremity! The appalled gazer 
soon became too painfully convinced of this fact ; and 
the pulses of her own life almost stood still, as she 
beheld the once lovely countenance distorted by pain and 
sorrow, and fixed in its last unconsciousness. Marion 
was a brave-hearted, but she was also a deeply-sensi- 
tive woman. Here was wo indeed ! In the whirlwind 
agony of that moment she perceived all its bitterness ; 
yet the lightning glance she permitted herself to take 
of the circumstances, also disclosed to her what was re- 
quired of herself. She stooped over the dead, and closed 
tiie glazed eyes, and smoothed the convulsed muscles 
of the face ; then with a heavy bursting sigh she took in 
her arms the hapless child that slumbered on its mother's 
deathbed, and tenderly kissing, she laid him in another 
and less sorrowful resting-place : his little brother she 
soon nestled beside him, and then she gently touched the 
sleeper at the table. The poor child started, as if dis- 
: tressed that wearied nature had overcome his intended 
and promised watchfulness. 

'Has papa come back?* he asked. *l8 mamma 
better ? 1 am so glad you are come, Mrs Hadley I ’ 

* Go to bed beside your brothers, my dear boy— you 
must be sleepy,’ said his sympathising friend, deeply 
affected to hear him name his mother, whom he idolised. 
‘Your papa will soon arrive now, I daresay; and in the 
meantime 1 will see to everything.’ 

The boy looked wistfully to his mother's bed, and 
whispered, * Mamma is surely asleep-— she was so ill, 
and groaned so sadly ; but when Ann went for you, 
|1^e was better, and I gave her a drink ; and then she 
tbld me to sit down and watch the children, for they 
Wei^ BO sleepy and cross they would not let me put 
'"t^em to ^d; so they fell asleep, and I waited, and 
ratadf and at last I could not keep awake, I believe ; 
but 1 dear mamma did not want me.* 

* i dlirMy Bke did not, my dear; so go to bed now.’ 
And to bed lie Isent 

Mrs ^^d a severer task to restrain within 

of Betty’s horror and dismay 
thaniMpiWii She at length prevailed on her 

to iiwii' in makiug the house more comfortable, for it' 


was too apparent that all that day’s work had been left 
undone. A fire was made to blaze cheerfullyithe rooms 
swept, the kettle boiled, and tea prepared to refresh 
the gentlemen, now momentarily expected, though one 
of them at least, both females thought, andJ3etty said, 
could hardly be expected to partake 6f it^.'^All these 
cares were scarcely completed, when a horse’s'trampling 
was heard; and Marion was thankful the surgeon had 
first arrived, so that some preparatiqi^Unightbe thouglit 
of for the husband, bereaved under ‘such distressing 
circumstances. ' i 

The meilical man attempted all he tjiought possible, in 
case the poor lady might yet revive. It proved unavail- 
ing, and the living now were first to thought of. Mr 
Oswald, exhausted by fatigue and anxiety, liaatened as 
fast as his jaded horse would carry him ; yet dreamed 
not of the fearful blow awaiting hfm at that home where 
he had so often met his Lucy's sm\]e; {tf welcome. But 
we shall not attempt to paint the kcene on lus arrival. 
Henry Oswald, notwithstanding bvery tenderness of 
preparation that circumstances admittcil of, was at first 
almost stunned into insensibility; and, I am sorry to 
say, afterwards acted the part of an utterly distracted 
person. The warm-hearted, impulsive Irishman yielded 
to paroxysms of sorrow and despair unworthy of a 
brave or a Christian man, and subversive of* his duty to 
his helpless children. 

Almost as soon as the cheerless morning had dawned, 
Mrs Hadley was relieved by the appearance of her luis- 
band. She had done all that seemed immediately neces- 
sary *, and thought it best to take the motherless little 
boys home with Her till their father was more com- 
posed. Alas, that time came not I The kindly surgeon 
and George Hadley attended upon* him through the' 
ravings of a hrairi-fever — and ere the necessary ar- 
rangements for the ^'ife’s funeral could be completed, 
lie had followed her to the other world. , 

In a few moments of composure preceding deofh 
he recognised his friend ; and when his roving eye 
seemed to. ask for his children, the other assured him 
they were with his Malion, and should be tenderly 
cared, and, if necessary, ^ro)|ided fur. The exhausted 
father smiled as if satisfied, and closed his eyes in < 
dt!ath. The pledge thus given to the dying parent wasjfe 
amply fulfilled. Mr Bfadley endeavoured to let the' ;; 
Oswalds' farm, but did not succeed ; therefore, as he 
was unable himself to kttend to it, and part of the ^ 
purchase-money remained unpaid, it relapsed almost 
into its pristine state. The relatives of the family in i 
Europe were of course informed of what had occurred. 
Oswald's friends were unable, poor Lucy’s were unwill- 
ing, to interfere or assist ; and the children remained 
with the Hadleys, whom God continued to prosper and 
to bless. The two youngest required not long the cares 
of these compassionate strangers. Inheriting weakly 
frames, they soon sank to the grave, over which paren- 
tal tears of anguish were shed by those whose sole ori- j 
ginal tie had been pity for the desolate and helpless, 
llichard, the eldest boy, however, grew u^ a sedate 
and thoughtful lad ; and very early became most help- 
ful to his adopted parents. He was a few years older 
than their girls ; and as Providence had given them no 
sons, Dick Oswald was to them instead of one. He was 
inde^ even more ; for to the Wellings of demoted love arid 
reverence were added in his breast a tide of overflowing 
patitude, that one might soon foretell would probably 
influence all his future lif^ and though out of tender 
respect to the memory of his unfortunate parents he 
retained their name, yet by others he was much oftener 
called by that of his benefactors. 

Richard had reached his sixteenth year, when, to his 
great surprise, a letter from his maternal grandfather 
called him to the country and estate of his ancestors. 
There appeared so much that was cold-hearted and 
selfish in this tardy acknowledgment of the orphaa lad, 
that he at first spurned indignantly the linwelcomtriik- 
vitation. Acinkstomed, however, tp^ his incllma- 
tions to meet the paramount claims of duty a lew days of 
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calm conaideration changed or modified the young man*a 
opiniona as to his future procedure. He felt as if he ! 
had not courage to open the subject to his adopted 
mother, but with Mr Hadley he then sought a full con- 
sultation. 

‘ I think you ought to meet your grandfather’s wish, 
if not obey^HIa mandate,’ was the result expressed by the 
paternal Hadley. * I am persuaded mercenary motives 
are likely to haTe little weight with one brought up 
siniply and industriously as you have been ; yet it can- 
not be overlooked^ other accounts, that by the deaths 
of your uncles you are the hope and heir of your I 
mother’s ancient family. As a matter of choice, my 
opinion of course is yours, since it would lead you to 
remain with us.’ His voice trembled as he felt the pres- 
sure of the young man’s hand. * As a matter of duty,’ lie 
procoedeil, * doubts arise. Has or has not your grand- 
father any claims on you? You tenderly cheriali your 
mother’s memory — ask yourself liow she would liave 
wished you to act ? * This latter consideration was ever 
a sacred point with the youth ; it appeared to decide 
the conflict in his mind, and immediately he so ex- 
pressed hi 111 self. 

‘ Well, then, my dear boy,* concluded his friend, * w'e 
must, however reluctantly, consider tiiis matter settled. 
Only this remains to be said : if you should not find 
everything in Britain ns you have reason to expect, or 
if you should ever feerthe want of friends, or a conge- 
nial home, remember my house and heart, and the 
hearts of my family, will ever be open to receive you 
with a glad welcome.* And so terminated this painful 
interview — equally painful to the well-balanced mind 
of the excellent Hadley and of the child he had edu- 
cated with so much care. 

^,%*The present occurrence was, in truth, a very severe 
trial to all the inmates of YoungiHope Yarm. And who 
can wonder that it >vaa so? The mclanclioly parting 
over, and the young man launched abroad into life, wo 
can readily imagine he carried much of ‘Young Hope’ 
with him. Manly and energetic, he was not without 
praiseworthy ambition and ardent curiosity to see the 
world, and all its novel wonders. Yet still the secret 
wishes of his spirit were, that after a few years of 
; improvement or of wanderings, he might he permitted 
to return — as a wearied bird would to its nest — to 
the peaceful sheltering haven in the western wilder- 
ness. 

Ho wrote regularly, though at considerable intervals, 
to his parted friends : his sliort epistles contained little 
but the strongest expressions of gratitude and affec- 
tionate remembrance, and almost with eaeli were sent 
little articles of use or elegance to those he still called 
his mother and sisters. He had a tutor, and then l:e 
went to college ; and afterwards he travelled with his 
aged relative, and thus he wrote to his friend — * Amidst 
all the puerilities and conventional forms of artificial 
society, its heartless ceremonial and tiresome etiquette, 
how often do I find my heart and memory turning to 
the boundless liberty of the glorious woods — the crystal- 
like candour, and outspoken tenderness, with all the 
innocent hilarities and ^mple enjoyments of my trans- 
atlantic home t I am to study for the bar, I believe, as a 
matter of status and (clat^ and I am to inherit a moderate 
patrimonial estate. Oh how gladly would I rather assist 
my father to improve and decorate Young Hope Farm!’ 
And again — ‘Greatly would T prefer sitting an hour 
on the lonely grave by our Uttlt; lake-side in communion 
with nature, to mixing with the most rechercM society 
I have yet seen. And oh how much rather vrould I 
'wad one of your letters, that tell me I am still dear to 
you, than reap even such academic honours as I have 
attained to, when I pannnt have your voices to add 
your meed of applause ! My grandfather is very kind, 
and most indulgent : on but one subject are we not con- 
genial; He thinks my heart is too much in my child- 
home. He seems to be seriously in dread that 
some fine momiiig, he will discover that 1 have escaped 
to the woods, like a Bed Indian but half reclaimed from 


savageism. This, too, may come to pass some day. 
Keep up your hearts, dear ones, in hopes it may.’ 

Half a dozen years escaped thus, tedious in their 
transit, like a dream when they are gone; and then 
young Oswald's grandfather died. The patrimony that 
now ^carne Richard’s was found to be heavily burdened : 
for the law, as a profession, he had an unconquerable 
distaste; and to keep up a liollow show on an inadequate 
income, was at variance with every sentiment of manly 
candour and straightforward principle so carefully and 
early instilled into his breast. Richard Oswald, there* 
fore, immediately entered into negotiations with a 
cousin who panted to become a landed proprietor and 
head of the family (and who, indeed, had ever been dis- 
posed to consider the former merely an interloper), and 
from him he accepted an equivalent in cash fur his 
patrimony. 

How gladsomely was a letter from the beloved absent 
one now roa(j,g|p1 re-read at Young Hope Farm; for it 
said, in a few^Si||||^ing, joyful words, tiiat, his duty per- 
formed, his mission aeeoniplished, and himself at liberty, 
he would now return to devote his life to the friends 
that Iiad nurtured bis orphanage. From that day mighty 
preparations went on at the farm — preparations intended 
to welcome tiie wanderer to Iiis nest again. But weeks 
and months rolled on, and Uiebard arrived not. They 
knew not now liow to address him a letter ; and hope 
deferred, began to mske sick the longing affectionate 
hearts. The spring flowers, whose blossoms he had 
almost promised to greet, were withered ; summer was 
fast brightening into a rieli productive harvest; but 
Young Hope Farm looked clieerless and sad. Not a 
living thing was to be seen without ; no cheerful busy 
sounds, so usual there, were to be heard, except it 
might he tlie birds singing among the trees — those 
trees whic.h, twenty years Viefore, were planted as mere 
saplings, now enelo8c*d and eoneealed the fair home, till 
it was like a nest indeed, and like nothing so much. 
The birds, we say, still sang blithsomely around it: but 
■was there mourning within ? Yes : in the inner 
clianiher lay tiie matron, the mistress of the house, 
:ipparently in the last doubtful stage of an acute disease. 
Hep devoted husband sat near her, his face buried in his 
hands, for she could not recogi'iiso even liim. Her 
eldest daughter, most like herself in form and cha- 
racter, supported the sufferer’s bead, and endeavoured 
to soothe her restless nioanings; while the other, a 
beautiful girl of seventeen, was altogether overcome, 
and weeping bitterly. The low casement was partly 
opened to admit the siiininer breeze, bearing with it 
refreshingly the fragrance of woodbine and roses, wliile 
it swept the long branches of a graceful acacia against 
the window-panes, with a carcssing-like gesture, throw- 
ing shadows ns graceful and life-like over the nifely- 
papered walls of the rooms and the snow-white draperies 
of the silk couch. 

The watchful daughter fancied her mother spoke: 
she bent her ear to catch the words, and heaved a 
deep sigh as she heard only ‘Richard, Richard!’ Yes, 
many times during the ravings of delirium in the last 
few (lays had that name burst with deep pathos or 
impatient longing from the parched and fevered lips; 
Richard came not. * Oh would he but arrive to soothe 
the last moments, if so it must bo I ’ thought the 
daughter. 

The family were anxiously expecting, too, the arrival 
of the friendly surgeon, who had been obliged to leave 
them the day before. He at least now came. They 
heard his horse’s feet; and Mr Hadley was beckoned 
noiselessly from the room to meet him. Almost iinnic- 
diately he reappeared, and was followed by a stranger^ 
who silently gave a brother’s kiss to each of the afificted 
girls ; and ere they could recover their surprise, he was 
kneeling beside the low couch. 

‘Mother,’ he said, *my more than mother 1 am I 
returned to find you thus ?’ 

She opened her eyes, and again murmured dreamily 
‘RichardI* 
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^RichArd is come* neyer more to leave you. Oh 
inother, live to Mess us 1* . 

' Slie looked at him with a sudden, yet faint gleam of 
intelligence, and then wearily turned her head, as if to 
rest. 

The surgeon, who now entered, drew the young man 
and the agitated maidens from the room, which was 
instantly darkened ; and the patient slept, happily to 
awake composed and sensible, the crisis past, and re- 
newed life in prospect. And she has lived since then 
many happy years, the valued wife, the tender mother, to 
rejoice over her recovered treasure and reunited family. 

The adopted son built a fair and graceful addition to 
the farm-house, and imparted many elegancies and 
useful appendages to it and to the flourishing gar- 
dens. There he married the eldest daughter, to whom 
his thoughts liad long in secret involuntarily turned. 
A nephew of Mr Hadley’s afterwards joined them 
from Scotland, and hccanie the husband of the lovely 
second sister; while a third, yet in childhood, was the 
cherished darling and plaything of all. So the roof- 
tree of Young Hope — its owners delight to think that | 
not one of tlieir early hojics has really failed — pro- 
mises fair jto become a flourishing stock, adorned | 
with numerous noble branches and rich fruit. At all | 
events, the fair dwelling now stands in nestling loneli- 
ness and loveliness, a heart-stirring ornament of the 
majestic wilds, an oasis of happy rest, and of anticipa- 
tions realised ; demonstrating — how much more breath- 
itufly than our poor words may 1 — what skill and energy, 
when combined with upriglit intentions and good feel- 
ing, may accomplish amidst the boundless solitudes of 
the ‘ far west* 

FLOOR-CLOTH. 

It has been remarked, that a people’s progress in 
civilisation and refinement, may be ascertained from th^ 
state of their d^bUings; and we have no doubt that in 
general it may. There is a commendable selfishness 
that prompts men to collect the fruits of their skill and 
enterprise around them, and make them subservient to 
their pleasure, so that domestic arrangements generally 
reflect not a little of individual character and resources. 
Tile history of household furniture in Scotland for the 
three last centuries, would present a pretty accurate 
picture of the national progress. In the single depart- 
ment of the floor, there has been a gradual ascent from 
plain mother earth to the elegant Brussels carpet, and 
scarcely less elegant fabric of which we purpose to speak. 
The making of ^oor, or, as it is sometimes improperly 
called, ii)Ujr-(Joth, is comparatively of modern date, and 
like most manufactures, has reached its present state by 
slow degrees. Of late years the growing demand for it 
as an elegant and fashionable article of household com- 
fort, gave rise to a few large establishments in England; 
but the only one of the kind in Scotland, is the ‘ Scottish 
Floor-Cloth Manufactory,’ of which we purpose giving 
some account. Beside the importance that attaches to 
it as a new branch of skill and industry, the operations 
carried on possess no little interest in themselves. 

This work was erected in the summer of 1847, near 
the populous town of Kirkaldy, and is by far the largest 
pile of masonry in the district, forming a conspicuous 
object from a distance, both to the traveller by railway, 
and the voyager by sea. It is 160 feet long, 87 feet 
wide, and 52 feet high, the walls being of correspond- 
irig thickness. There are four tiers of windows, 150 in 
all, mostly what are called ‘ flake- windows,* for the pur- 
pose of ventilation. The principal apartment, which is 
the Jrying-room, occupying the main body of the build- 
ing, contains two rows of immense pillars, reaching from 
the ground to the roof, for the purpose of support^ 
ii^g cfosi beams, from which the cloth is suspended 
when drying^ i^ose pillars are entire pines, such 
at are mMs* imported direct from Russia. 

Some be formed of their strength when it is 

^aidfl tiie support given to the roof, 


they sustain the weight of 180 or 200 pieces of half a 
ton each. We were shown over the premisjea^ by the 
enterprising proprietor, Mr Nairn, who kindly ex- 
plained all the different processes. The original fabric, 
which the English works mostly Import from Scotland, 
but is here manufactured on the spot, is a coarse flaxen 
cloth, which is worked by two men in broad looms, 
being eight yards wide. The cuts of canvas, on being 
hoisted to an apartment called the ’frame-room,’ are 
stretched on large vertical frames, for the purpose of 
i receiving the ground-paint ; but b^pre describing this 
process, let us look at the preparation , of the paint. 
The materials used are chiefly the ochres and leads, 

I which are thoroughly pulverised by a crushing roller, 

I and then mixed with linseed-oil, and other ingredients 
I suitable to the purpose. To reduce them to a further 
I degree of fineness, they are then poured into a ‘hopper,’ 
i and ground by a pair of millstones, from which tliey 
flow into stone tubs, where they are kept for use. The 
cloth, having been stretched on the frames already 
mentioned, which reach from side to side of the build- 
ing, receives on the back or floor side a coat of size- 
paint, and is thoroughly rubbed with a large piece of 
pumice-stone, in order to render it perfectly smooth. 
The paint is then applied from the tubs with a brush in 
large daubs, and afterwards spread over the cloth with 
a long narrow trowel. The process of rubbing with the 
pumice-stone is repeated, and when the coating is suffi- 
ciently dry, another and another is added, according to 
the desired thickness of the cloth. The consistence of 
the paint, which is about that of molasses, imparts great 
strength and durability to the fabric. On the back of the 
cloth l>eing finished, the face undergoes three or four 
similar processes, and at last receives what is technically 
called the ‘ brush-coat,’ to fit it for the ornamental prints 
of the blocks. As tlt(>; former coating must be dry be- 
fore another is applied, these operations usually occupy 
three or four nmntbs. The pieces are then taken dow'ii 
from the frames, and conveyed to the printing gallery, 
in the opposite end of the building. This is a narrow 
platform, placed near the roof, and the operations car- 
ried on in it are precisely similar to those of common 
block-printing. At one time a much ruder method 
was pursued ; holes were cut in a piece of pasteboard, 
in shape of the intended pattern, and the paint applieil ' 
through them, as is still done in stencilling the walls 
of rooms; but it always leaves the figure ill-defined, 
as well as deficient in paint. Blocks were intro- 
duced by the late ingenious Mr Nathan Smith of 
London, and have continued to he used ever since. In 
the establishment is a designer, whose business it is 
to devise patterns ; and as every work of the kind has 
one or more of this profession, whose skill and genius 
are considered its peculiar property, it is always an 
object not to copy, but to combine as much as possible 
originality with elegance. Tlie lately-instituted Schools 
of Design are doing much to supply and improve this 
department, in which we are still confessedly behind 
our neighbours across the Channel The designs are 
transferred to blocks by the woodcutters of Glasgow; 
an art that has now attained a high state of perfection, 
many woodcuts being little Inferior to engravings. 
There are always as many blocks used in printing a 
piece as there are colours, usually a few more ; and as 
no one must interfere with another, the utmost nicety 
is required in adjusting them to each other, so, as to 
bring out the pattern correct and entire. It is interest- 
ing to observe the printing^process, how the design is 
transferred to the previousl^r-prepared cloth in broken 
portions, till, from seeming irregularity and confusion, 
there results a beautiful and well-defined figure. As 
these operations are concluded, the cloth is drawn from 
the hands of the printers over the side of the gallery, 
and hung up in tbe immense drying-room, formerly 
described. : , 

The cboibe of patterns, as in oalioo-printipg, is pur^jr 
a matter of iaiite. Each mahufaetprer exerts hit o^ 
ingenuity, and fivails himself, as far ks it can be honour- 
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ably done, of the ingenuity of others, to prodtuie such 
designs Us will meet public favour. In a manufacture 
like that of calicOf where the demand is extensive, a 
single happy design has been known to realise a fortune. 
In floor-cloth, however, the leading patterns are not 
very nunierous; but they are brought out with consider- 
able variety of detail, and a few of them are rich and ex- 
quisitely beautiful. They are chiefly granites, marbles, 
oak panellings. Gothics, and chintz. The marbles ex- 
hibit a pleasing variety, in exact imitation of nature; 
but the three last are the most numerous and diversifled. 
Some specimens of the Gothic, prevailing colours red 
and green, look very graceful, and are well fltted for long 
passages and spacious halls ; but we were most attracted 
by a chintz, consisting of two bouquets of flowers, with 
a variety of drapery interspersed. This expensive cloth 
has ten diflbrent colours, and fourteen blocks were re- 
quired to bring out the design. The variety of colours 
and patterns, when the cloths are suspended in the large 
drying- room, forms a rare and gorgeous sight. It is 
impossible to examine this work minutely without per- 
ceiving that floor-cloth is a much more complicated 
and expensive manufacture than is generally supposed. 
Pew and simple as the processes may seem, they imply 
an advanced state of the sciences and arts. Some of the 
materials used are the products of researches and dis- 
coveries that extend over ages, and are still very costly. 
A small bag of paint, not larger than a steer's bladder, 
was |>ointed out to us as having cost L.20. The arts of 
block-making, designing, and transferring the designs, 
require a degree of skill and nicety, of which those un- 
acquainted with them can form no conception. This is 
a condition of almost all modern manufactures; they 
are raised upon others, without which they could not 
exist. As with the functions of the human economy, 
one is necessary to another. '\^ were wont to consider 
the price of floor-cloth as exorbitant, but our visit to this- 
establishment has materially altered our opinion. In- 
dependently of the large outlay on the requisite build- 
ings, most of the labour required is of the most ex- 
pensive kind; and here, at least, the principal workmen 
are from the largo English houses: but, tibovo all, is 
the time that must elapse before the manufacturer can 
obtain a return for his goods. The cloth has to be 
about ten months in the factory before it is flt to be 
sent into the market. I 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 

THE * SWEDtSH-NIOHTlNGAJ.E ' PEST. 

We wish — though entirely with a regard to our own 
comfort — that Jenny Lind would either marry or take 
the veil, and so be done with it one way or another. 
While she remains as she is — a spinster — she is a 
serious evil, especially in the provinces. There we hear 
not her sweet strains — except perhaps once or twice 
altogether, when she has condescended to become a 
Wandering Voice. In general, our doom is only to hear 
of her in th6 London journals; and there we hear too 
much. Would met^politan editors only consider that, 
though it is sport to thei^ to listen to the actual perform- 
ance of this nightingale, it is deatli to us to have limit- 
less paragraptis about it ! This, however, we could bear, 
as we bear hundreds of other matters local to London, 
and which London innocently supposes to be interest- 
ing to the whole world of Britain. But this eternal 
paragraphing about the pe;;fonal history of the vocalist 
-^this is what we most specially complain of and re- 
monstrate against, That a simple Swedish girl should 
liave proved to ^ a wonder and a prodigy to a multi- 
tude of London English, in as far as she cared little 
about money or puffery, is nothing to us in the country, 
who are of much the same unsophisticated Character as 
Miss Lind herself. Their incapability of appreciating 
her motives, and tlie pure bewilderment which they 
ei^rieiicc in c(m8equence,. afe no dohht very natu- 
ral to but exceedingly impertinent to us. TJ 
them, mmoter* mysteries of theatrical int^ests 


are matters of gossip of vast conraquence: but to 
us, who know nothing about them, they are vapid 
stuff. The dread of losing a source of entertainment 
which they alone can enjoy, why should m be ever- 
lastingly bored with it? Why, above all, should we be 
condemned to see this delightful specimen of unspoilt 
and unspoilable humanity badgered through all the 
newspapers about her wish to retire, her intention to 
be married, and so forth, as if the sanctity of an indivi- 
dual will were in this case to he held as a compromised 
right? To us, in the simplicity of the provinces, the 
whole of this generation of paragraphs about Miss 
Lind’s heart and hand is an utter abomination, which 
we should be disposed, if in our power, to make very 
short work in reforming. Since tliis is not the case, 
We must return to our first position, and say that, were 
it quite the same to Miss Lind to become a Mrs Some- 
thing, and thus cut off the whole troop of Im|)ertincnt8 
who at bowl after her, we should feel truly, 

obliged, being tiiireby exempted from a trouble and a 
pest which we fear must otherwise continue to vex us 
for years to come. 

people's college at siieffielu. 

The word * college ’ is associated with ideas of extensive 
buildings, richly-cndowed chairs, and all other ‘ appliances 
and means to boot ’ for the advancement of learning. A 
People's College, then, would mean an institution of the 
kind distinguished by popular features, and more espe- 
cially open to the classes hitherto withheld by want of 
funds from slaking their intellectual thirst at the more 
costly fountains. Let us see how the People's College 
at Sheffield answers to this definition. 

When Mechanics* Institutes are arranged for the sup- 
posed advantage of those classes for which they were ori- 
ginally intended, the only branches of education taught 
at them are the rudlmental ones — reading, writing, and 
arithmetic. A mechanic, therefore, after having got over 
these stepping-stones to knowledge, is thrown upon his 
own resources. There is no establishment adapted to his 
means where he can receive instruction iu the higher 
branches of learning; and if he pursues the path of in- 
quiry at all, he must do so at home, and in the midst 
of many discouragements and interruptions. About seven 
years ago a gentleman, then an Independent minister in 
Sheffield, was struck with this imperfection in the educa- 
tional arrangements of the country ; aud after a prepara- 
tory lecture, he startled the adherents of the old system 
by opening an institution, which he called the People's 
College; and in which, besides the iustruction usually 
given to mechanics, were classes for gramm^, roathc- 
iiiaticB, logic, English composition, elocution, &c. besides 
Greek and Latin, and some modern languages. 

This institution was, in point of fact, a private sqliool, 
the property of the reverend gentleman ; and it passed 
through a variety of vicissitudes incidental to such specu- 
lations, during which it was chiefly worked by Mr Bayley 
in person, assisted by some of the senior students as 
monitors. It seems, however, in the opinion of the cor- 
respondent to whom we are indebted for this informa- 
tion, to have at least proved that the working-classes 
are by no means indifferent to those higher studies which 
are usually considered to be beyond their intellectual 
reach; although this opinion would seem to be some- 
what at variance with the fact, that at the close of last 
summer the numbei^ of students amounted only to thirty. 
At that time Mr Bayley was appointed to a congregation 
in London, and he bade adieu to Sheffield, leaving the 
orphaned college to the chances of the world. 

Now comes the most interesting part of its history. A 
meeting of the principal studeats took place, at which 
much regret was expressed at the impending fate of the 
institution, and strong opinions advanced os to its pecu- 
liar adaptation for the work of supplying the educational 
wants of the lower-middle and lower classes. In fine, it 
was resolved by these somewhat enthusiastic and high- 
minded persons to continue the colle^ ihemtelvet; and in 
BO spirited a manner were their exertions responded to. by 
the people, that lipw^ds of one hundred young men aiid 
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these creatures, ve may relieve the possible tedium^ of 
pure description by adverting now to that interesting 
part of their history — their terebrating or perforating 
powers. 

Although the pholadcs are most commonly to be 
found imbedded in limestone rocks, or in marly strata, 
they are by no means exclusively confined to such 
habitats; since there are some which perforate wood of 
the hardest description, and have also been found in 
lava, trap, and sandstone rocks. The young pholas, 
thus cast out upon the tender mercies of a rough world, 
without a protector, and without a home, with a tender 
delicate body, and a stubborn rock for its couch, and in 
addition, exposed to all the fury of a raging tide or 
boisterous surf, is in a condition which demands amazing 
stoutness of heart and energy of purpose. The BUi>ply 
is equal to the demand ; for the little creature soon 
sets about its work, and in a little while has produced a 
sensible impression on its bed of stone: this deepens 
intd a hole ; and at length, by dint of unremitting perse- 
verance, the rock-cell is formed, and the molluscous 
hermit dwells therein at ease, as the fruit of his labours. 
In what manner this operation is commenced no one ap- 
pears to have determined, although the ingenious Oliver 
Goldsmith, in his usual easy way of getting over diffi- 
culties, says : * The instrument with which it performs 
all its operations, and buries itself in the hardest rock, 
is only a broad fleshy substance somewhat resembling a 
! tongue, which is seen issuing from the bottom of the 
i shell. With this soft and yielding instrument it per- 
I forates the most solid marbles; and having, while yet 
I little and young, made its w'ay by a very narrow entrance 
into the substance of the stone, it then begins to grow 
bigger, and thus to enlarge its apartment.* Hiycct- 
iiig, however, this very plausible hypothesis, it is inte- ; 
I resting to inquire upon what grounds zoologists have 
I endeavoured to explain the process by whudi this feeble 
animal effects its entry into the obdurate surface of 
I the rock. Probably upon few subjects in natural liis- 
I tory docs so much discrepancy of opinion still exist; 

! and when the abundance of subjects every coast pre- 
sents for our investigation is considered, it looks some- 
thing like an opprobrium to the science that the ques- 
tion remains now just where it was forty or fifty years 
ago. The slowness of the process is probably the real 
difficulty in the investigation ; but surely a little pa- 
tience would not be misspent in settling tiie point? The 
opposing theories may be classified under the tw'o deno- 
minations, the mechanical and the chemical. M. Reau- 
mur, that all-intelligent observer, was early attracted to 
this subject ; and in an interesting paper communicated 
to the French Academy, he supposes that it is effected 
by a muscular action of the foot, and that the creatures 
entered the rock when it was in a soft condition. The 
latter part of this suggestion is undoubtedly erroneous, 
as the xffiolades perforate rocks which were only soft 
when at an intense heat at-some far-distant time; such 
as trap and lava. The ingenious Mr Gray of the British 
Museum, in a communication contained in the * Zoolo- 
gical Journal,’ believes that by means of the *foot ’ the 
pholadesrobtain a firm^ittachment to the rock, and per- 
forate it by a sort of rasping process, effected by a semi- 
rotatory motion of the valves of the shell. Mr Stark 
considered the subject deserving the attention even of 
the Royal S<^ety of Edinburgh ; and in a paper read 
bN^ore that learned body, he states that, from repeated 
examination of the recent-sinimals, he felt no hesitation 
in asserting that two species at least form their holes 
by rotating aiid rasping the stone with their valves. 
In confirmation of these gentlemen’s opinion, it is said 
that circular lines are distinctly visible in the cell of the 
animal corresponding to the elevated striss of the shell ; 
presenting the appearance as if the boring had been 
effected by an auger; and in some of the erffis scooped 
out in wood, this appearance is very striking. Toward 
the upper part of the canal these marks have disajx* 
peared, in consequmice of the continueds friction of the 
flteby tube in its motions in that part or the cavity. 


A formidaole argument is wielded by a host of un- 
reasonable opponents, who say that this cannot be Uic 
right explanation, because several species of terebrating . 
pholades have ginooih shells. On the other side, this is 
met by calling to remembrance the constancy of the 
operation ; and little is known as to the length of time 
which may elapse while these patient miners labour out 
their deex)ening cell I ‘A drop of water wears aw^ay 
stones;’ or, in the elegant language of one of these side 
advocates, the keys of the pianoforte are hollowed by 
* the softest touch of the softest fingers.’ And it is 
always to be remembered, that the constant presenco of 
water must facilitate the operation. At the meeting of 
the British Association at Plymouth, this question was 
brought forward, and elicited, as usual, the observations 
of a numerous party on either side. Professor Owen, 
with all the weight attaching to his authority, consi- 
dered the hi>k^ were x^roduced by the incessant action 
of the cilia creature producing currents of water,- 

which in procij?^ of time wore away the rock. But 
Dr Buckland replied by saying, that if that were the 
case, the cavities would be largest at their openings, 
where greatest force would be exerted ; and he rather 
inclined to believe that the creature, ,by virtue of some 
acid secretion, softened the rock, and then produced 
the cavity by rasping aw'ay the softened parts by the 
rotation of its shell. And Mr Phillips followed on the 
same siilc, saying that the regularity of the holes proved 
that they were made by the motion of the shell, and 
not by currents of water. Sir II. de la Bcche thought 
it probable that the carbonic acid evolved in the respi- 
ration of the animal softened the material of the rock, 
and assisted in its disintegration. Were it not that M. 
de Blainville declares, that on a careful examination he 
could detect no trace of acid in the secretions of the 
pholas, we should be disposed to agree with the me- 
chanico-chemical theorists, and say that the perforations 
were the effect of the joint agency of these two causes ; 
and if we accept Sir II. de la Beclie’s suggestion, the 
same supposition may still be the correct one. 

When such ‘ learned Thebans ’ contend so ardently be- 
tween themselves, we may well retire from the field, and 
turn, as it is best to do in all similar cases, rather to the 
established eflects than to the litigated causes. Insig- 
nificant as it may seem, the pholas is the cause of great 
anxiety to man, with regard to the stability and x>6rma- 
nence of his submarine undertakings. These tiny 
galleries and mines, multiplying by thousands, and 
attacking a large surface, at once may commit the most 
extensive damage, and lay the foundation of a train of 
events which may one day bring down to ruin tho 
proudest monuments of human skill. The Breakwater 
at Plymouth was soon attacked by them, and the lyiseen 
mischief which they are now effecting there cannot be 
rightly estimated. Not only do they attack stone struc- 
tures beneath the wave, but wooden piers of the most 
solid construction suffer equally; and the only remedy 
against their invasion, is to drive a multitude of nails 
into the timber, so as to render it impossible for the 
creatures to effect an entrance. Their ravages on the 
rocks of different portions of our coast-, produce a magni- 
tude of results which, when compared with the minute- 
ness^ of the agents, is something surprising. The coast 
near Edinburgh is formed by alternating and parallel 
strata of shale and sandstone. The pholades have long 
taken up their dwelling in the shale, and have so honey- 
combed it in every place, that it has become rapidly 
disintegrated and w'ashed away; while the sandstone re- 
mains, only rounded by the influence of time and t>de. 
Those who are acquainted with Mr Lyell’s valuable 
work on ‘ Geology,’ will remember that the frontispiece 
is a view of the temple of Serapis at Futeoli. At a cer- 
tain height, the pillars present a completely worm-eaten 
appearance; while above and below they remain unin- 
jured. It ia quite evident this is not the work of de- 
sign; and it has been supposed to be accounted for by A 
the former subsidence of the laud beneath the watsirs, U 
when the pillars became exposed to the attaake of the || 
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pholaden, and its subsequent elevation above the surface, 
Vrhen these invaders perished. A similar occurrence 
, appears to be testified by the present condition of the 
limestone rocks at Plymouth. Many of them are far 
above the highest tide-mark, yet are found penetrated 
by holes, undoubtedly the cells of former generations of 
pholades. Lower down, the shells of these creatures still 
remain; and at the water's edge are to be found the ani- 
mals alive. Thus these perforations are often of the 
greatest value to the geologist, in enabling him to deter- 
mine the former height of land. And, as was formerlv 
mentioned, the inclination of the peiforations, which 
are generally vertical, may afford him some clue as to 
whether any alterations have taken place, in the lapse of 
ages, in the arrangement and disposition of the strata. 
The destruction they cause is greatly accelerated by the 
large amount of suiface these innumerable holes afford 
to the destructive energies of the atmosphere and water; 
•and thus where the smooth surface of the rock might 
have suffered but little degradation by the lapse of a 
considerable space of time, these little excavators greatly 
help forward the process, and become most important 
agents in the formation of fresh strata out of the ruins 
of the old ones. Yet the creature means not so: in im- 
muring itself in the rock, it is obeying the impulse of a 
Divinely-inspired instinct, which teaches it that its 
fragile and delicate shell is no sufficient protection 
against the fury of a boisterous clement. Entering into 
the rock, it is safe alike from howling winds, thundering 
waters, and prowling enemies. Thus, in Goldsmith's 
smoothly-turned sentences, * the pholas lives in darkness, 
indolence, and plenty. It never removes from the nar- 
row mansion into which it has penetrated; and seems 
perfectly contented with being enclosed in its own 
sepulchre. The influx of sea-water that enters by its 
little gallery satisfies all its wants; and without any 
other food, it is found to grow from seven to eight inches 
long, and thick in proportion.' 

It may be poetical to imagine the pholas thus spend- 
ing a long existence in the obscurity of an undissipated 
night ; but it is not so in reality. One of the most sin- 
gular circumstances in their history, is their phosphores- 
tenoe. This property has been long known ; it is even 
mentioned by Pliny. The creature is said to secrete a 
certain luminiferous fluid, which causes everything on 
which it falls to shine with a pale phosphorescence. M. 
de'Blainville says, that the pholades are the most lumi- 
nous of nil molluscous animals; and he even relates that 
those who eat the animal raw, in the dark appear in a 
most awe-inspiring fashion to be breathing flames! 
This phosphorescent quality is most powerful the fresher 
the animal is; disappearing if dried, and reviving, it is 
said, by the addition of a little salt water. The cheering 
beanfe of the solar ray cannot light this patient miner 
to its work, nor penetrate to the confines of its cell; but . 
the Creator has given it a 'light in its dwelling,' wholly 
independent of the great source of light to the world 
around; and this pale, gentle, lambent fiame makes, 
what otherwise would have been a dismal, gloomy cave, 
a light and cheerful home throughout the long years 
of the creature's existence. 

We have mentioned the pholades as the enemies of 
man in some respects ; we may, in conclusion, advert to 
a different and more agreeable relation in which they 
stand towatdo him. At the tables of some epicures 
these creatures are considered as a great delicacy. The 
Romans, who, as Dr Adam tells us, were particularly 
ig^d of shell-fish, bringing them all the way j^om Britain 
Id the luxurious city, appear to have set an edible value 
vi^ik the pholades. M. Desmarest, to the great annoy- 
ahce' o^ jiihe geologists, has attempted to prove that the 
celebratM j^rforations in the temple of Serapis by the 
phoMe*^ tobk place, not in consequence of the 
dence conversion of the temple 

and vKdttttyyliito a JUh-pmd l And M. de BlainvUle 
agff iwvates : by putting the question, 

‘ Whether thp nhcladhi Vrpm, nqt put there purposely for 
the shpl^'olf m At the present day they are 


largely used as an article of food in France and Italy, 
and on the coasts of the Mediterranean, where they 
abound. In the neighbourhood of Dieppe, Mr Btark 
tells 118 that bands of women and children, each armed 
i with a pickaxe, make a formidable army against the 
unhappy pholades, who tremble in their rock-citadels 
as these besiegers approach. By means of the sharp 
point of this implement, they are able to detach consi- 
derable fragments of the rock, and a rich harvest of the 
molluscs ensues. They are then sent to market, or, 
deprived of their shells, are used as bait for other fish. 

That gem-like phrase, ' sermons in stones,’ to use the 
words of a living poet, has sparkled so long * npoii the 
finger of Time,' that its brilliance has become somewhat 
damaged for our purpose. But if inanimate creation 
can teach lessons of wisdom to man, few, we think, will 
be disposed to deny that a fragment of perforated rock 
is more foniibly eloquent upon the subject of perse- 
verance under difficulties, than the most nervous ap- 
peals to the mind from the pen or lips of any human 
philosopher. 

MOHAMMED ALI'S EXPEDITION UP THE 
WHITE NILE.* 

It is perhaps some reproach to European enterprise and 
skill, that one great quarter of the world should still 
remain in many parts unexplored. Mighty rivers rise we 
know not where, and flow for hundreds, perhaps thou- 
sands of miles, in we know nut what direction; while on 
their banks, and in their vicinity, dwell numerous tribes 
of men wliose very names have not yet met our ears. 
Long before the birth of history there was a city-build- 
ing, mummy - making, and tomb • excavating people 
settled on the Lower Nile ; and yet, after the lapse of 
four or five thousand 3i3ars, we have not been able to 
follow up that stream to its source, or to decide whether 
it falls from the Mountains of the Moon or from the 
moon itself. Two travellers, penetrating into Africa 
from different points, are even now, it is said, engaged 
in attempting to solve the problem ; and it cannot be 
doubted that, however unwilling Old Nile may be to 
show his head, the iterscverance of man will be too strong 
for him, and dissipate every particle of the mystery in 
which he has so long delighted to involve his origin. 

Once in Upper Nubia, we held a conversation with 
certain Arabs, who professed to have penetrated far 
into the interior, and to be well acquainted with the 
character of the tribes found there. They spoke of 
them as gentle and hospitable; and as a proof that 
they fully believed the truth of wliat tliey had ad- 
vanced, offered to accompany us any distance up the 
river. Various obstacles then concurred to hinder 
our making the attempt: the Nile was too low to 
allow of our boats being dragged, without much diifi- 
culty, up the dreary length of the second cataract; 
the Strygians, almost in open revolt, barred the pas- 
sage across the Desert ; and Mohammed All’s tyranny 
had irritated the black population, and rendered them 
inimical to all strangers proceeding under the protection 
of a firman from him. Still, had the season of the year 
been favourable, our persuasion is that the attempt, if 
then made, would have been crowned with success. 
Our Arabs were bound to us by strong personal attach- 
ment ; and their natural courage and passion for adven- 
ture would have enabled ns to face without flinching 
the dangers of the way. ^ 

Mr Werne proceeded up the White River under much 
more propitious auspices — as far, we mean, as regards 
safety. The expedition consisted of four from 

Kalura (vessels with two masts, and cabins about 100 
feet long, and 12 to 15 broad, each with two cannon) ; 
three dahabies from Khartum, one of which had also 
two cannon; then two jtatdss (ships of burthen with 


« Exnaditlon to0lioov«r the Souroes of the White Nile in ^ 
ifears 1840-1841. Ferdinand Weme. From the Osmuui, by 
Tbarles Wlllism wBeilly. In 8 vola London f Bimfiey. 1849. 
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one mast) ; and a sandal (skiff) for comrannication. 
The orewB were composed of 250 soldiers (Negroes, 
Egyptians, and Syrians), and 120 sailors and mariners 
from Alexandria, Nubia, and the land of Sudan. They 
set sail from Khartum on the 23d November 1840, 
and soon reached that imaginary line which consti- 
tutes tile boundary of the Turkish dominions. On the 
White, as on the Blue Nile, travellers soon learn to 
complain of the monotony of the scenery, just as men 
do when they are descending through the Alps from 
Switzerland into Italy. The similarity between moun- 
tains is as great as the similarity between plains ; and 
you become, therefore, tired of the Alps at least quite as 
soon as of the Desert. But what by Werne and others 
is termed monotony, is only in the general aspect; for 
when you come to note the minuter accidents of the 
landscape, you cannot fail to discover abundant variety. 
In a succession of date and other groves, there is 
a constant vicissitude of light and shade*, of expan- 
sion and contraction; of closeness and irregular dis- 
persion ; and then the rise and fall of the banks, the 
aspect of the villages, the open ground or forest in the 
back distance, the sky clouded or bright, and the ever- 
fluctuating river, now narrowing its dimensions to those 
of the Uhine or the Thames, and now spreading away in 
lakes terminating in woods of reeds or gigantic rushes, 
and suffused with pink or tinted with blue by innume- 
rable varieties of the lotus, suffice to keep alive expecta- 
tion and the appetite for novelty : add to these the occur- 
rence of new tribes acting as a mysterious link between 
you and the unknown interior. Bear also in mind that 
every day brings its clianccs of strife, its probabilities of 
danger, its certainty of perplexities, cnibnrrassineiits, and 
difficulties, and you have enough to impart vivacity to 
the tamest imagination. 

But in the case of Werne, ^ad external sources of 
interest failed, there would seem to us to have been 
always an ample supply of amusement on board. The 
old Egyptian pasha had apparently caught all the 
oddities within his reach, and put them on board these 
exploring arks, to excite the curiosity and multiply 
the entertainment of each other. There were Turks 
with Circassian slaves, Kurds from the Alpine regions 
of Central Asia, full of their >vild aud primitive su- 
perstitions, which they developed in strange stories 
or legends; Arabs, Nubians, Barabras, Negroes, and, 
above all, adventurers and vagabonds from France, 
Germany, and Italy, who had spent half their lives in 
roaming about the shores of the Mediterranean, perse- 
cuted by fortune, and persecuting each other with still 
more unrelenting malignity. The Frenchmen hated 
the Italians; and the Germans, not without reason, paid 
and received the same compliment. Still all was not 
painful in this motley society : all the more remarkable 
originals laboured with incessant assiduity, and gene- 
rally with success, to keep awake the merriment of 
their companions. Of these the most curious was per- 
haps Feizulla Capitan, who sought consolation from the 
ills of life in mending his own breeches, or vest, or 
cloak. He always sat ready to ward off with his needle 
the blows of adversity. If the wind slackened, Feizulla 
stitched » if his crew w^re lazy or disobedient, he stitched 
again; and if malaria, or heat, or moisture spread 
disease through the expedition, he lobked solely to the 
magic little instrument of polished steel for comfort. 
But time and vicissitude work wonders in the greatest 
of men. No needlewoman, compelled to make sliirts at 
three-halfpence a piece ffir advertising houses in the 
City, ever plied her thimble with more persevering 
entliusiasm than Feizulla Capitan ; yet at length it would 
not do. His sorrows bore down his needle, and betook 
to brandy-andrwater, or to brandy-neat, as the next 
best substitute. 

'I'he European adventurers, though sometimes equally 
comic, were much leas harmless than Feizu'ia Capitan. 
While he was engaged in stitching up rants, they were 
UBuillly busily employed in making them. Teaiing to 
piooes eitch other’s reputations, Bchemti|r, plotting, ma- 


noeuvring, to ingratiate themselves with the Turks, and I 
overreach their Christian companions, .if the epithet be 
not in general a misnomer. Werne has diligently chro- 
nicled these achievements of theirs ; allowing it at the 
same time to appear, however, that he was very little 
more disinterested or amiable than they. Doubtless he 
had sometimes good reason to complain ; as, for example, 
when Vaissier sold liim four sacks of moulded biscuits, 
with a few good ones at the top to make the clieat pass. 
We forgave him on that occasion for seizing the iron 
shod in a boot, a heavy stick four feet long, and sallying 
forth in search of the culprit ; and wc are likewise dis- 
posed to overlook the fact of his not having pushed him 
into the Nile, when, meeting in a narrow pathway over- 
hanging that river, lie muttered, by way of deprecation, 
the words *wife and children;’ but for the lionour of 
our western cliaracter, wo should have preferred that 
the various instances of meanness, rapacity, and profli- 
gacy recorded^! Werne's volumes liad not taken place^ 
in the sight of^jans and Mohammedans. 

When men travel through a known country, they 
often mention names which serve as resting-places for 
the reader’s imagination. In ascending tlic Lower Nile, 
for example, you meet with Kahira, and Benesaef, and 
Manfaloot, and Dendera, and Thebes, and Philea ; but 
after leaving Khartum, tiic voyagers up the White 
Stream appeared to be overwhelmed by the endless ex- 
tension of the same idea. You cross and recross the 
Nile, you sail through reedy lakes, you see the bed of 
lain -torrent after rain -torrent, you successively en- 
counter the villages of the Barabras, Denkas, the Shil- 
buchs, the Keks, the Bundurials, and the Dushuils. 
But tiiese terms are linked with no associations, and 
point out no differences to your mind. In vain does 
the traveller descend to minute details — inform you that 
the banks to-day were higher or lower by a foot than 
yesterday; that the river turned now towards the east, 
and now towards the west; that its rate of flowing was 
sometimes three, and sometimes four miles an hour: 
you long to push on rapidly towards the mountains, 
where the stream has its perliaps fabulous cradle. 

Yet, by the way, you like to hear a little of the Keks, 
Ac.; and therefore Mr Werne, digressing a little from 
south -south -west and south -south -east, which is his 
stock topic when lie aims at being eloquent, makes 
a descent upon the shore, and favours us with a few 
particulars respecting the people. The following is a 
favourable specimen of this sort of information ; — 

* A young woman was so enraptured at the sight of 
my glass beads, that she wanted to sell me her child, 
which she carried in a skin under her left arm, as if 
in a bag. I do not think that I am mistaken with 
regard to this offer, although one ought not to be con- 
fident that the daughter of a harmless nation like the 
Keks M'ould do so. Perhaps she was a prisoner, which 
might bo the ease here generally, and that these women 
are watched by the men. It is always possible that 
the men take their favourite wives with them for coni- 
fort’s sake, and leave the others at home, or put them 
in some kind of bodily restraint. 

* A very large and broad surtuk caught ray eye, and 

I was curious to find out the species of wood of which 
it was built ; but the bulls, standing close to each other 
there, pointed their horns at me. Two natives sprang 
nimbly to them, in order to quiet them, whereupon I 
went off as quickly as possible ; and the more so, because 
last year a soldier had been gored to death. A village 
bull towered above all of them. His high horns were 
adorned with two animals’ tails ; he had ornaments 
around his neck. I was not able, however, to examine 
these ornaments very closely ; for he rushed too quickly 
into the herd, that he might, likb all the other beasts, 
stick his nose as quickly as possible into the smoke. 
This is a ludicrous sight. E very beast api>car8 to know 
exactly his heap, or rather his neighbourhood, else an 
uncommon confusion would take place; for they have ; 
their stakes very dose to one another.’ v ^ t 

^ Having escai^ bdng gored by the village bi^^ Hr 
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Wei'ne, falling from Scylla into Charybdis, gets into 
aivk ward proximity to twenty crocodiles. He is ill and 
weak, and one should say, hardly worth eating ; yet the 
crocodiles were of a di^rent opinion ; and no sooner 
scented his Teutonic flesh, than they began to put their 
noses and ^eir tails in motion, each for the selfish 
purpose of taking the first bite. But we must allow 
him to tell the story in his own way : — * 1 have for- 
tunately overcome a violent attack of illness which 
overtook me yesterday evening. Such a faintness 
seised me in my excursion yesterday that I was 
obliged to sit down. 1 slept or lay in a swoon, I know 
not which. I awoke when it was already dark. A 
shot was fired near me : I tried to answer ; but my 
gun flashed in the pan ; for I had fired it ofi^ in a half- 
unconscious state to call for assistance. 1 dragged 
myself in the direction of the spot, and worked through 
the hushes to the shore, in order to walk more com- 
fortably on the sand. At last 1 had the stream before 
•me. On my left I saw the fires near the ships ; but I 
was suddenly struck with terror, for there was the hor- 
rible sight of more than twenty crocodiles a few paces 
before me on the light sand ! I had really commenced 
to count the beasts; but did not, however, remain 
long in hivio hercuUs^ for they began to move, scenting 
human flesh. I hastened back into the bushes, plunged 
into the holes hollowed out by water which I had pre- 
viously tried to avoid, and arrived without any accident 
close to the ships. 1 heard voices behind me, and recog- 
nised my servants, who were in search of me. They 
were mourning, and reproaching themselves for having 
left me. $ale set up a loud howl, because he thought I 
was devoured by the crocodiles. They found me on the 
ground ; they had also been pursued by the beasts. 
What a poor creature a sick man is ! ’ 

Most persons who have ever known the Turks will 
read without surprise almost any illustration of their 
cool inhumanity ; yet even these perhaps will experi- 
ence some astonishment at reading liow, without provo- 
cation, they shot down a number of the harmless natives: 
the sorrow of whose relatives is tlius described by 
Werhe ‘ We sailed away with the wind favouring 
nur criniinsl* action, for our men had again come on 
board before the firing commenced. . . . The natives 
were hastening towards it; but they did not trust them- 
selves near us. Yet they knew not the melsmciioly 
truth that our shots would hit at a distance. Hitherto 
they feared only the thunder and lightning of them, as 
we had seen several times. We halted a moment ; the 
unhappy ereatures or relatives of the slain c.ame closer 
to the border of the shore, laid their hands flat together, 
raised them above their head, slid upon their knees 
nearer to us, and sprang again high in the air, with 
their compressed hands stretclied aloft, as if to invoke 
the pity of Heaven, and to implore mercy of us. A slim 
young man was so conspicuous by his passionate grief 
that it cut to my heartland our barl>arians laughed 
with all their might This unbounded attachment to 
one another, and the circumstance that that woman, in 
spite of the danger so close at hand, sought for the man 
of her heart among those who had perished, afTected 
me exceedingly ; because sucli moral intrinsic worth, 
flowing from pure natural hearts, is unfortunately more 
acquired than innate in civilised nations. We had only 
advanced a little on our way, when above thirty unarmed 
uatives, who must yet at all events have been informed 
of the tragical incident that had just occurred, sat 
dp^li on the sand directly close to the river, without 
or designing any harm to us, as if nothing 
And really 1 had enough to do to 

AfUir 'tbUi incident, it was not unnatural that the 
Tttvks fhohld Ontertaiu suspicions of the designs of the 
naHtfi' i ttei'iJbttld not help feeling conscious that they 
deserved to with detestation, and looked for 

a ^ispto of and cruelty similar to their own. 

Having ffB&ched a kuttur^^^ obstruction in the stream, 
liavO boti^iinne at the period of the 


inundation, they began seriously to think of their return ; 
and, Mr Werne desck’ibes the collected circuinatances 
which determined them in the following pmage: — ' 
’ Nature has drawn here a real bar of rocks through the 
White Stream, which we dare not venture to surmount ; 
for the water has fallen for some days, as is quite evi- 
dent, and the vessels could only, by taking out all their 
freight, pass the defile near the large rocks, which is 
called on this account Bab-agate. The river-bed be- 
ginning from hence appears to be generally of a more 
rocky nature ; for we perceive, even from the rocks on . . 
the island of Ishankcr, breakers in the stream up the 
river. However, there is no doubt that we might sail 
away victoriously over these obstacles at the time of 
the inundation, for the river here rises to about eighteen 
feet high. The main thing would be, then, for north 
winds to blow exactly at this period strong enough to 
withstand the pressure of water rising in this mountain 
I land; for 1 am still of opinion that the rapidity of the 
I current increases from hence in such a manner, that 
we could not advance by the rope even with the best 
will. We have remained here at the island three entire 
days, and the ne plus ultra is not so much inscribed on 
the pillars of Hercules in the water, as desired in the 
hearts of the whole expedition, 

‘ The war-dance which the blacks performed yester- 
day haa contributed certainly to the final determination 
to return. Even 1 thought yesterday that 1 heard and 
saw in the fearful battle-song a declaration of war, and 
a challenge to the contest It was almost dmpossible 
to persuade one’s self that it was merely a mark of 
honour. Tiie natives marched up and down the island 
in columns, brandishing their lances in the air; sung 
their war-songs with threatening countenances and 
dreadful gestures ; then fell into still greater ccstucy, 
ran up and down, anjJ roared their martial chant. 
Nevertheless I altered my opinion that this was done 
with hostile views, for the native interpreters remained 
quietly with us on board the vessel ; and when we sent 
them to request that this honour might not be paid 
to us, they returned, though not having eflected their 
object. 

^It was thought advisable that wo should leave the 
shore, for the natives had only need to have sprung 
down to be on board our vessels. There were certainly 
too many black people ; and a warlike rapacious enthu- 
siasm might easily, it was true, possess their minds, 
influenced as they were by the military manmuvres. 

It was well, therefore, that a reiterated request on our 
side w^as answered, and an end put to the warlike 
ceremony without our having betrayed our fear by 
pushing off from the shore. . . . Selim Capitan was 
really inclined to explore tlie ascent ; but this continua- 
tion of the voyage was not to last longer than a day. 
But when he knelt tins morning on liis carpet before 
sunrise, directing his face to the East for prayer, and 
discerned the numerous fires on the right shore, which 
he had not remarked daring his ablutions, he looked 
at mo so mournfully and suspiciously that I could 
scarcely restrain my laughter. He concluded his prayer ; 
and now he saw also, on the island IshankeV near us, a 
number of such little straw fires' over which the naked 
people were warming themselves, whilst nearly every 
single man was stretching out his long leg{f over his 
own little fire. Then his courage sank anew, for there 
were still more blacks than yesterday. 

‘ These men, however, did not come empty-handed, 
and barter rose to a pitch of f reatness and variety such 
as we had not before seen : a quantity of fowls, goats, 
sheep, cows, and calves, wood, ferruginous sandi and 
iron dross, tobacco, pipes, sunsim durra, weapons, all 
kinds of ornaments for the body— every thing for beads. 
Nevertheless the good Ethiopians did not show them- 
selves to-day quite blameless, for they sold quivers full 
of arrows, many of which were without points. They 
delivered the wares while receiving the beads; or the 
seller ran bastt^ away, retaining the goods as well as 
HhB pwchaw-ifl|tiey. They cufifed and wrestled with 
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I our men, without, however, making use of their wea- 
I pons. On the whole, however, the injustice was on 
our side *, the drum, therefore, beat to recall the crew to 
the vessels. 

* It was the middle of the day, about two o’clock, when 
Selim Gapitan, in order to take his leave, and to employ 
the dreaded people at the moment of our departure, and 
keep them far from us, threw ten cups of sug-sug on 
shore *, and the cannons on all the vessels were dis- 
• charged, to bid solemn farewell with twenty-oue shots 
to the beautiful country which must contain so many 
more interesting materials.* 

They were at this time something less tlian five de- 
grees from the equator ; and considering the nature of 
the stream throughout the whole northern portion of its 
course, we may infer that if its channel tend southward, 
the sources of the White Nile may be beyond the equi- 
noctial line. The stream was still large, and the naviga- 
tion of it beyond the rocks apparently quite practicable. 
But it may beyond that point be fed by numerous tribu- 
taries, which would enable us to account for its great 
volume of the much shorter course. All this, however, 
remains in doubt ; though, as we have already observed, 
there is some probability that the veil may ere long be 
lifted from the fountains of tlie Nile. 

RAMBLES OF AN OBJECTLESS MAN. 

‘ HAPrv are they who find their bread ready baked,* is a 
proverb which often recurs to tlie thoughts of tliose who 
have the trouble of baking it for themselves. But, as 
Sancho would say, * every one knows best where his own 
shoe pinches him,* and my misfortune consists in having 
that very abundance for which so many others pine. 

I am one of those who may he said to enjoy a life of 
easy competence. As there is mi reason why I should 
work, I do no/ work ; as no one opposes my will, I may 
be said to have no will ; in short, 1 am losing all appetite 
for enjoyment of every description; and I am really ill, 
eerioualy ill: even my physician is ready to allow it. 
He tells me to amuse myself; but this is more easily said 
than done; he orders me to walk; 1 obey him ; but onnw* 
follows me everywhere. I am as weary of the parks 
and the West End, as of the bustling City. I find it as 
difficult to supi»ress a yawn at a fancy hall, as wlien 
seated at my own chimney-corner, or my friend’s fireside. 
As to the parks, I go there but seldom. I feci morti- 
fied at not having a handsome tilbury, or a prancing 
horse; neither of which, if I had them, 'would, after all, 
afford me any real gratification. I am made unhappy 
by seeing others enjoy luxuries which I cannot afford. 
jt’7?Joy/ did I say? Perhaps, after all, they enjoy them 
not. They are envied by pedestrians, that is all; and 
yet the sight of even this poor satisfaction is irksome to 
me. To-day, however, for a wonder, my walk was suffi- 
ciently agreeable to make me wish to remember it. It 
enabled me to pass two liours in blissful oblivion of my 
fits of indigestion, my aching head, and the leaden pace 
of time. A bright thought struck me— I will write the 
liistory of my walk, and this will enable me to pass one 
more liour without ennvi. 

I went out, as I had done day after day, weary of 
being at home, without feeling a wish to be anywhere 
filse. I turned my steps, with a sort of mechanical indif- 
ference, towards Hyde Park. It was a dull April day ; 
’the atmosphere was neither hot nor cold : all around me 
looked gloomy and uninviting. Still I strolled on, not 
knowing what else to do, till 1 reached a spot which was 
the. resort of numerous pedestrians, workmen lounging 
away their hour of repose, women, old men, and children. 
I leant against a tree, and stood silently observing the 
scene before me. There were a number of children 
belonging to the poorer classes, playing about under the 
eye of their mothers, or perhaps under that of Ta grand- 
father or grandam, proud of their little charge ; whilst, 
mingled here and there amongst them were groups of 
high-born children, handsomely dressed^ and attended 


by their nursery-maids. I could not help asking 
myself the question, * Which are the happiest ?* 

My attention was quickly arrested by two of tho 
loveliest and most tastefully-dressed children ! had jSver 
! seen. It was impossible for the eye not to reat with 
pleasure on their graceful forms, rosy cheeks, fair blue 
eyes, and cherry lips. A lady might be able to describe 
more particularly their costumes of richly-broidered 
cashmere pelisses, and beaver hats with waving plumes 
— ^but the charm of the ensemble was enough for me ; 
and I could not take my eyes off these little embryo 
dandies, the eldest of whom seemed barely five years 
of age. They were throwing from one to the other, 
with the most imperturbable gravity, a ball, which con- 
tinually missed its aim, and rolled upon the ground. 
It w'as picked up each time by tho little boy whose 
turn it was next to throw it ; and the brilliant ball of 
gold and blue was thus passed backwards and for- 
wards with as ^UL'ii cool gravity as if they had been 
two old ambs^odors exchanging their credentials. 
The only variety -which occurred to enliven the mo- 
notony of the game, was the care with which the elder 
of the two— who, X suspect, was the owner of tlie toy — 
wiped off tho dust from the glittering plaything with 
his little white hand, which he took care eacli time 
duly to rub in his nurse’s apron, and then returned to 
his game with the most stoical indifference. 

As I stood contcinpliiting these beautiful children, 
my attention was suddenly arrested by a very different 
object. A ragged, chubby-cheeked boy sprung forward 
with a cry of delight, and knelt upon the grass by tho 
two young players. His features were irregular and 
strongly marked, his shoulders high, and his well-worn 
fustian garments hung clumsily about hitn. The new^ 
comer clapped his hands, and laughed for joy : his largo 
eves sparkled with delight. The sedate, high-born 
boys, the brilliant ball, seem to exist only for him. 
Each time that it bounds towards the side where he 
kneels, he bends forward in wondering admiration ; but 
still he ventures not to touch, hardly even to breathe 
upon it. The young players, without deigning to be- 
stow upon him more than a passing look, take up their 
toy carelessly from ins side- the game recommences, 
and with it his transports of joy. No one, however, 
invites him to take liis turn in playing with this beau- 
tiful ball. No one, in exchange ibr his joyous sym- 
pathy, offers liini the smallest share of the pleasure 
which they were themselves so listlessly enjoying. 
Each kept that which was his own ; tho poor boy his 
Buperabounding deliplit ; the two others their plaything 
and their dignity. Wiiilst I remained a passive looker- 
on at this scene, that verse of the Gospel, ‘ To him that 
hath shall more be given, and from him that hath not 
shall be taken away even that which he seemeth to 
have,’ came forcibly to my mind. It seemed to me that 
this joyous-hearted little fellow, with his well-patched 
clothes and beaming countenance, was an exemplifica- 
tion of this truth. I know not what irresistible folly 
possessed me, but I felt a sudden desire to give a play- 
thing to this child, who certainly did not need one— he 
who took BO much delight in only seeing the playthings 
of others. 

* 1 traversed., park in haste, not indeed without 
some misgivings'ithat I was perhaps creating an artifi- 
cial want, and helping to mar an unsophisticat^. hap- 
piness. But it so seldom happens that I feel any im- 
pulse to action, that 1 have not the courage to resist one 
when it is thrown iu my way. I hastened to the nearest 
toy-shop, and purchased a small wheelbarrow, thinking 
it very possible that the infantile enthusiasm of my 
young protege for the glittering ball might already 
have expended itself. I could not help enjoying pro- 
spectively the delight of my ragged friend. But, luas I 
on my return the whole group had disappeared: i^e 
two little boys, their smart nurses, and the jbyoua- 
looker-on; all had vanished from the scene; neij^er 
could I any longer discover on the empty benches Ihu 
pale and uckly-looki^ woman whom Ihad supi^Qiedi: 
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to be the mother of the poor boy. I exfdored every 
avenue, and looked at every ragged child; but all in 
vain. 

I aoon found, however, that I, or rather the 1 
carried; had be^me the object of universal attention, 
and that I was followed with longing eyes by every little 
ragamuffin in the park. Whenever I appeared. 1 heard 
echoed on every side of me, ‘ The wheelbarrow ! — there 
is the gentleman — the gentleman • with the wheel- 
barrow !* After a quarter of an hour spent in a fruit- 
less search^ ! turned my steps towards my solitary home, 
grievously disappointed. 1 felt also somewhat embar- 
rassed by my purchase, and not a little discomposed at 
hearing myself called by every group of children whom 
I passed. * The gentleman with the wheelbarrow.* As I 
thus pursued my way. doing my best to conceal my 
toy, I overtook an old man carrying on his back a little 
girl, warmly wrapped in a fur cape, which in its days 
of pristine freshness had doubtless borne the name of 
ermine ; but to which time— the unveiler of still more 
important secrets — had restored the appearance and the 
name of cat-skin. The old man leant with one hand 
upon his stick, whilst in the other he held a wind- 
instrument, whether a clarionet or bassoon I know not. 
for my eyes were fixed upon the child whom he carried 
on his back. The moment the poor wandering musi- 
cian stopped, the little creature glided into his arms, 
and was gently deposited on the ground. 1 then disco- 
vered a pair of crutches which formed her only support : 
she was a perfect cripple. 

The poor father had stopped at the steps of a hall- 
door, and was seeking with gentle care to seat his un- 
fortunate little charge as comfortably as he could, when 
1 approached them. ‘Here,’ said 1, ‘this is for her. 
You will be able to seat your child more comfortably 
there than on the cold pavement.* 

1 am no poet, and such one ougJit to be in order to 
give the most remote idea of the transports which the 
poor little sufferer manifested on receiving this unex- 
pected gift. Her eyes danced with delight as slie 
exclaimed eagerly, ‘For me! — ^for me I* She dropped 
her crutches ; and, seeming inspired with new vigour by 
the excitement of the moment, pushed it before her for 
a few yards. 

*You do not thank the ^ntleman.* said her father 
gently. She let go the wheelbarrow, raised towards me 
her sparkling eyes, and with an expression of grateful 
pleasure which 1 shall not readily forget, kissed her 
little hand to me over and over again. Never did any 
expression of gratitude so touch my heart as that of 
this little cripple : never can 1 forget the tone in which 
she exclaimed, ‘For me 1— for me I’ As 1 entered my 
own door, I met an old college-companion, to whom 1 
related this little incident. He asked me coldly, * Whether 
the tittle girl w^ere pretty?’ Where shall we find a 
face which is not pretty when it beams with grateful 
joy? 

For tbe first time during many a long year I passed 
this day without mmui ; and during my walk 1 learned 
this one important lesson — that as the luminaries of 
heaven reflect from one to another their light and heat, 
even so it is that one human heart must reflect upon 
the other the genial glow of happiness and joy. 


VBE8UATR. 

|fan acts strangely. Although a current of fresh air is 
t hf very life of his lungs, lie seems indefatigable in the 
of his inventive ^wers to deprive himself of this 
^ blessing. Thus he carefully closes every cranny 
l^ohamDer against its entrance, and he prefers 
t_eliould receive the mixed effluvium from his 
r,and from a patent little modem aquarius, 
should man bo so terrified at the admia> 
' s of his apartments ? It is nature’s 

never carries the destroying angel 
^iidly the delicate little wren and ten- 
r^^^audimmediate influence, and 
* 1 they rise amid the su^ 



rounding dew-drops of the morning. Although exposed 
all night long to the air of heaven, their lungs are never 
out of order, and this we know by the daily repetition of 
their song. Look at the newly-bom hare, without any 
nest to go to. It lives and thrives, and becomes strong and 
playfhl, under the unmitigated .inclemency of the falling 
dews of night. 1 have hero a fine male turkey, full eight 
years old. and he has not passed a single night in sheller. 
He roosts in a cherry-tree, and always is in primest health 
the year throughout. Three dunghill fowls, preferring this 
cherry-tree to the warm perches in the ben-house, took up 
their airy quarters with him early in October, and have 
never gone to any other roosting-plaoe. The eow and the 
horse rieep safely on the cold damp ground, and the roe- 
buck lies down to rest in the heather, on the dewy moun- 
tain's top. I myself can sleep all night long, bareheaded, 
under the fiill moon's watery beams, without any fear of 
danger, and pass the day in wet shoes without catching 
cold. Coughs jind colds are generally caught in the tran- 
sition from an overheated room to a cold apartment ; hut 
there would be no danger in this movement if ventilation 
were properly attended to — a precaution little thought of 
now-a-days. — Waferton'*s Essays on NaturcU History. 


MY EEN ARE DIM WI* TEARS. 

My een are dim wl* tears, John, 

My heart is safr wl* wae, 

I lie an* watch the stars, John, 

Awearying for the day ; 

Yet It wlnna bring me rest, John, 

An* it canna bring me peace. 

Till the clay is on my breast, John, 

An’ thocht and feeling cease ! 

I hao loned yo weel and lang, John, 

An* shall wliile I hae life ; 

But ye’ve canned me mony a pang, John, 

Wtia should hao been your wife. 

Though ye nexsr said a wal'd, John, 

My trusting heart to win, 

Yc hae leed before the Lord, John, 

An* that is deeper sin I 

Ye’re hand leed seeking mine, John, 

When naebody could see ; 

An’ yo kissed it mony a time, John, 

A ii’ wasna that a lee ? 

An’ your een leed looking hive, John, 
Whene’er they turned on mo; 

An’ your gifts, what did they pruvo, John, 
But love—or treachery ? 

An* your step leed coming hero, John, 

Bae aft in cauld an* rain, 

For mony a happy year, John, 

Whaso memory is pain 1 

For 1 thoclit the thne would come, John, 
When we nao mair would part ; 

Yet ye gaed without ae word, John, 

To ease my breaking heart ! 

Ye cam’ o’ your ain will, John, 

Ye saw that I was poor ; 

Ye kenn'd I was nae light o* love: 

Ye should hae passed our door. 

But I loo ye after a’, John, 

An’ pray to God in heai^en. 

That I may be ta’en hame, John, 

An’ your deceit forgiven I 

Masv. 


PRBCAUTIONS AGAINST POISON. 

In Germany, to prevent poiai^n being obtained tor evil pur- 
poses, none is allowed to be sold without a written order 
or certificate from a physiciati. To prevent rat-poison being 
made a bad nse of, or taken by mi&take, the. areenio is 
mixed with tallow and lampblack, which makes a com- 
pound that no human being could partake of. None is 
allowed to be sold in a.ptire state. 
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KEYF: 

THE ORIENTAL CONCEPTION OF ENJOYMENT. 

The idea entertained by tho Orientals of pleasure has 
very little resemblance to ours. When in search of 
enjoyment we excite ourselves to action, shun solitude 
niid quiet, and surround ourselves with noise and bustle, 
marvellous and thrilling sounds, colours brilliant and 
gay, forms of till beauty, everything, in fact, that can 
strike, and, as it were, irritate the senses ; the Orientals, 
on the contrary, endeavour to relapse into perfect repose. 
Tranquillity has little charms for us except when we 
cannot attain it, whereas for them it is the first requisite 
of happiness. A soft deewan on which to recline, in a 
half- darkened room by day, and a dimly-lighted kiosque 
at night, with a cool breeze to fan the air, and the low 
voice of a singer, or the tinkling notes of some simple 
instrument at a littlo distance, ratiher to mark than to 
disturb the general stillness ; a few grave companions, 
allowing at long intervals a solemn word or two to 
escape from amidst tho snowy waves of their venerable 
biards ; tbe soothing pipe, replenished in formal silence 
by a re.siKJctful slave j an occasional * fingan* . of coffee ; 
these are elements of keen enjoyment in the opinion of 
many a wealthy Muslim, and would not he exchanged 
fur all the gorgeous and giddy amusements wdiich all 
the cai)ital8 of Europe afford. Often, it is true, they arc 
not found sufficient. Oifierences of age and tempera- 
ment, varieties of fortune and taste, lead people to look 
for the same result amidst other impressions. But the 
state of mind coveted is always a kind of contemplative 
beatitude, expressed in Arabic by that untranslateable 
word, ‘ Keyf.’ 

It is easier to ridicule than to appreciate this said 
Iceyf. Travellers who merely pass through the coun- 
try have never any opportunities of enjoying itj for 
it seems to require the preparation of a relaxing cli- 
mate. Frames braced and invigorated by tho keen air 
of the north are no more fitted to receive this kind of 
intoxication, than the mnd of a grave political econo- 
mist is papahte of experiencing the maniacal excitement 
into whiiffiii howling derwish can throw himself almost 
at will. Tlih inost calm and indolent of Englishmen is 
restless and uneasy compared with the placid Egyptian 
in his moments of repose. It vra| long before 1 could 
feel, and therefore before I Ibuld iitidoriitand, the plea- 
sure of silling huddled up for hour after hour'^in J^e 
same positm in the corner of a diyan, with u pipe in 
hand, perffiotly indififerent to the flight of time, and 
perfectly careless of putting the passing moments to 
profit, exchanging nowand then, in a lowMan^d voice, 
with jne or two cotBpanions, a brief remark, j’lst suffl- 1 
cient to keep up t^ oommunieation between us^y andj 
escape from the impression of ooxnplete solitude. | 

During the latter part of my residence |i the Eas^ 1 1 


had begun to relish this sort of thing occasionally, al- 
though activO furtunatcly prevented mo from 

becoming a Oriental. I admit the pleasure of 

such an existence, and can now understand why many 
Franks, fascinated by its mysterious charm, forget their 
household gods, and lingering near tlie banks of the 
Nile, dream away their whole lives in one continued 
state of keyf. But it is not the less true that this 
passion for reverie and unproductive contemplation* 
indulged in more or less by a whole people, is a great 
obstacle in the way of its progress ; and as long as the 
doctrine of Fatalism prevails to justify and encourage it, 
we may expect to see Mohammedan countries continuing 
in their present backward condition. As I have men- 
tioned this doctrine, I may venture to remark that its 
pernicious influence in the ordinary afiairs of human 
life has never been accurately estimated. It is certainly 
true that it sometimes produces great and admirable 
resignation after overwhelming catastrophes, and co- 
operates in preventing those violent accesses of despair 
which are so common with us. Suicide is unknown 
in Eastern countries, except among slaves. On the 
other liand, it chocks improvement in the i\rts, and 
stands in the way of every kind of' reform. * As our 
fathers did, so do we;’ * what our fathers sufibred, that 
must we Buficr ‘ that which is ordained, it would be 
presumptuous to endeavour to alter.* Such are the 
arguments by which an Oriental usually meets every 
proposal of amelioration. Of course, if they were logi- 
cal, and carried out their doctrine to its utmost conse- 
quences, the result would be {perfect immohiHty i but 
they are not so consistent, and ^ct upon the principle 
they lay down only so far as to justify their mental 
indolence. 1 will add, that in spite of their affeSted 
resignation to the decrees of Fate, the natural instincts 
of man constantly get the upper hand. They seek 
refuge from those decrees when sickness befalls them, 
for example, in charms and incantations, as well as in 
the prescriptions of infidel doctors ; but they will not 
take any means of avoiding disease, except those which 
are absolutely prescribed in their ritual. They will 
escape from a house if the roof threaten to fall in ; but 
they will not study to improve their inode of architec- 
ture. 

I once had a conversation with an Arab; whom I 
roused from a state of keyf to pester him with Argu- 
ment. I told him that it wa$ criroinA^ to so jmany 
hours of his life in bQthl>pdily and intellectu4 inaction ; 
and succeeded at length in makteg Undmnte^ my 
meaning. He At first soughttefi:^; that 

be was ^eyating bis mind 1^ oontemplation 
unity of God'} but he •oon'.l^lmbwUidfl^^ 
onIy..trtte.in' a- vague ..tei^:lttA'^that'h6 
•state of :;hBlf-unconsd|Mi^^ a 
connected images 
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of ererything tbat bad paai^ and indljbient to 
thing that was to come. *Tou vero drunk t’ liaid L 
* No,* said he j ^ I was enjoying my keyf.’ Whereupon, 
being perfectly roused, he began to make the apology 
of this condition, and endeavoured to show that it was 
the only consolation which man possessed for the cTils 
he suffered in this world. At my observation that 
most of. those evils existed only by man’s sufTeranoe, he 
smiled in pity, and said that all was ordained from 
above ; tl^t we could not modify one tittle the course 
of even^ ' and had nothing to do but to submit pas* 
sivejljtr, cind t^e every opportunity of relapsing into the 
unobi&inciipusness of keyf. 

The leader has now some idea of the state of mind 
which the Orientals regard as the highest happiness 
realisable upon earth. Their modes of producing it are 
various. Borne resort to the dangerous but expeditious 
method of smoking or eating ka»hUh’~-t^ preparation of 
hemp-seed, ffashashin (the origin of our word assassin) 
— that is to say, men who indulge in this practice— are 
indeed not uncommon in Egypt, where I have known even 
Eiiropeans occasionally thus degrade themselves. Not 
long before I left the country, a horrible incident oc- 
curred. There had been a party of ttiese unhi^py 
wretches collected in a coffee-house during what is 
called a JF’anlasia, which may mean either any ordinary 
amusement, or an orgie. Next morning the shop re- 
mained closed after the usual hour. The neighbours 
assembled, and knocked loudly, but got no answer. At 
length they burst open the door, and saw twelve bodies 
stretched on thedivaiis on tlio floor. Seven were ascer- 
tained to be quite dead ; two or three more died in the 
course of the day ; whilst the remainder recovered, and 
r^ated how they had swallowed pastilles containing 
hashiahf sold to them by a pedlar from Constantinople. 
The dose was unusuaUy strong, but was such as the 
still more depraved BtambouU are accustomed to take. 

Another and more vulgar class of men drink arraki — 
a spirit distilled fhim a variety of substances, but prin- 
cipally from dates. It is sometimes flavoured with 
mastic, and has not a very unpleasant taste. It is con- 
sidered ^ be extremely prejudicial to the health, but is 
neverthll^i ^wallowed in large quantities by the danc- 
ii^^giris bf all classes, as well as the dancing-^ys and the 
dissipated frequenters of coffee-houses. The consump- 
tion of it must be great. It may he procured not only in 
the cities, but in almost every village of any importance. 
Almost all donkey-boys, many boatmen, and some ser- 
yants, will drink spirits if offered to them by Europeans ; 
and I remember a Sherif, or descendant of the Prophet, 
weariug a green turban, whom we met on the desert 
coast near the Maiidieh, and who, after refusing to 
partake of the cup with us before witnesses, came and 
begged some cognac on the sly, and tossed it off neat 
with groAt 0 usto. Good wines are enjoyed in private 
by some wealthy Turks ; and Ibrahim Pasha, it is said, 
was once found dead-drunk with champagne one morn- 
ing Under the sycamore-tree in a public avenue through 
his own grounds. 

The classes I have hitherto mentioued, however, are 
exceptions to the general rule. The Muslim is, on the 
whole, very sober, and contents himself with the gentle 
exhilaration caused by coffee and pipes. The universal 
use of these atlmulants in Egypt becomes less remark- 
able when we find that, as far as has hitherto l^n 
ascertained, they are perfectly innocuous there. I never 
heard of tobacco producing sickness as in Etnrope. Eor 
, my own part* although I could not smoke at all on my 
^ ^ adopted this xi^ssary accomplishment with- 

slightest inconveni^ce. It is sdmost universal 
W; counties ; idthough at Siwah, in 

the inhabi- 


^ Wahabi^ a fana- 

smoking aihong 

; was assured by a native trader, 

Arabia, that tlwy in- 
“ew sweeten. ■ He I 
■ •tone- pestles in laigel 




rude mortars, made of a peculiarly hard stone, and that 
it often produces in them a complete state of intoxica- 
tioou * This is their keyf.* Some of them, he said, 
smoke in secret ; but this was merely an opinion of his 
own, and indicated his lax practice was offended 
by &eir austerity. 

There is one fact connected with smoking which is 
worth mentioning — ^namely, that in Ramad’han time, 
when the whole population fasts from sunrise to sunset, 
the hoisting of the dag at evening no sooner announces 
that the fasting time is over, than the ready-filled pipe 
is snatched up, and a few whiffs are taken, before either 
hunger or thirst is satisfied. A small cup of coffee 
. succeeds, and then the solid food is devoured. 1 find 
it difficult to explain this, because it would appear more 
natural that, after a long day of hard labour under such 
privation, an intolerable thirst should exist. Probably 
liabit is more imperious always in its demands than 
ordinary appetite ; and it is not impossible that this 
practice of smoking, instead of eating and drinking at 
once, may have some effect in counteracting the evil 
effects of long abstinence. 

I liave now mentioned the every-day methods which 
the Arabs have of obtaining keyf. Collected in groups 
of two or three, or even alone in a corner, they seem, 
under the influence of the above stimulant, to be 
capable of isolating themselves for a time in imagina- 
tion from the world, and surrounding themselves with 
agreeable thoughts. There is no nation more prone 
than they to build castles in the air. They are always 
making extravagant suppositions— representing them- 
selves, for example, in possession of wonderful wealth or 
marvellous supernatural powers, by the aid of wliich 
they sometimes do the most ordinary things possible. 

Wo were once dropping down one of tbc placid 
reaches of the Nile,^ery indifferent whether our boat 
advanced or stood still. The ^ail, lazily swelling, 
urged us gently along the side of a little island fringed 
with reeds, that rattled against the panes of our 
cabin. Over the banks, that shut us in like huge 
Jiedges, a few palms rose here and there in the distance, 
flecking the sky with spots of dark green. The water 
was steeped in all the brilliance of the heavens ; a few 
aquatic birds stooped gently sometimes along tlic sur- 
face. The crew seemed to feel a sense pf inexpressible 
enjoyment, and one of them producing a darabfmkkah 
or Arab tambourine, began to beat a tune, whilst another 
chanted a plaintive love-song ; and we listened under 
the influence of coflbe and pipes, and allowed ourselves 
to be sootlied into a perfect state of keyf. Ahmed, 
our servant, came and sat down on his heels near us 
with his cup in hand, and after listening devoutly to 
the end, could not contain his satisfaction. No ])leasure, 
he said, was equal to being on the Nile; and * if he had 
five millions of jjuineas^ he would buy a boat, and live for 
ever in it ! Wc said he might do the thing for much 
less ; hut he would not abate one jot dThis supposition, 
and we were obliged to admit the five millions. His 
plan, at first, was to carry about the whofe sum in the 
hold ; but he afterwards consented to lihM half of it 
in some English commercial ^houre of j^lmowledged 
stability. He then said that he would prooi||^::^o most 
beautiful woman in Egypt as his wife, w^i^taunuch 
to watch over her. This addition to his feioilily drew on 
the Beoesslty of having a second boat as a harim; and 
Alimcd took terrible anticipatory vengeance on every 
audacious wight who attmpted to gidn a glimpse of 
his beloved. We were a long time srttliDg all these 
matters; and the evening hA come tranqniUy on in 
the midst of egur speculations The state pf keyf now 
grew too perfect to allow of oiir eontinuii% the confe- 
rence, and relapsing into lUenoe, we watched the red 
streak, and the yellow streak, and the gray streak, suc- 
cessively disappear^ and the stars imfold their petals, 
and the moon come peeHng over the bank, reding 
five or six ghost-lilEe sails, gliding SloW](y down in our 
woke. How^ long this state continued, and whether I 
se^e vm fbecee^^^ by slumber, I knownot; but a 
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loud chorus of voices, and the bumping of boat 
against other boats, and the grating os Its kbel on the 
sandy bottom, and the splashing of the vrater, and the 
lights along shore, and, above w, the barking of dogs, 
told us that we had arrived, as the reader likewise has, 
without knowing ii^ at the decayed city of Er-Rashid. 

This gives me an opportunity of describing another 
mode the Orientals have of producing keyf. We landed, 
and repaired to the coffCe-house. It was a spacious 
building, surrounded by divans and shelves covered 
vdth ffozeh and sAisAe^*-^two kinds of water-pipe. 
Some groups were collected here and there watching 
the game of tab; but we soon understood that there 
was another point of attraction in the neighbourhood, 
and that most of the idle folks had repaired thither. 
Olio of the entrances of the coffee-house led into a broad 
passage covered with trellis work, supporting a huge 
grape-vine, through which the moonbeams worked their 
way, and fell in bright spots on the stone pavement 
below. On the opposite side was a kind of kiosque, 
from which sounds of merriment and laughter pro- 
ceeded. We repaired thither, and found two or three 
Turks sitting smoking their pipes in state, whilst a 
motley crowd of idlers squatted or stood round in a 
ring. The point of attraction was a poor fellow, deaf 
and dumb, playing a game with a waggish soldier. 
The latter held a long piece of cotton- wool in his 
mouth, and the deaf man was trying to take it from him 
witii his teeth, Tlic various incidents of this contest — 
the wise looks and rapid movements of the soldier, and 
tpe awkward attempts and disappointed whine of the 
infirm one— seemed to afford infinite amusement to the 
whole company, most of whom were smoking, or drink- 
ing coffee. The principal Turk — no less a person 
than the governor of Rosetta himself— perceiving two 
strangers, ordered seats and coffe9 to be brought to us ; 
a courtesy which we duly acknowledged by laying our 
hands to our breasts. Our arrival, however, did not 
interrupt tho sport, if sport it can be called, which 
soon led to some exhibitions of real or affected anger on 
the part of the actors. We left them in about half an 
hour; but for some time after could hear from the 
cabin of our boat, moored close by, occasional exclama- 
tions of pleasure and bursts of laughter, which showed 
that these worthy Muslims were not sensible of the 
monotony of their amusement. 

Exhibitions of dancing-girls were formerly most po- 
pular among this keyf-l6ving people ; but the tribe of 
Ghawazch has been banished from Lower Egypt; and 
although many dancing-women are still to bo found 
exercising their calling illicitly in the villages, the inha- 
bitants of the great towns can rarely indulge in such a 
luxury. The displays of the khaioah, or dancing-boys, 
are substituted j and it is only on certain festive occa- 
Bions that tlid dwalim, or female singers, imitate the 
performances of the Gliawazeh before the women ; whilst 
the men listen to their songs from behind a screen, or 
through an open window. The accomplishments of the 
awalim do not necessarily include a knowledge of danc- 
ing ; but sliibe the exile of the Ghawazeh, many of them 
have cmiiliited the reno'vfti of their predecessors. 

Singintfiijt^ry general in the coffhe-houses, scarcely 
one of rai^ is without some professional attendant, 
who lives oft^e few para pieces, &c., which the poorest 
Arab will liberally bestow on whoever contributes to 
produce his dariihg state of keyf. Some of these per- 
formers have fine voices whgn yt^ung, but their powers 
do not last for mmyr years. Whether it he from over- 
exertion dr want of cultivation, few seem to 

acquire t )||p^ of long-standing. Tw6 or three 
musicians tneh kccom the singer, who mncrally 
occupies an elevated seat outside the door ; whilst the 
audience not uoflreqaefltiy nearly fills up l^e part of 
streelppposite— ajd sitt& on benches or seats made of 
palini%ranchc8. After nleW stansas, the performer be- 
gins to throw his head about ai if in a State of ecstasy; his 
eyes all the while ‘ in a fine He as^te 

his voice by forming a kind of triimpetlwith his left 


hand half round his month. Every now aiid then tho 
crowd expresses its admiration by ejaculating in a sort 
of deep chorus the word * Alliih 1 ’ These ejaculations 
become more and more frequent as the song proceeds, 
and at length follow hard upon every equivoque, every 
impassioned expression, every long-drawn and volup- 
tuous quaver. The audience associates itself conipletmy 
with the enthusiasm of the performer. A collection IS 
usually made at the moment of greatest excitement. 

Story-telling is not so common an enterteiiiment as 
singing, but it prevails to a considerable extent. The 
romances related are often very amusing, and set off 
with all kind of picturesque gestures. Tlie reciters are 
divided into various classes, cacli of which condnes itself 
to the relation of a particular kind of adventures. It 
is not common to hear the stories of the * Thousand-and- 
One Nights;* but T was present once at ttie telling of 
the story of a coflhe-house near 

the mosque at Alexandria. Many 

Arabs who ore noi ^professional possess extensive reper- 
tories of tales and anecdotes, which they are fond of 
relating one to the other *, and the iiicidcnfs arc often 
well put together, and very interesting. However, I 
will not at present diverge into this subject, having 
given, I trust, a tolerably correct idea of the mental 
state which the Egyptians covet above all things, and 
call * pleasure,’ as well as their various modes of pro- 
ducing it. 

EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 

ESTHER MASON. 

Auoitt forty years ago, Jabez Woodford, a foreman of 
shipwrights in the Plymouth dockyard, whilst care- 
lessly crossing one of the transverse beams of a seventy- 
four gun-ship, building in that arsenal, missed his foot- 
ing, fell to the bottom of the hold of the huge vessel, 
and was killed on tho spot. Ho left a widow and one 
child— a boy seven years of age, of placid, endearing 
disposition, but weak intellect — almost in a state of des- 
titution. He had been a coarse- tempered, improvident 
man; and like too many of his class, in those days at 
least, dissipated the whole of his large earnings in pre- 
sent sensuous indulgence, utterly careless or unmind- 
ful of the future. Esther Woodford, who, at the time 
of her husband’s death, scarcely numbered five-and- 
twenty years, was still a remarkably comely, as well 
as interesting, gentle-mannered person; and moreoydi^ 
had, for her station in life, received a tolerabte educa- 
tion. Her rash, ill-assorted marriage with Woodford had 
been hastily contracted when sho was barely seventeen 
years of age, in consequence of a jealous pique which 
she, for some silly reason or other, bad conceived re- 
garding Henry Mason, an intelligent, young seafaring 
man, of fair prospects in life, and frank disposition, 
with whom she had for some time previously, as the 
west-country phrase has it, ' kept company,* and who 
was, moreover, tenderly attached to her. Esther’s mai;- 
rled life was one long repentance of the rash set; and 
the severance of the tie which bound her to an ungeiual 
mate — after the subsidence of the natural hottot and 
compassion excited by the sudden and frlghtfhl natuire 
of the catastrophe— must have been fblt as a most 
blessed relief. A few weeks afterwards, she mepted an 
asylum with her brother-in-law, Daviesi 
dener in the vicinity of Flymontbv Wh^;»:$j^ j^rseVeri 
industry with her needle, and ti^ifi^ ^pfulness in her 
Bister’s houtehold duties, she endi^Ynttred to compensate 
her kind-hearted rriatiyes of Iteriwlf 

and helpless, haff-witt^ she had neysr. 

seen linoe thn 4iiy ma^tegei but 

'knew- he wSs;'.pri)ShOT Mp :^^ •busy 

, Boite thne befSte 'h#'OT death, ite- hiid.' bi&.aj-' 
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^ pointed cfiief-mate in a merc^ian^sliip ti^ 

ing to the Facifl6, He hia^ sailed about a forti||giit 
prcfioiia to that event ; and now, ten lazy months hav- 
ing slowly floated pastt the lover of her youth, #ith 
whom, in that last sunny day of her young life — how 
distant did it seem, viewed through the long interven- 
ing vista of days and nights of grief and tears !— she 
had danced so joyously beneath the flowering chestnut- 
trees, was nnce more near her; and it was— oh happi- 
ness!— ^0 longer a sin to think of him — ^no longer a 
crime to recall and dwell upon the numberless proofs 
of the deep affection, tho strong love, lie had once felt 
for her. Once felt! Perhaps even now!— — How 
swiftly had the intelligence communicated by her sym- 
pathising sister tinted with bright hues the dark cur- 
tain of the fliture I 

* ^ And yet,' murmured poor Esther, the flush of hope 

fading as suddenly as it had arisen, as with meek sad 
eyes she glaaccd at the reflection of her features in the 
small oval glass suspended above the mantelpiece — *I 
almost doubt, Susy, dear, if he would recognise me ; even 
if old feelings and old times have not long since faded 
from his memory * 

* Stuff and trumpery about fading away !* broke in 
Mrs Davies. * Henry Mason is the same true-hearted 
man he was eight years ago; and as a proof that he is, 
just read this letter, which I promised him to give 
you. ^ There, don't go falling into aflustration; don’t 
now, Esther, and to-morrow market-day and all! 
Don’t cry, Esther,’ she added vehemently, but at the 
same time sobbing furiously herself, and throwing her 
arms round her sister’s neck: ‘but perhaps— perhaps 
it will do us good, both of us !’ 

It may be necessary to state that I owe the foregoing 
partioulus to the interest felt by my wife— herself a 
! native of heautiflil Devon — in the fortunes of this 
I humble tiOUsehold. Esther was her foster-sister; and 
I it happeUi^ that just at this period, it being vacation- 
time, we wore paying a visit to a family in the 
neighbourhood. A few hours after tlie receipt of the ; 
welcome letter, ray wife chanced to call on Esther re- 
lative to some fancy-ncedlework ; and on her return, I 
was of course favoured with very full and florid details 
;pf this little bit of cottage romance ; the which 1, from 
regard to the reader, have carefully noted down, and as 
briefly as possible expressed. 

j We met Henry Mason with his recovered treasure 
! on^he following evening ; and certainly a more favour- 
able specimen of the vigorous, active, bold-featured, 
frank • spoken British seaman 1 never met with. To 
his comparatively excellent education— for which I 
understodd he was indebted to his mother, a superior 
woman, who, having fallen from one of tlic little heights 
of society^ h^ kept a school at Plymouth— in addition 
to his correct and temperate habits, he was indebted for 
the rapid advance— he was but a few months older 
, than Esther— he had obtained in the merchant service, 
f The happiness which beamed upon Esther’s face did 
riot appi^r to be of the exuberant, buoyant character 
that Idndied the ruddy cheek and ran over at-the bright, 
holiest eyes of the hardy sailor : there seemed to mingle 
4 iWith it a half-doubting, trembling apprehehsiveness; 

not difficult to perceive that, sorrowfully as 
'^pp^^sed her node of prime, aii ‘ Indian summer’ of 
upon her bti|^tened existence, and 
lighting up her meek, 
changing countenance. WiUy, 

^ ; gambolled by their 

: group than they would, 

flUd ill .'all "broad England.' 

empl^ed 


happening to dine with us on the day of the wedding, 
the conversation turned for a few minutes on the bridc- 
grobm's character and prospects. 

‘ He has the ring of true metal in him,’ I remarked ; 
‘ and is, I should suppose, a capital seaman ? ’ 

‘ A first-rate one,’ replied Mr Roberts. ‘ Indeed so 
high is my father’s opinion of him, that he intends to 
confer upon him the command of a fine brig now build- 
ing for us in the Thames, and intended for the West 
India trade. He possesses also singular courage and 
daring. Twice, under very hazardous circumstanoes, 
he has successfully risked his life to save men wlui^ had 
fallen overboard. He is altogether a skilful, gallant 
seaman.’ 

‘Such a man,’ observed another of the company, 
‘ might surely have aspired higher than to the liand of 
Esther Woodford, dove-eyed and Jateresting as she 
maybe?* 

‘Perhaps so,’ returned Mr Roberts a little curtly; 
‘ though he, it seems, could not have thought so. In- 
deed it is chiefly of simple-hearted, chivalrous-minded 
men like Mason that it can be with general truth ob- 
served — 

** On revient toojourB & sea premiers amours.'* 

The subject then dropped, and it was a considerable 
time afterwards, and under altogether altered circum- 
stances, when the newly - married couple once more 
crossed my path in life. 

It was about eight months after his marriage — though 
he had been profitably enough employed in the interim 
— that Henry Mason, in consequence of the welcome 
announcement that the new brig was at last ready for 
her captain and cargo, arrived in London to enter upon 
his new appointment. 

‘These lodgings, Gsther,* said he, ns he was pre- 
paring to go out, soon after breakfast, on the morning 
after his arrival, ‘are scarcely the thing; and as I, 

I like you, am a stranger in Cockney-land, I had better 
‘ consult some of the firm upon the subject before we 
decide upon permanent ones. In the meantime, you 
and Willy must mind and keep in doors when I am not 
with you, or I shall have one or other of you lost in 
this great wilderness of a city. I shall return in two 
or three hours. I will order something for dinner as I 
go along ; I have your purse. Good-by ; God bless you 
both.’ 

Inquiring his way every -two or three minutes, 
Mason presently found himself in the vicinity of Tower 
Stairs. A scufile in front of a public-house attracted 
his attention; and his ready sympathies were in an 
instant enlisted in behalf of a young sailor, vainly 
struggling in the grasp of several athletic men, and 
crying lustily on the gaping bystanders for help. Mason 
sprang forward, caught one of the assailants by the 
collar, and hurled him with some violence against tlic 
wall A fierce outcry greeted this audacious interfer- 
encQ with gentlemen who, in those good old times, were 
but executing the law in a remarkably good old manner. 
Lieutenant Donnagheu, a somewhat celehraM snapper- 
up of loose mariners, emerged^pon the tfdinej and in a 
few minutes was enabled to exmt in the 
sion of an additional prize in the unforiappl^ 

Mason, who, too late, discovered that he lim. 6iiibroiled 
himself with a / Desperate, frenzied were 

the efibrts he made to extricate himself from the peril 
in which he had rashly involved himself. In vain! 
His protestations that h6>%as a mate, a captain, in the 
merchant servicef were unhei^ed or mocked ^t. 

To all his remonstrances he only got th^l^fessional 
answer—’ Hts Uiajesty wants you, and tiia^li enough ; 
so come fdohgf khd no more about it’ V r 

Bruised, exhausted, Almost mad, he was borne oflT in 
triumph to a bokt, into he was tiirust witA seve- 
ral others, and swiftly ro^ed off to a receivlng^Xlp in 
the river. Evmi lAere his. BMertions and protestations 
were of ho avails but an Admiralty order, the 

oflAser iu cmiihlihd candialy told him, shomd effect his 
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liberation. His majesty vas in need of seamen ; and he 
was evidently too smart a one to be deprived of the 
glory of serving his conntry, ‘You must therefore,* 
conSuded the officer, as he turned laughingly upon his 
heel, * do as tliouaands of other hne fellows have been 
compelled to do— “ grin and beat it” * In about three 
weeks from the date of his iqipressment Mason found 
himself serving in the Mediterranean on board the 
* Active* frigate, Captain Alexander Gordon, without 
having been permitted one opportunity of communicat- 
ing with the shore. This was certainly very sharp, but 
it was not the less very common practice in those great 
days of triumphant battles by land and sea. 

Very drearily passed the time with the bereaved wife. 
ITcr husband had promised to send home something for 
dinner, and various groceries ; yet hour after hour M'cnt 
past, and nothiiu^rrived. Morning flushed into noon, 
(lay faded to t^ight, and still the well-known and 
always eager step sounded not upon the stairs ! What 
coul(l hare detained him from his wife, shut up, im- 
prisoned, as it were, in that hot, hurrying, stiding city? 
She feared to listen to the suggestions of her boding 
heart ; and with feverish restlessness ran out upon the 
landing, and peered over the stairs every time a knock 
or ring was heard at the street-door. This strange 
behaviour was, it seems, noticed by the landlady of the 
lodging-house, and injuriously interpreted. A knock 
came to the door, and that person entered to know at 

what time Mrs , she had forgotten the young 

woman’s name, expected the dini^r, she, the landlady, 
had underUken to cook. 

Esther timidly replied that her husband had pro- 
mised to return in two or three hours at latest; and 
that she did not comprehend his continued absence — 
was indeed quite alarmed about it 

‘ Your husband 1 ’ said the woipan, glancing* insolently 
at Esther’s figure. * Are you sure he is your husbaud?’ 

The hot blood*Buffuscd the temples of the indignant 
wife as she said, * This apartment, madam, 1 believe is 
mine ? ’ 

‘ Ob, certainly, as long as you can pay for it;’ and 
rudely slamming the door, the landlady departed. 

The long wretched night at last over, Esther rose 
with the light ; and after giving her son his breakfast 
from tile remains of that of tlie day before, set off with 
iiim to the place of business of the Messrs Roberts. It 
was early, and one clerk only had as yet arrived at the 
office. He informed her that Mr Henry Mason had 
not been seen, and that the partners were greatly an- 
noyed about it, as his immediate presence was abso- 
lutely necessary. 

Stunned, terrified, bewildered by the frightful cala- 
mity which she believed had. befallen her, she felt con- 
vinced that her husbaud had been entrapped and mur- 
dered for the sake of the money he had about him : the 
wretched woman tottered back to her lodgings, and 
threw herself on the bed in wild despair. What was to 
be done for food even for her boy ? Her husband had 
not only his pocket-book with him containing his larger 
money," but had tAken her purse 1 She was alone and 
penniless in a strangqi cityl The hungry wailings of 
her wi^s child towards evening at length aroused her 
h'om of despair into which she had fallen. 

The miiMble resource of pawning occurred to her: 
she cotild it least, by pledging a part of her wardrobe, 
procure sustonauGe for her child till she could hear from 
her sister; and with trembling hands she began ar- 
ranging a bundle of tuch tilings as she could best spare, 
wlien lahdlady abruptly entered the room, with a 
pereii^ii% demand— as her husband was not returned, 
and appear likely to do so^for a month’s rent in 
advance, liiiat^^ the term the apartments were en- 
gaged for. The tears, entreaties, expostulations of the 
mMMie with 'Were of no avail. Not one article, the 
wdilsU deela^ should leave her house till her claim 
W^^ttled. She afll^cted to doubt, perhaps reaUy did 
'so, that Bs8ier was manied|>ndohinted ^arsely at an* 
enfofesement of the bws who had;,«o 


visible means of subsli^Ga In a paroxysm of despair, 
the unlyippy woman rmd|iOd out of the house ; and ac- 
companied by her liiingry child, again sought the count- 
ing-house of the Messrs Robert! She was how as 
much too late as she had been too early in tlie morning: 
the partners and clerks had gone, and she appoara to 
have been treated with some rudeness by the porter, 
who was closing the premises when she arrived. Pos- 
sibly the wildness of her looks, and the incoheronco of 
her speech and manner, produced an impfession un- 
favourable to her. Retracing her steps -— penniless, 
hungry, sick at heart— she thought, as she anerwards 
declared, that she recognised my wife in one of the 
numerous ladies seated before the counters of a fashion- 
able shop in one of the busiest thoroughfares. She 
entered, and not till she approached close to the lady 
discovered her mistake. She turned despairingly away ; 
when a piece of rich lace, lying apparently unheeded 
on the counte%r^et lier eye, and a dreadful suggestion 
crossed her feveiiS^I^ brain: here at least was the means 
of procuring food for her wailing child. She glanced 
hastily and fearfully round. No eye, she thought, ob- 
served her ; and, horror of horrors ! a moment after- 
wards she had concealed the lace beneath her shawl, 
and with tottering feet was hastily leaving the shop. 
She had not taken half-a-dozen steps when a heavy ! 
hand was laid upon her shoulder, ancl a voice, as of a 
serpent hissing in her car, commanded her to restore 
the lace she had stolen. Transfixed with shame and 
terror, she stood rooted to the spot, and the lace fell on 
the floor. 

‘Fetch an officer,’ said the harsh voice, addressing 
one of the shopmen. 

‘ No — no— no 1 ’ screamed the wretched woman, falling 
on her knees in wild supplication. ‘ For my child’s 
sake— in mercy of the innocent babe as yet unborn- 
pity and forgive me 1* 

The harsh order was iterated; and Esther Mason, 
fainting with shame and agony, was convoyed to the 
prison in Giltspur Street. The next day she was fully 
committed to Newgate on the capital charge of pri- 
vately stealing in a shop to the value of five pounds. 

A few hours after her incarceration within those ter- 
rible walls, she w^as prematurely delivered of a female 
child. 

I havo no moral doubt whatever, I never have liad, 
that at the time of the committal of the felonious act, 
the intellect of Esther Mason was disordered. Any 
other supposition is inconsistent with the whole tenor of 
her previous life and character. ‘Lead us not into 
temptation ’ is indeed the holiest, becauso the humblest 
prayer. 

Three weeks had elapsed before the first intimatio^i 
of these events reached me, in a note from the chaplain 
of Newgate, an excellent, kind-hearted man, to whom 
Mrs Mason had confided her sad story. I imrnediately 
hastened to the prison ; and in a long interview with 
her, elicited the foregoing statement. I readily assured 
her that all which legal skill could do to extricate her 
from the awful position in which she stood, the gravity . 
of which 1 did not affect to conceal, should be done. 
The offence with which she was charged had supplied 
the scaffold with numberless victims; and tradesmen 
were more than ever clamorous for the stern execution 
of a law which, spite of experience, they still regarded 
as the only safeguard of their property. My wife was 
overwhelmed with grief; and in her anxiety to save her 
unhappy foster-sister, sought, without my knowledge, 
an interview with the prosecutor, in .the hope eff induc- 
ing him not to press the charge. Her efforts we^o 
unavailing. He h^ suffered much, he liUd, from such 
practices, and was ‘ upon principle ' aeiermined to make 
an example of every offender he could catch. As to Uie 
plea that the husbund had been foxcibly carried off by; 
a pressgang. It was absurd « for ^ would become of 
the property of tradea|nen if the wife of every w^^so 
entrapped Were to to plunder ihoMWilh 

impunity ? ThU reasoidug waa-^ 
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unimswetable I and the 

her bootleois errand in dMmi Meseri Robertt. X 
should have mentioned^ had by ^me accident ditdb^ 
verod the natute of the misfortune which had befallen 
their officer, and had already made urgent application 
to the Adtt^lty for his release^ 

The Oi|^Railey sessions did not come on for some 
time : It hbWever, took care to secure at once, as I did 
not myself practise in that court, the highest talent 
which ita bfr afforded. Willy, who had been placed 
In a urbrkhpttie by the authorities, we had propeidy 
tsken care of till he could be restored to his mother ; 
dr, in the event of her conviction, to his relatives in 
Bevonshire. 

The sessions were at last on: a 'true bill’ against 
Either Mason for shoplifting, as it was popularly 
termed, was unhesitatingly found, and with a heavy 
heart I wended my way to the court to watch the pro- 
ceedings. A few minutes after 1 entered, Mr Justice 
Le Blanc and Mr Baron Wood, who had assisted at an 
important case of stochjobbing conspiracy, just over, 
left the bench: the learned recorder being doubtless 
considered quite equal to the trial of a mere capital 
charge of theft. 

The prisoner was placed in the dock; but try as 1 
might, J could not look at her. It happened to he a calm 
bright summer day ; the air, as if in mockery of those 
death-sessions, humming with busy, lusty life ; so that, 
sitting with^my bock to the prisoner, I could, as it were, 
read her demeanour in the shadow thrown by her figure 
on tup opposite sun-lighted wall. There she stood, 
during ihe brief moments which sealed her earthly 
doom, with downcast eyes and utterly dejected pos- 
ture; her thin fingers playing mechanically with the 
flowers ppd sweet-scented herbs spread scantily before 
her. The trial was very brief : the evidence, emphati- 
cally conclusive, was confldently given, and vainly cross- 
-examined. Nothing remained hut an elaborate ad 
miaencordiim excusative defence, which had been pre- 
pared by me, and which the prisoner begged her coun- 
sel might bp allowed to read. This was of course re- 
fused; thp:|rpbo!tder remarking, they might as well allow 
counsel fdrf^ptts to addmsm as read defences; and 
fto, as evei^ practical man Knew, would be utterly sub- 
versive of the due administration of justice. The clerk 
of the court would read the paper, if the prisoner felt 
too agitated to do so. This was done ; and very vilely 
done. The clerk, I daresay, read as well as he was able ; 
but old, near-sighted, and possessed of anything but a 
clear enunciation, what could be expected? The de- 
fence, so read, produced not the slightest effect cither on 
the court or jury. The recorder briefly commented on 
tlic conclusiveness of the evidence for the prosecution ; 
and tups jury, in the same brief, business-like manner, 
retunied a verdict of Guilty. 

‘ What have you to say,’ demanded the clerk, ‘ why 
sentence of death should not be pronounced upon you, 
according to law ?’ 

The shadow started convulsively as the terrible words 
HsU from the man’s lips ; and I saw that tlie suddenly- 
upraised eyes of the prisoner were fastened on the face 
of the fborfu] questioner. The lips, too, appeared to 
move ; but no sound reached my cars. 

V ^^peak, wom^^^ the recorder, 'if you have any- 
urge before sentence is pronounced.’ 

up, and turning to the prisoner, besought 
hurried accents to speak. 'Bemiud them of 
hifant at your breast— your husband’^ 

>W)h) is that confhrriDg with the prisoner?’ demanded 
ilffiaiodge in an anirrvvoice. . 

1 and confironted him with a look as cold and 
hflj^ty 0 He did not think proper to pursue 
after muttering something 
fd^ut toe interrupting the proceedings 

be idle pidsoner if she had any- 

\jiy'. 8 ake,V..'at' last'.faintiy 
.that' of my 


poor dear infkni— my poor witless boy t I do not think, 
sir, 1 was in my right mind. I was starving. I was 

fHendless. My husband, too, whom you have heard ’ 

She stopped aWptly; a choking sob struggled in her 
throat ; and but for the supporting arm of one of the 


turnkeys, she would have fahen to the ground. 

'Unhappy, guilty woman,’ said the recorder, with 
the coolness of a demon, ' the plea of insanity you would 
set up is utterly untenable. Tour husband, it seems, is 
serving hfs majesty in the royal navy ; defending his 
country, whilst his wife was breaking its laws, the 
commission of a crime wliich, but for the stern repi^- 
sion of the law, would sap tlie foundations of the secu- 
rity of property, and*— r- 

I could endure no more. The atmosphere of the 
court seemed to stifle mb ; and I rushed for relief into 
the open air. Before, however, I had|Hiched the street, 
a long, piercing scream informed m^hat the leanicd 
judge had done his duty. 

No effort was spared during the interval which elapsed 
previous to the recorder presenting his report to the 
privy-council — a peculiar privilege at that time attached 
to the office — to procure a mitigation of the sentence. A 
petition, setting forth the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, was carefully prepared ; and by the indefatigable 
exertions of an excellent Quaker gentleman — whom, as 
he is still alive, and might not choose to have his name 
blazoned to the world, I will call William Friend — was 
soon very numerously signed. The prosecutor, how- 
ever, obstinately refused to attach bis ngMto the docu- 
ment; and the absence of his signaturiP^SO strangely 
did men reason on such matters in those days — would, 
it was feared, weigh heavily against the success of the 
petition. The amiable and enlightened Sir Samuel 
Romilly not only attached his name, bnt aided us zeal- 
ously by his advice aiid influence* In short, nothing 
w'as omitted that appeared likely to attain the desired 
object. 

Two days before the petition was to be forwarded to 
the proper quarter, Henry Mason arrived in Eneland, 
the exertions of his employers having procured liTs dis- 
charge. The ‘ Active* was one of Captain Hoste’s squa- 
dron, which obtained the celebrated victory off Bissa, 
over the lYanco-Venetiafl fleet commanded by Admiral 
Dobourdieu. Henry Mason, it appeared by the testi- 
monials of the captain and officers of his ship, had 
greatly distinguished himself in the action. Wc en- 
closed these papers with the petition ; and then, having 
done all in our power, awaited with anxious impa- 
tience the result of the recorder’s report. It was an- 
nounced to me, as I was sitting somewhat later than 
usual at chambers, by Mr William Friend, Tlie judg- 
ment to die was confirmed I All our representations 
had not sufficed to counterbalance the supposed neces- 
sity of exhibiting terrible examples of the fete awaiting 
the perpetrators of an offence said to be greatly on the 
increase. Excellent William Friend wept like a child 
as ho made the announcement. 

There are many persons alive who collect this 
horrible tragedy — this national disgraoe'^thfe act of 
gross barbarity on the part of thfe ^eat periibn^c, who, 
first having carried off the poor woman'if jw^nd, 
left her to die for an act the very consequem^^that 
robbery. Who among the spectatoin can‘:1eW' te 
that heartrending scene— the hangman "taking the 
baby from the breast of the wretched creature just 
before he put her to deathj, But let us not rake up 
these terrible reminiscences. Let us hope that the truly 
guilty are forgiven^ And let us take cons 0 l|M|i from 
reflecting that this; event led the jgreat Bomww 
on his celebrated career m a remrmer pf theptaoii^ 
law. ’ 

The remhini of JSilhet IMli the 

Newgate dBcials, and goietiljr interred in ^ Sej^tdiim^ 
cHuiOhyard. A plaih eltb, witt^ her niune pUfley 

chiseUed upon it, WM iome time afterwardi iibwed nhore - 
attended a ftmenu in the 
Btine 'i(nt^n9i ill^t 'Mndb, (UKorered 
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the spot. Tlie inscription, though of courie much worn, 
wjiR still quite legible. 

1 had not seen Henry M^son since his return ; but 1 
\7as glad to hear from Mr William Eriend that, after 
the iiTst passionate burst of rage and grief had sub- 
sided, he had, apparently at least, thanks to the tender 
and pious expostulations of his irife— with whom, by 
the kind intcryention the sheriffs, he was permitted 
long and frequent inteririews— settled down into calm- 
ness and resignation. One thing only he would not 
boar to hear eyen from her, and that was any admis- 
sion that she had been guilty of eycn the slightest 
offence. A hint of the kind, howeycr unintentional, 
would throw him into a paroxysm of fury ; and the 
subject was consequently in his presence studiously 
ayoided. 

A few days after the execution, Mr William Friend 
called on me ju Jr lifter breakfast, accompanied by the 
bereayed husband. I ncyer saw so changed a man. 
All the warm kindliness of his nature had vanished, 
and was replaced by a gloomy fierce austerity, alto- i 
gether painful to contemplate. 

* Well, sir/ said he, as he barely touched my prof- 
fered hand, * they have killed her, you see, spi^ of all 
you could say or do. It much availed me, too, tliat I 
had helped to win their boasted victories ;* and he 
laughed with savage bitterness. 

‘Ilenry — Henry 1’ exclaimed William Friend in. a 
reproving accent. 

‘ Well, welL sir,^ rejoined Mason impatiently, ‘ you 
are a good iHn, and have of course your own notions 
on these matters : I also have mine. Or perhaps you 
think it is only the blood of the rich and great which, | 
shed unjustly, brings forth the iron harvest? Forgive j 
me,* he added, checking himself. * 1 respect you both ; 
but my heart is turned to stouj You do not know — 
none ever knew but I— how kind, how loving, how 
gentle was that poor long-suffering girl.’ 

He turned ftrom ua to hide the terrible agony which 
convulsed him. 

‘ Henry,* said Mr Friend, taking him kindly by the 
hand, *we pity thee sincerely, os thou kuowest ; but 
tliy bitter, revengeful expressions are unchristian, sinful. 
The authorities whom thou, not for the first time, 
railest on so wildly, acted, be sure of it, from a sense 
of duty; a mistaken one, iu my opinion, doubtless; 
still* 

‘ Say no more, sir,* interrupted Mason. * We differ 
in opinion upon the subject. And now, gentlemen, 
farewell. I wished to see you, sir, before 1 left this 
country for ever, to thank you for your kind, though 
fruitless exertions. Mr Friend has promised to be 
steward for poof Willy of all I can remit for his ueo. 
Farewell. God bless you both I ’ He was gone ! 

War soon afterwards broke out with the United 
States of America, and Mr Friend discovered that one 
of the most active and daring officers in the Republican 
navy was Henry Mason, who had entered the American j 
service in the maiden name of his wife ; and that the 
large snuat he had remitted from time to time for the 
use of WiRy, were th# produce of his successful depre- 
datioi^a on British commerce. The instant Mr Friend 
mile; discovery, he refused to pollute his hands 
withtiij^iis so obtained, and declined all further agenepr 
in the iaiU^ier. Mason, however, contrived to remit 
through some other channel to the Davies’s, with whom 
the hoy had been placed; and a rapid improvement in 
their clroiimstancea was^soon- visible. Theso remit- 
tancef iteN^ about the middle of 1814 ; and a twelve- 
monf^if^r the peace with America, wo ascertained 
that Mason had been killed in the battle on 

Ute Champlain, where he had distin^shed himself, 
ai ^^lywhere else, by the reckless daring and furious 
hitetwith which he Ibttght against the country which, 
.iuii|is' unreasoning frtstey* he accused of the murder of 
hia^ifs. He was recognised by one of his former 
messmates hi the * Anllfey who, conveyed a prisoner 
on boiwd the Amerieoh:^ 


recognised him as he lay stretched on the, deck, in the 
uniform of an American naval officer; his countenance, 
even in death, wearing the same stprnifui defiant ex- 
pression which it assumed on the day that his beloved 
Esther perished on the scaffold. 

GOSSIP FROM LONDON; ^ 

We have progressed since my last. The Queen’s Birth- 
day is over; that anniversary on which maiLguards, 
postmen, and official understrajipers make their appear- 
ance in new coats, rejuicing in all the brightness of 
virgin scarlet. * I^erby Day,' too, has come and goAe ; 
than which none causes so much stir and locomotion 
among metropolitan lieges, its gulf of vivid excitement 
now converted into a cud of mingled bitter and sweet 
for adventurers to chew. In the back-greens of law- 
courts, and otlu^r Ruch crafty precincts, tlie grass and 
shrubs are em^f tug their country kindred ; and our 
squares look su^h 'T-like in their foliage, which has at 
last come forth ; w mle drouthy folk indulge in unwonted 
libations, reminding us that midsummer is at hand. 

There are so many things to talk about, that I hardly 
know where to begin ; however, the sale at Gore House 
will servo as well to lead off with as any other guul- 
fmne. Few events of late years have created greater 
sensation in the world of fon than the (iisi>erBion of 
Lady Blessington’s cfiects by the hammer ; and dur- 
ing the view week, the road at Kensington was beset 
by long lines of carriages and pedestrians, all crowding 
to the centre of attraction. The sight was one weU 
worth seeing ; so numerous were the rarities and curio- 
sities, and so tasteful the luxurious elegance. It is said 
that connoisseurs arc disappointed that the portrait of 
her ladyship by Lawrence, on which Byron wrote a 
poem, sold for no more than three hundred and sixty 
guineas — poet and painter alike at a discount. But to 
particularise would demand whole pages ; so I shall 
just remark that Gore House has seen strange contrasts 
in its occupiers — first the fiimous Whitbread, then Lady 
Blessington, and now, so says rumour, about to pass 
into tJie possession of a Quaker M.P. 

I need hardly tell you that the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition is the grand spectacle of the day ; but, in addition 
to this, there are so many sights and 7'^iemans, that it is 
a wonder how people find time to * do’ them all. What- 
ever may be thought about the world growing wiser, 
there can be little doubt that it grows cleverer, as the in- 
dustrial-art exhibition of the Society of Arts, the soirees 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, and of Lord Rosso, 
the new president of the Royal Society, fully evidence. 
It is pretty well known tliat the late iiresidcnt, Lord 
Northampton, gave the soirees at lus own residence; 
but those of his successor have been held in a ^itu of 
rooms in Sbmerset House. Of the four wliicff take 
place during the season, three are now over ; from five 
to six hundred gentlemen — titled and untitled, scientific, 
philosophical, and literary— having * assisted,* as the 
French say, at each. You know of course that bn such 
occasions it is customary to bring together models and 
specimens of new inventions and works of art, which, 
if the refreshments fail to do so, may give the visitors 
something interesting to talk about. Some of theBO 
things will bear talking about on paper, if you can pUt 
up with general description instead of technicalitibs. 
Foremost I may enumerate the working models of bis 
two famous telescopes, brought over from Ireland by 
Lord Rosse. That of the ‘ monster telescope * especially 
conveys an accurate and satisfactory notion of the huge, 
instrument to those whose ^portunitiea do not admits 
of their taking a journey to Castle Birr to see the giapt 
We are promised ere long some aoi^nut of its exploits. ; 
Then, commending itself to all interested in navigation^ 
comes a model of Mitchril*S scroV-pile lighthouse, as ^ 
erected on the Maplin sand; .A cause of astonishment to ^ 
the uninitiated in this^ as ih the case of the sqre>y:riira<^ 
peller, is the apparent .inadequacy pf the S^^ 
offkie*. It'OOQidite.ctf'ailkgtediricofiuetfldial^^ 
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Qf tl)e a sandbank mily 

penetrated, and ^ fixed In its 

place. The * s^ew mooring ’ atio exhibited is siipilar in 
construction : it may be twisted into any part of a shoal 
or bed bf a riVer, where its powerful * bite * affords secure 
liold foirill^ attached buoy. In juxtaposition with such 
object!^ Ihese^ you would see choice specimens of Da- 
guerreot^b} a triptych of the sixteenth century, dear 
to antiquaries; Varley's rotating-winch double-action 
air-pump; Clement's apparatus for making five hogs- 
heads of per diem ; or Hiirs potato-crusher. Next 
in-order are several beautiful designs intended to show 
the adaptability of iron to architectural purposes : the 
eiefiTAnoe and variety of the combinations are indisput- 
able ; but are iron arcades and houses suited to our Eng- 
lish climate? 

Gutta-percha again: specimens of wire coated with 
the Protean materis], giving rise to projects for econo- 
mical telegraphs. The wires raised on poles, as at pre- 
K sent in use^ are, as shown by experience, exposed to 
atmospheric disturbances and other casualties. You 
will remember the throwing down of miles of wire by 
the weight of accumulated snow, on the South-Eastern 
Kail way at the beginning of this year. It is proposed 
to avoid such accidents, by burying a coated wire under- 
ground, carrying it across the country independent of 
lines of rail. This may be laid down for L.3t) or L.60 
per mile ; in the latter case, the gutta-percha coating 
is in turn braided or * served* with rope, and covered 
with marine glue. In Germany they content themselves 
by girihg a coat of paint only to the gutta-percha ; and 
accord^ to the statements, there are 400 miles so 
prepared laid down on one of the lines in tliat country. 
If carried into execution as proposed, we shall be able 
to send you a message to Edinburgh at less than oiic- 
half of the present charges. 

While on the subject of gutta-percha, a few words 
may very well be given to Mr Whishaw's inventions : 
among these are speaking-tubes, to supersede bells in 
private houses or offices. So extraordinary are the 
conducting powers of tliis new product, that a whisper 
can be conveyed to long distances; and it is obvious 
that much tfronhlG will bo saved by a person being able 
to state his wants without the prolimioary delay of a 
bell-summons, 'The cost is not great; seeing that the 
tubes, with terminals or mouth-picces, can be supplied 
at 8d. per foot. But we are, it seems, to be able to speak 
to a ^stance without any connecting tube at all ; across 
the inner quadrangle of a building, for instance, by 
means of large concave gutta-percha reflectors, fixed, 
one opposite to the other, on each side of the court, at 
an upper window, if required, each having a short tube 
attached, through which the message is spoken. By 
experiment, the inventor has ascertained that a whisper 
can be heard at a distance of forty feet; and he antici- 
pates hearing a loud-spoken tone fbom a quarter of a 
mile. Such an instrument has long been desiderated 
on railways during repairs, so as to avoid the delay 
which how occurs in sending a messenger from one 
gang of workmen to another. In this case each reflector 
would be mounted on a stand similar to that of a theo- 
dolite ; and thus the portable Ukphmc would be avail- 
able where the ab at present arranged, does 

not admit of application. The instrument might be so 
fixed at each end of a tunnel, that the attendants at 
filler extremity could communicate without leaving 
^ their boxes. 

:]^hap8 you Will say I am dwelling too long on these 
but I cannot leave the subject without noticing 
r models, which you will very likely consider 
hoteworthy of alt The first is Appold’s 
pump for drOinihg xnanhes,* Ac.; and a 
.adaptation it is. You have heard Of 
B box water-wheel possessing extra- 
ihr work. Well, Mr AppoW’s 
^ made of tiu, a Uttle thicker, 

i h h 1'his is fitted at the 

into a umall cistern i 



containing water, which may represent a lake, &c. The 
little wlieel being made to rotate with groat velocity, 
throws up water rapidly into the tube above itself, 
until it overflows in a continuous stream at the top, 
and the volume of this stream is such ^ to deliver eight 
gallons in a minute; and on applying a nozzle, the 
stream is driven to a distance of twenty feet This, you 
will say, is a marvellous efibet from so apparently in- 
significant a cause ; but a wheel, about fifteen indies 
diameter, exhibited at the same time, will deliver 1800 
gallons ^r minute : it requires, however, to be worked 
by an engine of four-horse power. Mr Appold has 
lately proposed to the engineer of the Dutch govern- 
ment to fix a similar wheel on the Haarlem Sea, now 
in process of being drained, by forty pumps driven by 
steam. A centrifugal )>urap of forty feet diameter 
would do more work than all the others put together, 
and would deliver— so the inventor a88ert8^1,500,000 
gallons per minute. With such power at command, 
one would think we ought never more to of ships 
foundering at sea ; and the emptying and rJclamation 
of the Zuyder Zee resolves itself into a possibility. 

TiiOiigh last, not least, is the newly-invented madiine 
for making apyrotypes^ which, to quote from the descri;)- 
tion, are—* Printing types manufactured by self-acting 
machinery, of copper or other hard metal, without the 
aid of heat.’ It is the work of a Frenchman, Monsieur 
Pettit, expatriated by the unsettled state orafiairs in 
his own country. Such a machine scarcely admits of 
being gossipped about, so 1 must just gke you a sum- 
mary of the inventor's own words. ThcW'ssential prin- 
ciple of type-manufacture, he states, has remained the 
same since the invention of printing, more than 400 
years ago ; and, as is well known, the comparative soft- 
ness of the metal employed is a defect This defect is 
now overcome. ‘ The extreme durability of copper,* 
we arc told, * when employed as a printing surface, is 
fully admitted by all printers. A London firm, em- 
ployed to print stamps for the government, is in the 
habit of using raised copper surfaces for tliis purpose. 
No less than 12.5,000,000 impressions have been taken 
from one of these plates ! If this result has been 
arrived at with copper in its ordinary atate, it must lie 
evident that the durability of the apyrotypes, formed 
of copper, hardened by the compression to which it is 
subject in the process of manufacture, will be almost 
infinite.’ The first cost of 100 lbs. weight of the copper 
type exceeds that of ordinary typo by more than L.20 ; 
but as it will last sixty times as long, there must be 
sixty renewals of the common type ; so that ultimately 
there will be a saving in favour of copper of more than 
L.800 : besides which, the production of bad work by 
the soft metal types at sixty different times in the same 
interval will have been avoided. The copper not only 
remains uniform, but effects an economy of ink in its 
greater power of resisting pressure. 

M. Pettit informs me that he made three machines 
before he succeeded in reaching the present stage of 
perfection. The one exhibited Is about four feet long 
and two feet wide, constructed entirely of iron or other 
metal, and is of enormous weight TberrMs a winch 
turned by hand, and a fly-wheri; on revoti^g t^is, 
fourteen different motions are produced, all 

combined, form the types from square Btrl^.;0f;,ji^per 
inserted in the proper plfW: sp that the has 

nothing to do but turn thliwheel, and types drop into a 
tray at the rate of thirty -two a minute ! Many printers 
and scientific men have exprlised tlieir a^roval of the 
new maciiine ; among the latter Professor Earaday, wlio 
explained its mode of action tb the ^mpahy M 
at Lord Boise’s soiree. The proposal is, to dli|^e of it 
in six shares of L^fiOOO each ; two of these, it ii said, are 
sold, one of the purohaseri helng an eminent London 
typ^ounder. And now, if all antimpations be rea^sed, 
we sluiU from this time * date a nelv^epoch in the art of 
typography.*- 

Although I have done With the sdr^es, I mtist claim 
a letter-writerwi^ everything ; and 
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under this comprehensiye head I may mention; what 
you will be pleased to learn, that the Geographical So- 
ciety have awarded their medal to Mr Layard for his 
eminent researches in Nineveh — a recognition of merit 
honourable to both parties. As new claimants rise to 
honour, old ones pass away. Mr Veriion is dead ; but 
his name will live for centuries to come, while eyes are 
left to view the noble gallery of paintings, worth 
L. 120,000, which ho gave to the nation. He doubtless 
foresaw this reward, when he had the good sense to 
decline an offer of knighthood made to him by autho- 
rity. Faraday, amid his grand magnetic researches, 
has been making science familiar to juvenile auditories 
at the Royal Institution, in a coarse of six lectures *On 
the Chemical History of a Candle.’ Who can protest 
about infra, dig, after this? But among other inciden- 
tals, there is one bearing on * the sanitary interest the 
* Lords’ have been discussing tlie merits of a project for 
supplying Whitehaven with water from Ennerdale Lake. 
Those wb.' have seen this magnificent sheet of water will 
recognise #ie excellence of the source, and we can but 
wish success to so promising a scheme. The distance 
is eighteen miles; and bearing in mind the Oroton 
aqueduct of New York, which delivers 60,000,ft<)0 gal- 
lons every twenty-four hours, we presume the question 
of impracticability is not to be entertained for a mo- 
i inent. 

To descend from great things to little : is it to the 
troubles in France that we are indebted for the decrotteur, 
or 8hoe-black,who, with his stand and polishing appara- 
tus, has been sften of late about the * west end ? ’ I should 
like to see the profession become general in London. 
The convenience would be great for dirty-booted pedes- 
trians. Resides this enterprising individual, we have a 
marchand de gallettes established in Fleet Street. Thus 
you see it does not always require revocation of Edicts 
of Nantes to send us foreign talent. 

You are perhaps beginning to query if I ever mean 
to stop ; yet to close without a few words about lite- 
rature would be to omit an important item of the 
everything. I promise, however, not to be prolix. The 
IVliamentary Committee is still pursuing the inquiry 
relative to the establishing of public libraries in populous 
towns and districts throughout tlie country; This is a 
sign of the tiincs. It is easier to lead educated minds, 
til an to coerce brutal instincts and unreason. And here, 
too, it is worth remembering, that with a People’s Col- 
lege at Sheffield and Nottingham, we are likely to have 
a third in the metropolis of the eastern counties— Nor- 
wich, where the building of one is proposed by a gentle- 
man of fortune. Thus may we hope to 

( Mako knowledge circle with the winds.' 

Rut apropos of literature : Sir John Herschcl has re- 
written his astronomical treatise, under the title of 
‘ Outlines of Astronomy and from such a source you 
may be sure that the advantage is on the side of scien- 
tific readers. And Dr Forbes, whom you would take 
fur a staid medicus, having scampered over Switzerland 
last autumn with all the vivacity of a truant schoolboy, 
has just published ‘ ^ Physician’s Holiday,’ by way, I 
suppose, of making others as cheery as himself. Be 
this M it may, he tells some things unknown before, 
and hati i^oduced ^ readable booki . 

Acconhii ih>m the continent state that no one there 
now cares to read any publication larger than pamph- 
lets; and of these there are legions, in which vexed 
questions of politics are diftsussed with every variety of 
talent temper. Among these trifles I observe one 
— * Jouii^ d’un InsurgC* Malgr6 Lui ’ — * Journal of an 
Insurgent- In Spite of Himself.’ There ought to be 
something worth picking out in such a book. It ap- 
pears that tlie writer was taken prisoner by accident (?), 
and shut up in the cellars of the Hotel de Ville, until 
removed to the dungeons of Ivry. He ^uffl/ed much, 
and observed more; and opmes to this condusion^ 
‘ insurrection ought never i^lae permitted.’ Of a dif- 
ferent stuiip is the unlfotoa series of questos containing 


the works of their bttlS 'pUloiophe^^^ printed at the 
expense of the French gd^^^ment. Laplgce^ works in 
seven volumes have recently been presented' to various 
institutions in this country by the minister cif pUbUc 
instruction. The Academy, too, in conjunction wiUl this 
functionary, offers a prize of 600 francs fcfl^ * tin Betlt 
Traitc ’—or rather * A short Treatise on Popular Hy- 
gidne, avoiding purely Scientific Details, for the Usb of 
Workmen in Towns, and the Inhabitants of the Coun- 
try.* The book is to be more especially adapted to the 
department of Seine-Inferieure, and is to convey general 
precepts in the most attractive style possible. 

In France, the early history of tlie language has been 
much studied ; and the Academy, with a view to the 
further promotion of the study, is about to republish 
the most ancient known Frencli Grammar. Singular 
enough, this was written by an Englishman, Jehan Pals- 
grave, tutor tc Mary, in the reign of Henry VII I. 

There (iopics in existence ; and of those, five 

are in this coOiiilf^ .17* and one in Paris, in the Mazarine 
Library. Being written in English, it is said the pecu- 
liarities of the old pronunciation will be better detected 
than if the work had been written in the vernacular of 
Gaul. 

It has often been a reproach to our government that 
they neglect the collection of our national historical 
documents ; and in the reign of George IV. an order was 
issued to remedy this defect. The results have now 
appeared in the first of a series of thick rcd-backed 
folios, entitled ‘ Monumenta Ilistorica Rritannica,’ or 
* Materials for the History of Britain, from the Earliest 
Period to the End of the Reign of King Henry Vll., 
published by Command of Her Majesty.* This initiatory 
volume contains the writings of Gildas, , Bede, Asser, 
Aethelweard, Henry of Huntingdon, Maistre Getfrei 
Gaimar, with many others, and the Anglo-Saxon Chro- 
nicle, and engravings of coins. At the same rate, a 
volume in twenty years, we shall have to wait a long 
time for the remainder of the series. 

Hut if legislatorial debates have a claim to iotermi- 
nability, gossip has none— so, ad I'escribendtm, 


A MONTH AMONG THE PYRENEES. 

As the regular routine of a Fau season, where either 
health or plea8ur^ is concerned, includes a few weeks’ 
residence at some of the many watering-places among 
the mountains, we proceedect to the Eaux Bonnes im- 
mediately on giving up our apartment in the pretty 
little town where we had so pleasantly passed tlio 
winter. My brother had hired a caleche for the sum- 
mer, with three horses and a driver, on very reasonable 
terms. The driver was a very intelligent inaif! and 
proved extremely useful to us in the course of our wan-:^ 
dcrings. 

Our drive from Fau through Gan to Louvie was both 
cold and rainy, although it was near the end of May at 
this time. The air became really piercing as we adf 
vanced deeper among the hills; but we forgot all 
comfort as we proceeded, the scenery became so beau- 
tiful. The road lay up a valley enclosed by mountains; 
whose summits seemed to reach the clouds, and it fol- 
lowed the course of a rapid stream through a gorge 
sometimes no wider than the rood and river, sornistimeB 
opening into meadows, sometimes extending into plains. 
There was no want of wood on the lower Mopto of 
hills or in the yalley. Many a pretty-l^kinf hamlet 
improved the cheerful aspect of mte ; and here 
and there a smaller glen diverged bu either hand, as if 
there were no end to the mteicacies of this range of the 
Pyrenees. We stopped to^uently to walk to different 
points of much attfactiOD ; and in tlus wiy so 
ened the journey, that late in the 
we reached a large plain fidled with viUageSf' 
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; sereriil smiin marble quarrlea 

: ill the Imti of the libooM# appec^^ high 

up among the IbreeHiuo^ corered the lotrer iweefNi 
of tlie iittaut tnouhtaii^. S^om ihls bnsin-lihe plain a 
I road toufjll off ^ 0 a handsome bridge, and up a, very 

r h||i^||i|^ye a length, endipg in a nmne, 

4oPi Otti jide of narrow ledge a consider- 

able height abore Uie tmvent, which we heard thunde^ 
ipir bfdow/mns a rowof high white houses, built for the 
. tlsitots to the Bans Bonnes. We put up at the Hdtel 
de iFrahce ! and ordering fires in the bedrooms allotted 
to ns as our private chambers, we declined the public 
table for that first evenh^, and drank our tea in my 
room in English solitude* The sin^larity of our abode 
^ fti^ok me the next morning with wonder^ There 
we wre in a very large hotel, one of a long row of high 
^ houses, for there are fifteen of these boarding-houses 
rising from a shelf apparently just wide enough to sup- 
port them, a precipice below, a mountain behind, and a 
mountain opposite<-*thc noise of rushing waters ever 
filUng the ear, so many cascades dash down into the 
troubled stream which frets along among the rooks at 
the bottom of the ravine. The shelf looks narrower 
than it really is s for besides the houses which stand on 
the brink of the^^reeipicc, there is a road and a side- 
pafh between tbexn and the sheltering mountain, and 
part lof ; the way a narrow strip of shrubbery, and a little 
brook ^running along beside it carrying away the waste 
waters of the springs. These were within a few minutes’ 
walk of our hotei The street ends abruptly by turning 
off round a comer of the rock, and forming a crook of 
some ’' hundred yards long, piercing into the hill as it 
werOi lvThis crook contains a few private houses, the 
I roonii ld which are let as required to those who prefer 
Or more retired life than is led in the hotels, the pump- 
foom, and the chapel We determined on following 
mcactly the prevailing habits of the place, and therefore 
decided on tiinaining where we were with a large agree- 
aMe party, nmny of whom were well acquainted with 
us, and in lodgings where cleanliness, space, comfort, 
and good cookery were all combined for by no means 
an extravagant charge ; for we had made our bargain, 
mid abldei^ it with the magic *■ tout compris.’ 
v We found our life a very pleasant one. We rose early ; 
went to the springs ; wandered about till the hour of our 
substantial breakfast; formed then the parties for ex- 
cursions, which occupied the remainder of the morning; 
din^ali together in the fine room, which would have 
^^ost as many more; and spent the evening in the 
stutter aalopn^ where work, reading, cards, music, and 
; 4i^dng on without effort, and where a lively con- 
W full of good-nature, and full of 

:'in^ormatioo, acc(^panylng manne studiously polite 
and often high-bm4 m these sociable r^uniom really 
^oyable. the other houses fre- 

- ^ aind we returned the compliment, 

alth we had qnly amateur music, the younger 
of managed to play the double 

b^d and dahbers, till the elders began to wish 
jkf^eir no late hours ovemi^t ever pre- 

iafiy walk to the pi^p-rooui. Whether it 
^^ Watem bathed daily, 

Refine akfd^ 

but neyor .did .any 
as;^d ^ in this 
We were almost always out, on 
laring in in diee^ohs amqiig 
aloi^ toads W 
aeimitaHak in tha woB-^kapt 


bridle-path to some hidden hamlet, stumbling upon 
some jfantastio rock or some enchanting waterfall, or 
some deep narrow glen nmning up into the gloomy 
forest, from whence issued the smoke of the charcoal 
burner and the sotmd of the woodman’s axe. The 
picturesque appearanee of the smali villages, or the still 
more interesting lonely cabin, either perched on some 
height, or haJf-concealM by the woods of the valley, at 
a distance, added considerably to the peculiar beauty of 
the ever -varying scenery. Close at hand, they are 
rather squalid-looking dwellings, small, low, and rudely 
finished, and very untidy about the doors, exhibiting 
no luxury, but containing the few humble comforts re- 
quired by so hardy a people. There appeared to be a 
sufficiency of food and fuel among them ; good bedding 
was invariable, and good stout clothing. The capuchin, 
or hood, which is generally worn here by all during rainy 
weather, is a singular addition to the head-gear : it is 
nothing but a bag open on one side, pulled on over the 
cap or handkerchief quite low down upon the Shoulders, 
the corner left sticking up as a top ; but being gene- 
rally of a bright colour on the women — scarlet trimmed 
with black, or gray trimmed with scarlet— the effect is 
gay at well as odd. The men seldom afforded them- 
selves any stuff better-looking than sacking — the same 
dingy hue at least — ^without any ornamental edging, 
though the material was woollen. When not required 
as a parapluiet the capuchin is folded fiat, and stuffed 
into the belt of tlie blouse, or apron, unless it can be 
used as a cushion beneath the weighty burdens always 
borne on the head in these mountains, and by the 
women mostly, who seemed indeed to do all the 
drudgery, the men employing themselves as herds or 
shepherds, in the quarries, or in the forest, where their 
habits of labour were beyond my observation. I can 
only answer for the ind^try of the hard-worked women, 
none of whom ever seemed to lose a moment : when 
not in the fields, their knitting was ever in their 
hands — they would trot merrily along, a fagot on their 
back, or a pail or a basket on their head, knitting all 
the while faster than my eye could follow the needles. 
The dress of both sexes was well suited to the rough 
weather of the mountains, but it was extremely ugly : 
dark gowns, dark aprons, and dark handkerchiefs on 
the women ; dark caps, dark blouses, and dark trousers 
on the men ; and no linen to be seen on either. 

My love of wild flowers carried me often on foot dis- 
tances I should hardly have ventured on had I set out 
with the intention of reaching them. Often, too, this 
taste set me scrambling up and down to positions a 
little awkward for an elderly gentlewoman, who, the 
excitement of advance over, found tho retreat in cold 
blood sometimes difficult. These adventures, however, 
formed a very amusing foundation for our evening 
gossip, and also led to a more intimate acquaintance 
with a young . person in ^om 1 became extremely 
interest^ — a young English lady, of great skill as a 
botanical artist. She arranged all my beautiful bouquets 
scientifically in her dried collection, copying them first, 
by painting them on card-paper, as I have ieldon) seen 
nature rivalled. The colours qhe eroplOi)^ she pro- 
cured in Paulin little round fiat cakes, mis^ uj^not 
with gum, but honey. Their brilliancy and are 

much beyond auytliing we are at h(^e to. 

I should think the resoj^of our united limi^ 
form a rare collection : x^y of the Iwcger flowers were 
superb, and 1 hardly tliink my researdies omitted one 
of any size or species, so tlmt the Flora of this part of 
the Pyrenees was perfectly repreae&tod- The tot part 
of the employment uras the improveixieat in health 
of this very delicate young person dnrtog 
She and her donkey soon penetrated into xhgny of my 
feoesses of treasure! and ihbugh the roeki and water- 
oounses lemained b^opl during our stay at 

the Eaux Bomiee^ she had cfa^jb^ 

nuat tUMtih nt 

'Emx 
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footpath across the hills/ rude in many places, and 
not altogether free from danger in descending to, or 
crossing, the torrents. The ordinary approach to these 
hot springs by the carriage-road made a considerable 
round ; for when we drove there, we had to return to 
the wide plain full of villages, and after recroasing the 
bridge toi meet the Pau road, we followed it on straight 
up the steepest hill anybody almost could ever have 
lind to ascend in a carriage. Near the top, the rock has 
been tunnelled through to admit of a passage, the over- 
hanging summit rendering any other mode of reaching 
the opposite side of the mountain impracticable. In 
this narrow, gloomy vault, where an icy blast always 
meets tlio traveller, stands a small chapel dedicated to 
the Virgin, who is supjwsed to protect all wayfarers 
during die dangers of this journey, paying her for the 
saino n few sous merely, the descent on the other side 
being fully as steep, though not quite so long, as the 
aseeiit. It is a zig-zag road, cut out of the rodk, by the ; 
side of which a torrent dashes turbuleuily down in the j 
chasm it has worn on the face of the precipice. The i 
scene is so w'ild, and made me so nervous the first time I 
I travelled it, that I felt quite relieved on reachirilj the ! 
bottom, and turning round the wall of rock which had | 
screened us jflpoin all other prospect, to find myself in 
another valley, where, nestled down in a quiet meadow, | 
was a small hamlet, attached to what appeared to ho a i 
fine baronial castle. I 

This im])osing edifice is placed on a rocky promon- 
to^ 3 ^ which rises from the hank of the river, and 
shows remarkably well amidst the steep surrounding 
mountains. It is the new hatH-house, which has been 
for many years in the course of erection, and is to 
contain baths, pump-room, library, and shops below, I 
and numerous apartments for the invalids above. 
But French workmen are pro^rhially slow— so slow, 
tliere is no saying when this spacious building will be 
ready for occupation — and in the meanwhile the few 
sick persons who now visit these waters must lodge in 
very indifferent quarters, and put up with the dreary 
but essentially comfortable accommodation of the old 
bath-house. This we entered from the road by an 
upper fioor, and then descended a staircase to a long 
corridor connecting the two wings of the hotel, where 
we found estahlisliGd a cook-shop, a confectioner, a 
grocer, a wine-shop, all in a row, diligently served by 
tradesmen visitors, who come during the season to 
supply invalid visitors with these necessaries. It is not 
much the fashion to resort to the waters here ; they 
liave gone out of repute since Cauter^tz and Bari^ges 
became so celebrated : probably their fame may revive 
with their improved accommodation, for the scenery 
around, and on far into Spain, is wonderfully fine, and 
they are just in the way of the most interesting of the 
many excursions to the various mountain-tops to which 1 
tourists in general have *8uch pleasure in ascending. 
My brother was foremost in all these enterprises, lie 
never seemed to me to be satisfied while there was any 
height above him hi had not reached. Every pic on 
the Pyrenees ho had, I believe* the satisfaction of re- 
membering he had scMiia foot on, though I never could 
maltte that ho saw anything from them surpassing 
the which quite contented me in the valleys. 

We ahja| w twice drove as far as Gahas, where stands 
a small Spknish ou8tomhou|s on the frontier. The 
scenery on this excursion was superb. Mountain rose 
above mountain, rock towered over rock, osBumiDg 
every sort of fantastic shape; often taking the resem- 
blance ^faattlemented keeps, or the long flank walls 
of a tim - stained fortress. And then we entered 
the forest, where the black pine, oak, and other hard- 
wood trees, min^d with the lighter birch near the 
stream, combined to form a gloom that was delight- 
ihl : through which, and a thick underwood of box, we 
^eped to catch at intervals small patches of verdure, 
brilliant with fiovrers. We crossed the river severail 
times by means of wfidte bridges, fnd at these op- 

portuniti^ obseii^ &at hilB; 


cattle, with a few marei j&d foals am(M^ .theiu, graz^ 
upon the strips of me^w v and iomettm|i|- a goat ap- 
peared gazing from some pinnacle. We h^jta- 

tions after leaving the Eaux Chaudes a couj^e m 
behind; and it was not till I mentioned, in sarpris<^the 
absenee of all visible owners of these flocks and hj^s, 
that 1 heard of tlie curious village, hidden firom view 
high up among tlie fastnesses of nature’s contrivibg* 
where dwell the singular people who boast so wide a . 
pasturage. On through this wild ravine still stretched 
the well-engineered road, the increasing gloom of the 
forest adding to the interest with which we traversed 
its solitary length. Eagles soared above: cascades 
innumerable dashed down on every side. We were 
shown the paths by which, during the winter season, 
the hunters tracked the bear, and the rocks where the 
wild-cat and the wolf were sheltered. A lively trade in 
furs is carried through the medium of the active 
mountainedN|^;|riin bring many varieties of this rich 
merchandise iut ^che market, the martin-sable of tlie 
Pyrenees, in particular, being much sought after. 

In summer, no. such exciting employment is going 
on. The only evidences of man we met with were the 
newly-felled pines, which lay in large piles among the 
underwood, waiting to he barked by the woodmen, who 
carry on their trade in a rude style, marking the little 
progress in the arts yet made in these remote regions. 
An axe, and a small double hand-saw, by the aid of 
which two indolent workmen cut up a log into planks, 
was all the machinery they seemed to he acquainted 
with. Tlie branches lopped off the trees were made 
into charcoal on the spot by a set of most hideous 
old women in dark dresses, who also gathered the bark. 
The general run of the timber was used for building 
and for firing in the district, hut any very large tree is 
sent off to Bordeaux or Bayonne for the shipping. . 

Another of our long excursions was to Oloron, from 
whence we went to visit the Valine d*Aspc. This 
indeed involved an absence of a few days, as the dis- 
tance was considerable. We had to drive down the 
steep hill, and hack to the plain with the villages, and 
then retrace our route along the valley to Louvie. Wo 
then left the Pau road, and struck off to the west; 
skirting the roots of the mountains, across a very 
fertile plain to Olcron, a large town, not remarkable for 
much hut its situation upon two wide rivers, and tlm 
surrounding well -wooded and well -cultivated fields. 
Part of the country we were now travelling through : 
was very park-like, very English, in many places very 
pretty, full of small chateaux and villages, which looked 
well at a distance, though they were disappointing to 
enter! On arriving at the lower part of the V^lde 
d’Aspe, we found that it resembled North Wales— ^a rich i 
and peaceful scene, quite pastoral in its charaqter-r'a 
rest to the imagination after the suhlimer scenery of the | 
Eaux Chaudes and the Eaux Bonnes. The low hlUi; 6f ' 
various forms, are cultivated nearly to the top; thp 
fields are of many strange shapes, divided by wooding, 
and dotted all over with little clumps of trees, 
concealing the cottages: a wide river flowed qnietly 
through the meadows — all was repose for the first feiv ; 
miles of our journey. Bedous, where we stopped 
the horses, is a sort of town in a large plain, perfectiy 
uninteresting ; and the inn so little agreeable^ that os 
soon as we had shown our passports to the gensdanhes j 
(for Bedous is another frontier station— Spain was very 
near us), we took our sandwiches in our hands, and 
walked to a waterfall at a little distance, oonsi&red to 
be among the finest in the district. We tdso crossed 
the river, and went along a rude inoiuitain-road to the 
village of Case ; a collection of nietqi chttages set down 
on a bare hill-aide— Stones being : the principal feature 
in its scenery. We had stones aU mnd hs ; we walk^ , : 
over stones and by stones^ and there were stone-wani^:| 
for hedges, !^ np trees eny^here. About three huitii ' 
dred Huguefiots are cdfiepted here in 
houses, who, thus their 
Befbrined inidntained 
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from the time of the AiMgmiBei. Tlieir pei^ttal 
I intermarries have resiUted lowering their capeoi- 
' ^ 01 , menttf and bodilyi to a very nnfortunate degree. 
; li^iow, lazy, stunted in everv way, many of them de-^ 
formed^ they have vegetated in the miserable discom- 
fort coiiguent on their increasing inertness ti^ this 
present^^/^ a ppssibilitjr of improvement has 

j^t from the Evangelioal Normal Ichool at^Faris! 
where he was educate, to take charge of the rising 
generation. He is paid by the society ; supplied by it 
with books and other school requisites ; and he teaches 
much after our own improved methods— by the help of 
monitors, tablets on the walls, tlie black-board, and 
pictures, which last he told me had had the effect of 
» ..vwskening up the minds of very dull pupils. One can- 
' not but painfully regret the degree of ignorwce which 
has tended to degrade this unfortunate commmiity. At 
tiie time of our visit, the pastor was a superannuated 
* old man, more occupied with the means of support- 
ing his family than zealous iu his clerical duties. 
His bouse was the best iii the village, yet was but a 
poor one. His kitchen, in which he seemed to live, 
was no better finished than any small farmer’s in 
the district ; it was, however, well filled with simple 
! stores, implements of husbandry, bright pots and pans, 
Slid all the evidences of woman’s thrift. His daughter 
or granddaughter was at her wheel within the large 
chimney, dressed like the peasants of a humble class, 
as was the old minister, who must ‘rest in peace’ ere 
the ^loolmaster’s^ labours «an be fully rewarded. A 
young and better-instructed priest would much assist 
in the regeneration of this desolate place : but he would 
need to an enthusiast in his holy calling ; none else 
could endure so cheerless a situatiou among a degraded 
people, despised by their neighbours, and with no 
means of living on a sterile mountain amid rocks, and 
ston^ and misery, but the poor pittance jiaid by the 
Froncn government to the dissenting clergy. 

V Close to Bedous there is a column in the centre of a 
field raised to the memory of a Bernais poet, much ad- 
mif^4)y all classes of hi# countrymen : his verses are 
in all inodtl^ but being in the patois tongue, we could 
not comprehend their peculiar beauty. There is a 
Roman inscription on a rock near the first bridge we 
crossed on entering the valley, announcing tlm advance 
BO far of a cohort more than a thousand years ago. 
TracM of the Homans abound in these parts, their love 
of miher^ waters having led them to most of the liealth- 
I restoring BDrings of these^ mountains. We stopped at 
i Sarrance, a very pretty village, to see its very pretty 
I church, much resorted to all through the summer by 
sick pilgrims, who come to beg the prayers of ‘Our 
Isdy/ represented here by a small stone image, which 
tradiuon reports to have fallen from heaven in a raira- 
i culc^ manner. Another tradition has it, that the 
f ' 'Homaiis dropped this image in the river as they crossed, 
and tl^t the legion long lamented its * Minerva.’ The 
fine bracing air of this sunny spot may have something 
to do with the cures certaioly effected under the shadow 
of tlie shrine of our ‘ Lady of Sarrance,’ who, like many 
other exce^nt objects, must have that within which 
passeg show, fi)r she can boast of little outwalk beauty. 
She is rudely hewn in black marble, her features much 
defaced/ aha her stature of the smallest, being but a 
and a-holf in height She is very finely dressed, 
);^iliid is enclosed in a box, with one side of it glass, which* 
; a pivol^ so that she can either look out firom 

: r altar upon the faithful kneeling below, or 


ylmWA se^tfe^ private chamber, whither we 

steps to have a nearer 
attendant .priest.'qultted .'the.cbnfes-' 
with^ 

:-bn ^rivtng^^limm :ii the. 
'Kent'-^*'.fih6..old wood, 
^ g^t 


many country-houses, and no water after leaving the 
two rivers at Oieron behind. It was all rich and lovely, 
but tame when compared with the wildness of the 
mountains towards which we returned, witli the sort of 
joy that one feels on meeting old friends again ; so surely 
do the more marked features of a rugged landscape im- 
press the heart of a true lover of nature. The walks 
about the Baux Bonnes were more attractive to us than 
ever ; and in particular 1 took pleasure in wandering low 
down by the rocky banks of the stream, wliose thunders 
we heard so plainly from our aerial dwelling, though we 
seldom saw much of it till we sought for its foaming 
waters among the trees which shrouded its course. 
This noisy torrent leaps, rather than flows, from one 
rock to another, forming a succession of rapids each 
more attractive than the last, till in some half-dozen 
places it meets with an obstruction of sufficient size to 
send it foaming down in what would be quite a cascade 
elsewhere. 

The air, the pure water, the cleanliness, and the 
cheerfulness of this singular place, made us leave it 
with regret; but the proper time had been spent at 
these fountains, and we, were ordered to Cautereta. 
There is a bridle-road across the mountains betweeu 
the two places, which wo at one time thought of taking, 
sending the calcche with the luggage round by the pub- 
lic road; but on further consideration, we abandoned 
this excursion, on account of a fancy 1 or my son had 
taken to return to Pau. The company ^of actors ap- 
pointed to this district had arrived there, and 1 had got 
it into my head that I should like to see them. I had 
not been at a play for y^ars — ^at a French play never— 
and as the ’Toulouse theatre had a fair reputation, 1 
wished to take advantage of this visit from part of the 
troop, to form my own judgment of French comedy. 
We took rather a large party with us, many of oiir 
Faux Bonnes ftiends agreeing to accompany us. On 
our arrival at Pau, we found it necessary to take a 
whole box for the somewhat numerous party. Tho 
theatre is small: it was vrell, though not brilliantly 
lighted, and there was little scenery, and only three or 
four actors, yet I never was more diverted. They gave 
us two vaudevilles of one act each; five actors ap- 
peared in one, only four in the other. They were per- 
mctly well dressed ; there were no clap-traps, no hints 
to the galleries, no allusions to the politics of the da.y, 
and very little story ; but that little was so well told, 
the actors were so completely the people they repre- 
sented, they were so fully occupied with their parts, 
apparently so unconscious of an audience, the dialogue 
was so spirited, so well given, that we were carried 
away in earnest by the illusion. One young actress 
would have been quite a ‘star’ in England from her 
comic powers : she had a fine clear soprano voice too. 
Besides these little comedies, a young Spaniard played 
very brilliantly on the pianoforte between the pieces ; 
music that was very agreeable to listen to, from the 
beauty of the several airs he introduced intd his com- 
position, and the style and the touch he was master of. 
There was also some very good daficing by three mem- 
bers of the corps du ballet at Ma^id, whd vFcre making 
a little money on their return \) Spain froui I’^ris, 
where they h^ just concluded an enga^menh 
were handsome young people, very |pracefu^ 
agile, and particularly happy in their which 

were varied to suit their dances. When they danced 
the ‘ fandango,’ the girl wore a dress of white satin, 
flounced and trimmed with Ivoad black lace, the effect 
of which was roally elemint, fhpiigh in description 
reminding us a little of tlie magpie. Idar^v these 
active Spaniards were capable of performing all those 
astonishing whirls, and tw^ls, aha flights, and contor- 
tions, so much in ffishion at eur own Opera; but they 
had :thD better taste to honfine themselves to national 
dances of a lively character, during the evolutions of 
which they merely nttudihised 'a little more than un- 
pre^ssionar exhibitors wOhld have considered seemly. 
Altogether, we %^sed a evening; and 
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we all agreed, that if the Toulouse company rank only 
third amongst the provincial actors, numbers two and 
one must be well worth taking a longer journey than ; 
our twenty miles to see. 

CURIOSITIES OE METEOROLOGY. 
MwTKonoLoav, or the science of the phenomena of the 
atmosphere, can scarcely be said to liave been known 
at all before the latter part of the last century, since 
it was not till then that the atmosphere w'holly ceased, 
in the imaginations even of the learned, to be a simple 
body, and was divided into its constituent fluids. The 
proportions in which are intermixed the two gases 
oxygen and nitrogen, forming the air we breathe, are 
tlic flrst curiosity wc meet on entering the subject, and 
All us with surprise and admiration. Two volumes of 
tlie former fluid, and half a volume of the latter, compose 
tlie atmosphere, fitted for the respiration both of the 
iuiimal and vegetable world : but if differently combined, 
even in a slight degree, what would be the result ? If 
instead of half a volume of oxygen there were a whole | 
volume, all mankind would die in convulsions of intoxi- | 
cation, for the production would be nitrotfc oxide or 
lawjhmg {/as. If the volumes were equal, then we should 
have the poisonous acid called nitric oxide ; and if two 
of nitrogen and five of oxygen, instead of the wholesome 
fluid surrounding our globe, there would be a sea of 
.aquafortis ! In sliort, the only combination of the two 
gases fitted for the support of animal and vegetable life 
is precisely tlie one that exists. 

in a former paper, we mentioned the curious effect of 
elevation upon the temperature of boiling water ; and 
in a work which will supply us with abundant materials 
for tlie present article — and which we wish strongly to 
roconiniend to our readers* — there is an anecdote on 
tlie subject taken from a traveller on the Andes. ‘ Our 
potatoes,* says Mr Darwin, * after remaining for some 
Imurs in the boiling water, were nearly as hard as ever. 
The pot was left on tho fire all night, and next moniing 
it was boiled again; but yet the potatoes were not 
cooked. I found out this by overhearing my two com- 
panions discussing tho cause; they had come to the 
simple conclusion that the potatoes were bewitched, or 
that the pot, which was a new one, did not choose to 
boil them.’ This phenomenon depends upon the weight 
or density of the atmosphere, which becomes less as we 
ascend. The weight of the whole mass of air surrounding 
the globe is computed to be equivalent to that of a globe 
of lead sixty miles in diameter; or, according to other 
writers, if expressed in tons, it would give f)! 14 billions. 

The temperature of the currents of air that sweep 
across the ocean, and diminish the region of cold on 
the land, is another curious subject. The explanation 
usually given is, that these winds chill the particles of 
water on the surface of tWfe deep, which immediately de- 
scend, and have their places supplied by others, warmer, 
and of less specific gravity ; and that this goes on till 
the temperature of the wind itself is increased. 

Of the various phenomena of the atmosphere, that of 
twilight is one of th^most beautiful. * Although it is 
the western horizon,’ says Dr Thomson, * which glows 
moist lovingly, still, immediately opporite the setting 
suii, espe^Uy under certain atmospheric conditions, 
the east^n sky partakes of the roseate hues. The 
intensity of this tinge is greatest at the moment when 
his disk sinks below the horizon. It is the last effort of 
the sun to dart his rays i%»on the sky before leaving us 
for the night, which reach Us by reflection, deprived of 
all their colours but the red. Below this a deep-blue or 
dusky-looking segment appears, and when circumstances 
are favourable, it is well defined. This is the anH^hmlight 
of Mairan : it is the shadow of our globe cast upon tlie sky.’ 
Our author notices tho singular bHghtoess witnessed 
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at midnight in some European countries iii 1831. This 
second twilight (if such it was) was so lights that small | 
print could be read; and during the months it an- 
peared — August and September— the barometer fehi 
storms swept the earth, and the sun was of a sfivei^ 
whiteness. At the north pole, from the autumnal to the 
vernal equinox, there is a period of continual twiUgM, 
then of continual night, arid then of twilight again, till 
the sun asserts his placein the sky, and reigns supreme. 
Continual daylight I What a splendid idea 1 Captain 
Beechey and his comrades wore at flrst reluctant to quit 
the deck ; and when they did so, it was so wonderful— 
when they came again to keep their nrV/At-watch— to 
find the sun still gilding the firmament! But this soon 
became irksome ; and the mariners, taking a lesson from 
the instinct of the birds around them, went to theiU^ | 
roost at a regular hour. 

Clouds are not essential, as they are commonly sup- 
posed to b^^ phenomenon of rain. Sometimes tlie ^ ^ 
rain may 1^ on the wind from a distance ; but it 

likewise may arise from the condensation of moisture, 
‘without its passing into the intermediate state of 
clouds. In tho higher regions this vapour may become 
frozen, oven without the semblance of a cloud, and 
descending to a warmer stratum, be again dissolved, 
dissipated, or precipitated.’ Sir J. C. Ross tells us that 
in the South Atlantic it rained for above an hour when 
the sky w.*i8 free from clouds. In the Mauritius this 
is not a rare phenomenon ; but in Europe, tho greatest 
time of its duration was ten minutes at Constantinople, 

In old writers we are frequently told of the sky * rain- 
ing blood ; ’ and in fact a red rain, as well as a red 
snow, is perfectly well authenticated. There occurred 
a fall near Bristol consisting of the seeds of ivy-berries. 
Pollen showers, vulgarly called yellow or sulphur rains, 
are common : some are the pollen of the Scotch fir : 
and one extraordinary fall of this kind of rain, which 
took place during the night, was phosphorescent, and 
1 greatly alarmed the beholders. ‘ On the afternoon of 
’ the 11th of June 1847, the wooded part of Morayshire 
appeared to smoke, and for a time fears were enter- 
tained that the fir plantations were on fire. A smart 
breeze suddenly got up fVom the north, imd above the 
woods there appeared to rise about fifty columns of 
something resembling smoke, which wreathed about 
like water-spouts. The atn\ospliere now calmed, and 
the mystery was solved ; for wliat seemed smoke, was 
in reality the pollen of the woods.' Showers of ‘ manna’ 
are frequent, and consist of gn esculent lichen, which in 
time of famine has often done good service. In 1670, 
the lakes and ditclies at the Hague looked like blood ; 
an appearance which was discovered by the microscope 
to be owing to myriads of small red animals. In 1815, 
a lake in tlie south of France suddenly became f^petch* 
work of red, violet, and grass-green, and was referred 
to similar natural causes by tho experiments of Kla- ^ 
pToth. In short, the preternatural rains of the olden 
time are ascertained by science to have received their 
colour from plants, animalcules, or mineral substances. 

The phenomenon of a celebrated blacb rain has not 
been explained. ‘Upon the i23d November 1819 a yety 
remarkable black rain fell at Montreal, accompanied by 
appalling thunder. It was preceded by dark and gloomy 
weatlier, experienced over the United States : at times 
the aspect of the sky was grand and terrific^ “In 
Montreal the darkness was very great, particularly on 
a Sunday morning ; the whole atmosphere appeared as | 
if covered with a thick haze of a dingy oiri^^ colour, 
during which rain fell of a thick and dark ^y appear- I 
ance, and apparently impregnated: black 

substance resembling soot At tins many con- 
jectures were afloat, among a volcano had ' 

broken out in distant q^t^; ; The weatlier jsRer 
this became pleMant, until the Tuesday following, wlien, 
at twelve o’clock, a keayy damp vapour enveloped the;, 
whole city, when It btomC necessary to .Im^I 
in bR the'''bou8eBi:tise.' S the butol^Pmft 
lighted.' Tho'/ap^ranco was dwfuhMd/|pMk^^ 
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A little befture thti^ o’clock a slight shock 
earthquake was felt* accompanied with a noise 
tumbling &e distant discharge of artillery. It was 
! iiQw that the increasing gloom engrossed universal 
atj^tinn^ At twenty minutes past three, when the 
dai^kness seemed to have reached its greatest depths the 
whole dty was instantaneously illuminated by the most 
vivid flash of lightning ever witnessed in Montreal, im- 
ihediatety fdbwed by a peal of thunder, so loud and 
near, as to shake the Strongest buildings to their foun- 
dation, which was followed by other peals, and accom- 
panied by a heavy shower of rain of the colour above 
described. After 4 p, M. the heavens began to assume a 
brighter appearance, and fear gradually subsided.’” 
Showers of sand and earth have been numerous ; but 
phbweti of flesh, fish, firogs, &o. are worth noticing. 
Il’he flesh * was recognised as a distinct substance by 
Scheuchser abouit|;the beginning of last century, and in 
1747 its true animal nature was shown by Lemonnier. 
^ Sinde then, its properties have been investigated by 
Vauquelin and others. It bears a greater resemblance 
to mucus thkh to gelatine or tannin; but it does not 
exactly agree with any one of these: it is unctuous, 
grayish-white, and when cold, inodorous and tasteless: 
it is soluble in hot water, and then resembles thin beef- 
tea.’ This substance has skin attached, and resembles 
human fieshi In South America, in 1698, an area of 
country forty-three miles square was strewed with fish; 
and in Englaitdi at a considerable distance from the sea, 
a pasture-field was found scattered over with about a 
bushifl of small flah. ' A shower of herrings fell in 1825 
in Rinrdss-shirCi bulb instances of the same kind ore 
numerofds both in this country and elsewhere. At 
Ham, in Erance, M. Peltier, after a heavy rain had 
iaU saw the square before him covered with toads. 

Astonished at tnis, I stretched out my hand, which 
was. etrttck by many of these animals as tliey fell The 
yarAm the house was also full of them, l/faw thom 
fall ob the roof of a house, and rebound from" ihenie on 
the pavement. They all went off by the channels 
whkm tlie rain formed, and were carried out of the 

V ^ ^ tert th d 

rain * A ^dow chimcing to alone before her Siouse in 
the village of Castelonschloss, suddeifly belield a fright- 
fid speotade-^blood springing from the earth nil around 
herlfi She rushed in alarm into the cottage; but, oh 
horHble! blood is flowing everywhere-— from the wains- 
cot and from stones-^it falls in a stream from a 
basin on a. shelf— and even the child’s cradle overflows 
With it. imagines that the invisible hand 

of an asMssin has been at work, and rushes in distrac- 
tion out of doors, crying murder! murder! The vil- 
lage and ttiC monks of a neighbouring convent assemble 
> at the noise; they succeed in partly effacing the bloody 
: but a little later in the day, the other inhabi- 
^’ tants of the house, sitting down in terror to eat their 
evening meal unde^ the projecting eaves, suddenly dis- 
cover bleod buldding up in a pond— blood flowing from 
the bft—blcK>d coveting a^^^ walls of the house. 
Blood— blood^verywheie blood!’ These spots were 
merely mould ; the remarkable, almost instantaneous 
growth of fhngi in a humid 
In Scripture we fiead df hailstones bmng miraculously 
ahowered down Upon the Uanaanites, and of the ' tbnn* 
which stmok the EgyptiaUs with 
tdrxiw. In other countries ^ete have been natural 
/shiirjeiti of the same kind. In Eughmd, in 1202^ hail- 
as large M eggs; at the end of the sevens 
Aentmy some wem flmnd meaSiuing from eight 
Inches in droiunferenbe $ and In Sebtiand, 
in Witi^itbuus of such 

thrown 

^ down” hy and firea thronghont 

the Idngdo^ steeides With sucih iotoe of 


were killed by them on the banks of tho Rhine. * I'hc 
most extraordinary hailstone on record is said by TIcyno 
to have descended near Seringapatam towards the close 
of '[npnoo Sultan’s reign : it was as largo as an clc- 
phantr 

The icebergs are immense glaciers which have tumbled 
from the mountains into the ocean. * Frost,’ says Pen- 
nant, * sports with these icebergs, and gives them ma- 
jestic as weU as singular forms. Masses have been seen 
assuming the shape of a GCthic church, with arched 
Windows and doors, and sll the rich drapery of that 
style, composed of what an Arabian talc would scarcely 
dare to relate, of crystals of the richest sapphiriiic blue ; 
tables with one or more feet; and often fiat-roofed 
temples, like those of Ltixor on the Nile, supported l)y 
transparent columns of cerulean hue, float by the spec- 
tator.*^ Icebergs have been seen in the form of clmrch 
spires 300 feet high. Some have an area of six square 
miles, and are 600 feet high. 

We now come to a difibrent, and perhaps a more inte- 
resting class of phenomena. The glory surrounding 
the shadow of the observer in certain conditions of the 
atmosphere has frequently attracted attention. ' Dur- 
ing the iiftcnse frost of January 1820, this beautiful 
meteor was seen at Perth, upon tlic fog which arose 
from evaporation from tlie ice upbn the Tay. Looking 
from the bridge, the spectator beheld his shadow on 
the vapour, of gigantic size, surrounded by a halo, and 
throwing off prismatic radiations.’ An analogous ap- 
pearance was sometimes witnessed by Mr Green, tlic 
aeronaut, when about two miles above the earth. It 
was the shadow of liis balloon thrown upon the upper 
surface of a cloud, aud always surrounded by a triple 
iris. The parhelion, or mock-sun, is a more munificent 
meteor, but it has been frequently described. ’Phe 
mirage is usually caused, by ‘ the irregular refraction of 
light passing through sfrata of lur of unequal density.’ 
‘Br Vince, when at Ramsgate, savr the wdofo of Dover 
Castle, as if upon the Ramsgate side of a hill which 
obscures the castle, excepting the turrets, from that 
town. Between Ramsgate and the land from which 
the liill rises, almost six miles of sea intervene, and 
about the same distance thence to the castle, which 
stands upon a cliff about 820 feet above the sea. Dur- 
ing the continuance of this beautiful mirage, the castle 
was BO vividly depicted, that the hill did not itself ap- 
pear througU the image.’ On the beach at Hastings, 
the coast of France, from Calais to Dieppe, became dis- 
tinctly visible ; and the fishing-boats were seen w ith a 
glass lying at onclior. When human figures in motion, 
such as soldiers, are seen in this spectral manner, the 
picture becomes very exciting, and may account for 
some appearances described in history — such as the 
phantom-fight of Artaveld— and set down as preter- 
natural. A phenomenon of tlhis kind was seen on the 
Mendip Hills. ’It represents a largo body of troops 
moving onwards with drawn swords; their position and 
space were often chraged; and so distinctiy were they 
visible, that the very trappings of the horses, and the 
several accoutrements or the soldiers, could be distin- 
guished: l^e phenomenon lasteff^ above an hour. It 
was afterwards ..ascertained that a body of yeomanry 
were practising about fifteen miles off.’ The fbllowing 
is still more interesting, and is susceptible of a similar 
explanation. ’ On a summer evening in the year 1743, 
when Daniel Stricket, a servant to Jomj Wren of Wilton 
Hall, was sitting at the doty along with his master, 
they saw the figure of a man with a dog pursuing some 
horses along Souterfell side, a place so extremely steep, 
that a horse could scarcely travel Upon it at all The 
figures appeared to run at an amazing pace, till they 
got out of sight at the lower end of the fell On the 
Mowing morning, Stdeket and his master ascended 
the steep side of the mountidn, in full expectation of 
findkg we man dead, and of picking up some of the 
horses’ shoes, which they t^oight must have been cast, 
while galloppioglat stt<m Afr^ous rate. Their expcc- 
tatlonSj. howevwi^ irere disUp jufated.’ the following 
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year, the same Daniel Stricket was walking about seven 
o’clock in the evening, a little above the house, when 
* lie saw a troop of horsemen riding on Bouterfell side, 
in pretty close ranks, and at a brisk pace. . . . The 
equestrian figures seemed to come from the lowest parts 
of Bouterfell, and became visible at a place called Knott. 
They then advanced in regular troops along the side of 
i tlie fell till they came opposite to Blakehills, when they 
: went over the mountain, after describing a kind of curvi- 
' lineal path. The pace at which the figures moved was 
a regular swift walk, and they continued to be seen for 
j 1 \ipwards of two hours ; the approach of darkness alone 
I preventing them from being visible. Many troops were 
seen in succession ; and frequently the last but one in 
i a troop quitted his position, gallopped to the front, and 
I took up the same pace with the rest.’ 

I j The Fata Morgana, as seen from the Straits of Mes- 
i j sina, is thus described by an Italian writer : — * On the 
j I ISth August 1643, as I stood at my window, I was 
j j surprised with a most wonderful and delectable spcc- 
i j taclc. Tlie sea that washes the Sicilian shore swelled 
i up, and became, for ten miles in length, like a chain of 

I i dark mountains ; whilst the waters on the Calabrian 

I I shore grew quite smooth, aud in an instant appeared as 
i ; one clear polished mirror, reclining against the ridge, 
j j On this was depicted in chiaro^scuro^ a string of several 
1 1 thousand pilasters, all equal in altitude, distance, and 

! flogrce of light and shade. In a moment they lost half 
' their height, and bent into grades like Roman aqiie- 
j i ducts. A long cornice was next formed upon the top, 

I : and above it rose innumerable castles, all perfectly alike, 
j j These soon split into towers, which were shortly after- 
j wards lost in colonnades, then ended in pines, cypresses, 

1 1 and other trees, even and similar. This is the fata mor^ 
j ■ ffana, whicl), for twenty-six j’cars, I thought a mere 
I ; fable.’ The Enchanted Coasfc of tlio polar regions is 
j j another beautiful effect of refraction, and presents, ac- 
! j oording to Scoresby, the appearance of an ancient city 
i i with its ruined towers and monuments. 

1 1 The Bpcctro of the Brookon is the shadow of the 
I i spectator himself cast upon clouds and mists; This is 
seen of gigantic size from the summit of the Hartz 
Mountains ; but the following adventure of a traveller 
j on our own Skiddaw is equally interesting : — * One of 
the party was a short distance |ii advance, when a ray 
I of sunshine darted through the mist, and he saw a 
I figure walking ten or fifteen yards distant from his side. 
Taking it for granted that this was one of his compa- 
nions, whom he had supposed at some distance, he 
vented some expressions of disappointmeut ; and re- 
ceiving no answer, repeated, and repeated it again. Still 
there was no answer, though the figure kept steadily 
advancing with even steps. At last he stopped, half 
angry, and turned quite round to look at his silent 
companion, who did the same, but receded as ho ap- 
proached ; and it became* evident that the figure, appa- 
rently dimly seen through the mist, was his own shadow 
reflected on it. It was then surrounded by a bright 
liaio, and as the light became stronger, grew less aud 
less distinct. The rest of the party came up in time to 
witness this remarkable appearance, with some modi- 
fication. On reaching the ridge of the mountain, our 
figures, of Bupra^human size, appeared to be projected 
on the mist in the direction of the Solway.’ 

St Elmo’s Fire is a luminous meteor which appears 
resting upon the tops of the masts of a ship at sea, or 
sometimes upon the po^ts of spears on land. I^rd 
Napier describes it as * a blaze of pale phosphorescent 
light flitting and creeping round the surface of the 
mast ;’ and this, in an intensely dark night, and accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning, must have formed a 
very impressive spectacle. The fireball, though pro- 
bably electrical, has never been properly accounted for. 
The most remarkable one on record * occurred on the 
18th August 1783, about 9 P. m., and was Aisible over a 
wide extent of Europe, the north of Ireland to 
Rome, frequently changin|r fti ib^ aifl hue. It crossed 
tlie zenith at Edinburgh^ an^ then appeared round 


and well-defined, of a greenish colour, casting a shade 
upon the ground of a similar tint: a tail of consider- 
able length attended it. Its aspect was much changed 
when seen at Greenwich, for it then looked like two 
bright bails, the diameter of which was about two feet, 
followed by others connected together by a luminoils 
body, and finally terminating in a blaze tapering to a 
point : the colours of the balls w^re different. This 'waM 
a phenomenon awfully grand 1 The height of the ball 
was estimated to be far above that usually assigned to 
our atmosphere ; its s^d was not less than 1000 miles 
a minute, and its diameter was computed at 2800 
yards.* The fireball sometimes heralds the appearance ^ 
of falling stars, a phenomenon equally mysterious : on ^ 
one occasion at least a thousand of the latter fell before 
dawn. ' ' ; ' 

The Ignis-Fatuus is supposed by some to be of elec- 
trical origin, while others suppose it to be plios^fiiuretted , 
hydrogen evulfe- in the process of decomposition.** Tho^ 
suggestion of .. as, ’^says Dr Thomson, * ns an expla- 
nation of the incLobr, recalls the chimera of sepulchral 
lamps perpetually burning. The sober matter-of-fact 
man may join the sceptic in rejecting the fable, though * 
told by Licctus, of the uncxtinguishable lamp in the 
tomb of Fallas, the hero of the Mantuan bard, discovered 
about the year 800, after being shut up nearly 2000 years, 

Are we to accept the account of the burning lamp of 
OlybiuB, encased in its double urn; or that of Tulliola, 
which was said to bo found burning, when, in the time - 
cf Pope Paul III., fifteen centuries after Cicero had 
bewailed the loss of his daughter — her sepulchre was 
accidentally opened ? But what shall be said of Camden 
in the seventeenth century, op of the alleged discovery 
in Spain in the present era? This antiquarian and his- 
torian tells us that tho vault in York, where the remains 
of Constantins Chlorus reposed, was violated when the 
monasteries were ransacked, and the sepulchral lamp 
was found -burning, but it immediately expired! So at 
Bacpa iifli Spain, near the Castellum Priscum, between 
Granada and Cordova, so late as August 1833, another 
ignited sepulchral lamp was discovered. Like the for- 
mer, the flame instantly expired, and the vessel was 
broken from its fastenings on attempting its removal.’ 

We must now conclude, but fur no other reason than 
that we have coma to tho end of our space. *Dr Thom- 
son’s book is full of sound and entertaining instruction. 
Evincing extensive reading and judicious arrange- 
ment, it will bo found an admirable * Introduction’ to 
the science of which it treats — a science consisting as 
yet more of detailed observations than of established 
principles, of description rather than of explanation. 

Less technical^ than the treatises of Daniel and Karat^T^ ' ^ 
our author’s work will be especially useful to general 
readers, carrying them pleasantly over what is jenown, 
and referring with scrupulous fidelity to the sources 
from whence he has drawn his materials, or in which ^ 
attempts have been made to explain the phenomena ^ p 
described. \ ’ 


I . CAPTAIN POSITIVE. 

^ A Fuench veteran with one arm was seated before thb ^obr 
of his neat cottage one pleasant evening in July. He 
was surrounded by several village lads, who with one voice 
intreated him to commence his promised stoi7. , ,T^ 
man took his pipe from his mouth, wiped his lips With 
the back of his remaining hand, and began thus 
* In my time, boys, Frenchmen would have setebd to 
fight with Frenchmen in the streets as they do now. No, 
no; when foujo^ht, it was for the honout Of France, and 
ag^st her fore^ enemies. WeU, iny sioty begins on 
the 6th of November 1812, a short timo the battle 
of Wiazina. We were beating a retreat, not before the 
Russian^ for th^y kept at a respeotful distance from our 
cantonmenti, but before tlrt biting cold of their detestable 
country, more temble to /ua than Russians, Austrians, 
and BavanimB put tomtheri : For the our 

officers had been tolung us that we were appro^bihg 
Smoiensko, wh^ We be oertUin of 
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tiie imantixne we were 
^ lif^Aesed by bands 

for six bo^ wtibo# pauRiug io 
^ Juie^ that repoM was certain death, 
to «ipw4hke8 againet pur faces, aii4 
^ etumbled over the toen cp^es of enr 
HMIr. ' or - ..i;aimh|-: tbeh-'! ". . EveU; the 

* l to coTOFttki 

^ » cepip^ : 'he wa» a short; man, 

aii'd'^ but bra^ and thie '-as 
. /^WC'^caUed'^hip Captain.: PoaiilToi 
ap':it..%asr~no' appeal — ^he nerer 
-lie : ha^o i^' wounded ^ at Wiazina,' 
now;quite pale j wj^le .the 
had wrapped. 
'S^ith bipod.''. I.,! saw him' first 
drunken man; and at 

KIKI^'idto iMea 


ip|(m .'lilea block. ' ' 

^eid I, bonding OTCr him, you 


I 


d(^*Vr«pUed he, point- 

mustn’t die thusj” .and rais- 
.'0 giy ■ aaffiw,. ' 1 ■ managed to place him on his 
tried to walk ; but in vain : 

him. . . ' 

over. Just leave me here, 
as you':can. . ' One word 
near- Grenoble, lives a good 
my— my '"'mother.' Go to. 
that^-tUat-tell her 
and my cross. 


it to, but I Mt two tears 

Pi pOeie With me, or I will stay with you.^ 
iijlbp.'.'^ur.' itoing^”' 

y^U. mi^ht just as well forbid a woman 


' me unier' arrest tiien, but just now, 

KIMto'^do' as' I please.” ' . . ' .-.;v.!».. ' 

imlow i*’- 

butyou must come with me.” 
ivl^ anger, but said no more. I raised 
I my shoulders like a 

;; ^toytolyi^ bearing such 


as my comrades, 


1^' lippil llpst t%ht of their columns, and could per- 
' whitO: . silent plain around me. 1 
a band of Cos- 

P lances in rest, and 

time, in - a. .state of total un- 
Wiijp^ might, not; to 

..^!)|^:!;him::.:'pfi^ . giround, 'Coveted him 

heap ;of my .dead com- . 

" their lances- 

v^jiiy ''li^eir ■:^hitoa trainpled the bodies. 

i did..not .say- 

' .thtot my .right -'hand 

ahd- ifi-. 


* When the last of them had ridden off, I crept out and 
managed to disinter the captain. He showed few signs 
of life; neTertbelesB i contrived with niy one hand to 
drag-hlm towards a rock, which afibrded a sort of shelter, 
aiid then lay down next him, wrapping my capote around 
us. ISfight was closing in, and the snow continued to 
fall. The last of the rearguard had long disappeared, 
and the only sounds that broke the silence were the 
whlaUing of distant bullets, and the nearer howling of 
the wolves, which were devouring the dead bodies. God 
knows what things trere passing through my mind that 
night, which, I felt assured, would be my last on earth. 
But 1 remembered the prayer my mother had taught me 
long ago when I was a child by her aide; and kneeling 
down, 1 said it fervently. 

^Boys, it did me good; and always remember that sin- 
cere earnest prayer will do you good too. I felt wonder- 
fully calm when I resumou my place next the captain. 
But time passed on, and I was becoming quite numbed, 
when 1 saw a party of French officers approaching. Be- 
fore I had time to address them, the foreinost — a low- 
sized man, dressed in a fur pelisse — stepped towards me, 
saying, “ What are you doing hero I Why did you stay 
behind your regiment 1” 

“ For two good reasons,” said I, pointing first to the 
captain, and then to my bleeding arm. 

“ The man siieaks the truth, sire,” said one of his fol- 
lowers. ” I saw him marching behind the column carry- 
ing this officer on his back.” 

‘The Einperor-^for, boys, it was he ! — ^gavc me one of 
those looks which only himself or an Alpine eagle couhl 

f ive, and said J ” ’Il'is well. You have done very well.” 

hen , evening his ]^Uase, he took the cross which deco- 
rated %is inside green coat, and gave it rue. That mo- 
ment 1 was no longer cold or hungry, and felt !-■) more 
pain in my arm thhu if that ill-nurtured beast had never 
touched it. • 

“ Davoust,” added the Emtoor, addrcBshig the gentle- 
man who had spoken,.*^ cause this man and his capLuiii 
to be placed on one of the aiumunition-wagoas. Adieu ! ’ 
And waving his hand towards me, he passed on. 

Here the veteran paused, and resumed his pipe. 

‘ But tell us about the cross, and what became of Cap- 
tain Positive,’ cried several impatient voices. 

‘ The captain still lives, and is now a retired general. 
But the best of it was, that as soon as he recovered, he 
placed me under arrest for fifteen days, as a punishratmt 
lor my breach of discipline ! The circumstance reached 
Napoleon’s ears; and after laughing heartily, he not only 
released me, but promoted mo to be a sergeant. As to 
the decoration, here is the ribbon, boys : I wear that in 
my button-hole, but the cross I carry next my heart ! * 
And unbuttoning his coat, the veteran showed his young 
friends the precious relic, enveloped in a little satin bag 
suspended round his neck. 

— — ^ ^ 1 ^ ^ 

LEAF-OOLD ANP paper-shavings. 

Some idea may be formed of the extent of the London 
bookbinding trade in the idneteenth century, wlum wo 
state that the tose% consumption of leaf-gold, enriching 
the exterior of l^ks, amounts to about 8,600,000 square 
inches ; and that the weight of i^flper-shavings sold an- 
nually by the lK>ndon binders, out on the edges of books, 
amounts to 860 tons l—rlUustrated Historic Tivm* 

The prasent number of the Joumsl completes the eliwenth volume 
! (new series), for Which a title-page and index have bm prepared, 
my be hod of tlw 
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